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PHtinC® TO VOL. II 

(FIRST EDITIOlO 


,The aim* which the Aifthors have set* before them¬ 
selves in treating of t^e Metals and their Compounds 
igJWie same^ as*that which tfr ey proposed in the dis¬ 
cussion of ij^e N^n-Metallic Elements. Owing, how¬ 
ever, to the large number of the Metals and their 
Sallp, the description of these letter could not, within 
practicable limits, be made so compete as is jossibB" 
in the case of the NomMetallic Compounds. Hence 
feKe Authors, whilst giving the characteristic properties 
of eacij metal, have been obliged to restrict their notice 
to those compounds which possess the greatest interest 
rither of a theoretical or practical kind. 

• j 

Due attention has been paid to the more important 
technical processes connected with 4Jet9Burgy, and no 
pains have been spared to assist the description of such 
processes, by Drawiqgs^of the most modem forms of 
apparatus ^nd plant. 

^ an lmisttatiofi of this the Authors would reffr 
to the Chapter on the Soda and Glass M&wifactuies in 
Part I., ind to the Metallurgy of Iron ii#Part II. 



&V tne end ol the 
Chapters on the Classification of the Elements; on 
Spectrtup Analysis, so far as the detection of terrestrial 
matter is concerned. 


•tamaiy, ills. 


preface' to the third edition 

During the nineteen years which have elapsed since 
the, publication of the first Edition of this vojjome ol 
the Treatise mugh important work on the chemistry 
of the Hotels and their Compounds has been done. 
So milch indeed that a completely New Edition, has 
been prepared, ii^which the Metallic Elements a^d their 
Compounds have been rearranged and all new matter of 
importance added. I again have to thank my friends 
Dib. Cohman and Harden for the valuable help which 
they have given me in this as pi the last volume. 

H. E. ROSCOE. 


Septemhtr> 1597» 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


IHuch new and important matter with regard to the 
Metals and their Compounds has come to light in the 
ten years since the 4st edition of this work appeared, 
and in the present ^ohnne care haa been taken to 
tfdude all the more important poirfte connected,witS 
the recent discoveries. The*suhject of crystallography N 
which formerly Appeared in the first volume, has now. 
been included in the second, syid hire I must express 
my fclanks to Professor Miers for permitting the ^ 
,*>f the illustrations from his own work and fo? reading 
k the proof of this chapter. Several contributors have 
assisted in the work of revision; amongst them I must 
on 0. 0. Bannister, who has jmtten, upon' 


mi 


Metallurgy and Alloys, Mr. Harry Baker, Dr. Oolman? 

Dr. Marshall Watts, and Mr.* Young, who have all 
« 

assisted in various departments, 

H*E. ROSCOE. 


£«pfem&er, 1907. 



Pllfil’ACfe TO TUB FIFTH EDITION 


In preparing the fifth edition of the metals I have* 

tq thank several friends for* asSfetance. By their 

contributions the subject has been brought up to date. 

Whilst the general olwra^er of the work is preserved,« 

several important alteration^ and additions will be 

found in this volume. Thus Dr T f C. Philip has revise*! 

and improved the'introductory and ph}^ioal portion§> 
• * * 
whilst by his reading the whole of the final proofs 

^accuracy has been maintained throughout. Mr, T. W. 

Barker has rearranged fhe chapter on crystallography 

« t 

^Ojji has inserted # the recent work done in that subject. 
Dr, Makfcwcr has succeeded in placing in clear light thcF 
results of the new and important researches in the wide 4 
field of radioactivity, 

Mr, Bannister, who once more has undertake Si the 
metallurgical portion, Dr. Spencer (Bare Barths), Mr, 
Baker (Alkali Manufacture), Drs. Keane and Mollwo 
Perkin (Metallic Compounds) have ably assisted me in 
their several departments. 

It is to be noted that unless a specific statement to 
the contrary is made all atomic freights are referred ttr 
0 - 10 . 


Vf iJ}/ t im 


TI. E. Ilf)SCOE. 
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PREPACK TO THE SIXTH EDITION ’ 1 

3 

In the ten years whiclbhave elapsed since the public 
catftn of the fifth edition of this book much new 
knowledge lias been obtained'of the chemistry of the 
metals and of their compounds. An endeavour has 
be'en made to incorporate the most important of this 
material in the present edition While bringing jthe 

• 1 i 

rest of the volume up to date. Great advances have 
bfeeft made in odr fundamental ideas of atomic and 
fciolecular structure, of valency ajid of chemical affinity 
and in the interpretation of the Periodic Law. ihi^ 
fms been largely a result of the rapid develop]hent of 
the science of radioactivity and the “new physics” 
and of the introduction of two new methods of in¬ 
vestigation—positive ray analysis and X-^ay spectro¬ 
scopy. So rapid has been this advance, and so much 
new data is being acquired daily, that in a work of this 
kind, devoted mainly to a systematic account of the 
metals and their compounds, anything like a complete 
account of the new theories would bo out of place, 
tjply the ft outstanding results of the “ new chemistry ” 
have therefore been referred to, while the general style 

* 4J 

^nd character of the book have been maintained. 

introductory chapter on valency, the classification 
of the * elements, atomic members, isokjpes, atomic 
structure and spectrum, analysis, has b<?en revised' by 



PREFACE 

* 


h Mr. J. Hudleston, and Mr. T* V, Barker has again 
dealt with the section on crystallography* Groups L 
* and II. have *been brought up to date by Professor 
H* V* A. Briscoe; Alkali Manufacture bjf Profe^or 
J. R. Partington ; Groups IIL and V, by Dr. H* 

o 

Little; The Rare Earths and thq. Titanium group by 
Professor J, F, Spencer; Group VI. by Mr. A* A, 
Eldridge; the Germaniurp group and Manganese by Mr* 
C* R. Bury; Group VIll*^^ Dr, 0. R. Howell; while 
Professor C. t) ; Bannister has ^nce more Revised the 
metallurgical portions and Dr* Jflakower the section on 
the Radioactive elements? 


For the purpose only of convenience in handling ^nd 
binding, the booh has been divided into two parts, th^ 
pagination being continuous. 

£ B. MOUAT JONES. 


Ayril t 1023. 
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CHEMISTRY 


THE METALS 

f Tub metals gold, silv^, copper, Iron, tig, aim lead ^ere 
known to the ancients. Wc find them mentioned in the writings 
of the Old Testament, as well as in tlioSc of the early GAek 
authors. The name of mercury is first found in the writings of 
Theophrastus, But th(J existence of moat of the remaining metals 
became known only in comparatively recent^ times. Antimony 
appears have been obtained in very^arly times, although the 
reputed Basil Valentine describes its preparation as^ novelty^ 
bgt neither zinc nor bismuth became generally known ujtil the 
sixteenth century. 

4 An historical notice of each metal will he found under its 
own heading. We have here simply to consider the progress 
of our knowledge concerning the properties ,of the metals as a 
class. 

3 The Latin writer who adopted the name of Gebcr (Voh I., 
P* f>) is the first author in whose writings we find a distinct 
definition of thc*word metal: “Metallum est corpus miscibile, 
fusibile, Iff sub malleo omni dimensione extcndibile.” 
According to this definition, mercury, wl|ich*had been looked 
upon as metallic by the Greek alchemists, is not included 
amongst the metals. Geber likewise distinguished gold and 
silrer as the nolle metajp, jjecause they did not undergo any 
change in the furnace, whereas the others were trfmed base 
ipetals. This definition was accepted throughout the whole 
the .middle ages, so that when the brittle metals antimony* 
bismuth, and rintfeame to he well known, they were glassed as 
bastard or semi-metals. Thus, for instance, ^jncelsus says: 
" Zinc, which is a metal and yet no metal, and bismuth and the 
like being partly malleable . , are bastards *of the metal^.” 
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TJIE METALS, 


Opinfon was divided' respecting the position of mercury, until 
a solidification by extreme cold, and its malleability in this 
onditio^ had been observed in 1759. From this time forward 
b was universally admitted to be a metal. 

The brilliant experiments and reasoning j>f Lavoisier towards 
he close of the eighteenth century finally establish^ *the 
elementary nature of the metals, which hitherto had byfn 
looked upon by the followers ofjStahl as compounded of a calx 
united with phlogiston (Vol. I., p. 14), In Lavoisier’s classifi¬ 
cation of substances, drawn up in 1787, the metals arc grouped 
together as one of the five classes into which he divided tjie 
elements, the distinction between metals and semi-metals being 
abandoned. + 

The decomposition of the alkalj^ by Davy in 1807 made 
chemists acquainted ^ith substances of an entirely new charac¬ 
ter? Although the bases of soda and potash agreed “ with 
metals in opacity, lustre, malleability, conductive powers as to 
heat and electricity, and in their qualities of chemicaF'com- 
bination,” 1 and were classed by Davy himself with the metals, 
vet* inasmuch as they \fere lighter than water, theyowerc not 
onsidere</ by many chemists to be metals proper. In 
Srman and Simorf attempted 3 to revive the old distinction 
>etween true metals and substances resembling metals by pro- 
losing for the new substances the name of metalloids (^ra\Xtw 
\ metal, ecSov similar). This proposal, however, was not gene¬ 
rally accepted, and the elements were from this period classed 
in two groups, the non-metals and the metals, the newly coined 
term, metalloid, being applied, or rather perhaps misapplied, by 
Berzelius in 1811 to designate the former of the two classes, in 
which sense it is still sometimes employed. "It soon became 
evident that the separation of the elements into these two 
groups was not a'iogisal one, since no satisfactory basis of classi¬ 
fication could be obtained. With the discovery of the alkali 
metals a high specific gravity had ceased to be characteristic 
and the property of metallic lustra soon shared its fate. Thm 
tellurium, ^scovered in 1782, wa^ grouped with the metah 
because of its lustre and specific gravity, Its'close chemica 
Analogy with sulphur, however, which was pointed out b; 
Berzelius* in 1^2, clearly indicated that these two element 
belonged to ttb same class, 

** Davy, Jtti'J. Trans,, 1808,06, 31. 

< 1 Gilbert’ll Annvkn f lliOfl, £8, 347. 


GENERAL PROPERTIES Of THE METALS. 
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In the same way, every property supposed to be characteristic 
of a metal has been found to be shared by some one or other 
non-mctallic substance, or to be absent from some Otherwise 
wcll^haracteiyaed metal* TIlus opacity, and the power of 
conducting electricity well, were long deemed essential proper¬ 
ty o( a metal; but we now know that, in very* thin layers, 
mfctala such as gold and silver arc transparent, whilst several 
non-metals, such as graphite* and selenium, in one of its 
modifications, conduct electricity like metals. 

3 The relations of the so-called non-metals to the metals are 


well seen when the elements are arranged according to the 
periodic system (p, GO), whiefi has now r superseded the old 
classification. •Thus the diluents of tho nitrogen group exhibit 
in a striking manner the gradual transition from a distinctly 
nonametallic to a distinctly metallic element. Nitrogen itself is 
undoubtedly a non-mctallic body, whilst phosphorus in certain 
of it^ allotropie modifications approaches the metals, one of 
these modifications, indeed, being termed metallic |)hosphorus* 
AVsemc, the third member of the nitrogen family of elements, 
was formerly classed as a semi-metal. At a later period itVas 
considered to he a metal proper, and even pow some chcmistT 
rsflik it amongst the metals, whilst others, looking to its Writing 
similarity with phosphorus, place it amongst the non-metals. 
Antimony and bismuth are elements which belong to this samo 
group, and these substances are always considered to be metals 
from their close analogy to other distinctly metallic sub¬ 
stances. It will he noticed that the members of this group 
of elements approach more and more closely to a true metal as 
the atomic weight increases. The same peculiarity is observed 
in other groups* The elements titanium and zirconium are, 
on the one hand, closely connected with thejioii-metal silicon, 
whilst, on the other, they exhibit the most marked analogies 
with tin, and are classed accordingly amongst the metals* We 
however, be careful not to draw the conclusion that the 
elements which possess t5ie highest atomic weightyare neces¬ 
sarily metals, ^nd those \Aich possess the lowfiet are ruyi- 
Aetals* Lithium, which after hydrogen and helium possesses 
the smallest atomic weight, is a well characterised metal, and 
hydrogen itself exhibits in its chemical relations *far more 
analogy with the metals than with the non-metils; whilst, on 
the other hand, xenon, with ^)ie atomic weight 130, shows none 
of the characteristics of a metal. 
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Although the division into metals and non-metals is thus 
seen to he one which does not admit of exact definition, it is 
none thJ leas true that the metals as a class do possess certain 
generic properties which moat of the non-metals^ either dq not 
possess at all, or exhibit only in a very elicit degree. Amongst 
these properties that of metallic lustre may especially bfl men¬ 
tioned. This property is characteristic of all metals, and if if is 
not noticeable when the metalsfaxe in a state of fine division, 
jn which case they frequently appear in the form of *black 
powders, it can readily be observed when the powder is rubbed 
with a hard body. • 

. Another generic difference jvhich may be noticed is that 
whilst the characteristic oxides ojj the non-mdtals belong to 
, the class of ocltf-forming oxides, those of the metals arc basic 
in character, only thtf higher oxides of certain of the metals as 
a rule, being callable of forming acids. 


D,ETERMINATION OF THE ATOMIC WEIGHTS 
OF THE METALS. f 

r 

4 Although by the year 1819 chemists were in possession‘of 
he three principles, laid down respectively by Avogadro, 
Duleng and Petit, and Mitscherlicb, by which they are now 
guided in the selection of the atomic weights of the elements, 
pet nearEy half a century was to elapse before the establish¬ 
ment of a consistent and generally accepted method of applying 
these principles. 

Avogadro’s theory (Vol. I., p. 75), proposed iq. 1811, a few years 
only after the introduction of the idea of combination between 
atoms of characteristic weights, renflered necessary a division of 
the particles even of elementary substances. The chemists of 
the period were not, however, prepared to admit the validity of 
these views, and hence they endeavoured to obtain some oljficr 
foundation upon which to erect *a system of atomic weights. 
Ijerzelius (IBIS) found this in thtf assumption ff of the identity 
jOf volume and atom in the case of the elementary gases, ascrib¬ 
ing to water the formula H ? 0 , and to oxygen the relative 
atomic weigltf J 6 . In deciding upon the atomic weights 8 f the 
other elements, especially the metals, Berzelius was forced , 1 
like Dalton, Uf have recourse to jpurely arbitrary assumptions. 
( e ( 1 Eaavi mr fa th&trfa da proportions chimiqnetj iter, Paris, 181 £ 
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When the important discoveries of Dulong and Petit^ and 
Mitscherlich (Yoh L, p. 42), were made, Berzelius at once saw 
the simplification which would be effected by the adaption oi 
the^thcories of these chemists, and in his next table fcf atomic 
weights he introduced them consistently, thus arriving at 
numbers which, with a few exceptions, differ from the modern 
o»es only by small amounts due to the errors of the analytical 
processes then employed. Jhc chief of these exceptions, 
potajpium, sodium, and silver, were due to the close chemical 
analogy’between the strongly basic oxides of these metals and 
tl*ose of calcium, zinc, etc,; this Jed Berzelius, in spite of the 
known specific heat of silver, to formulate them all on the same 
type BO, the^tomic weights assigned to the thre^ metals being 
therefore twice as great ns! those now employed, 
yumas, on the other hand, at first bastyl his system of atomic 
weights on Avogadro’s theory, hut was seduced from his 
allegiance to this tjy a false application of it, which had, 
however, received the countenance of Avogadro himself. 
Because the molecules of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
chlorine *were each supposed, according to this theory, te bo 
made up of two atoms, Dumas concluded that the same should 
Bfe true of the molecules of the vapour # of any elementary 
auhsUncc whatever- On this basis he calculated the vapour 
density of sulphur, but found that the experimental density 
was three times as great as the theoretical. A somewhat 
similar inconsistency was observed in the Ease of phosphorus, 
and Dumas was thus led to abandon Avogadro’e theory, whilst 
Berzelius was induced by the same experiments to modify his 
theory of the identity of volume and atom in the case of simple 
substance and to confine it to the simple permanent gases. 

The discovery of dimifrphism in 1823 had rendered the 
application of Mitscherlich's theory of* isJtnorphism to the 
selection of atomic weights somewhat uncertain, so that at 
tljjs time* about 1830, doubts were cast on the possibility of 
obtaining any satisfactoty Method of ascertaining Jhe relative 
weights of the atoms, and k was proposed that chefflists should 
Content themselves with employing the equivalent weights 
dirfictly determined by analysis. 

The equivalent system bad been proposed in England by 
Wollaston 1 at a very early date (1814), and Mid found very 
general acceptance amongst his countrymen; had, moreover, 

1 ** A Synoptic Settle of ChomicEif Equivalents," ph-L Trans., 1814, 1Q4* 1. 
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beenVadopted by Gmelin in bis great Handbook of Chemistry 
(1817), and had thua come into very general use. The 
tendencj\to abandon the idea of the chemical atom, as distinct 
from the #oqui valent, was moreover strengthened fyy Faraday's 
discovery (1834) that the electrolytic equivalents if the metals, 
that is the relative amounts deposited during a given timq.b^ a 
given current of electricity, are identical with their chemioti 
t equivalents- 

The rapid development of organic cnemistry lyhich occurred 
in the years 1830-1855 made chemists acquainted with many 
reactions, such as the formation of mixed ethers (Williamson), 
acid anhydrides (Gerhardt), and esters, the production of 
mixed salts of *polybasic acids, etc,, which could not easily and 
consistently be formulated on the ba|js of the equivalent system. 
’Numerous modifications of the system were therefore introduced 
by individual investigators, until it became quite impossible to 
interpret a chemical formula without special information as to 
the sense in which the symbols were employed by the particular 
author in question.* 

Atmost ipportant proposal was put forward by Gorhalfdt, who, 
along with Laurent, had resuscitated Avogadro’s theory, and 
applied*! t consistently to all volatile compounds, lie regards 
all the basic oxides of the metals as derived from water by the 
replacement of the hydrogen by two atoms of the metal, the 
general formula of the oxides being H^O. Silver, potassium, and 
sodium thus pecemJd the atomic weights which arc now recog¬ 
nised, whilst the atomic weights of metals such as lead, zinc, 
calcium, etc., had only one-half of the modern values. 

In 1858, the various conflicting systems were finally co¬ 
ordinated by Cannizzaro 1 in his Sketch of a Course oj^JfhemicA 
Philosophy, In this admirable paper, 1 which is one of the classics 
of chemical literaflirc/he pointed out in detail how a complete 
and consistent system of formulae could be obtained by the recog¬ 
nition both of Avogadro’a theory, and the theory of atomic and 
molecular Ijeats as founded by Dultdig tnd Petit, Neumann, and 
Joule, In^ihe case of metals which form compounds volatile 
without decomposition, Cannizzaro was able to show that the? 

< i 

i 

1 Sunto efi mi cono di. fUoaofia chimica f&Lto nclJa Rcalc University di, 
Genova del Prosser* H. ChTmiraaro, Kuuvo Cimcnto (ISSN), Y1L An* 
EngliaL ironslaticm of this paper has been published aa No. IS of the Alembic 
Clitfc Reprmts. Reference may be madc^sUo to the Omniznaro Memorial 
tjwi*iiw hv hiir William Tilrlon. Jmim. ChiW 1 . &OC.+ 11)12* 101* 1(177, 
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atomic weight deduced from specific heat was in agre&nent 
with the value deduced from vapour density. The atomic 
weights suggested by Cannizzaro were gradually odflptcd by 
chemists as ^x>n as they realised the simplicity and consistency 
of flie system, and*they are the ones still employed. One of 
thd immediate results flowing from the adoption of Cannizzaro’s 
numbers was the periodic system of classification of the elements 
introduced by Dc Cbancourtois, Rowlands, Mendelfeff, and 
Lotlmr Meyer (see p. 46). 

5 The determination of the atomic weight of an element in¬ 
volves, as has already been pointed out (Vol. I., p. 77), two 
processes:—(I) The determina^on of the proportion by weight 
in which the diement comt^ncs with other dometts, or, as it is 
called, the chemical equivalent of the element; (2) the selec¬ 
tion of that multiple of the equivalent* wliich represents ff the 
smallest amount of the element found in & molecule, and which 
is known as it imghK 


L Determination op tijbMSquivalent. # 

* 

6 In expressing the chemical equivalents*^ the elements, iT 
i# convenient to have some one clement as the standard of 
reference, and formerly hydrogen was chosen for this purpose, 
ftiace, however, comparatively few of the metals form well- 
defined compounds with* hydrogen, the equivalent of a metal 
referred to hydrogen had in nearly all cases to be calculated 
4 from an analysis of the compounds of the metal with oxygen or 
chlorine. Accordingly, it is generally agreed that oxygen 
should be taken .as the standard element {Vol. L, p, 78). On 
this basiajhe equivalent of an element is defined as the number 
of parts by weight of the element which corvine with 8 parts 
by weight of oxygen. Our knowledge of the quantitative 
'relation between hydrogen and oxygen {Vol. I., p, 281) on the 
oqp hand, and hydrogen and chlorine (Vol. I,, p, 213) on the 
other, permits an exbcnston*of the definition in thj following 
terms : the equivalent of ait element is the numbef of parts tyy 
freight of the element which combine with 1-003 parts b^ 
weight of hydrogen or 35*46 parts by weight of chlorine. 
Eleir&nts which combine with any of the standards in several 
different proportions have, of course, a corresponding number of 
different equivalents. # # 

The equivalent of an element can be most directly deter^in^d t 
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by tile analysis or synthesis of its oxide, a process which gives 
immediately the proportion by weight in which the element 
combined with oxygen. Thus the equivalents of nickel and 
iron have been determined by reducing a weighed amount of 
the oxide to the corresponding metalj whilst the inverse process 
of converting the metal into an oxide has been employed in 
determining the equivalents of antimony and of bismuth, in 
most cases, however, this direct process cannot bo applied, and 
lccourso is then had to indirect methods of analysis or synthesis. 
Thus the chlorides of the metals cannot, as a rule, be directly 
analysed or synthesised with great quantitative accuracy; it.is 
therefore usually more couveqjent and accurate to bring a 
weighed amoi/ht of the chloride into reaction with a salt of 
silver, and ascci^am either the amount of silver required to 
combine with the whole of the chlorine present, or the weight 
of silver chloride produced, or both of these quantities. When 
this is known, the amount of chlorine present, a&d therefore the 
composition of the chloride, can be calculated, provided that the 
ratio in which silvtr unites with chlorine, i. c., the composition 
of Silver chloride, be known. 4 

" Stas found, for ^ample, that 85*031 parts of sodium chloride 
Tequirffd 156-362 parts of silver for the complete precipitation *>f 
its chlorine in the form of silver chloride. Since 107-12 parts pi 
silver were found by him to he equivalent to 1 of hydrogen, and to 
combine with 35-13 of chlorine to form silver chloride, it follows 
that the amount ot sodium chloride which is required to Teact 
with 107-12 parts of silver, and therefore contains 35-18 parts 

of chlorine, is ^L*?? 7 ' 12 = 58 00. Hcncc 58 08 - 35-18 = 

lu6-8f>2 

22*88 parts of sodium are equivalent to 107-12 par^of silver, 
or 1 part of hydrogen. This conclusion, if restated on the 
basis of the oxygen sfendard, would run: 23-06 parts of sodium 
are equivalent to 107*98 parts of silver or 8 parts of oxygen. 

In a similar way, the equivalent of an element may be ^in- 
directly ascertained by estimating %htf amount of any substance 
required for, or produced in, a rtoction in which a weighed 
amount of the element or one of its compounds takes part. Tfcft 
equivalents of a very large number of the metals have accord- 
ingly beet ascejfained by the conversion of an oxide into & salt, 
of a salt into^n oxide, or of one salt into another. Thus, for 
example, Erdmnn and Marchand found that 100 parts of 
calcium carbonate yield 136-05 parts of calcium sulphate. Prom 
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the known composition and properties of carbonic acid gas and 
sulphur trioxide, it follows that an increase of weight of 35*80 in 
this reaction corresponds with 43-67 parts of carbonic acid gas 
in tfie origin^ carbonate, and, further, that this is combined with 
such a quantity of'an oxide as contains 15*88 parts of oxygen, 
Jfendb 100 parts of calcium carbonate, which gain 36-05 m the 

reaction, contain — — 43*09 parts of carbonic acid 

* 35-80 ■ 1 


gas, combined with 56 01 parts of calcium oxide, and this con¬ 
tains " "16 parts of oxygen, and 40-01 of calcium. 

Hence, according to this partici*Iar experiment, the equivalent of 
calcium is ^ 2CJ305. The equivalent of calcium can 


alsp be similarly‘deduced from the results obtained by*thc 
same chemists for the calcination of calc-spar, 13*0031 grams 
of \)Jiich werfr found to yield 7-6175 grams of quicklime on 
ignition. 

In other cases the amount of hydrogen wliich is evolved when 
a weighed amount of a metal is dissolved in an aotd or dikali 
(aluminium, zinc), the amount of a mctqj precipitated by a 
Weighed amount of another metal from a solution of ofle of its 
suits, the amount of metal deposited by the electrolysis of a 
weighed amount of a salt (copper), the amount of an acid 
required to neutralise a weighed amount of a given base, may 
be used for the determination of the equivalent, provided that 
the necessary knowledge of the equivalents of the various other 
substances involved is available. 


In all these indirect processes, in addition to the unavoidable 
experimental error of the actual estimation, there is also the 
experimental error involveS in each of the equivalents employed 
in the calculation. The investigator, therefore, in selecting 
methods for the determination of the equivalent of an element, 
vgll, if possible, choose such as involve substances of which the 
equivalents are known with*tho greatest accuracy. ^The experi¬ 
mental error qf the actual estimation cannot be entirely removed, 
"b^t its effect is diminished by taking the average result gf 
a farge number* of experiments, and by arranging that the 
amo*unt of material employed shall be sufficiently large to 
make this inevitable error hear os small a ratiS as possible to 
the number which is to be determined. A further precaution, 
which should always be taken when it is practicable^.^ to 
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determine the equivalent by as many distinct processes as 
possible, since in this way the special experimental error which 

1 is peculiar to each process is to some extent eliminated. 

The experimental foundation which is thus /seen to. r be 
necessary for the construction of a system of equivalents is due 
in great part to the classical labours of Stas, 1 who carried the 
processes of analytical chemistry to a decree of accuracy quilfe 
'unknown to his predecessors, Dalton, liorxdius, and Dumas. 
Stas chose silver as the substance which was most convenient 
for experimental purposes, and determined its equivalent on the 
one hand to oxygen, and on the otheT to chlorine, bromint, 
iodine, sulphur, and potassiumf very great precautions being 
taken to avoid error. Tho equivalent of silvef to chlorine, 
.bromine, and iodino was determine# by tho direct synthesis of 
the "corresponding compound. In the casd of chlorine, ^he 
silver and the silver chloride obtained from it were weighed; 
on the other hand, the compositions of tin bromide and ipdide 
were determined by a scries of complete syntheses, the metallic 
silver, the bromine or iodine, and thc J silver bromide or iodide 
bein£ all weighed. The equivalent of silver to oxygen was ascer¬ 
tained by the reduction of silver chlorate, bromatc, and iodatc 
to the chloride, bromide, and iodide. The difference in weight 
between the oxygenated salt which was taken and the halogen 
compound wliich was obtained gives the ratio of oxygen to silver 
chloride, etc., and the composition of the latter having been 
ascertained as just described, the ratio of silver to oxygen can 

• be calculated. In another series of experiments designed for 
the same purpose, potassium chlorate was converted into 
potassium chloride by heat, and the ratio of potassium chloride 
to oxygen thus obtained* The amount of silver necessary to 
combine with thej?htarine of a weighed amount of potassium 
chloride was then determined, and the ratio silver: potassium 

* chloride : oxygen thus ascertained* A similar series of ex¬ 
periments was carried out with the sulphide and sulphate ^f 
silver In Jhis way, then, the equivalents of silver, chlorine, 
brqjnine, iodine, sulphur, and pota^ium, relatively to oxygen, 
i^ere all obtained, and these were used by Stas for the deter-* 
mination of the equivalents of sodium, lithium, lead, and 
nitrogen, ( # 

The probable error in the mean equivalent of silver deduced 

1 ^Jouvclfofl rcclierchce hut ]ch bin des proportions diimirpies; aur lea poidi 
et four rapports rautuola (Bruxelles, 186Jj), 
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THE FOLLOWING ARE THE ATOMIC WEIGHTS OF THE ELEMENTS 
USED IN THIS VOLUME. 

in&a. 


International Atomic 

0 - IB. 


Aluminium .A1 27-1 

, Antimony. . .Hb 120-2 

Argtm .A 30-9 

An&enic.As 74'GG 

Barium.Ba 137-37 

Bismuth .BL 208-0 

Boron .B JO-0 

Bromine .Br 79-02 

Cadmium.Cd 112-40 

Cicnium. Ch 132-81 

Calcium .Ca 404)7 

Carbon .C 324)05 

Cerium.Co 14025 

Chlorine.CL 3&4G 

Chromium H H r ..Cr G2-0 

Cobalt .'.Co GS-97 

CoKmbiimi .Cl) ' U31 

Copper , <..Oil 00 57 

JJyaprutbum.3)y 102-5 

Erbium .Er 107-7 

Europium.Eu 152-0 

Fluorine .F 10 0 

Gadolinium .Cd 157-0 

Gallium .Ca 70-1 

Germanium ., t .Go 72-5 

Glucinum. Cl 0-1 

Gold .Au 1G7-2 

Helium. Mo 4-00 

Hulmiuin .Ho 103-5 

Hydrogen.H 1-008 

indium.In 114-3 

(odino .*.-. I ( 120-02 

Iridium.Ir 103-1 

Iron .Fa G5'B4 

Krypton .Kr 82-02 

Lanthanum .La 1300 

Load ..*.Ph 207-20 

Lithium ,. .Li 0'04 

Lutecium.Lu 175-0 

Uftgnmium .Mg 24-02 

Maiignneut ( .Mn 54-03 

Mercury.- Hg 300-0 

_V_ 


fl = ie. 

Molybdenum.Mo 0G-d 

(Neodymium .Nd 144-3 

Neon .;.No £0-2 

Nickel..Ni li&EiS 

Niton (nuiiu m e manatk m) Nt 222-4 

Nitrogen .N 14-008 

Osmium.Oa 1909 

Oxygen .... + . f> 10 00 

Pair*duim .Pd 1007 

PJi<&pboni$ .... ♦ P 3104 

Platinum .. *.l*t 1&1V3 

Potassium .K JO-10 

Praseodymium „..Fr 14O-0 

Radium .(.^...Ea ? L ?0-0 

Rhodium .Rh 102-0 

Rubidium . IU> 85-45' 

Ruthenium .Ru 101-7 

Samarium .Ha 150-4 

Scandium .He 45-1 

Selenium .Ho 70-3 

Silicon .Hi 28-0 

Silver.As 107-88 

Sodium .Na 23-00 

Strontium .Hr 87-63 

Sulphur .H 32-00 

Tantalum .Tn, 181-5 

Tellurium .To 127-5 

Terbium.Tb 159-2 

Thallium .Tl 204-0 

Thorium.*.Th 232-lf 

Thi^iuin. Tin 1G8-5 

Tin.Sn 118-7 

Titanium . Ti 48-1 

Tungsten .W 184-0 

Uranium .U 238-2 

Ysnfujimlt ..V 51-^ 

Xenon .Xe 130-2 

Ytt.erbium(Nnoyttcrbium)Yb 173-5 

Yttrium.. Yt 89-30 

Zinc .Zn 65-37 

Zirconium . .. T.. Zt pO-O 
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THE METALS 

f The metals gold, silv^, copper, iron, tig, ana lead were 
known to the ancients. We find them mentioned in the writing# 
of Ihe Old Testament, as well as in th<&c of the early Grtck 
authors. The name of mercury is first found in the writings of 
Theofhrastus, But thef existence of most of the remaining metals 
became known only in coni]>arativeIy recent^ times, Antimony 
appears ty have been obtained in very early times, although the 
reputed Basil Valentine describes its preparation as'a novelty 
b^jt neither zinc nor bismuth became generally known ujjtil the 
sixteenth century. 

*An historical notice of each metal will he found under its 
own heading. We have here simply to consider the progress 
of our knowledge concerning the pTopertics.of the metals as a 
class. 

3 The Latin writer who adopted the name of Gcber (Vol. I., 
p. (i) is the first author in whose writings we find a distinct 
definition of the*word metal: “ Metal! urn est corpus miecibile, 
fusibile, sub mallco omni dimensione extendibile,” 
According to this definition, mercury, w^icUiad been looked 
upon as metallic by the Greek alchemists, is not included 
amongst the metals. Geber likewise distinguished gold and 
silfer as the noble meta^, Jjoeausc they did not undergo any 
change in the furnace, whereas the others were filmed base 
petals. This definition was accepted throughout the wholeof 
the .middle ages, so that when the brittle metals antimony* 
bismuth, and aunfeame to be well known, they were passed as 
bastard or semi-metals* Thus, for instance, Ui^acelsus says: 
“ Zinc, which is a metal and yet no metal, and bismuth and the 
like being partly malleable «•, * » are bastards v of the metal j.” 
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Opipjon was divided'respecting the position of mercury, until 
53 solidification by extreme cold, and its malleability in this 
onditio^ had been observed in 1759. From this time forward 
t was universally admitted to be a metal 

The brilliant experiments and reasoning *jf Lavoisier towards 
.he close of the eighteenth century finally establish^ *the 
elementary nature of the metals, which hitherto had b^fn 
looked upon by the followers of jStahl as compounded of a calx 
united with phlogiston (Vol. I., p. 14). In Lavoisier’s classifi¬ 
cation of substances, drawn up in 1787, the metals arc grSuped 
together as one of the five classes into which he divided tjie 
dements, the distinction between metals and semi-metals being 
abandoned. • 

The decomposition of the alkalf by Davy in 1807 made 
chomists acquainted T^'ith substances of an entirely new charac¬ 
ter? Although the bases of soda and potash agreed “ with 
metals in opacity, lustre, malleability, conductive powers as to 
heat and electricity, and in their qualifies of chcmicaPcom- 
bEuation,” 1 and were classed by Davy himself with the metals, 
vct F inasmuch as they \tere lighter than water, theyt-werc not 
onsideretf by many chemists to be metals proper. In ‘1898 
irman and Simorf attempted 2 to revive the old distinctipn 
jet ween true metals and substances resembling metals by pro- 
losing for the new substances the name of metalloids (/ttTtiXXo* 1 
i metal, el&os similar). This proposal, however, was not gene¬ 
rally accepted, and the elements were from this period classed 
in two groups, the non-metals and the metals, the newly coined 
term, metalloid, being applied, or rather perhaps misapplied, by 
Berzelius in 1811 to designate the former of the two classes, in 
which sense it is still sometimes employed. 1 It soon became 
evident that the separation of the elements into these two 
groups was not a*mgi«al one, since no satisfactory basis of classi¬ 
fication could be obtained* With the discovery of the alkali 
metals a high specific gravity had ceased to be characteristic 
and the pjoperty of metallic lustw soon shared its fate, Tbm 
tellurium, scovered in 1782, w^j grouped with the metali 
because of its lustre and specific gravity, ItaMose chernics. 
Analogy with sulphur, however, which was pointed cufr b] 
Berzelius* in 1^12, clearly indicated that these two clement 
belonged to tlte same class* 

41 Davy, rtif, Trw*„ 13QS, 98, 3L 

r 11 Gilbert AjwkjIct, lbOB, £& 347. 
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In the same way, every property supposed to be characteristic 
of a metal has been found to be shared by some one nr other 
non-metallic substance, ox to be absent from some ^therwiae 
wellicharacteijsed mctah Thus opacity, and the power of 
conducting electricity well, were long deemed essential proper¬ 
ties of a metal; but we now know that, in very thin layers, 
mfctals such as gold and silver aio transparent, whilst several 
non-metals, such as graphite and selenium, in one of its 
modifications, conduct electricity like metals. 

3 The relations of the so-called non-metals to the metals are 
wtfll seen when the elements are arranged according to the 
periodic system {p. 50), whic^ has now superseded the old 
classification. *Thus the clients of the nitrogen group exhibit 
in a striking manner the gradual transition from a distinctly 
non*metallic to a distinctly metallic element. Nitrogen itself is 
undoubtedly a non-metallic body, whilst phosphorus in certain 
of it^ allotropie modifications approaches the metals, one of 
these modifications, indeed, being termed metallic phosphorus. 
Arsenic, the third member of the nit^pgen family of elements, 
was formerly classed as a semi-metal. At a later period itVas 
considered to be a metal proper, and even pow some chemist? 
ratik it amongst the metals, whilst others, looking to its linking 
similarity with phosphorus, place it amongst the non-metals. 
Antimony and bismuth are elements which belong to this same 
group, and these substances me always considered to be metals 
from their close analogy to other distinctly metallic sub¬ 
stances. It will be noticed that the members of this group 
of elements approach more ami more closely to a true metal as 
the atomic weight increases. The same peculiarity is observed 
in other groups. The elements titanium and zirconium are, 
on the one hand, closely connected with the^on-mefcal silicon, 
whilst, on the other, they exhibit the most marked analogies 
with tin, and are classed accordingly amongst the metals. We 
m^t, however, be careful not to draw the conclusion that the 
elements which possess tJie highest atomic weight^jire neccs* 
sarily metals, ^nd those wflrich possess the lowbt are nqp- 
Petals. Lithium, which after hydrogen and helium possesses 
the smallest atonwc weight, is a well characterised metal, and 
hydrogen itself exhibits in its chemical relations *far more 
analogy with the metals than with the non-metals; whilst, on 
the other hand, xenon, with f^ie atomic weight 130, shows none 
of the characteristics of a metal. 
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Although the division into metals and non-metals is thus 
seen to be one which does not admit of exact definition, it is 
none th^less true that the metals as a class do possess certain 
generic properties which most o£ the non-metals^either dq not 
possess at all, or exhibit only in a very slight degree. Amongst 
these properties that of metallic lustre may especially bl men¬ 
tioned, Tins property is characteristic of all metals, and if if is 
not noticeable when the metalstare in a state of fine division, 
in which case they frequently appear in the form of (black 
powders, it can readily be observed when the powder is rubbed 
with a hard body. * 

, Another generic difference prhich may be noticed is that 
whilst the characteristic oxides ojj the non-mdtals belong to 
, the class of acid-forming oxides, those of the metals are basic 
in character, only tlitf higher oxides of certain of the metals, as 
a rule, being capable of forming acids. 


4 

D,ETERMINATION OF THE ATOMIC WEIGHTS 
OF THE METALS. * 

r 

4 Although by the year 1819 chemists were in possession^of 
,he three principles, laid down respectively by Avogadro, 
Dulong and Petit, and Mitscherlich, by which they are now 
;uided in the selection of tire atomic weights of the elements, 
yet nearly half a century was to elapse before the establish¬ 
ment of a consistent and generally accepted method of applying 
these principles. 

Avogadro's theory (Vol, L, p. 75), proposed iij 1811, a few years 
only after the introduction of the idea of combination between 
atoms of characteristic weights, rendered necessary a division of 
the particles even of elementary substances. The chemists of 
the period were not, however, prepared to admit the validity of 
these views, and hence they endeavoured to obtain some of^er 
foundation upon which to erect % system of atomic weights, 
I^erzeliua (T818) found this in thrf assumption,of the identity 
^of volume and atom in the case of the elementary gases, ascriB- 
mg to water the formula H z 0 , and to oxygen the relative 
atomic weigfy ; 6 . In deciding upon the atomic weights 8 f the 
other element, especially the metals, Berzelius was forced , 1 
like Dalton, t</ have recourse to purely arbitrary assumptions* 

i *( 1 JSttai twr la ihioric dot proportions chimiques, efc., P«i»* ISltT. 
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When the important discoveries of Duloug and Petitfr and 
Mitscherlich (Vol, I., p, 42), were made, Berzelius at once saw 
the simplification which would be effected by the adaption of 
thejheories of these chemists, and in his next table fcf atomic 
weights he introduced them consistently, thus arriving at 
numbers which, with a few exceptions, differ from the modern 
o*es only by small amounts due to the errors of the analytical 
processes then employed, yhe chief of these exceptions, 
potassium, sodium, and silver, were due to the close chemical 
analogy'between the strongly basic oxides of these metals and 
those of calcium, zinc, etc,; this led Berzelius, in spite of the 
known specific heat of silver, to formulate them all on the same 
type HO, thetriomie weights assigned to the three metals being 
therefore twice as great a^those now employed. 

yumas, on the other hand, at first bas^i his system of atomic 
weights on Avogadro’s theory, but was seduced from hi a 
allegiance to $his bv a false application of it, which had, 
however, received the countenance of Avogadro himself* 
Because the molecules of hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
chlqfine *were each supposed, according to this theory, to bo 
made up of two atoms, Dumas concluded that the same should 
Ifc true of the molecules of the vapour "of any elementary 
substance whatever. On this basis he calculated the vapour 
density of sulphur, but found that the experimental density 
was three times as great as the theoretical. A somewhat 
similar inconsistency was observed in the base of phosphorus, 
and Dumas was thus led to abandon Avogadro’s theory, whilst 
Berzelius was induced by the same experiments to modify his 
theory of the identity of volume and atom in the case of simple 
Gubstanq^ and to confine it to the simple permanent gases. 

The discovery of dimdrphism in 1823 had rendered the 
application of Mitschcrlich’s theory of* isomorphism to the 
selection of atomic weights somewhat uncertain, so that at 
tl^s time, about 1830, doubts were cast on the possibility of 
obtaining any satisfactory *mthod of ascertaining Jhe relative 
weights of the atoms, and k was proposed that ctifliists should 
Content themselves with employing the equivalent weights 
directly determined by analysis. 

The oquivjdent system had been proposed in England by 
"Wollaston 1 at a very early date (1814), and fc&d found very 
general acceptance amongst his countrymen; ^ had, moreover, 

1 “ A Synoptic Sooto ol Chemical' Equivalents," Phli JVbiw,, 1814, 1Q4# 1. 
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been/adopted by Gmelm in his great Handbook of Chemidry 
(1817), and had thus come into very general use, The 
tendency\to abandon the idea of the chemical atom, as distinct 
from the •equivalent, wag moreover strengthened by Faraday’s 
discovery (1834) that the electrolytic equivalents 6f the metals, 
that is the relative amounts deposited during a given time by a 
given current of electricity, are identical with their chemiorJl 
equivalents. 

The rapid development oE organic cnemistry vyhich occurred 
in the yeara 1830-1855 made chemists acquainted with many 
reactions, such as the formation of mixed ethers (Williamson), 
acid anhydrides (Gcrhardt), and esters, the production of 
mixed salts of <po]ybasic acids, etc., which could not easily and 
consistently be formulated on the bafs of the equivalent system* 
'Numerous modifications of the system were therefore introduced 
by individual investigators, until it became quite impossible to 
interpret a chemical formula without special information as to 
the sense in which the symbols were employed by the particular 
author in question. * 

A<most important prop&sal was put forward by CcrhaVdfc, who, 
along with Laurent, had resuscitated Avogadro’s theory, and 
apphed*it consistently to all volatile compounds* He regards! 
all the basic oxides of the metals as derived from water by tl*e 
replacement of the hydrogen by two atoms of the metal, the 
general formula of the oxides being R 3 Q. Silver, potassium, and 
sodium thus jcceivifld the atomic weights which arc now recog- 
. niaed, whilst the atomic weights of metals such as lead, zinc, 
calcium, etc., had only one-half of the modern values. 

In 1858, the various conflicting systems were finally co¬ 
ordinated by Cannizzaro 1 in his Sketch of a Course o^hemiail 
Philosophy. In this admirable paper,'which is one of the classics 
of chemical literaflirc, f he pointed out in detail how a complete 
and consistent system of formulae could be obtained by the recog¬ 
nition both of Avogadro’s theory, and the theory of atomic and 
molecular l^eats as founded hy Dulcftig and Fetit, Neumann, and 
Joule. In%e case of metals which form compounds volatile 

without decomposition, Cannizzaro was able to show that the 

c « 

* 

1 Simla d\ un eorao di, filoBofia chimicii fit to nollt Rente University di 
GotiovfL del ProftfMom S. Cannizzaro, Nuevo Cimcuto (1&58), VII. An* 
English translation of this paper hae hern published &3 Ko* 18 of tho Atetnbic 
Cltd* Reprint*. Reference ma*y be ma/1^ also to the Cannizzaro Memorial 
Tjvntnru kv Mir Will km Tilt! on. Jmtm, Chtm. Sfif.. lClS. 101. 1077. 
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atomic weight deduced from specific heat was in agre&nent 
with the value deduced from vapour density* The atomic 
weights suggested by Cannizzaro were gradually adfipted by 
chemists as ^)on as they realised the simplicity and cKnsistcncy 
of fhe system, andHhey are the ones still employed* One of 
thdinfmiediate results flowing from the adoption of Cannizzaro's 
numbers was the periodic system of classification of the elements 
introduced by Dc Chancourtois, Newlauds, MendeMeff, and 
Lothur Meyer (see p* 16), 

5 The determination of the atomic weight of an clement in¬ 
volves, as has already been pointed out (Vol. I., p* 77), two 
processes :—(1) The determina^on of the proportion by weight 
in which the rfernent complies with other elements, or, as it is 
called, the chemical equivalent of tlie element; ( 2 ) the selec¬ 
tion of that multfple of the equivalent* which represents ff the 
smallest amount of the element found in a molecule, and which 
is known as it weight. 


J, Determination of tji e*Kqu] valent, 4 

* 

6 In expressing the chemical equivalent^of the element, iT 
if? convenient to have some one element as the standard of 
reference, and formerly hydrogen was chosen for this purpose, 
&&oe> however, comparatively few of f he metals form well- 
defined compounds with* hydrogen, the equivalent of a metal 
referred to hydrogen had in nearly all cases to be calculated 
4 from an analysis of the compounds of the metal with oxygen or 
chlorine- Accordingly, it is generally agreed that oxygen 
should be taken .as the standard element (VoL I., p. 78). On 
this basifi^he equivalent of an clement is defined as the number 
of parts by weight of the element which corvine with 8 parts 
by weight of oxygen* Our knowledge of the quantitative 
'relation between hydrogen and oxygen (Vol, l rj p* 281) on the 
oi^p hand, and hydrogen and chlorine {Vol, I,, p, 213) on the 
other, permits an extensSon*of the definition in thj following 
terms: the equivalent of ait element is the numbef of parts J>y 
height of the element which combine with 1*003 ports b^ 
weight of hydrogen or 35*10 parts by weight of chlorine. 
Elenftnts which combine with any of the standards in several 
different proportions have, of course, a corresponding number of 
different equivalents. 4 # 

The equivalent of an element can be most directly deter^in*pd # 
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by the analysis or synthesis of its oxide, a process which gives 

immediately the proportion by weight in which the element 
combined with oxygen. Thus the equivalents of nickel and 
iron have been determined by reducing a weighed amount of 
the oxide to the corresponding metal, whilst the inverse process 
of converting the metal into an oxide has been emplojied in 
determining the equivalents of antimony and of bismuth, in 
most cases, however, this direct process cannot bo applied, and 
recourse is then had to indirect methods of analysis or syndesis. 
Thus the chlorides of the metals cannot, as a rule, be directly 
analysed or synthesised with great quantitative accuracy; it.is 
therefore usually more convc^ent and accurate to biing a 
weighed amoifnt of the chloride into reaction with a salt of 
silver, and asccriam either the amount of silver required to 
corwbme with the whole of the chlorine present, or the weight 
of silver chloride produced, or both of these quantities. When 
this is known, the amount of chlorine present, apd therefore the 
composition of the chloride, can be calculated, provided that the 
ratio in which silvtr unites with chlorine, e., the compositiim 
of Silver chloride, be known. * 

** Stas found, for example, that 85 031 parts of sodium chloride 
required IGG-8G2 parts of silver for the complete precipitation *)f 
its chlorine in the form of silver chloride. Since 107*12 parts pf 
silver were found by him to be equivalent to I of hydrogen, and to 
combine with 35*18 of chlorine to form silver chloride, it follows 
that the amount ot sodium chloride which is required to react 
with 107*12 parts of silver, and therefore contains 35*18 parts 

of chlorine, is -? 7 ' 12 = 58-00. Hence 58-00 - 35-18 = 

22-88 parts of sodium are equivalent to 107*12 parj^of silver, 
or 1 part of hydrogen. This contusion, if re-stated on the 
basis of the oxygen standard, would run: 23-00 parts of sodium 
are equivalent to 107-98 parts of silver or 8 parts of oxygen. 

In a similar way, the equivalent of an element may be in¬ 
directly ascertained by estimating ^htf amount of any substance 
required for, or produced in, a reaction in which a weighed 
amount of the element or one of its compounds takes part, Tift 
equivalents of a very large number of the mptals have accord¬ 
ingly beeh ascertained by the conversion of an oxide into 4 salt, 
of a salt into^n oxide, or of one salt into another. Thus, for 
example, Erdmann and Marchand found that 100 parts of 
cerium carbonate yield 13G-05 parts of calcium sulphate. From 
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the known composition and properties of carbonic acid gas and 
sulphur trioxide, it follows that an increase of weight of 35*80 in 
this reaction corresponds with 43-GT parts of cerbonift acid gas 
in fjio original carbonate, and, further, that this is combined with 
such a quantity of'an oxide as contains 15-88 parts of oxygen, 
Jlendfe 100 parts of calcium carbonate, which gain 36'05 in the 


reaction, contain 


43-67 X 36-05 
35*80 * 


= 43-99 parts of carbonic acid 


gas^ombined with 56-01 parts of calcium oxide, and this con- 


A . 15*88 x 30-05 

35 . 80 “ 


= 16 parts of oxygen, and 40-01 of calcium. 


Hence, according to this partic4!ar experiment, the equivalent of 
calcium is 2(^305. The equivalent of calcium can 


alsp be similarly'deduced from the remits obtained by*the 
same chemists for the calcination of calc-spar, 13-6031 grams 
of i^Jiich wen* found to yield 7*G175 grams of quicklime on 
ignition. 

* In other cases the amount of hydrogen which is evolved when 
a vycighed amount of a metal is dissolved in an aotd or Alkali 
(aluminium, zinc), the amount of a metfj precipitated by a 
Weighed amount of another metal from a solution of offe of its 
suits, the amount of metal deposited by the electrolysis of a 
weighed amount of a salt (copper), the amount of an acid 
required to neutralise a weighed amount of a given base, may 
be used for the determination of the equivalent, provided that 
. the necessary knowledge of the equivalents of the various other 
substances involved is available. 

In all these indirect processes, in addition to the unavoidable 
experimental error of the actual estimation, there is also the 
experimental error involved in each of the equivalents employed 
in the calculation. The investigator, therefore, in selecting 
methods for the determination of the equivalent of an element, 
^jll, if possible, choose such as involve substances of which the 
equivalents are known 'rflth^the greatest accuracy, ^The experi¬ 
mental error oj the actual estimation cannot be entirely removed, 
*b'it its effect is diminished by taking the average result gf 
a large number* of experiments, and by arranging that the 
amount of material employed shall be sufficiently large to 
make this inevitable error bear as small a rati! as possible to 
the number which is to be determined. A father precaution, 
which should always be taken when it is practicable^*!^ to 
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determine the equivalent by as many distinct processes as 
possible, since in this way the special experimental error which 
is peculiar to each process is to some extent eliminated. 

The experimental foundation which is thus /seen to be 
necessary for the construction of a system of equivalents is due 
in great part to the classical labours of Stas, 1 who carries the 
processes of analytical chemistry to a degreo of accuracy quitfe 
unknown to his predecessors, Dulton, Berzelius, and Dumas. 
Stas chose silver as the substance which was most convenient 
for experimental purposes, and determined its equivalent on the 
one hand to oxygen, and on the other to chlorine, brominb, 
iodine, sulphur, and potassium, very great precautions being 
taken to avoid error. The cquiv^ent of silver to chlorine, 
.bromine, and iodine was determined’ hy the direct synthesis of 
the ( Corresponding coiVj pound. In the case of chlorine, £he 
silver and the silver chloride obtained from it were weighed; 
on the other hand, the compositions of the bromide and ipdide 
were determined by a series of complete syntheses, the metallic 
silver, the bromine or iodine, and the’silver bromide or iodide 
being all weighed. The equivalent of silver to oxygen was aeeor- 
tained by the rcduQtion of silver chlorate, bromatc, and iodato 
to the fcddoride, bromide, and iodide. The difference in weight 
between the oxygenated salt which was taken and the halogen 
compound which was obtained gives the ratio of oxygen to silver 
chloride, etc., and the composition of the latter having been 
ascertained as just described, the ratio of silver to oxygen can 

* be calculated. In another series of experiments designed for 
the same purpose, potassium chlorate was converted into 
potassium chloride by heat, and the ratio of potassium chloride 
to oxygen thus obtained. The amount of silver necessary to 
combine with the^hlorine of a weighed amount of potassium 
chloride was then determined, and the ratio silver: potassium 

* chloride : oxygen thus ascertained. A similar series of ex¬ 
periments was carried out with the sulphide and sulphate ol 
silver. In^his way, then, the equivalents of silver, chlorine, 
brqjnine, iodine, sulphur, and potarifiium, relatively to oxygen, 
l^ere all obtained, and these were used by Stas for tho dcteT-* 
mination of the equivalents of sodium, lithium, lead, and 
nitrogen. ( * 

The probable eiror in the mean equivalent of silver deduced 

1 ^ouvellea rccherchca sur lea loia des proportions chimiipies; stir lea poidi 
|toaii^oa et lour rapports rautucls [Bruxelles, ISflG]. 
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from these five sets of experiments amounts to only 0*00^4 per 
cent* More recent investigations, however, tend to show that, in 
spite of the great care exercised by Stas, certain erfors were 
not avoided* and that the numbers obtained by him require 
correction* The fundamental Tatios have been subjected to very 
careful revision by a number of workers, and the result ha£ been 
fjat the values adopted by Stas have been altered to a alight 
extent. The most probable yalue, for example, of the ratio* 
Ag ; AgCl is now taken as 100:132-87, instead of LOO: 132-85, 
foun8 by Stas, The adoption of corrected values for the 
fundamental ratios has rendered necessary alterations in those 
atomic weights which have been calculated with the aid of the 
ratios. The ^changes which have been agreed on are all 
incorporated in the table*of atomic weights on p. 2, and a 
su nunary of the work which has led to«thc adoption of these 
changes will be found in the Eeports of the International 
Committee on ^Vtomic Weights. 1 

TUG special methods adopted for the determination of the 
equivalents of the various metula Mill be'found under their 
sc vend headings. 

II. Selection of the Atomic Weight, 

*7 The methods already described (Vol I., p* 77) for the 
determination of the atomic weight of an element by ascer¬ 
taining the molecular weights of a numbq; of its compounds 
by the vapour density method, and then finding out by 
■ comparison the smallest amount of the element which is ever 
present in a molecule, may be applied without alteration to such 
of the metals as dorm volatile compounds. Many metals, how ¬ 
ever, formwuch a small number of volatile compounds that the 
determination of the atomic weight by Jhiav method becomes 
unsatisfactory, and, of course, it cannot be applied at nil fo such 
of the metals as do not form volatile compounds. The inole- 
cqjgr weights both of the metals themselves and of their com¬ 
pounds in solution in various solvents may in certafti cases be 
ascertained either by the cr/oacopic method of Raoult, or by tjie 
boiling point method (Vol. I., p. 132). 

In cases to which none of those methods can bp applied 

L Ptoc. CJim. So c>, 10GG, £2, 8; 1007, 23, 7t 1008, @VJS; && 3; 
Jwm. Vhtm. Soc. t 1909, 96, 2219; 1910, 97, 1911, 99, 1870 : m2 , 

101,1882; 1913, 103, 1743; 1914, 10H, 2&77j 1910, 10K 12S2; 1910,109, 
777j 1919,116,979; 1020, 117,88(1. 
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chemists are guided by the specific beat of the metal and its 
compounds, its general relations with the other dements, and 
the isomorphism of its compounds. 

. / 

Mo^eculab Weights of the Compounds of the Metals. 

8 The moat volatile among the compounds of the met^Jb 
h arc the orga no-mctallic derivatives, which may be looked upon 
as compounds of the metals with the alcohol radicles. They 
are usually obtained by the action of a metal on an organic 
iodide, zinc-methyl, for example, being prepared by the action 
of zinc on methyl iodide : 

2Zn + 2CH 3 I - Znl a + Zn(CH 3 ) 2 / 

, ,* 

These compounds qge usually liquids which boil at compara¬ 
tively low temperatures, and their vapour densities can therefore 
be determined by the ordinary methods, except that, as they 
are very readily oxidised, and are usually spontaneously in¬ 
flammable, the determinations must be carried out in tyr 
atmosphere of an indiffefent gas, such as nitrogen. In addition 
to these compounds of the metals with the alcohol radicles 1 , the 
remarkable compounds of nickel and iron with carbonic oxit^e, 
and the metallic derivatives of acetylocetonc, serve for the same 
purpose. Volatile organic compounds, the vapour densities of 
which have been determined, are formed by the following metals: 
Zn, Hg, Al, Sn, Pb; Sb, Bi, Ge, Mn, Or, Co, Mo, Fe, and Ni. 

Further, many metals form halogen compounds which 
volatilise at moderate temperatures, and the vapour density of 
which can therefore be determined. In a few cases, the vapour 
density of the metal itself has been found to be of value in 
deciding upon the atomic weight, i 

The experiment methods of ascertaining the vapour density 
of substances which are volatile only at high temjieratures 
differ somewhat from those ordinarily employed. The older 
determinations of Deville and Traostf Eoscoe, and others w^re 
carried ou£ by Dumas’s method, a J)ulb of porcelain, which can 
b& scaled by means of the oxy-hydrogen jet,'being used fqr 
temperatures above that at which glass softens. The great 
difficulty 1 inherent in Ihh process is the determination qf the 
temperature, V filch must be known with considerable tjccurncy. 
This was determined either calorimctrically, by the aid of a 
weighed mass of platinum, or by the use of a second similar 
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bulb eont^&og iodine or mercury, the temperature beiugf cal¬ 
culated fstffiu the amount of vapour left in this second bulb 
under the conditions of the experiment. This process «Sas now 
been superseded by that of Victor Meyer, which was originally 
introduced for this purpose, and presents the great advantage 
that acknowledge of the temperature of the experiment is* not 
inVolved in the calculation of the results. An apparatus con- 
rftructed of, or lined with, po^pclain, platinum, or iridium, is 
employed, and is heated to the requisite temperature either by 
the vapour o£ some substance of high boiling point, or by a 
gas*- or electric-furnace. It Is of course essential that the 
temperature of the apparatus b^ maintained constant through¬ 
out the duration of the experiment. The air in the apparatus 
is usually displaced by nitrojen, to prevent the oxidation which 
woultfr otherwise oceur in many cases at the high temperature 
employed. A modification of Victor Meyer's method, suitable 
for temperature^ aboqf 2000 °, and involving the use of very 
small Quantities of material, has been devised by Nernst . 1 

tfhe interpretation of the experimental' results is often 
rendered difficqlt by the complete or partial dissociation of the 
compound, either into two similar or two dissimilar molecules. 
The occurrence of this is rendered evident by the fact tlmt the 
vapour density varies with the temperature at which it is deter¬ 
mined. Several cases of this kind arc discussed in connection 
with the subject of valency. 

Atomic Heat. 

9 The specific heat of a body is the ratio of the quantity 
of heat required tt> raise the temperature of the body 1 ° to the 
quantity required to raise that of an equal weight of water 1 ° 
(Maxwell). The amount of heat needed to rJtee a kilogram of 
water through 100 & is thirty-one times as large as that required 
to raise the same weight of platinum through the same interval 
of feipcrature, or, m other words, the amount of hjat which 
raises one kilogram of water,through 100 ° will raise thirty-one 
kilograms of platinum over the same range; hence the specify 
heat of platinum is said to be ^ = 0-032 v Tl^ specific hea 
of th# same sut£tance varies considerably under difTeren 
physical conditions and according as the substance is solid 
liquid, or gaseous. 

1 Zeit. m fcfrwW., 1003, & m. 
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A' careful determination of the specific heat omhjrteen of 
the solid elements by Dulong and Petit in the y&tr 1819 1 
showecf that a simple relation existed between the chemical 
equivalent and the specific heat of these substances* "When the 
numbers representing these two quantity for each element 
were multiplied together, the products were found either to 
be equal, or to stand in a very simple ratio. By a supposition 
f analogous to that made by Avogadro with respect to the 
combination of gases by volume, Dulong and Petit concluded 
that the specific heat of the metals varied inversely as the 
atomic weight, and proposed to adopt as the relative atomic 
weights of the metals those numbers which, multiplied by the 
specific heat, gave a constant product. Having thus modified 
, the atomic weights which were current at that time, the 
French experimentalists formulated the proposition that the 
atoms of different elements possess the same capacity for heat, or 
all the elements have the earn atomic heed. Although chemists 
at the time acknowledged the importance of this generalisation, 
they did not regard it as established beyond doubt, inasmuch 
as'the alterations in the atomic weights introduced by Dulong 
and Petit, although admissible in some cases, led in other 
reapefits to very improbable conclusions. Moreover, a few of 
the elements investigated by the French chemists were vpry 
impure, so that the specific heats which they obtained were 
inexact. Berzelius very properly insisted that further investiga¬ 
tion was necessary, and added, 2 “ If we attempt to apply this 
idea to compound bodies, and if the result oi such an examina¬ 
tion confirms the views of Dulong and Petit, this disco very wilt 
rank as one of the most important parts of theoretical chemistry," 
The next step in the direction thus indicated by Berzelius 
was made by Neumann, 8 who showed that equivalent 
quantities of similarly constituted compounds require equal 
quantities of heat to raise their temperature by the same 
amount, and that this equality ia independent of difference in 
crystalling form; thus calc-spar ^d Aragonite possess tho same 
specific heat. Neumann, however, did not connect this discovery 
^of the relation between the specific heats of*the compounds 
with that of Dulong and Petit respecting the specific Keats df the 
elements* Onl^ by degrees, and in the hands of nurfieioua 

*9 * 

1 Ann. Chim. Phys.* 181&, 10- 305. 

* BeneliuH’a Jahr&b. f 1822, 1, 10. 

* Poffj. Ann,, 1831 , £ 3 , 1 . 
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observeifcff?&ras this connection established. The researches 
whidtfhijimainly contributed to the development of the subject 
are those® Hermann, 1834, Regnault, 1840, De la itive and 
Marcet, I840j| Joule, 1844, Woestyn, 1845, Uamicr, 1852, Can¬ 
nizzaro, 1858, H. Kopp, 1864 1 (whose memoir contains an 
historical introduction to the whole subject), Tjlden, 1900, 
Awar, 1905, Nemst and Lindemann, 1910. 

It is especially to the researches of Regnault and Kopp that 
we arj bdebted for the corroboration of the results of the earlier 
experiments proving that the rule of Dulong and Petit is 
applicable with a very considerable degree of accuracy to about 
forty of the elementary bodies^when the mean specific heats 
of the solid elftnonts between 0° and 100* are employed. We 
may, therefore, regard those weights of the elements as their , 
atomic weights which, when multiplied into the sj>ecific heats 
of tie elements, give a constant number. This number repre¬ 
sents ^he capacity of* the atom for heat, or the atomic heat 
of the dement, and its value for most of the elements lies 
n<tar 6-3, This is clearly seen if we ni^ltiply the specific heats 
of a 4 few* metals by their corresponding atomic weights, ‘for 
example 


Lead . 

-Siiucific 

heat, 

. 00310 

X 

Atomic 

weight, 

207-2 

Atom [e 

Imat. 

«*4 

Platinum . 

. 0-0323 

X 

195-2 

« G*3 

Silver , . 

. 0-05G2 

V 

107-88 

^ frl 

Tin . . 

. 0-0551 

X 

118-7 

r ■ - 6-5 

Zinc ♦ , 

. 0*0935 

X 

05-37 

^ 6'1 


This relationship may therefore be employed for the purpose 
of controlling the determinations of atomic weight in doubtful 
cases. Amongst those elements which conform to the theory 
arc in the first place the metals, and then certain non-metals, 
such as brombe, iodine, selenium, tellurium, and arsenic. 

The following table shorts rtithm what limits the atomic heat 
of the different elements varies. The first column contains the 
names of the elements, the second their mean specific heats for 
^the fenge of temperature given in the third, the fourth the 
# atomiB weight, the fifth the product of the atomic weight into 
■ the specific heat, and the sixth the names of the dffservers 
1 Anttatoi, lflW, SuppL 3, 1. 
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I. 

ii. 

m. 


IV. 

Y- 

VI* . 

Lithium . , 

09408 

27" 

Lu 

00" 

■ 004 

0-G 

ItrgiULiilt, ** 

Sodium , , 

02034 

~ 28 


o 

23 00 

8-7 

„ jj 

Magnesium . 

0-24UU 

18 

t1 

99 

24-3 

(i-0 

Voigt, 

Aluminium . 

U’2 m 

15 


185 

271 

5-9 

Tilden, 

Phosphorus . 

U2t)2 

13 


30 

310 

6-3 

Kopp. 

Sulphur - , 

0 1844 

15 

„ 

07 

32-1 

59 

Kcgnault. 

Potassium . 

0 1002 

- 78-5 


23 

301 

8-5 

Schun. 

Calcium . , 

0 140 

0 


100 

401 

G-0 

Bernini, 

Titanium 

L>-1125 

0 

pi 

100 

481 

54 

ttilgun el ml iVMerAsun. 

Vanadium . 

0-1153 

0 


ino 

51 0 

5-0 

Macbc* 

Chromium . 

012US 

0 


m 

520 

0-3 

Itcgnnult. 

Manganese . 

0-1217 

14 

p , 

07 


0-7 

Iron . * . 

01H52 

23 

( 

loo 

■55-8 

05 

Trowbridge. 

Cobalt , . 

U-1U30 

15 


100 

59-0 

o-t 

Tilden* 

Mcrkd , ■ 

01084 

15 

„ 

100 

58-7 

6 4 

1P 

Copper . . 

Zinc . 

00030 

20 

,, 

100 

03-0 

00 

Selinuli. 

0 0030 

0 

, p 

100 

05-4 

0-1 

Bunsen, 

C allium . . 

0 070 

12 

M 

23 

701 

5-5 

Bortlu-lot. 

Germanium , 

0-0737 

0 

tp 

100 

72-5 

5-3 

Nilsnn and Petterasfiri. 

Arsenic . h 

0-0830* 

21 

t1 

08 

750 

fi-2 

Bettendorf & M'liLIivt. 

Selenium 

0-0840 

22 

tl 

02 

70-2 

(i-7 

Pegnault. 7 

Bromine . 

U-0S43 

-78 

pt 

- 20 

700 

(W 

Zirconium , 

oomio 

u 

rT 

100 

90 Lj 

CO 

Mixlcr ami Dana, 

Molybdenum 

0-0047 

2lI 

fp 

100 

06 0 

0-2 

tf tucker. 

II ntlic tlflum . 

0 0011 

0 

■' 

100 

101-7 

0-2 

Bunsen, 

Rhodium 

0-0580 

10 

07 

102 0 

0 0 

Rcgn&ult. 

Palladium . 

0-0593 

10 


100 

100-7 

6-3 

• 

Silver 

0-0502 

i 15 

, T 

100 

1070 

6-1 

Barluli ami Sli-acciali. 

Cadmium 

0-0548 

0 


100 

112-4 

62 

Bunacn, 

Indium » , 

0-0569 

0 


loo 

114-8 

0-5 

fP 

Tin . , . 

0-0651 

20 

pr 

109 

118-7 

65 

Spring, 

Antimony 

0 0495 

0 

!l 

100 

120-2 

5-0 

Bunacn. 

Tellurium 

IHH83 

- 15 


100 

127-5 

0-2 

Tilden. 

Iodine ♦ . 

0 0541 

0 

pt 

08 

120-0 

63 

JfcguanU- 

Curium * . 

0 048 

0 


20 

132-8 

6 4 

Erkardt atid Gratfc. 

Lanthanum , 

0 0448 

0 


100 

139-0 

6 2 

H ilk-brand. 

Cerium . . 

0 0448 

0 


100 

140-2 

0 3 


Tantalum , 

U-0303 

ns 


100 

181-5 

0-U 

vnn Pulton, 

Tungsten 

003315 

0 


100 

184-0 

fi-2 

Mache, 

Osmium . r 

ooai'i 

1 151 


08 

190-9 

6 0 

UcgnaulL 

Iridium , , 

<>■0323 

18 


100 

193-1 

6-2 

Behn. 

riatinum 

0 0:123 

0 


100 

195-2 

6’3 

Bunsen. 

Gold * . . 

0-0310 

0 


100 

197-2 

02 

VioHe. 

Mercury . 

00310 

- 78 


^40 

200-8 

0-4 

Rcgnault. 

Thallium * . 

00320 

20 


100 1 

‘l 201-0 

fl-6 

Schmit*. 

Load . ♦ \ 

00310 

lH 


100 


0-4 

Bchn, 

Jijflinuth , , 

00304 

17 


09 

208-0 

6-3 

Voigt. 

Thorium 

0-0270 

0 


100 

232-2 

0-4 

Nilaon. 

•Uranium 

0-0280 

0 


98 

238-2 

6-7 

Blumeke. 


io The following elements, the atomic heats of which are 
less than 0, ha?e been omitted from the foregoing table 
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L 

ir. 

nr. 

IV. 

V. 

YL 

* 

fjlucinuin 

0&UC> 

0° to 100° 

9 ‘1 

39 

Nikon and Pettcnaon. 

Jtoroiv 

0*JO(XS 

,0 „ 100 

100 

*4 

Mokuan and tiautkr. 

Diamond 

U’UBl 

0 „ 90 S 

120 

IS 

Weber. 

(irupliit& 

cm ooi 

0 „ 00 

120 

2'A 

tI * 

W^d cMrcuui 

0-lajii 

0 „ 00 

12 0 

1 2 3 

tr 

CitFciifljou . 

0 2040 

u „ OS 

120 

24 

Bettendorf & Wulbucr. 

SiJitrun . . 

0 1730 

1 14 ,, 97 , 

3S-9 

4'9 

Itognault, 




These elements therefore possess at temperatures between 0° 
and 100’ smaller atomic heats than correspond to Dulong and 
Petit’s rule, Weber, 1 however, showed that the Specific heats 
of carbon, boron, and silicorJiucrea.su rapidly with the tempera¬ 
ture, and that at high temperatures their atomic heats become 
ncany constant Aud approximate to the mean value obtained 
for other element, Tjpis diamond has a specific heat of (HI 28 
at ]0-f, 0-2218 at 140°, 0-4408 at 606-7°, and 0-4589 at 985°, 
attwhich temperature it has an atomic heat 5-51. Graphite 
with an atomic heat of 1-37 at — 00'J 3 , reaches the* value *of 
0-60 at 980“ 

Similar results were obtained in the case of silicon.* The 
sp^pific heat of this element increases from 0-1360 at — 39*8° 
to 0-2039 at 332°, above which it appears to remain constant, 
the atomic heat then being 5-7* Boron also exhibits the same 
phenomenon, the specific heat increasing from*0-19tf5 at — 39-G p 
to 0*3003 at 233° f and probably becoming constant at 500-600°. 

Huuipidge 2 showed that glucimmi exhibited a similar be¬ 
haviour, the atomic heat reaching the nearly constant value 
of G-G5 at 5J)0°* - 

Weber further showed thfft the allotropic modifications of a 
substance at low temperatures possess difilfcrent specific heats, 
but that this difference diminishes as the temperature rises, 
aud # at last altogether disappears* For example, Regnault 
concluded from his experiments that the specific hcat^of amor¬ 
phous carbon was different fr#m that of the two other modifica¬ 
tions. Weber h&s, however, distinctly shown that this is not 
the csfee, but that carbon exists in only two thermal modifications, * 
f (l) ojftquc, (3) transparent. These thermal differences occur 

** 

1 On ihe Specific Heat of the EkmztiU Carbon, Bvroitt and Silicon (Stuttgart, 
1S74). 

* Pfw. J&fl, Sw., im t 38, mi less* 38, 1. 
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only at low temperatures, and when a high temperature is reached 
no variation ia observed. 

n Ftom the table {p. 18) we see that the atomic heats of the 
elements differ from one another considerably, even within 
the limits of temperature at which thase values have been 
obtained. Thus, for instance, whilst the value for the ujajority 
lies between tel and 0*0, in others the number sinks so loV^ 
5-3, and in the case of iodine .exceeds 6-7. These differences 
may perhaps’jn some instances be explained by the fact that 
the substances under investigation were impure. It must also 
be remembered that the specific heat of most substances varies 
with the temperature, and the. researches of Vionchon, 1 Behn, ! 
Tildcn, 3 and*others, 4 have shown that this vacation, even for 
the metals, is often very considerable. This is well seen in 
the following table, in which the true specific and atomic heats 
of a number of metals are given for a series of temperatures 


AlauPiito 

t£inpcmLvn.! r 

Aluinmluin. 


Silver. 

Tellurium, 


lilGHt. 

Atomic. 

^jiectflc 

Atomic 

Spcn-idc 

Atomic 

SpcriJic 

Atomic 

n 

tiCHt, 


Jjudtr 

JjCliG. 

lnsifc. 

ilJUt. 

llCltt, 

100° 

0 1220 

3-32 

0-0570 

3-37 

00487 

5-04 

0-0402 

1 5 80 

200 

01731 

4-00 

00378 

015 

0-0528 

5-70 

0'047l 

fi-00 

H0& 

0-2053 

5-50 

0-1054 

0-18 

0-0558 ! 

0-02 

0-0480 

0-^2 

400 

0-2254 

0-11 

0-110S 

0-85 

00572 

0-17 

0 0*89 

0-23 

COO 

0-2384 

0-4S 

0-1233 

7-24 

0-0581 

0-27 

0-0408 

G-?5 

000 

0-247J 

0 70 

0-1275 

7-48 

0-0587 

0 33 

O'0507 

0-40 

700 

0-2531 

GSfl 

0 1301 

7-03 

0-0590 

G-37 

0 0510 

1 0-58 

800 



0-1321 

775 J 

— 

— 



000 

, 

"— 

01338 

7-85 


■ — 

-■ 

— 


In general the differences between the atomic heats of the 
elements become more marked the lower the temperature at 
which the specific heats are determined. Indeed- Dewar has 
shown that at GO? Ajas. the atomic heat is a periodic function of 
the atomic weight. As the result of numerous experiments at 
very low temperatures, particularly those of Ncrast and his 
collaborators, it is established that as the temperature decrees 

1 Cwnpl, rend., 1880, 102. 1122. f 

* * Aw. Phpik, 1901, [4J ± 1, 257. 

, 1 Phi Tran*., 3000,104, 23; 1003, 201, 38; 1004, £03, 143. 

* Wignnd, Ann. Physik, 1007, 22, 00; Magnus ihid. t 1010, 3t 597; 
Rioh&rd* and Jackson, Zzil. phynikal Chm., 1010, 70, 414j Schimp#, fliti.,* 
1010, 71, 2G7. * 1 

1 T Ikied, Jaxrn* Cfant, 8oc<, 1000, 87> 5G5, Here, &b in other table* of tkia 
Hcctiod, the T»ludU of the atomic boat hare been recalculated on tbe bou* of 
ita'TOriKd figure for the atomic weight* of the elements* 
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the specific heats of ah elements fall, at first’rapidly, then fiiore 
slowly, tending to vanish at the absolute zero. The following 
table illustrates this for a few of the elements■* 


l 


Bid 

■or. 

» 

Load. 

Copper. 

J AbimJniLEin. | 

| Eiimrad. 

w 

Atom Eg 

Abs. i 

{Atomic 

Aba, 

Atomic 

Ab*. ! 

| Atomic 

AtiS. 

Atomic 

tflMp. 

JjlMth 

Ntfnji. 

hflnt, 

tomp. 

Jiuiib, 

teinp. 

! tout. 

Itmp. 

JlL'Ht. 

m* 

5 40 

ia« g 

1 IS 27 

113-1 

4418 

J73° 

4’54 

2i>i J 

L14 

m i 

4-40 

123 

G 89 

88 

3 38 

88 

2-32 

222 

070 

0l> j 

3-GO 

(ill 

A 15 6 

33 

0-B4 

KS 

241 

205 

0432 

4li ' 

2-47 

37 

440 

28 

0:12 

35 

033 

88 

003 

35 

1-58 

23 

2410 

24 

0'22 

32 

0-25 

30 

000 


The original statement of Dulong and Petit as to the identity 
of the atomic heats of the {laments can therefore be regarded 
as only a rough approximation, applicable mainly to the metals 1 
between 0° and 10G 0 . 1 

We must bca^ in mjnd that when we speak of specific heat, 
we rcSlly refer to a complex quantity, comprising not only 
tlw heat which actually goes to raise the temperature of the 
heated body, but also that which is expended in performing 
external or internal work, such as expansion^ or diminution of 
the cohesion of the particular body. This last amount d heat 
is different for different substances, whilst the first amount is 
theoretically the same for a molecule of any substance. 

The above generalisation docs not apply to liquid or gaseous 
elements with the single exception of morcuty, which possesses 
almost the same atomic heat in the liquid as in the solid state. 

The most important evidence for the applicability of Duloug 
and Petit's rule is the fact that the results deduced from it 
agree with,those* deduced from Avogadro's theory for those 
metals which form volatile tompounds, and with which, there¬ 
fore, such a comparison can be instituted f 

A theoretical basis for the rule has been developed by Einstein, 2 
Nernst and Lindcmann, 3 and Debye.* 

1 Cnmparo Lcvris, J, Autcr, Ckcm. St*., 11307, £9, 11A5; £rmprf, ZcJ, 
UtektTvchem t lflll, 17, 205. * # 

1 vinn. /%«*, ]%)7, [4[, 22, 180: 1011. 36, 050. 

3 Phj/tik, 10M, [4], 3fl, 305; Hitetnqdct. K. JW. Witt. Berlin} 
ion»4p4. 1 

► 4 Ann . Phtfaik , 1012, [4J, 39, 789. Sen qI*o W. 0, MtC. Quantum 

Thtoty (Longmans), Chap. III, for a general theoretical treatment of atomic; 

boats. 
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MOLECULAR HEAT OF COMPOUNDS. 

12 The law that the molecular heat of a compound is equal 
to the sum of the atomic heats of its elements, or that the 
atomic heat of an element does not undergo change when that 
element enters into combination, was first laid down by A Joule, 1 
but its experimental verification is chiefly due to Kopp. JSie 
following examples will illustrate this :— 


Molecular lifitr. 




Specific 

heat. 

Found. 

Calculated. 

Potassium bromide 

KBr 

0-1070 

12-7 

13-2 

Mcrcuriciodide . 

Ugt, 

0-0123 

1 A 2 

20-2 

Lead iodide. 

Vb\l 

JO-0127 

19-7 

20-2 

Lead bromide . 

PbBr 2 

*0-0533 . 

. 19G 

19-8 


c 

This agreement, moreover, is maintained at varying tem¬ 
peratures, so that the specific heat of earh of the elements in a 
compound varies with the temperature in the same way as it 
does when the element„itself is heated. This is shown in t*he 
following'table for nickel telluride, NiTe, the calculated figures 
being obtained by adding together the atomic heats of nickel 
and tellurium given on p. 20.- 


Absolute temperature. 

Moleeular heat. 

Observed. Calculated. 

100° 

.844: 

9-2 G 

200. 

11-13 

11-15 

300. 

.12-50 

12-30 

400 

13-01 

13-08 

500. 

13-21 - 

13-59 

cm 

, 13-37 

fJ-94 

700 . v. . . 

. 13-45 

14-21 


Hence if the atomic heat of a solid clement has not been 
determined, it may be calculated from the molecular heat oj its 
compounds with other elements the'atomic heats of which are 
l A nown. In this way the atomic ltcats of rubidium, strontium, 
barium, and titanium have been determined at various times, 
and the values so found agree with the rule which comprises, 
all the other#mtftals. *' t 

Kopp has shown also that the elements which are gases at 

1 *Phil Mag., 1844, [3], 25, 334. 

2 Tilden, Journ. Chcm. Soc., 1905, 87, 557. 
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the ordinary temperature possess a constant atomic belt in 
their various solid compounds. On this basis the atomic heat 
of chlorine has been found to be 5-9, that of nitrogejl 5 - 3 , of 
fluorine 5*0, (|f oxygen 4*0, and of hydrogen 2'3. The following 
examples illustrate this point:— 

Molecular Iicat.* 


Silver chloride . . 

A g a 

fijHfCifiO 

hnat. 

0089 

Found. 

12-7 

Cnlcuk.tefL 

120 

Xinc chloride. . . 

ZnCI 2 

0136 

18-5 

17-9 

Potassium plat ini- 

chloride , , . . 

K a FtCI 0 

0-118 

57*4 

54-7 

Icc . 

11 , 0 * 

0-478 

8 - 6 , 

8-6 

Mercuric oxide , 

tfgO 

0018 

10*4* 

10-4 

Ctdcium carbonate . 

CuCO a 

O'206 

20 * G 

20-7 

Potassium sulphate . 

K a S0 4 

0-196 

34*2 

34-9 

Hcxachlorcothano . 

v ni 

" 2 Vjl Q 

0177 

41-9 

39-2 


, Kopp has moreover proved that the elements boron, silicon, 
and earbpn possess, in combination, thfc same atomic heat ^s in 
the "free state, at temperatures below 10 (T. This'renders it 
probable that, if we could obtain the speeffic heat of pxygen 
and hydrogen compounds at a high temperature, the atomic 
heats of these elements would exhibit the same sort of alteration 
which has been proved to occur in the case of carbon, silicon, 
and boron. 

In the case of oxygen such a change has actually been 
deduced from experiments on the specific heats of the metallic 
oxides by Tildcn, who has calculated from the temperature 
variation of the Specific heat of alumina, Al,O a , that the atomic 
heat of combined oxygen is 1-9 at 1 GG J Aba., 3-3 at 300°, 3-3 
at 000*, and 4*0 at 700°, These results l*a<£ to the value 3 for 
the atomic heat of combined oxygen at about 0 D &, and hence 
it follows, since the specific beat of icc between — 78° and 0 ° 
is"0-47, that the atomic h#at of combined hydrogen is 2*7. 
These numbers differ somewhat from those of Kopp given 
above. 

15 Taking into consideration the results thus deduced fro* 
the ttiolecular beats of compounds, it appears that the elements 
which possess an exceptionally small atomic Jiiitt at tempera¬ 
tures below 100 ° have low atomic weights and, ^th the exception 
of glucinum, are non-metals (see p, 19). All the non-metals Jhe 
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atomic weights of which are high, as well as the remaining metals, 
agree approximately with Dulong and Petit's rule below 100°, 

14 As 1 instances of the employment of the atomic heat in 
selecting the atomic weight, the following may he ^quoted. 

Thallium shows many analogies on the <one hand with the 
alkali metals, and on the other with lead, and it was for som^ time 
a matter of doubt whether the lower cMoride should be formtf- 
latcd as TIC1 ZS in which case the atomic weight would be 405*2, 
or as 110, the atomic weight being then 202-6. Regnault 
found the specific heat of thallium to be 0-0335, * and 
thus decided the question in favour of the latter view, since 
0-0335 X 202-6 ^ G-S, 

A similar instance occurs in the case of indium, the chloride 
of which contains 38-3 parts hy weight of metal to 35*40 parts 
'by weight of chlorine. -Indium has a very considerable resem¬ 
blance to zinc and cadmium, and for this reason the chloride 
was supposed to have the formula InCI 2 , giving an atomic weight 
of 7G-6 to the metal. In 1870 Bunsen 1 ascertained by ifieaus 
of his icc calorimeter that the specific heat of indium is 0-05X 
No^f 0*057 X 76*G -- 4-1/ or only two-thirds of the atomic heat 
of the other metals. Hence we must assume that the true 
atomic 1 weight of thh metal is 76-6 X j] — 114-8, This gives the 
formula for the chloride, InCl a , which, has been confirmed by tl^e 
vapour density. 

The example of uranium may also be quoted. At one time 
this metal was supposed to have an atomic weight of about 
H9, and to resemble iron in its chemical characteristics, its 
oxides being assigned the formula! UG and U 2 0 3 , At a later 
period, however, it was found that the chemical relations of the 
metal agreed better with the atomic weight 23(1*7, according to 
which its oxides would be UO t and £JO a . This conclusion was 
confirmed by Zimrtiemiimn, who found its specific heat to be 
0-0276, its atomic weight therefore being about 238. s 


Isomorphism/ 

* 

15 An account of the general phenomena of isomorphism 
if ill be found under “ Crystallography,” As briefly mentioned 
in the historical introduction (Vd. I., p. 42),*Mitscherlichiwas 
the first to perurtive that substances which are similar m crystal¬ 
line form are siujilftr also in chemical composition; he concluded 
'•Phil, A l*Q ri 1S71, [4], a 16), 302. r 1 Annalm, 1885* 282, 2W. 
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from his observations that the same number of atoms combined 
in the same way produces the same crystalline form, this latter 
being independent of the chemical nature of the atoms and 
depending on|y on their number and relative position. He 
pointed out soon aftefwards that this relation might be employed 
for th^ determination of the relative combining weights of 'two 
elfcnents or compounds. Thus, having found that potassium 
sulphate and potassium selcnate, which crystallise in the 
rhombic system, are isomorphous, he concluded that selenic 
acid (the anhydride) would, like sulphuric acid, contain three 
times as much oxygen as the base with which it was combined 
in the salt in question, this conclusion being afterwards confirmed 
by analysis* * 

At the time when MitscWKch first stated his theory of the 
relation between atomic composition and crystalline form, the 
only available means of ascertaining the atomic weights of 
the metals was that pryvided by Dulong and Petit's rule, which 
had b?cn applied only to some thirteen elements. The rule, 
moreover, had not at that time been expended to the molecular 
heat of compounds, and lienee the atomic weights of a la/^e 
number of metals could be determined only fcy analogy, or by 
arbitrary assumptions. Under these circumstances Mit&her- 
)ich*a theory of isomorphism proved of great importance, and 
was at once applied by Berzelius to the determination of the 
atomic ratios of such elements os chromium, titanium, etc, 
Tims the ratio of the amount# of oxygen in chromium sesquioxide 
and chromic anhydride per unit of chromium was known to 
bo 1:2, the simplest expression of which, according to the 
Daltonian system, would be by the formulae CrO and Cr0 3l 
although Bejzdius formulated them for other reasons as CrO a 
and CrO e . Chromium sesqhioxidc, however^ is isomorphous 
with ferric oxide, iron being an element tile atomic weight of 
which had been determined by the specific heat method, and 
henje the formula Cr a 0 3 was given to it. Chromic anhydride 
thus became CrO a , which iJ in'full agreement with thc^faet that 
the chromates are isomorphous with the sulphates, sulphuiiy 
anhydride having been formulated by Berzelius on independent, 
^grounds as 30 a , * 

B At present the isomorphous relations of the comjgounds of an 
element only supply additional confirmation ot the atomic 
weight, which, has now been deduced for every element either 
from the molecular weight of its compounds, from the atopii! 
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heat'of the element itself, from the molecular heat of its 
ompounda, or from the ratio of the specific heat of the de¬ 
cent at*coustant pressure to that at constant volume (VoL L, 
►- 135), { 

The dements may be grouped into the following series, 1 the 
nembers of which form isomoTphous compounds. Elements 
vhich form several series of compounds are often found iija 
orrespondmg number of isomoj-phous series, the isomorphous 
elations of one type of compound being different from those of 
mother. 

(1) [a] K, Kb, Cs, TI, (NK 4 ). 

(6) Li, ffa, Ag. • 

(2) (a) Ul, Mg, Zn, Cd, Mn, Fe, Wo, Ki, Os, Kn, Pd, Pt, <1u. 
(b) Ca, Sr, Bn, Pb, Ra. 

(3) La, Di, Yt, Co, Fr, 

(1) Ai, Fc, Cr, Co, Mn, Tr, tth, Ga, In, (Ti). 

(5) Cit, Ilg, Pb, Ag, Am * 

{«) Si, Ti, Ge, fr, fin, Pb, Tli ( Mo, Mn, U, Ru, Kb, Ir, Os, Pd, 
, Pt* Fe. 

(7) N, V, As, V, fib, HL 
(S),Cb, Ta. - 

(0) S, Se, Cr, Mn, Mo, W T As, Sb, Fe, To (?], 

(10) F, Cl, Br, I, Mu, (ON). 

No cases of isomorphism have as yet been observed among 
lie compounds of the following elements: 

H, R, Sc, C, and 0, 

The details of the isomorplious compounds*of Hie metals in¬ 
cluded in the above series will be found under* the several 
metals, * . 


The Molecular Weights of the Metals. 

* * * * 

16 The metals as a rule boil at exceedingly high tempera¬ 
tures, and up to the present it lias for this nwson been found 
possible to obtain definite results with the vapour densities of 

t t 

1 Arzruni, Ffutgikahwhc C'ftenrp’e det Kryxttitfo (Ykuog, l8IWj) h iSondor- 
Jibrlruck aua fkuh jim-Otlo’a AnftJtthrlicJie# Lthrlmh der Cketnic t 1 Hand, 1 
3 Abtuilung. See also Gro1.h, Eiidertttng in die cheininckz Kry*ttiUoQt(i$kie t 
pp. 43-53 (Eogcftiunfi, Leipzig], or thy English translation of tibia volumo, 
Jn(roflfitf(tort to Chemical CrtfetaUorjmphy. 
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zinc, cadmium, mercury, silver, antimony, bismuth, leaif, and 
thallium only * 1 The results obtained indicate that the i^dIccuIcs 
of these metals are monatomic, although it should be nbted that 
the values obtained for the vapour densities of the four hist 
metals aie all somewhat higher than would be expected on that 
basis.* The vapour densities of potassium and sodium liave 
ifcen determined only approximately, since the vapours of these 
metals attack the material of which the apparatus is constructed. 
The Jesuits, however, point to the conclusion that these two 
metals form monatomic molecules* 

The molecular weights of many of the metals have been 
determined also by the cryoscojyc and vapour-pressure methods 
of Rsioult (Vdt I., pp, 132-5)* These experiments render it 
probable that in nearly alf cases the molecules of the metals, 
arc identical with their atoms. ’When tin is used as a solvent 
for the metals Ni, Ag, An, Cu, Tl, Na, 1M, Mg, l J b, Zn, Cd, Ilg, 
Hi, aijjl t\ the vmhiti<*ns which arc formed behave on cooling in 
the same manner as dilute solutions of non-electrolytes in water 
((be, «'(.). Atomic proportions of thcsc^etals, wlien added to a 
fixed^amiftint of tin, so as to form a dilute solution of <he mtfnl, 
all lower the freezing point of tin to the sam^ extent, Purthcr, 
tile amount of the depression agrees with that calculated from 
tlvoretical considerations, on the assumption that the molecular 
weights of the dissolved metals arc identical with their atomic 
weights , 2 Some metals, such as indtmn and aluminium, appear 
to be exceptional: but the apparent association in such cases 
may be explained by the formation of compounds with the 
solvent, or by the formation and separation of solid solutions. 
'Hie freezing points and vapour pressures of solutions of the 
metals in ngircury have also been examined, and lead to similar 
conclusions, although the results obtained me not so regular as 
when tin is the solvent . 3 

17 The identity of atom and molecule has been confirmed in 
tluncase of mercury vapour by the determination of the ratio of 
the specific heat at constant ]hessure to that at constant volume 
(see Vol. L, p. 135). In tins samo way it lias been shown th^fc 

1 BiUi and Moyer, Zcit. Claw., 188!), 4, 2fi4; Billz, iJurf., IftQfi, 19*, 

VnTtcnberfr /Hi itHJli* 39* 381; Zmt. (,'rtrm.* IW7, 66, 320. Sec 
hIbo E. S. Turner, Mrfetftluf Association (Lingnuuifl), 7J1G, for a summary 
of the data. 

1 Haycock and Neville, Jovrn* Chan. ±Sf ur r , ISGU, 57, 370. 

a Tanuoaiiii, Zeit. ‘physical. twenty. JSSll, 3, 441; llanftay, Jt mm. Chtint * 
SoCr f 1B8B, 56. 021; Turner, lot. cif. 
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the molecules of sodium and potassium in the state of vapour 
are monatomic . 1 


1 

VALENCY OF THE ELEMENTS. 

18 In connection with the non-metallic elements It l^s 
t already been pointed out (Vol. L, p. 145) that the atoms of these 
elements differ in the number of hydrogen atoms with which 
they can combine* This varying combining poweT of tlfc ele¬ 
ments is known as valency or quantivalence t and the elements 
are described as monovalent, divalent, trivalent, or tetravalcnt 
{univalent, bivalent, terv&lent,’or quadrivalent),, or as monads, 
dyads, triads, or tetrads, accordin^as they combine with one, 
* two, three, or four atoms of hydrogen. This is expressed also 
by saying that each of these elements has one, two, thretf, or 
four units of affinity or bonds, and in combination with hydrogen 
each of these is satisfied by combining with the single ilnifc of 
affinity of the latter. This is graphically expressed in the 
folVnvirg formula 1 , the nfutual bond of affinity being represented 
by the straight line connecting the two atoms : 


If -F 


II Cl 


IMir 


II-I 
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X H 

s/ H 

Si 

Hi 

T < H 

X H 
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The fiflther investigation of tfie non-metal lie elements has 
shown that similar relationships ate to he found in their com- 
jpounds with dements other than hydrogen. Thus, in the 
compounds mentioned above, the hydrogea may be replaced 
by other descents, and it has been found that those elements, 
which combine with only one atom of hydrogen are able to 
replace only on! atom of that element, whilst the divalent elements 
i Robltwb, Ann. Ph^ik, 1&12, 88, 1027. 
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are able to replace two atoms, the trivalent three, and so forth. 
Thus, if we take the compound of carbon and hydrogpn, CH 4 , 
we can replace one or moTe atoms of hydrogen by J au equal 
number of chlorine atoms, two or four atoms by one or two atoms 
of oxygen, and threfi atoms by an atom of nitrogen, the graphic 
formulae of the compounds obtained being given below:— 


A 

c^ H 

C <H 

n h 

/g 

C <H 

n ii 

<H 

MI 

c^° 

N> 

4p 

< 

X H 

MctJiyL 

Mcthy^ne 

FuriU' 

Cartom 

Hydrocyanic 

chloride. 

chloridtf. 

aldehyde. 

dioxide. 

acid. 




From these hnd many ot^er similar facts, the conclusion was 
at first drawn by some chenffists that the valency of an element is* 
a constant property, and remains the same in all compounds which 
it forms. As the number of the compounds the true molecular 
weigl^e of whicbwere iiscertaincd became larger, it was found, how¬ 
ever, that this view could not be maintained without modification. 
T^ms phosphorus, which forms the hydride Plbj, yields two 
chlorides, l?CI a and PCl fl , and as, in the latter, it ^combined 
with five monovalent atoms, it must in this case be pentavalent, 
whilst in PC1 3 and FJI 3 it is tri valent. Upholders of the theory 
of*constant valency denied that phosphorus pentachlorido was 
a true compound, and regarded it as a molecular compound of 
P01 3 and d E , analogous to a salt containing ipater °f crystallisa¬ 
tion, basing this view on the fact that when phosphorus penta- 
chloride is volatilised it decomposes into these two portions. It 
was then shown that by suitable means the pentachlorido may 
be volatilised without decomposition, and that its vapour 
density then corresponds with the formula PC1 5 . Further, a 
phosphorus pentaftuoride has been discovered which is gaseous 
at the ordinary temperature, and has the molecular formula 
PF fi . The valency of phosphorus, therefore, towards the halogens 
caiyiot be regarded as constant. 

Again, the two chief oxides of sulphur have the foAiulae S0 a 
and S0 3 , and op the assumption that sulphur and oxygen are 
both divalent the constitutional formulae were written 

s<j 8<%t* 

x o n ck # 

Am rmg the oxygen compounds of chlorine we are acquainted 
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with 'four oxy-acids having the fornmbe IMO, HC10 a , IICI0 3l 
and HQ10 4 , the constitutions of which were represented as 
1 follows 

1I-0-C1 
I[_0~0-C1 
II—O—O—0—Cl 
11—0 '-0—0-0—Cl 

In all these cases, however, another interpretation is possible, 
namely, tliat the divalent oxygen is connected directlj* with 
the sulphur or chlorine atom, the valency of the latter varying 
in the different eases, as shown in the following formula 



Cl-O-H 

0 Cl-O-H ( 

<v 

JCl-O-H 

°\ 

o)w 0 - H. 
o" 

• 

In such cases, it must be remembered {see Yol. L, p. M7) p 
it ia only after thp constitution of a compound Iihs been ascer¬ 
tained that the valency of the component atoms can bo 
deduced. 

No definite proof has hitherto been obtained of the corrcct- 
riess of either view, but the balance of evidence is strongly in 
favour of the latter, as it is found that those compounds which 
can be proved to contain oxygen atoms directly combined 
together in the manner shown in the first scries of formulae, 
such as hydrogen peroxide, are extremely unstable* It 
is, moreover, probable that the longer the chain of oxjjgen 
atoms, th% less would be the stability of the compound, whereas, 
in reality, the stability of the ojfy-acids of chlorine increases 
avith the number of oxygen atoms in the molecule. Sulphur, 
again, is undoubtedly a hexad in the hexafluoride, SJ? ( , which t 
is a very stajjjtfgas, whilst in the highest compound whiEh has, 
been obtained with chlorine, SC1 4 , it is a tetrad* Oxygen, 
moreover, whidh is usually a dy^d, is probably a tetrad in the 
salfe which many organic oxygen compounds form with acids. 
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and which are termed oxonium salts* It is now, therefore, 
generally supposed that the valency of an element is, not a 
constant, hut a variable, property* 

It will, however, bo noticed that in the above cases there 
is a certain regularity in the variation, the valency of an 
clement being always represented by either an odd or even 
nftnbcr, and in the great majority of the compounds of the 
non-metallic elements the same rule holds. Even to this 
there ^re a few notable exceptions, such as nitric oxide, NO, 
in which nitrogen behaves as a dysul instead of as a triad or 
a pentad, whilst in chlorine peroxide, the formula of which has 
been proved 1 to be C 10 2 , chlorine is a tetrad* 

19 When we Consider the compounds of the metals, it is found 
that the relations become stilt more complex than is tho case with 
the ^on-metals. It ia only in recent years that any very definite 
conclusions could be drawn on this point, as until then the true 
molccidar weights of v#ry few metallic derivatives were known, 
these having for the most part such high boiling points that 
thft vapour density of very few of then) had been determined. 
The impr&ved methods of determining vapour densities 'at 
high temperatures, due chiefly to Victor Mey^r and Ins pupils ,'- 1 
ha^c, however, considerably enlarged the material at our disposal, 
and the results have necessitated some modification of the 
older views. 

No metal combines with hydrogen to fojm a stable vola¬ 
tile compound, and hence the valency towards this clement 
cannot be determined. Many metals, however, form volatile 
compounds with the monovalent alcohol radicles (p. 11), These 
compounds may Ije regarded as substituted metallic hydrides, 
and serve afco for the determination of the valency of such 
metals as form them* The &blc below gives the constitutional 
formulae of some of the compounds of nommetab with hydrogen 
and alcohol radicles, and of a number of the metallo-organic 
confounds the vapour densities of which have been ascertained:— 
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1 Pobal and Schacliorl, Annakrt t 1S32, 213* 113. 

1 P^rucAcntidcAe UitierswJntflij&tt UHH (Viswcg): 
Ber., 188G-1S0O. 


Silicon hydride. 
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and numerous papers, 
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Methyl 

chloride. 

Methyl 

oxide. 

TrimethylamuiQ. 

Silicon ■ 
Ictmmethyl, 
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Cl 

0<CH, 
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/OH, 
n(ch 3 
x cb 3 ■ 
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^Ctt, 
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t^tramcthyl 


/CH, 

X CH a 

'/CU 3 

Al( CIi 3 

x cu a . 

■ ch 3 

rb< Cir = 

1 \CHs . 
x CH a 


The vapour densities of a number of metallic chlorides, 
as well as of a lew iodides, have now been determined. The 
molecular formula) based on the vapour densities are given 


below 
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20 A definite conclusion as regards the molecular formula 
of a compound can he drawn from its vapour density .only 
when the latter remains constant through a considerable range 
/)f temperature. In many instances the vapour density 
t diminishes gradually with rise of temperature, and attains a 
constant value only at temperatures considerably above the 
boiling poiitf . * The same fact has been observed with substances 
boiling at comparatively low temperatures, such as acetic acid. 
This appears U> indicate the presence in the vapour of a certain 
proportion of heavier molecules which gradually decompose as 
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the temperature rises. Thus the first determination of fhe 
vapour density of ferric chloride, made by V. and & Meyer, 1 
agreed approximately with the formula J^c E Cl 0 , Subsequently, 
V, Meyer and Gruncwald showed 3 that the vapour density of 
ferric chloride is, even At 448°, rather lower than corresponds to 
the forrqjila JfcgClg, and that, as the temperature rises, the 
dendfcy gradually becomes less, until at 750° the value agrees 
closely with the formula FcC 1 3 , ami remains constant up to 
1,077". 

At temperatures above 418° a certain amount of the ferric 
chloride is dissociated into ferrous chloride and chlorine, but 
at 448° no decomposition of this character takes place, and even 
here the vapour density is smaller than that required by the 
formula Fe^Cl^; hence, at temperatures not far above the boiling 
point, a number of the molecules must have a smaller molecular 
weight than the above, L e., they must have the formula FeCl a . 

Another instance of a similar kind is furnished by aluminium 
chloride; the older experiments of Deville and Troost in 1857 
gave-thc vapour density at 9'3, corresponding*to the formula 
Al s Cl a . NihAm and Pottersson, 3 in repeating this dcUrmma* 
lion in 1887 at higher temperatures, obtained the following 
numbers ; - 


Temporal ufc. 

VH|>oijjr cloudily. 

440 3 

7'789 

758 

4'802 

835 

4*542 

943 

4-557 

1,177 

4-209 

1,24^ 

4-247 

• 1,2G0 

4*277 


The calculated value for the formula ALj(1 a is 9-2, and for 
il<Jl 3 ,4-G. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these results is that the 
;hlori3es of variable vapour Ainstty have the simpler formulae at 
ligh temperatures, but that a^lhe temperature falls combina- 
don or association occurs between the molecules. It is not 
mprobtfble that in £iany cases the molecules of the fused or 
ralid sutatance are more complex than those of gas. This 
ias already been shown experimentally for some liquids (Vol. I., 

1 B&. t 1870,12, 1105. s 1 Ucj\, lm 2t, G87. 

5 Zeit, ‘pkyjikat. 1887* 1, 4ti3. 
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p.*118), and the extension of the same method to fused salts 
has led to analogous results. 1 

21 The application to aqueous salt solutions of the methods 
for ascertaining the molecular weight of substances in solution by 
the depression of the freezing point and'elevation of the boiling 
point (Vol, I., p, 132} is complicated by the fact that ipost salts 
undergo electrolytic dissociation in aqueous solution. f'The 
general result obtained, when allowance is made for this by the 
determination of the electrical conductivity (Vol. I,, p. 124), is 
that in most cases salts have a molecular formula identical with 
the empirical formula. When salts are dissolved in liquids in 
which ionisation does not ogcur, or occurs only to a very small 
extent, the results obtained point also, as a iwle, to the simple 
foTmul#, but in many cases evidence is obtained of molecular 
association, or combination between two or more molecules, and 
the results are found to vary with the solvents employed. 2 

The identity of the molecular and empirical formulae of many 
chlorides has also been confirmed by the determination, by the 
vapour pressure method, of their molecular weights when 
dissolved in boding ^bismuth chloride \ in this Solvent very 
little electrolytic dissociation occurs, owing to the fact that the 
chlorine atom is common to both the solvent and the diasflved 
substance. All the chlorides examined had under these cipcum- 
stances at 447° the simple formula containing only one atom of 
metal in the molecule. This holds for the chlorides of Li, Na, 
K, Rb, Cs, Ca, Ba, Sr, Zu, Cd, Ag, Pb, Mn, and Co, together with 
ferrous, palladious, and platinous chlorides, and the two chlorides 
of copper. 3 In all cases where a comparison is possible, these 
results agree with those deduced from the vapour density at high 
temperatures, except in the single instance of cuprous chloride* 

It appears from the foregoing That in the compounds formed 

by the metals, the linking together of two atoms of a metal to 

form a molecule which is stable at a high temperature does 

not often occur. In certain cases, however, it must be assumed 

that this sort of combination Gxi$ts* Tin, for example, forms 

a volatile compound Sn s (C a H^) < f and Ogg 1 has proved that the 

» 

1 Bottomley, Journ, Chem. Soc. t 1003, S3* 1421; Lorenz uid Kbufler, Ber., 
JOOS, 41, 3727* * 

1 Sco ou thi^ point Werner, ZM. anorg. CAen»., 1B97, If, 1; Iteckaium, 
ZziU physiktfk Ohm,, 1903* 40, 857? Tumor, Jaw it* Ohm. £«., 1011, §9, 

m 

* Rughaimofam] Rudolf Anwlcn, 1905, 339, OH. 

* ‘ Ogg, Zeil. ptyntal. Chm, t \m, I », 2M* 
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mercurous salts in aqueous solution yield tlie divalent ion 
and not the simple ion Hg', and that they therefore have most 
probably the double formula Hg 2 X if In the case of cjiproue 
chloride, the molecule Cu 2 Cl 2 certainly exists at 1700°) although 
in solution in bismuth chloride at 447° only the simple mole- 
cules CuCl arc present. Moreover, as already stated, the simple 
mo^culA capable of existing in the state of gas at high tem¬ 
peratures may form more complex molecules as the temperature 
falls. 

Thea^facts render it difficult to draw definite conclusions as 
to the valency of the metals in these compounds. Copper in 
cuprous chloride, for example, must be regarded as monovalent if 
the formula be CjiCl, whilst if the formula be Cu a Clj N it may be 
looted upon as divalent, the Constitution of the chloride being 
then written Ci.Cu.Cu.Cl. Similarly, aluminium must be 
regarded as trivalent in its chloride if the molecular formula be 
A1C1 3 , whereas it becomes tetravalent if the molecular formula 
he Al a CI(: 


Ml 
4U( Cl 

N C1 


a M 

ci )Ai-ai( a 
ck x ci 


In the present condition of knowledge, it is best to consider 
the valency of the metals only for the simplest form of each 
molecule which has been proved to be capable of existence. 

The examination of the list of chlorides (p* 32) shows then 
not only that the valency of the same metal does vary in 
different compounds, but that it does not even vary in a regular 
manner, such as remaining either odd or even. Thus in the 
case of indium, three volatile chlorides are known, having the 
formulae InClf lnCl a , InCI a , ifi which the metal is a monad, 
dyad, and triad respectively. Iron is a dyad in ferrous chloride, 
and a triad in ferric chloride, whilst tungsten acts as a tetrad, 
a pentad, and a hexad. 

In Considering the compoiind^ of the metals with oxygen, the 
available material is not so jopious, inasmuch as the actual 
molecular weight# have been determined in but few cases.' 
In most instances the formula) of tbe oxides (and of the salts 
they foim with citlier acid or basic oxides) are taken as the 
simplest possible, or in some coses as analogous to Aose of the 
oxides of elements of the same group the vapour density of which 
has been determined. The valency deduced from these formula, 
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frequently differs from that obtained ftom the vapour density 
of the chloride of the metal; thus the only volatile chloride of 
vanadjum lias the formula YCJ^, whilst in its general deport¬ 
ment tins element is analogous to nitrogen and phosphorus, 
behaving as a triad and pentad. Again, the only volatile 
chloride of molybdenum has the formula Mod s , but in many 
other compounds, such as molybdic acid and the moTybclftes, 
the metal acts as a hexad, 

2 z The valency of an element can no longer, therefore, he 
regarded as always varying in a regular manner, but’appears 
to vaiy irregularly according to the nature of the other elements 
with which it combines. At the same time, an element 
almost always shows what* may be termed* a characteristic 
valency, i. e,, a valency which ifemains constant throughout a 
large and important scries of compounds. Thus, for example, 
the alkali metals are monovalent in the great majority o^ their 
compounds, although a few halogen derivatives have recently 
been prepared in which they behave as triads and pent&da; the 
metals of the alkaline earths almost always behave as dj^ids, 
^pd nitrogen, phosplionis, and arsenic either an triads or 
pentads. Carbon in particular shows a very constant tetrad 
valency, almost “uhe whole of its immense number of compounds 
containing the element in the tetravalent state. These general 
regularities find their best expression in the periodic classification 
of the elements, and will be further considered in discussing 
the latter. * 

23 Werner's Theory of Principal and Supplementary Valencies. 
^-The molecules formed by the combination of two or more 
elements are usually not devoid of the power of combining with 
‘further atoms or molecules. Thus, for example, sulphur dioxide, 
SG 2 , readily combines with oxygen to form sulphur trioxide, 
S 0 3 ; this unites with a molecule of water to form sulphuric 
acid, H 2 80 4p and this again with a further quantity of water to 
form the crystalline hydrate, H s S0 4 ,iH £ 0. According to the 
ordinary theory of valency, sulphur dioxide is an unsatifirated 
compound in which sulphur acts 4 s a tetrad ; in sulphur trioxide 
* the sulphur is a hexad, and the oxygen a dyad*. 



.The introduction of water into this molecule can be explained 
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by a rearrangement of the valencies of the elements of the two 
compounds* which leads to a constitutional formula Iw sul¬ 
phuric acid in. accordance with its chemical behaviour' The 
further introduction o[ four molecules of water into this mole¬ 
cule cannot he simply represented on the lines of the ordintpy 
thc|ry. * It is apparent that some power of combination is still 
left in such molecules, and this is usually ascribed to the residual 
affinityi either of the molecules as a whole, or of certain of the 
atoms contained in them. 

Very little is known about the mode of combination in such 
cases, but many theories have been proved in order to include 
compounds of this character* amoSg which are to bp numbered 
almost all the double and epmplex salts of the metals, the 
ammoniacal metallic compounds* the hydrates, and similar 
substances. 

The most successful attempt in tbis direction has been made 
by Werner, 1 whose viefts arc based more especially upon the 
composition and properties of the a mmoniaca^ metallic deriva¬ 
tives and tjie complex: salts of the metals. According to this 
theory the atom possesses two kinds of valency, viz., frincifal 
mlqpajt which is concerned in the combination of atoms or 
radicles which can exist as ions, or are equivalent to ions; and 
su$lmenlarif vafoncy, which is concerned with the combination 
of radicals which cannot exist as ions. Thus the atoms or 
groups —Cl, —Na, — NQ 2t —CH 3 , &c., cqjnbinc by virtue 
of their principal valencies; groups such as — GH 2 , — NH 3 , 
—C1K, — CrCI 3 , &c., by means of their supplementary valencies. 
Platinum, for example, combines with four atoms of chlorine 
by principal valenay forming the molecule PtCl 4 , the highest 
chloride of jflatimim which fan be obtained. This molecule 
readily combines, however, with two molecules of hydrogen 
chloride by the supplementary valencies of the platinum and 
chlorine atoms, forming chloroplatinic acid, If g Pt€l e ; 
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The constitution of these molecules is represeutec^above accord¬ 
ing to Werner’s theory* principal valencies beingf'represented 

1 1902, 382» 20L Sco &lw Wfcmor** AVwere Atacha uuwflei* Qtif 

dtm Oehidc det emorganisthen Ghtmit ; an English translation of this volume 
boa boon published under the title : “ Now Ideas on Inorganic Chemistry.'* 
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by unbroken lines, and supplementary valencies by dotted 
lines." * 

The number of atoms which can combine directly with a 
single atom appears to be to some extent independent of the 
nature of the particular atoms concerned. The atoms of most 
elements can unite in this way with six other atoms ot' gimps, 
which may be regarded as being situated in the primary sphere 
of action of the central atom, and arc said to be co-ordinated 
with it* These six may be united to the central atom either by 
principal or by supplementary valency, and if any of the prin¬ 
cipal valencies of this atom remain unsaturated, the radical 
thus formed has a coircspjndiug power of combining with 
further atoms, which, however, trust remain in the secondary 
sphere of action of the central atoha* 

The trivalent atom of cobalt, Co, can, for example, co-ordinate 
six molecules of ammonia by supplementary valencies, forming a 
radical Co(NH & ) e , in which the trivalent cobalt aton\ is still 
capable of comlyning with three monovalent atoms of chlorine 
by principal valency forming the well-known $ compound, 
[uo(NI I^lClg, hexamminc -cobal tic chloride (luteo-cobalt 
chloride)* In tkis substance the six molecules of ammonia are 
regarded as being situated in the primary sphere, and united 
with the cohalt atom by supplementary valencies, whilst the 
three chlorine atoms are situated iu the secondary sphere of 
action, and are united with the cobalt by principal valencies. 

On the other hand, in the co-ordination radical, [CoCl 3 (Nfl 3 ) 3 ], 
both the chlorine atoms and the molecules of ammonia are 
situated in the primary sphere, the chlorine atoms being united 
with the cobalt by principal, and the ammonia molecules by 
supplementary, valency. The trivalent cobalt a Mm is therefore 
saturated and incapable of further combination* This substance 
is known as triammiue-cobaltic chloride, and when dissolved iu 
water docs not undergo electrolytic dissociation, because the 
chlorine atoms form part of the^oipplex radical. The solution, 
therefore, does not yield a precipitate of silver chloride when 
■silver nitrate is added. On the other hand, the hexammine- 
cobaltic chloride molecule, in which the chlorine is not part of 
the complex radical, dissociates in aqueous Ablution into,the ions 
[Co(NHgJ B ]#^ind SCI 1 , and the whole of the chlorine is precipi table 
by silver nitrate* 

The maximum number of atoms or groups which can unite 
directly with a central atom is therefore six, plus the valency 
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of the central atom* In some cases the co-ordination number 
i s four (carbon, boron, and nitrogen), and it is possibly as high 
as eight in some instances (molybdenum), but for the,’great 
majority of elements it is six. 

This theory has pro red of great value in the classification of 
the complex derivatives of the metals, and numerous applications 
of Jl will be found under the separate metals. The more recent 
development of the theory has taken the form of prediction 
of the existence of isomerides, and the predict ions have been 
verified*in a striking manner* The representation of the six 
co-ordinated groups or atoms as arranged in space round the 
central atom in the relative positions of the angles of an octa¬ 
hedron, leads to conclusions as to flic existence of c<k- and trans- 
isomerides in certain cases, a£d of optical isomeridcs in others- 
Such isomerides have now been isolated , 1 and this fact gives 
strong support to Werner's views* 

24 Electrochemical Theory of Valency. Corpuscular Theory oj 
the Constitution of the Jtom.— Concerning the nature of valency 
very little is at present known. One important relation has, 
however, been established hy the classical researches of Faraday* 
When a salt of a metal is dissolved in water and the solution 
is electrolysed, the amount of the metal deposited in a given 
tirc^ depends on the valency which the metal possesses in that 
salt. Thus when solutions of salts of a univalent and divalent 
metal, such as the sulphates of silver and zinc, arc electrolysed 
by the same current, two atomic proportions of silver are 
deposited for each atomic proportion of zinc, the same amount 
of oxygen being liberated at the anode in each case. Since 
the same amount of electricity has been conveyed hy the ions of 
the metal in^the two cases, it follows that the electrical charge 
conveyed by each silver ion*is only half as great as that con¬ 
veyed by each ion of zinc* A similar relation is found in other 
cases, and it may be stated as a general law that the electrical 
chajge which is conveyed by the ion of a metal in the electro¬ 
lysis of a solution of a salt is directly proportional to the valency 
of the ion* a 

These facts h£ve led many chemists to the conclusion that 
chemical corabina(Jon is essentially an electrical phenomenon , 1 
and ofcura always between a positive and a negative radical* 
This was, indeed, the fundamental principle oMhe dualistic 
system of Berzelius, but was rendered truly applicable to the 
1 Sw Werner, Be r, 1911. 44, 2449, 3231* 
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fails of chemical combination only by Faraday’s discovery 
of the quantitative laws of electrolysis, 1 
This idea receives much support from recent developments 
in our knowledge of the structure of atoms. It has been showr 
that substances of all kinds must contain electrons, negatively 
charged particles, and Millikan* has shown that thg charge 
on all of these is identical whatever the source. Further/the 
ratio of the charge to the mass of electrons has been determined 
and also found to be identical in all cases (provided only that 
the electron is not moving with a velocity approaching that of 
light, in which case its mass is increased by virtue of its motion). 
On combining the two results it Is found that the mass of an elec¬ 
tron is only^1/1830'that of a hydrogen atom. These electrons, 
then, form a constituent of all ato$s, but experiments by various 
methods have shown that the number present is only onjj half 
(approximately) that expressing the weight of the atom on the 
scale 0 — 16, so that they constitute only an insignificant 
fraction (about one-twentieth of one per cent.) of the total weight. 
Positive charges, on the other hand, have never been obtained 
except In association whth mass equal to, or greater 1 than, that 
of a hydrogen atom per unit charge, so that the mass of an atom 
is probably supplied by the positive charges which it must cbn- 
tain (since atoms are neutral and have been proved to contain 
negative charges —electrons). These have been investigated 
by Rutherford * and others by means of a-purtleles, which are 
produced in somef radioactive changes (q.v.), have a mass four 
times that of a hydrogen atom and bear a charge that exactly 
neutralises tw r o electrons. In fact they have been shown to 
be helium atoms minus two electrons. On passing a stream of 
these through gases, or thin sheets of solid materials like gold- 
foil, it can be calculated from the observed scattering that the 
positive charge on an atom is concentrated in a volume which 
is very small compared to that of the atom as a whole. On these 
lines has been established Rutherford’s Nuclear Theory, according 
to which $n atom consists of a positively charged nucleus around 
which a corresponding number of electrons are grouped at dis¬ 
tances relatively great compared to the dimensions of the nuclei 
*and electrons themselves* t 

The differemje between the atoms of the various elements # 

‘-i 

1 See on this point Hrlmholtsf, The Faraday lecture, Jowm. Chtm, AV, P 
188b Sfc £77. 

^ Millikan/TAe Electron* 3 Fhtl. Mag. t 1011, 81, [fl], COW, 
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consists in differences in the charge on the nucleus and therefore 
in the number of electrons surrounding it* Exactly how these 
electrons are arranged is as yet a matter for hypothetical con¬ 
jecture which is better considered after the periodic law has 
been discussed (p, 77); but the hypotheses which arc most 
fruitful in explaining valency involve the assumption that these 
iectrons occupy positions, or oscillate around mean positions, 
fixed with regard to the nucleus. Probably where the central 
positive charge, and therefore the number of surrounding electrons 
in the neutral atom, is greater than eight, they arrange themselves 
as though on the surfaces of a series of concentric spheres, the 
number and arrangement of the electrons in the outermost of these 
being all important m determining the chemical behaviour of 
the atom, J 

Qonsiderations of symmetry suggest that for each of the spheres 
some one particular number and arrangement of electrons will 
be mqpt stable, though the configuration affording the greatest 
degree of stability may vary from sphere to sphere* In the 
neutral atom the total number of electrons to be arranged is 
determined solely by the positive charge on the nucleus, so the 
atoms of some elements may have the requisite number to supply 
ah the spheres formed with exactly as many electrons as will 
afford the maximum configurational stability, whilst others must 
perforce have too many or too few in one or more of their spheres. 

L On these lines 0. N. Lewis 1 lias brought fon^ird a very interest¬ 
ing theory of valency. He suggests thAt the atoms of all elements 
are built up in such a way that the series of spheres surrounding 
the nucleus all have the exact number of electrons consistent 
with maximal cojifigu rational stability except the outermost 
one, which h*s the same nu m ber a s that of tl i c gron p in 1 1 \c periodic 
table (q.v.) to which the element belongs. Further he supposes 
that this outermost sphere for nil elements {except hydrogen) 
requires eight electrons for the highest stability and that there 
are definite forces tending to produce this arrangement. 

Eight electrons symmetrically disposed correspond to' the eight 
corners of a cube, and this figure may therefore be taken as n 
diagrammatic representation of the atom. To take the case o£ 
t oxygen as an example, since this is one of the elements of the sixth 
jgrcup*it would have only six of the eight cornflr^of the cubic 
model occupied by electrons. Another oxygen atom could, 
however, be brought into juxtaposition with thfe first in such 
J J. Amer t CfleHi. Sw*, J01G, 36, 
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a manner that two of the elections of each occupy the vacant 
spaces in the other, as shown in the diagram below. 

In this case, without disturbing the electrical neutrality of 
the whole, each atom has its configurational forces satisfied, and 
these, supply the valence bond. This corresponds to what is 
called a non-polai linking, the characteristics of which ai£ that 
the atoms are hold Iti fixed positions relative to each otbef, 
as the facts of stereochemistry seem to require, and dissociation 
into ions occurs but slightly so that the electrical character of 
the linking is not obvious. Nevertheless oxygen can be ionised 
and, as can be seen from the symmetry of the above arrangement, 
if the molecule were broken up, say by collision with an a- 
particle, the constituent parts might^not separate in their original 
* forms, but one atom might break of! with seven, or even eight, 
electrons in Its outer sphere, thus forming a singly or doqbly 
charged negative ion, leaving the other with too few electrons, 
and therefore positively charged. The ions, however, especially 
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the latter, would not be very stable, and recombination would 
readily occur under the influence, first of the electrostatic, and 
then of the configurational forces. 

As an extreme modification of this, the combination between 
sodium and chlorine may be considered. Sodium belongs to 
the first group, so that its outer sphere has only one electron, 
whilst chlorine, belonging to the seventh, has se^en. Hence, 
though the chlorine atom can complete its full configuration 
by means of the single electron from the sodium, yet the latter 
cannot possibly complete its group of eight bj sharing with a 
single atom. Consequently the sodium parts altogether from its 
outside electron and exposes the^eit sphere which, by hypo- 
tjieais, is configurationally complete* The two ions thus formed 
# are held together purely by electrostatic forces, hince the electron 
has passed over altogether and is not shared,, This corresponds 
to a linking pf 4he extreme pular typo which is characterised by 
the readiness 'with which it forms ions and by the related fact 
that it can be broken by the passage of an electric current. 
Since the bond is purely electrostatic it would be expected that, 
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when the compound is dispersed in a medium of high dielectric 
constant like water, the force uniting the parts should be weakened 
and dissociation occur under the stresses of thermal agitation, 
thus giving a reasonable explanation of ionic dissociation. 
Further, since configurational forces do not come into .play, 
^ny dissociated sodium ion should be able to recombine with 
any chlorine ion so that there should be a continual exchange 
of partners. This has been shown to be the case with compounds 
of this type by G. von Hevesy and L. Zeckmeister. 1 Again, 
in the crystalline solid Bragg 2 has shown that the sodium and 
chlorine ions are arranged in interpenetrating space lattices 
such that each ion is symmetrically surrounded by six oppositely 
charged ions, and cannot h* said to be combined with any one 
of these more than with aiiy other, an arrangement in perfect 
harmony with the electrostatic view of the valence bonds. 

Between theso two extreme types of combination all inter¬ 
mediate grades may Ufe met with, as would be anticipated on tins 
theory. Since all degrees of strength of linkage by configura¬ 
tional forces must occur, the ease with* which the atoms maj^ be 
tom apart as ions must vary through all stages. It is'interesting 

note, too, that Werner's coordination number can he related 
to the number of electrons which an atom is capable of sharing 
ufith other atoms. 

Since this theory is still largely hypothetical it is to be expected 
that great modifications in detail, such as in the exact configura¬ 
tions which are stable, may have to he made (p* 77), but the 
fundamental principles seem important enough to justify the 
space spent on their consideration. The nature of the forces 
tending to produce stable configurations are as yet uncertain, 
but Farsonl has suggested fhat electrons, instead of being point 
charges, are magnetons, that is, annular discs of electricity 
rotating about their own centres. If this prove to be the case, 
the strong magnetic fields set up would possibly provide the 
accessary forces, although no satisfactory theory has yet been 
evolved. 
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2 5 The number of substances at present aescrioeu as elemen¬ 
tary is 87 (see this vol., p. 2), and of theses about 70 have 
1 JJer., 1020, 53, [fl], 410. * Bragg, J-fti y& and Crystal SiruttUrt. 
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been subjected to close investigation, and their properties 
and those of their compounds definitely ascertained. Their 
atomic weights have also been determined with a moderate 
degree of accuracy, and it has been shown t that these numbers 
really represent atomic weights, and not simply the equivalents 
of the elements (sec pp. 13-27). 

The question naturally arises whether these substances are 
in reality incapable of further decomposition, or whether by 
suitable means they might not in turn be resolved into still 
simpler substances. Indeed, veiy soon after the enunciation of 
Dalton’s atomic theory, speculations as to the compound nature 
of the so called elements wer^ published. Thus, in the year 
1815, Frout suggested 1 that the eiements were in reality all 
composed of hydrogen, basing his supposition on the numbers 
at that time adopted for the atomic weights compared with 
hydrogen, which were in most cases whole numbers. The 
extreme simplicity of the hypothesis attrdfcted many adherents, 
but the later caret'll determination of the atomic weights by 
Berzelius did not confirm it. It was somewhat modified by 
Dumas, 2 fl?ho assumed that the unit weight of hydrogen was 
itself composed of*two or even four atoms, in which case t^je 
atomic weights would all be multiples of either 0-5 or 0'25. 
The very careful experiment# of Marignac, and especially f>f 
Stas (p, 12), which were carried out with extraordinary care for 
the purpose of testing Dumas’s hypothesis, showed that the 
atomic weights of many elements me multiples neither of I, nor 
of 0-5, nor of 0-25, and this conclusion has been confirmed by 
more recent investigations. At the same time, it is worth while 
noting that of the 87 elements in the atomic* weight table no 
fewer than 43 have atomic weights ^within one-tenth of a unit 
above or below an integral number. It appears that the 
probability against such a condition being fortuitous is 20,000 
millions to one. a 

The inquiries made to investigate* the validity of Prop’s 
hypothesis brought to light a number of relationships which 
e?fist between the atomic weights of analogous elements* Even 
B&fore the enunciation of the atomic theory, and before the . 

* 

1 Anonymounljt jiftUishetl in Thonteon'e Annals oj Philosophy, 1815, vol. vi., , 
“ On the Relations between the Specific Gravities of Bodieu in their Gaseous 
Btflrte and the Weight of their Atoms." 

I Ann , CAint. i%j„ 1859, [»], 65. 12th 
a Ste Ramsay, B.A. Reports, 1911, 1U. 
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true nature of the alkalis and alkaline earths was known, Bifihter 1 
had pointed out that those quantities of the alkaline earths 
which neutralise a given weight of an acid could be arranged as 
members of the arithmetical progression a -}- nb } in which the 
value of ft was 0 fot alumina, 1 for magnesia, 3 for lime, 9 for 
stroniia, and 19 for baryta. In 1817 Doberciner directed attention 
ft tlie fact that the atomic weight of strontium is the mean of 
those of the two closely allied elements calcium and barium, and 
Later on the same was found to be approximately true in the 
ease ttf other group of three elements, or trmbt, as they were 
called. In 1850 Pcttenkofcr - brought forward the view that, 
in the case of analogous elements, the difference in the atomic 
weights is either a constant or a simple multiple ofidiat constant; 
thus, using the whole numfjcr nearest to the atomic weight, thi^ 


following series were given : 
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This idea was further developed by Kremers, (Jkdstonc, and 
especially by Dumas, and attention was directed to the analogy 
existing between such a group of elements and the homologous 
hydrocarbon radicles. Thus, if wc take the radicles of the 
0*11*,+] and CVNa series, we have : 
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When the mors exact modern numbers are employed, it n 
t foumPthat the differences between the atomio ^eights of the 

1 £/e£fir dit ftettcru Geffen&ttiHde der Ohtfmtic, 1797, 8, 21. 
a GWrfcft Atwipn, 1850, 30, 20L; quoted'!* Annulcn, 1858, 

10G, 187. 
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elements are not quite so Tegular as when the above approxi¬ 
mate numbers are taken, hut even then the approximation to 
Pettenkofcr's rule seems far too close to be due to chance. 
Further investigation, showed that a very large number of the 
elements could be divided into groups showing similar relation¬ 
ship^ and, in 1861, Lothar Meyer 1 tabulated a large number of 
such groups, and arranged a certain number of the elements ii 
the order given in the table on p. 47, according in the first place 
to the magnitude of their atomic weights, and in the second 
place to their valency* * 


* * 

Natural Arrangement ^of the Elements. 

' 26 The discovery of any system a which should embrace the 
whole of the elements was rendered possible only by the adop¬ 
tion of tire consistent atomic weights proposed by Cannizzaro in 
1858. Previous to this date, the attempt at classification con¬ 
sisted only in the division of the elements into groups, and did 
notjbring out the Telatiofts which exist between them ^ a whole. 
This was first achieved in what is usually known as the natural 
arrangement of lhe*tileM£iit 3 < t 

The first attempt at such an arrangement was made by de 
Chancourtois * in 1862, in whose system the elements w£re 
arranged in order of their atomic weights along a spiral line 
drawn round a vertical cylinder, the surface of which was 
divided into sixteen vertical strips by straight lines* The 
points occupied by the various elements on this surface were 
termed “characteristic points," or “geometrical characters," 
De Chancourtois enunciated the fundamental theorem of his 
system as follows 11 The relatione between the properties of 

difierent bodies are manifested by simple geometrical relations 
between the positions of their characteristic points* For 
instance, oxygen, sulphur, selenium, tellurium, and bismuth, 3 
fall approximately on the same ^ertjcal generating line, wiile 
magnesium, calcium, iron, strontium, uranium, and barium fall 

dh.tbe opposite generating line. 6n either side of the first of 

# 

1 Die ttwderjitn Theories de t Chm ie, 1864, 1st edlliog, p, 137, 

* Compi, read., 1802. 54, 767, B40. 907; 1862, 65, 000; 1863, 50, 208, 470; 
1806, 63* 24; Brttalfto H&rtog, L+ A First Foreshadowing of the Periodic Law," * 
Nature, 1692, 41, 180, 

1 Probably a mfeprint, u biumtHb doei nob lall on the oame Hoe in the 
ttfhle. 

9 
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these lines we find hydrogen and zinc on the one hand, bromine, 
iodine, copper, and lead on the other; parallel to the second 
line we find lithium, sodium, potassium, manganese, etc.” 

On Fig- 1 , p. - 10 , will be found the representation of the first 
two turns of de Cliancourtois* helix, the sntfacc of the cylinder 
being developed on the piano surface of the paper, and will 
he seen that the elements which lie on the same goneratii% 
lino do belong to the same family* 

27 Very shortly afterwards (18G4) several similar attempts at 
a classification of the elements as a whole were made inde¬ 
pendently by Newlunds , 1 who arranged the elements in order 
of their atomic weights, and finally placed them in seven hori¬ 
zontal series, each consisting of eight members, as shown in the 
.following table: * 
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According to Ncwlands, the properties of an element in ahy 
vertical group are analogous to those of the elements in the 
corresponding position in the other groups. From analogy with 
the musical notes, lie gave to this relationship the name of the 
(i Law of Octaves.” 

Both these proposals, however, received very little attention 
from chemists; indeed, they seem to have bean almost entirely 
forgotten- In fact, a systematic arrangement of the elements 
according to their atomic weights appeared to some chemists 
almost as absurd and unnatural as an alphabetical arrangement. 
In the year I860, however, the same sptem of classification, 
but on a wider basis, was propraed^by the Russian chemist 
Mendeleev , 2 without any previous knowledge of the work of 
the above-named chemists. Ilis classification ppt only included 
file elements then known, but also left room for many elements 
at that time undiscovered* He showed that frhen the elqjuents 

1 Ohm. 10 , r/J, 04 ; mr h 12 , 83, 1SGG, 13, 113, 130. foe ' 

also Ncwlands, Ob (Ae Discovery of the Periodic Law, 1884. (E. and E. N* 
Spon-J * 

‘‘.ZsiMr. CAem., 18G9, 405; Anmlm, Suppl., 1872, & 133, 
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are arranged in the order of their atomic weights, they maj%be 
divided into groups, in each of which a similar gradation of 
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properties from element to element occurs, the properties of the 
elements thus appearing as periodic functions gf the atomic 
weight, 
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it a slightly latec date, Lothat Meyer , 1 continuing his in- 
veetigation of the relations between the elements, which had 
already led to the publication of the table given on p. 45, inde¬ 
pendently put forward views which were almost identical with 
those of the Russian chemist, and it is to these two investigators 
that the chief developments of the natural classification of the 
elements are due* 


The Periodic Systems 

28 In his original paper , 2 Mendeleev sums up his conclusions 
as follows: 

(1) The elements, if arrange! according to their atomic weights, 
exhibit an evident periodicity of properties. 

' ( 2 ) Elements which are similar as regards their chemical 

properties have atomic weights which either have nearly the 
same value (<v/., platinum, iridium, osmium), or increase 
regularly (&£., potassium, rubidium, caesium). < 

(3) The arrangement of the elements, or of groups of elements, 

in the order of their atomic weights corresponds to their so- 
called as well as, to some extent, to their distinctive 

chemical properties^-as is apparent, among other series, in that 
of lithium, glucinum, boron, caibon, nitrogen, oxygen, ami 
fluorine,* f 

(4) The elements which are most widely diffused have swall 
atomic weights* 

(5) The magnitude of the atomic weight determines the 
character of the clement just as the magnitude of the molecule 
determines the character of a compound body, 

( 6 ) We must expect the discovery of ifiany yet wiAwowh 
elements, e.g. } elements analogous to alumimunr, and silicon, 
the atomic weights of which would be between G5 and 75, 

(7) The atomic weight of an element may sometimes be 
amended by a knowledge of those of the contiguous elements. 
Thus the atomic weight of tellurium must He between 12 ^ and 
126, and cannot be 128, 

t ( 8 ) Certain characteristic properties of the elements can be 
^foretold from their atomic weights. 

1 Annuity Suppl., 1870, 7, 354* * f 

* J. Ritas. Chem. five.., 100#, 1; quoted in Faraday Lecture, Joitm. 
Chtm. ifoc., 1089, 06, 

1 Barium and/ran are printed by mtetaho in the English original (be. ctt.) 
MUtesd uf baron and fluorine, 
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In the table given on pp. 52 -53 the elements am arranged 
according to the system of Mendeleev and Lothar Meyer L with 
the addition of a group numbered zero, containing the helium 
family of elements, 1 and it will be seen that they fall into nine 
group, each group occupying one of the vertical columns in tin 
table, whilst there are twelve horizontal series or periods, T*!ic 
members of each group show in most cases a close connection 
with each other, which is most noticeable in the case of elements 
belonging to alternate horizontal scries. In the table, therefore, 
the elements in each group arc arranged on alternate sides ol 
the column, each group becoming thus divided into two sub¬ 
groups, tho members of one of wljlch are situated in the even 
horizontal series, whilst the others fall in the odd series* Thus 
in the second group we liav^the two sub-groups, Gl, Ca, ftr T 
Ba, Ha, situated in the even horizontal scries, and Mg, Zn, Cd, 
Tig in the odd. The eighth group is somewhat anomalous, 
as it appears to occur ctfily in the even periods or series, and, 
unlike the other groups, always contains three members, the 
atomic weights of which are more nearly equal than is usually 
the case, ■ , • 

An inspection of the table shows that the firsj group contains 
all the alkali metals, the second group those of the alkaline 
earths, and also the metals glucinum, magnesium, zinc, cad¬ 
mium, and mercury. In the third group we find the family, 
aluminium, gallium, and indium; in the fourth, carbon, silicon, 
titanium, zirconium, and tin; in the fifth, nitrogen, phosphorus, 
vanadium, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth; in the sixth, oxygen, 
sulphur, selenium, and tellurium; and in the seventh, the 
halogens* The eighth group includes, in addition to the closely 
allied metals, jjan, cobalt, and nickel, the whole of the elements 
known as the platinum metals. In almost all these cases, 
the elements mentioned had been classed as members of the 
same family before Mendeleev's work w T as published, and their 
continued occurrence in the same group is strong evidence in 
favour of the general correcthes# of his views* 

Gases wiil be observed, however, in which there is no very 
evident connection between members of the two sub-groups 
comprised in the sajne group, as, for example, in the case of 
silver, cd^per, and gold on the one hand, and the*alkali metals 
on the other, in the first group; a considerable number of 

1 Ranuiy, Ber., less, 8X^ 3111 ^ Meodel&r, Princifta of Gtemutrif*' 0 **' 
vol. iL, p, ao. 
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resemblances can indeed be traced, but these are not so prominent 
[La t<v have led previously to these elements being classified 
together. In the sixth group also there is very little obvious 
connection between chromium, molybdenum, and tungsten on 
the one hand, and the elements of the sulphur group on the 
other, nor in the seventh group between manganese the 
halogens. It will, however, be noticed that in all these cases 
the elements in question come either just before or just after the 
occurrence of the eighth group, and it is probable that their 
somewhat peculiar relationship is connected with the existence 
of this group, 

Mendeleev suggested an h alternative method of tabulation 
which overcomes certain of tbe^c difficulties, and, with some 
modifications and additions, tide is given on page 55, The 
elements forming series 2 and 3 (pp. 52-53), i.c., those which 
have the lowest atomic weights, and which differ in many 
respects from the members of the same groups having higher 
atomic weights, are regarded as typical elements, and the 
remainder are arrange^ in double periods, each consisting of an 
oud and an even series of the first table. The two sub-groups 
into wliicb each group in the table pp, 52 53 is divided arc thus 
separated, the even series coming at the commencement of the 
long period, the odd series at the end, and the elements of 
group VIII in the centre. 

The typical elements are probably best regarded as being 
common to both the subdivisions of the group to'which they 
belong. Thus hi and Na arc common to the sub-groups headed 
by K and Cu; til and Mg to those headed by Ca and Zn, etc, 1 

At either end of the typical series its members are much 
more closely related to one of the sub-groups thar to the other, 
whilst towards the middle of the series this difference is not so 
striking. Thus Li and Na are more analogous to ft, Rb, and Cs 
(even scries, pp. 52-53) thamto Cu, Ag, and Au; f and 01, on 
the other hand, are more closely related to Rr and I (odd scries, 
pp, 52 53) than to Mn, whilsc C and Si show considerable 
. analogy both to Ti and Cfc, 2 

- A comparison of the first two double periods (Nos. 3 and 4 

1 A table in which theao rotations arv vejy clearly demototrotod beta boon 
published by Orme Matron, The Classification of the Chemical Memento (Neville, 
Mullen, and Slade, London and Melbourne), geo ulao Richards, dirter, Chem. 

J., 189 $, 90 , Si is. 

* Abegg, Btr., 1096, 38, 138G, 
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in the table, p. 55), which contain only one space to be filled 
by a .missing element, shows the very complete analogy which 
exists between them. In the later double periods so many 
elements are at present missing that the relations are not so 
apparent, although in numerous cases they arc still distinctly 
seen. This arrangement, moreover, corresponds mor* deploy 
with the periodic variation in the physical properties of the 
elements (p. 58). 

As the atomic weight becomes higher, tlm change of pipperties 
in passing from any element to the one with the next higher 
atomic weight becomes less marked, and among those having 
the highest atomic weights^ considerable resemblance is fre¬ 
quently noticed between two successive elements. Tims gold 
* in many properties resembles both platinum and mercury, and 
lead is nearly related to thallium on the one hand, and to 
bismuth on the other. 

Chemical Properties in Relation to the Peuiodic 
t f System. • 

29 The period^ variation of both physical and chemical pro¬ 
perties as we pass from group to group must now be considered, 
taking drat the chemical properties. 1 

Group 0 is occupied by the monatomic gases of the helium 
family, which form no compounds. 

The most strongly electropositive elements known, the oxides 
of which act almost exclusively as bases, or at most as neutral 
substances, occur In groups I and II (table, pp, whilst 

the strongly electronegative elements, the chief oxides of which 
form strong acids, occur in the sixth and seventh (groups. The 
third, fourth, and fifth groups occupy an intermediate portion, 
the members of the third group yielding oxides which, with the 
exception of those of the elements having the lowest atomic 
weights, have for the most part basic properties, but frequently 
act as acids towards stronger lAses; in the fourth and fifth 
groups the acidic nature of the oxides is most^prominent in the 
L case of members of lower atomic weight, whilst the higher 
members show an increasing tendency to form basic oxides* 
Those mem^eia of the sixth and seventh groups winch fall 
towards the centre of the double periods form both basic and 
■ acidic oxides, * the ecid- forming oxides being those containing 
th# most oxygen, and generally corresponding in formula with 
the acid-formi[ig oxides of the other elements of the same vertical 
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group. The members of the eighth group usually form basic 
oxides, but the higher oxides of ruthenium and osmiym are 
strong acid-forming oxides. 

Considering the arrangements in short and long periods (p. 5 !j), 
it is seen that the elements of the helium group, which must be 
re^irdqft as electrochemieally indifferent, fall between the 
strongly electronegative halogens and the strongly electro- 
positive alkali metals. Towards the centre of the long periods, 
on the^ther hand, a more gradual change in chemical properties 
occurs, through the medium of the metals of group YUh 

It is a tc markable fact that, excluding the first two series, only 
the elements of the odd series (pp. 1)2-03) form orgunometallie 
derivatives of the type MjR^ in which M is a metal and R a 
hydrocarbon radicle, I 1 lie composition of these compounds 
corresponds with that of the volatile hydrogen compound formed 
by the typical elements of the group. Tims the compounds 
Zn{C s II £ ) 2 , Sn((yrj 4 , and Sb(( ! 3 H a ) 3 are known, whilst no such 
substances have been obtained from calcium, titanium, or 
vanadium. 


Vale nit, 

jo It has already been stated that the valency of an element 
carfhot bo regarded as constant, but thut it varies according to 
the nature of the elements with which oombinali&tt occurs* 
There is nevertheless, in general, a regularity in the valency 
of the elements in the majority of their compounds, and we 
usually speak of them as monovalent, divalent, etc., according 
to their behaviour in the most characteristic of their compounds. 
This typical valency shows in a marked manner a periodic 
variation witfc the atomic weight. 

The group numbered zero contains the remarkable monatomic 
dements of the helium group, which, so far as is at present 
known, form no com]K>unds whatever, and must therefore be 
presumed to have zero valency. Group I contains the whole 
of the metals which arc usually monovalent townids hydrogen, 
the halogens, an^[ the alkyl Vidiclos, and also to oxygen, the 
typical formulae of the compounds being M r R (R — H,CH 3 ,C1, 
etc.) aijd MgO. Hie metals of the second group act in most 
cases a & divalent elements towards the halogens and alkyl 
radicles, and also to oxygen, the typical formula? being M ri R a 
and M U G. In the third group we find the elements which &tq 
usually trivalent in their compounds both with hydrogen, t>r 
other monovalent radicles, and with oxygen, the typical formulae 
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of these being and MJ"O s . In the fourth, we have the 
general formul© M IV R 4 and M IV 0 =) but, in addition, compounds 
are formed by these elements having the same general formula 
as those of group II. In all these cases it is found that among 
themembers having the highest atomic weights the regularity 
is less marked; thus gold is more frequently trivalent than 
monovalent, thallium forms compounds in which the metal 
is monovalent, and lead in its most characteristic compounds is 
divalent. ( 

Passing on to the fifth group, it is found that the character¬ 
istic valency in the hydrogen compounds differs from that in 
the oxygen compounds, the*, members being trivalent in the 
hydrides ancl pentavalcnt in th^ highest oxides, the general 
■ formulae being M lM Hy and MH) 5 . ^They also form characteristic 
compounds with oxygen in which the metal is trivalent, and 
behave towards the halogens in the same manner as towards 
oxygen. In the sixth group the characteristic valency again 
becomes less towards hydrogen, the typical formula being 
M ll H a , whilst with oxygen they form the characteristic acid- 
fofming oxides M V 1 0 3 , and with halogens the compounds 
With oxygen antf halogens they form, in addition, compounds 
having the same general formulae as those of the elements' of 
groups II and IV. The members of the seventh group lire, 
like those of the first, monovalent towards hj^drogen, but they 
are heptavalcnt towards oxygen in their highest oxides, which 
have the general formula MP r 0 7 . Many of them also form 
oxides corresponding to those of the first, third, and fifth groups. 

In the eighth group no very characteristic valency is notice¬ 
able, but it is only in this group that oxygen compounds con¬ 
taining an octavalent element are found; only tw®> of these me 
at present known, namely Ru0 4 *and 0s0 4 * A characteristic 
of many members of this group is the formation of stable complex 
cyanides, such as the ferrocyanides, In which the metal is con¬ 
tained in the acid radical, and also of the remarkable series of 
compounds derived from ammonii, such as the cobaltammonium 
•and platmammonium salts. 

Physical Properties of the Elements* in Relation to 
the Periodic System. 

31 As withihe chemical properties, so it is found that almost 
*alj the physical properties of the elements are periodic functions 
of the atomic weight. 
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(1) Specific Gravity and Atomic Volume. 

One of the most characteristic properties of the elements is 
their specific gravity in the solid or liquid state, which has been 
determined with considerable accuracy in the majority of cases. 
The following table gives the specific gravities at the ordinary 
temperature (water — 1). 


Specific Gravity of the Element*. 


Aluminium . . . 

270 

Mercury (liquid) . 

. 13-55 

Antimony 

G-G2 

Jldybdemim . 

, 9*0 

Arsenic . . . 

5 ' n 

Neodymium , 

. fi% 

Barium .... 

38 

Nickel . , . 

. 8*8 

Bismuth 

y-so 

Osmium . . . 

. 22*4 8 

Boron .... 

2-15 

Palladium 

. Udi 

Bromine (liquid) 

3*1-1 

Phosphorus (yellow) I *83 

Cadmium . . . 

8*fi4 

(red) 

. 2-20 

Caesium .... 

\m 

Platinum . , 

. 21-4 

Calcurtn . * . > > 

i-m 

Potassium . , 

^ 0-80 1 

Carbon (amorphous) 

1-7 -1*9 

rraseodymii^ii , 

. 6-47 

(graphite) , 

2-1 -2-3 

Rhodium 

. 12*1 

■ (diamond) . 

3-5 -3-6 

Rubidium 

. 1*52 

Cerium .... 

6*8 

Ruthenium 

. 12*20 

Chlorine (liquefied) 

1-44 

Samarium 

. 7*75 

Chromium , , . 

G7 

Selenium . . . 

4-3 - 1*8 

Cobalt .... 

H-G 

Silicon , , , 

2 0 - 2-5 

Culumbium 

84 

Silver . . , , 

1042-10*53 

Copper .... 

8-93 

Sodium , , . 

0-97 

G allium . «. , . 

£92 

Strontium 

254 

Germanium 

nu\ 

Sulphur 

h’- 

O 

Cl 

! 

53 

Giucinum .... 

1-93 

Tantalum 

IG'G 

Gold. 

19-2 -191 

Tellurium 

G'25 

Indium .... 

7-2 

Thallium . 

11-85 

Iodine . , H H 

4-9l 

Thorium . 

11-0 

Iridium , . . , 

224 

Tin . . . * 

7-28 

Iron . . p * . 

7*8G 

Titanium , 

4*5 

Lanthanum . , * , 

6-15 

Tungsten . 

19*1 

Lead * , , . . 

IL34 

Uranium . . . 

18*7 

Lithium .... 

0*53 

Vanadium . . 

5*5 

Magnesium . . , 

174 

Zinc .... 

6 * 86 - 7*2 

Manganese * . . 

7-39 

Zirconium . * 

6*4 
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The following are the densities (water = 1), at their boiling 
points, ( oi elements which are gaseous under atmosphere 
conditions; - 


Argon , 

. . 1-405 

Krypton* , * 

. . 2-] 55 

Chlorine 

. . 1-5G 

Nitrogen 

. . 0-81 

Fluorine 

. . 1*14 

Oxygen 

. ,* MIS 

Helium 

. . 0*13 

Xenon . 

. . 3-53 

Hydrogen , 

. * O'07 




The specific gravity of a given dement often varies slightly, 
not only with the temperature, hut also with the physical 
condition* Tims cast metals, flr metals deposited clectrolytically, 
become denser when Tolled and hammered, electrolytic copper 
' having a sp H gr* of 8-953, which riSes to 8*958 when Tolled, and 
east zinc a sp. gr, of 7*0, whilst that of rolled zinc is 7-3. The 
different allotropic modifications of tile same element also Lave 
as a rule different specific gravities, but in all these cases the 
difference is usually small compared with the differences between 

the numbers for the different elements. 

* #. , * * 

The periodic variation of the specific gravity at once becomes 

manifest if the if umbers arc placed under the symbols of ^Iie 

elements in the periodic table. Thus, taking the second typical 

period and first double period, we have the following :--- * 




Na 

Mg 

A1 

Si 

i J> 8 

Cl 

Sp. 

S r - 

097 

1-71 

3-70 


5 2-0 1-9 

H 

K 

Ca 

Sc 

Ti 

V 

(V 

Mn 

Fe Co 

Ni 

0*89 

I-G 

— 

4-5 # 

5*5 

07 

74 

7*9 6-G 

8*8 


Cai 

7*n 

Oa 

fle 

* As 

Sc 

fcv 



8-9 

7-0 

09 

5*5 

5-7 

44 

3d 



The specific gravity is low at the beginning of both perils, 
increases regularly to a maximum in the middle, and then 
decreases until it has again become Very low at the end of the 
jieriods. It has already been noted that the difference between 
>hc atomic weights of the successive clem&nts forming the 
centre of the double period is smaller than the average, and it 
will be observed that the variation of specific gravity‘also is 
less for these elements* 

32 These relations become more strongly marked if, instead 
bf t the specific gravities, we take the atomic volumes, ie, t the 
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numbers of cubic centimetres which would be occupied by the 
atomic weights of the elements in grams. If these are arjanged, 
as suggested by Lothar Meyer, so that the ordinates represent 
the atomic volumes, and the abscissae the atomic weights, and 
the points denoting the atomic volumes arc then joined, we 
obtain £ line 1+ which exhibits the periodic relations in a graphic 
manner 

This diagram is shown on p t 62, up to and including barium : 
after this metal the number of gaps due to incompletely investb 
gated or missing elements becomes so large that the diagram is 
very incomplete, and this poition lias therefore been omitted. 

It will be seen that the atomic ^olume reaches a maximum at 
the commencement of each of the two typical periods and then 
at the commencement of the Joublc periods, falling to a minimum 
at the middle and then again rising to the end of the period, 
and from the last member of each period a further rise is observed 
to the initial member of the next. This diagram, moreover, 
brings out relationships which are not otherwise so readily 
l>erceived. Thus elements the atomic volumes of which are very 
nearly cqiftl possess very different properties according as they 
arc on an ascending or a descending portion j>f the line, or, in 
other words, according as they have a smaller or larger atomic 
volume than the clement having the next higher atomic weight 
Tins is exemplified in the cases of aluminium and phosphorus, 
chlorine and calcium, molybdenum and cadmium, etc. Ele¬ 
ments which arc characterised by the properties of ductility 
or brittleness always occur in corresponding positions in the 
diagram, the ductile elements being found at a maximum or 
minimum, or immediately following the latter. The periodic 
variation these properties is clearly indicated in the 
diagram. * 

The work of Richards 1 has shown that the line representing 

1 Meudclflov points out that this digram is open to tho objection that it 
dues nut indicate that thuro is only a limited and definite number of element* 
in cauh period, but might bo tftke£ Lt> imply that any number ot elements 
might occur in each period i thus, Jor example, jt might bo auumed that ail 
clement of atomic weight 23 might exist between Mg and Al, having an atomlff 
volume of about 13 and properties intermediate tictn'ticn those of the tufr 
metals named; for such au inference) there hi in reality no ground, and it 
must therefore bo borne in mind that the line joining the joints representing 
the atomic volumes U not a true curve, uueh as, fur example, tlioso represent¬ 
ing the aaiubilitifis of ecdte, but is (simply drawn to render tho periodic 
variation more evident to the eye. 

1 See Journ+ Chen 1911, 0fl, 1214. 
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the variation of compressibility of the solid elements with their 
atomic weight runs parallel to the atomic volume line, and this 
suggests that atomic volume and compressibility are funda¬ 
mentally connected. According to Richards* theory of com¬ 
pressible atoms, this dbnnection is a natural one, for it is to be 
expected that the atoms with a large volume should be more 
confpresSible than those which have a small volume and arc 
therefore presumably under great cohesive pressure, 

(2) Melting Point of the Elements. 

33 Another characteristic property of most elementary sub¬ 
stances is the melting point, although Ibis has not'been accur¬ 
ately determined in the case (J so many elements as the specific 
gravity, chiefly owing to the difficulties of obtaining correct 
results for those elements which melt either at a very high or a 
very low temperature. The following list gives the melting 
points and boiling points of the elements, so far as definite 
values are available (Landolt and Biiruatem ). 1 * 


Melting anti Boiling Points of the Elements, 

* 



Mi'ltifij: point. 

Be tiling pci eiL 

Helium , , 

. . —■ > « 

, - 268*7° G 

Hydrogen . , 

. . - 258-9° C. . . 

. — 252-6 

Oxygen , . 

. . - 227 

. - 182*5 

Fluorine . . , 

, , -233 

. — 187 

Nitrogen , , , 

, , — 2105 . . 

. - 195-5 

Argon .... 

, . - 187-U . . 

. - 186*1 

Krypton , . . 

. . - 169 

, - 151*7 

Xenon . " . . 

. . * HO 

, - 109*1 

Chlorine 

. . 101-5 . , 

, - 33*7 

Mercury 

, , - 38-8 . . 

, 357 

Bromine , , 

. — 7 3 

, 58-6-63-0 

Caesium 

, . 26-5 . , 

, 670 

Gallium . . . 

. . 30*1 , - 

— 

Rubidium , . ■ . 

. . 38*5 . ■ 

, 696 

Phosphorus t . 

. . 41-3 . . 

. 287*3 

Potasaium . . ♦ 

, . 62-5 . . 

757*5 

Sodium . . . 

. . 97-6 ■ , 

. 877*5 

Iodine .... 

, , 113*0 ■ . 

184*3 


J See aIbo H&rker, JVofi. Roy* lnsti(utbK t 1&12, 
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Melting puint. 

Lolling |>oinb. 

Sulphur .... 

f 112-8° C. 

' { 119-2 • ' 

. 4M*G° C* 

Indium . , . , 
Lithium . . , , 

155 . 

m *. . 

■ 

Selenium . . , . 

217 . , 

. GOO 

Tin. 

. 23L0 , . 

, ea. 2270 - 

Bismuth ... 

270 , . 

, 1120-1435 

Tliallium 

m , , 

r 

Cadmium . 

. 321 . . 

778 

Load 

327 

. i525 1580 

Zinc * . 

. 41ft . * 

. 918 

Tellurium . 

.* m . - 

. 1390 

Cerium .... 

G£ 3 

. 

Antimony . 

g;su 

. ca. 1110 

Magnesium 

650 , . 

. ea* 1120 

Aluminium . . . 

G57 

. ea* 1800 

Calcium 

sno 

— 

Strontium . 4 . 

rm 800 . . 

— 

* Lanthanum , f . 

. 810 . . 

it i- 

Neodymium , 

810 * . 

. 

Barium 

. 830 . . 

- ■ c 

Praseodymium 

040" . . 

— 

Germanium 

cu. 058 . . 

— 

Silver. 

. 0G1 . . 

ca. 2000° 

Cold .... 

. 10G1 . . 

— 

Copper - 

. 1083 . . 

— 

Manganese 

ca. 1210 , . 

, ea. 1000 

Nickel. 

. 1152 . . 

— 

Cobalt - 

. MOO . . 

— 

Iron. 

lu. 15H0 , . 

T ca. 2450 

Palladium . 

. 1510 . . 

— 

Chromium .... 

ca* H>50 . . 

. ca* 220 

Vanadium . 

ca. 1080 

— 

Platinum .... 

• V5ft ■ * 

— 

Columbiuju (Niobium) 

ca< 19J30 . . 

— 

Molybdenum . . . 

ca. 2110 . * 

— 

Tantalum .... 

ea. 2250 * . 

— 

Iridium ^ . * * 

ca. 2300 

-r 
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Tiie boiling points of certain metals have also been deter¬ 
mined in a high vacuum by Krafft, 1 with the following results : 

Mercury . . . 155° C. Zinc .... 550° C. 

Potassium . . 365 Bismuth ... 093 

Sodium . , , '418 Silver . 1360 

jQadgrinin . . 450 

It has, moreover, been shown by Moissan® that all the metals, 
without exception, can be boiled under atmospheric pressure in 
the electric furnace, the temperature of whicli is probably not 
greater than 3500° C* 

Carnclley has published, a series of important papers,® dealing 
with the melting points of the clients, and has shown that, 
like the specific gravities, th&e also are periodic functions of 
the atomic weight. This is readily seen from the following 
table (p. 66) taken from one of Camel Ley's papers,* with some 
mollifications of the numbers, rendered necessary by more recent 
determinations of the melting points of some dements. The 
numbers are in many cases only approximate, and all are given 
in absolute Aerupemturea, taking — 273°*C, as zero. # 

Jf the melting points are mapped out in the same manner (is 
thc*atomic volumes, a periodic curve is obtained, in which, 
however, the maxima oceur in the centre of the second and 
third periods, and afterwards in the centre of the double periods, 
whilst the minima occur at the ends. 

Camelley has further shown that the melting points of analo¬ 
gous compounds of the elements exhibit the same periodic 
variation witli the atomic weight as those of the dements 
themselves* 


(3) CoNDUCrfrnv of Metals. 

34 The conductive power of the metals for heat and electricity, 
which is almost invariably far greater than that of the non- 
metals and all chemical c^mjjoumls, varies considerably also 
in the different metals, and even in the same metal, according 
to its physical coition anif chemical purity. The order of 
conductive power of tile metals is the same for both heat and 

1 tfer.,4005, 38, 21S2. * 

= Cotnpi. trait, lflOO, 1ISO* 425, (Hit, 

1 Published m Jotitn. Ch*m. Soc., JY«. /toy. tfi#*., ta\d Phil Mttg. from 1S7G 
onwards. 

4 Phil Mag. t 1870, [B], 8, 31G. 
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electricity, a fact first pointed out by Forbes* in 1833, Generally 
speaking, the soft metals conduct best, and the conductivity of 
all metals becomes lower as the temperature rises, Dewar and 
Fleming a have shown that, as the temperature is lowered, the 
conductivity of all metals tends to become more nearly equal, 
and the curves representing the conductivity at different tem¬ 
peratures indicate that at the absolute zero the conductivity of 
all of them would become perfect, or, in other words, at that 
temperature the resistance would mL 

These properties, as well as almost all the other physical 
properties of the element, such as volatility, magnetic and 
diamagnetic properties, heats of 9 formation of compounds, 
thermal expansion, formation of coloured ions, and* even elas¬ 
ticity and breaking strain, indicate the same general periodic 
variation as has already been shown for the specific gravity, 
compressibility, and melting point; space will not permit the 
discussion of these here, but for details reference may be made 
to Lothar Meyer’s Modern Theories of Vhemidry 1 translated by 
Bedson and Williams (Longmans). a 

35 There fe, however, one important physical property which 
does not exhibit this periodic variation, viz., tfye atomic heat. 
As already shown (p. 16), this is approximately constant, and 
the fact is made use of in determining the true atomic weight 
of an element from its equivalent. The exceptions to this rule 
arc found among those elements of low atomic weight which fall 
below an oblique line drawn across Lothar Meyer’s diagram 
from the commencement to the vertical line representing an 
atomic weight of 40 (sec Fig., p. 62), whilst those above the 
fine follow the law. Without reference to the diagram, this may 
be expressed by saying that of the elements having an atomic 
weight of less than 10 , only thflsc agree with Dulong and Petit's 
rule at the ordinary temperature the sp. gr. oi which in the solid 
state is less than L7G + However, for all elements the sj>ecific 
heat ia a function of the temperature approximating to zero 
before the absolute ♦aero of t&njferature ia reached, 

1 Phil Mtig.t 1833, a 37. 

8 lbid. t 1803 [&], W, 271. 

s S» also Kudorf, Tht % Ptriadic CloASifcalion and the Problem of Chcftiicul 
Kvoluiim ^London &nd New Yurk, Whittaker £ C*K f 10(H)); Hidusrds, 
Faraday Lecture, Jourti. Chem, 5«., 1911, BB, 1201, 
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Correction of Doubtful Atomic Weight*. 

< 

36 The periodic arrangement of the elements has proved of 
great value in checking doubtful atomic weights. In 1869, when 
Mendeleev first promulgated his theory, the atomic weights 
then accepted for many elements did not allow of their being 
placed in a position corresponding to their properties, and 
Mendeleev boldly concluded that in such cases either the equiva¬ 
lent had been wrongly determined, 01 an incorrect multiple of 
the latter had been taken for the atomic weight. In almost 
every instance subsequent research has justified this conclusion. 
Thus, for example, the atomic weight of molybdenum was 
given by some chemists as 92, and by others as 9G, and, as the 
former figure placed the metal before the penta valent columbium, 
Mendeleev adopted the number 96, which placed it in the same 
group as chromium; this is now the accepted value. Again, 
the atomic weights of the four elements, gold, platinum, iridium, 
and osmium, were at that time taken as Au 195-2, l’t 195-7, 
Ir 195-7, and Os 197*6, whereas according to the requirements 
of the periodic system the order should be reveled, osmium 
having the lowest and gold the highest atomic weight; this also 
has been proved by the Tedeterminations made by Lothar Meyer 
and Senbcrfc, Thorpe and Laurie, and Kriiss, the numbers now 
adopted being Os 190-9, Ir 193*1, Pt 195-2, and Au 197-2. 

The atomic weight of indium was at first taken as 75-2, and 
the formula of the chloride as Ind 2 , but for an element of this 
atomic weight no place was available in the periodic system; if, 
however, the formula of the chloride is taken as InCl a , the 
atomic weight becomes 112 * 8 , and the element then falls 
naturally between cadmium and tin, and in the same group as 
aluminium. Determinations of the specific heat of the metal 
and the vapour density of the chloride have subsequently proved 
the correctness of the supposition. Uranium was formerly 
supposed to have an atomic weight of GU, and later, of 120 , 
neither of these numbers fitting irico the periodic system. The 
metal, however, falls in naturally if the atomic weight be about 
210 , and this was confirmed by Roscoe's determination of the 
vapour density of uranium chloride, UC 1 B , and by Zimmermoim's 
determinatioa of the specific heat of the metal. Another element 
the atomic weight of which was doubtful wnsglucinum, which was 
regarded by some as a divalent metal of atomic weight 9, and 
.by others as a trivalcnt metal of atomic weight 13*5. The 
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determination of the vapour density of glucinum chloride has 
now shown that this has the formula Gld,; the atomic weight 
must therefore be 9, which agrees with the demands of the 
periodic system, 

37 In the table given above (pp, 52-53) the sequence of 
atomic weights has been broken in three places in order*to 
maintain certain elements in the groups to which their chemical 
and physical properties assign them; argon (39*9) precedes 
potassium (3910); tellurium (127-5) precedes iodine (120-92); 
and cohalt (58*97) precedes nickel (58-08). The chemical 
properties of argon and tellurium are so well marked that there 
seems no doubt that these elements have been correctly placed, 
and there is at least a possibility that more exterfded investi¬ 
gation may show that their Jtomic weights are not so high as 
they are at present thought to be. Cobalt is usually placed 
before nick cl f both on account of its physical and chemical 
relations to iron and nick cl, and because of the close analogy 
which many of its compounds present to those of rhodium and 
indium. These reasons cannot, however, he considered as 
having th<f same weight as those wliicli apply to a^gon ajid 
tellurium . 1 


Existknvk of Unknown Elements. 

38 The arrangement of the elements according to the periodic 
system leaves, as already seen, a number of blanks, which 
Mendeleev assumed were to be filled by elements then undis¬ 
covered, and he suggested that, from the properties of the 
dements with the next higher and lower atomic weights, and 
fjom those 0 ^ the other members of the same group, it was 
possible to predict very cicely the properties such elements 
would have when discovered. Thus, for instance, were selenium 
unknown, its properties could be largely predicted from those of 
arsenic and bromine on the one hand, and of sulphur and tel¬ 
lurium on the other, these dements being termed by Mendeleev 
the <( atom analogous ” of tJie element in question. At that 
time there were ^hree gaps for dements with atomic weighty 
less than 75, namely, one having an atomic weight of 44, corre¬ 
sponding to boron, one of atomic weight about 09 # corresponding 
to aluminium, and one of atomic weight 72, corresponding to 

1 For a diMUBfilrm of the ovidouoe hearing on the aUrniic weight of tellurium, 
we vol. i., p, 485. 
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silicon. To these hypothetical elements Mcndcldev gave the 
names Ekaboron, Ekahminium, and Ekaeilicon (from the 
Sanskrit, Mka, one), and, proceeding in the manner indicated, 
he gave in considerable detail the properties such elements 
would possess. In less than twenty years his predictions were 
completely verified by the discovery of gallium by Lecoq dc 
Jloisbaudran in 1875, of scandium by Nilson in 187ft, and of 
germanium by Winkler in 1887. The first is McndeleefFs 
ckaluminium, the second ekaboron, and the third ekasllicon, 
and the striking manner in wliich the forecast was fulfilled in 
each case may be seen from the following table, in which the 
predicted properties and those actually observed are arranged 
in parallel columns. 


Ekaburon, 

At. wt. 44. 

Oxide Eb a 0 3 , sp, gr. 3-5. 

Sulphate Eb 2 (S0 4 ) 3 . 

Double sulphate not iso- 
morphous with alum. 

Ekulu minium. 

At. wt. 68, sp, gr. G O. 

At, wt. 72, sp. gr. 5-5. 

Oxide, Es0 2j sp. gr, 4-7, 

Chloride, EsC^, liquid, boiling 
slightly below 100 rj , sp. gr, 
H. 

Ethide, liquid, boil¬ 

ing at 100°, sp, gr. 0 %, 

Fluoride, EsF 4j not gaseous. 


1 JSi?anf1iLijn. 

At. Wt. 44'1, 

$c 2 0 3J sp. gr, 3-86. 

Sc 2 (SO,) 3 . 

Sc a (S0 4 ) 3l 3K 2 S0 4 - sic uder 
prisms, 

labium. 

At. wt. 69-9, sp. gr. 592. 

CiuiiiiFLTiium, 

At. wt. 72*5, sp, gr. 5*46. 

Oxide, GeO a , sp, gr. 4-7. 

Chloride, liquid, boiling 

at 86 & , sp. gr. 1'887. 

Ethide, GefC^iy*, liquid, boil¬ 
ing at 160 s , sp.gr. slightly 

' less than that of water. 

Fluoride, GeF 4 ,3ir £ 0, wliite, 
solid mass. 


39 From the above it will be* seen that the periodic system 
of classification rests on a very firm, basis, the successful prediction 
* 4 of the properties of undiscovered elements foiming very strong 
evidence m favour of the general plan. In fettain respects the 
system will doubtless undergo modification us our knowledge 
increases, for difficulties occur wliich cannot at present be ex¬ 
plained. Tims there are elements sometimes in the same group 
between which only a limited amount of analogy can he traced. 
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and, on the other hand, elements winch have a good deal in 
common are sometimes separated widely. 

It is now realised that just as, according to the scheme on 
p, 55, the two first short periods ai^ followed by two longer 
periods, so after this must come even longer periods, containing 
thir^y-t^o elements instead of the eighteen in the preceding 
ones. In general, it is probable that a period consists of the 
elements between two inert gases, and this interval becomes 
longer ^ wc pass down the tabic. According to this, the old 
difficulties that were met with in trying to find places for the 
elements of the rare earths disappear, as it is no longer exacted 
that elements in the middle of a period should correspond very 
closely with the middle members of a shorter period. 

A further difficulty is found in the anomalous position of 
hydrogen, which forms the sole member of the first series at 
present known, and which in its properties differs to so great an 
extent from all other known elements. It resembles the alkali 
metals inasmuch as it is monovalent and strongly electro- 
jxjsitive, but differs very greatly from t^em in other resjKXJts. 
On the otlfer hand, it has been maintained 1 that hydrogfn 
as a monovalent, diatomic gas falls natnra)ly # at the head, of 
the’halogen group, and the great similarity in properties of the 
hydrocarbons to their halogen substitution derivatives is adduced 
as evidence of chemical analogy between hydrogen and the 
halogens. This relation, moreover, appears to accord better 
with the sequence of atomic weights, the difference between 
hydrogen and fluorine being 1ft, whilst that between hydrogen 
and lithium is G, a number much lower than is observed else¬ 
where between two members of a vertical group. 

Mendeleev himself regarded hydrogen as standing at the head 
of group I., and as being one ol a series consisting of tw o elements 
only, the missing element being a member of the helium family, 
of atomic weight less than 0*4, Mendeleev further suggested 2 
that this element may be identical with the unknown element 
coronium, to which certain'linUs of the spectrum of the outer¬ 
most region of the solar corona have been ascribed. Hi 
also put forward tTie surmise that the ether itself may in reality 
be composed of atoms of an element of about one-millionth o 
the atomic weight of hydrogen, which he places iw a Kero serie; 
preceding that containing hydrogen. 

1 Ormo Ma&aud, Chcm. Newt, Di&ti, 72 , 

3 Principles oj Chemistry, vol. U-, Appendix 111. (Lmigmurm, tireon k Co. 
London, igoetf* 
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and, on the other hand, elements which Live a good deal in 
common are sometimes separated widely. 

It is now realised that just as, according to the scheme on 
p, 5-1, the two first short periods are followed by two longer 
periods, so after this must come even longer periods, containing 
thir^y-t^o elements instead of the eighteen in the preceding 
ones. In general, it is probable that a period consists of the 
elements between two inert gases, and this interval becomes 
longer ^ we pass down "the table. According to this, the old 
difficulties that were met with in trying to find places for the 
elements of the rare earths disappear, as it is no longer expected 
that elements in the middle of a period should correspond very 
closely with the middle members of a shorter period, 

A further difficulty is found in the anomalous position of 
hydrogen, which forms the sole member of the first senes at 
present known, and which in its properties differs to so great an 
extent from all other known elements. It resembles the alkali 
metals inasmuch as it is monovalent and strongly electro- 
jioaitive, but differs very greatly from tjiem in other respects. 
On the otlTer hand, it Jiaa been maintained 1 that hydrogen 
tin a monovalent, diatomic gas falls naturally, at the head of 
the halogen group, and the great similarity in properties of the 
hydrocarbons to their halogen substitution derivatives is adduced 
as evidence of chemical analogy between hydrogen and the 
halogens* Tins relation, moreover, appears to accord better 
with the sequence of atomic weights, the difference between 
hydrogen and fluorine being Ifl, whilst that between hydrogen 
and lithium is 0, a number much lower than is observed else¬ 
where between two members of a vertical group. 

Mendeleev himself regarded hydrogen as standing at the head 
of group I., and as being one o! a series consisting of two elements 
only, the missing element being a member of the helium family, 
of atomic weight less than 04. Mendeleev further suggested £ 
that this clement may be identical with the unknown element 
coronium, to which certain*lin£s of the spectrum of the outer¬ 
most region of the solar corona have been ascribed. Hi 
also put forward ttie surmise tliat the ether itself may in reality 
be comjgosed of atoms of an element of about one-millionth o 
tho atomic weight of hydrogen, which he places i* a zero aerie* 
preceding that containing hydrogen. 

1 Orme Masson, t-Aem, Netfd, 1S9G, 72, 

1 Principles of Vh$tnistry w vol. ii-, Appendix 111. (Lougiuantt, Green & Co. 
London, 1905)^ 
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Many attempts have been made to modify MenddGev’s table, 
so as to reduce the number of anomalies and bring out more 
clearly the relations between the dements, but none of these^ 
proposals has os yet been generally accepted. 1 

Atomic Numbers. 

40 The inner meaning of the periodic law has recently become 
more clear as tile outcome of, chiefly physical, research^ It has 
already been stated that experiments on the scattering of a-rays 
have shown that the positive charge of an atom b concentrated 
in a volume extremely mimite compared to that of the atom as 
a whole, as estimated on the kinqtic theory of gases and in other 
ways, so that it must be sup]>os:d that the negative electrons 
which balance this positive charge are grouped around it as a 
nucleus in such a way as to occupy a volume more nearly equal 
to that of the atom as ordinarily determined, 

Evidence has now been found suggesting, almost to the point 
of certainty, that successive elements in the periodic table 
differ from each other by one unit charge on the nucleus and 
therefore by oqe electron in the surrounding layers of these. 
This is indicated approximately by determinations of the number 
of electrons present in the atoms of various elements by the 
scattering of X-rays/ and /Lrays 3 and also by determining the 
'positive charge directly by the scattering of a-rays, 4 but, at 
first, none of these methods was very precise. Very clear and 
precise evidence for this postulate was afforded, however, by 
Moseley's 5 study of the characteristic X-rays emitted by different 
elements when excited by bombardment with cathode rays. 
Moseley found that the square roots of the frequencies of these 
characteristic X-rays formed, to a very high degree of accuracy, 
a uniform arithmetical series as successive elements were taken 
in turn and, to account for this, theory required that the chaige 

1 See on thin point, Rudolf, The Periodic Chmijiaitim and the Problem 0 / 
Chemical Evolution (Whittaker & Co., 'London and Now York, J0OO), whore 
references to the literature up to 1900 will he found; Werner, Btr., lBOfl, 38, 
'914; Armstrong, jTVioc, Pay. 8eC„ 1002, 70, 80; Reynrtols, Jotffs. Ckem. 8<x. t 
1002, 31, «12; Zcngdifl, Chem. ZciL, 1900, 36, 204; Schmidt, Zeit. phytikaL 
Ohm., 1011, m; Baur, m. t 1011, 73, B69; (Sanford, /, A^ar. Ohm. 
,SoC' t 1011, 33, 1(49. 

a Barkis, Phil. M*g. t 1022, 91, [0J, 648, 

• CWther, Proe. toy. 8 m., 1010, [A], 64, 223, 

„ * Rutherford, PhiL May., 1911, 21, [6], 639. 

Phil May, t 1913, 93, [6], 1031; 1914, 27, [6}, 703. 
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on the nucleus should increase by unity on passing from each 
member to the next higher one, * 

Very strong confirmatory evidence for this is found in tho 
facts of radioactivity ,(^ 1 ).). Whenever a radioactive change 
occurs either an a-particle, which has two positive charges,, or 
a ^par^cle, which is a negative charge, is expelled, and the 
energy changes associated therewith compel the supposition 
that they come from the nucleus itself* Consequently, the 
former jjliange must reduce the positive charge on the nucleus 
by two units and the latter increase it by one. Now It is found 
as a perfectly general law, known as Noddy’s law, that the 
change associated with the expulsion of an «q>artiqfe gives rise 
to a product which must be classified in tho next lower group 
but one to the parent substance, whilst in thfjse changes where 
a /^-particle is expelled the product appears to belong to tile 
next higher group in the periodic table -a result in perfect 
harmony with that obtained by Moseley. 

If the elements are written out in the ord^r in which they 
occur in the periodic table and liumberedj so that hydrogen is 1, 
sodium* 11, "aluminium 13, and so on, these figures, at the sug¬ 
gestion of van den Brock, 1 are called the atomic tmtnbers of 
the elements, and it is natural to suppose that these atomic 
numbers give the actual number of positive charges on the 
nucleus of the atoms. That this is so h*i3 been confirmed by 
the more accurate work on the scattering of u-partlclea by 
Chadwick. 11 The atomic numbers of all the known elements 
between sodium and lead, with the exception of the inert gases, 
have been determined by this method or modifications thereof, 
and in particular de Broglie 3 has studied some of the elements 
of higher atomic weight, including thorium and uranium, and in 
all cases the atomic numbers obtained experimentally conform 
to those obtained by numbering the elements in the order in 
which they appear in the periodic table, assuming only five 
unknown elements* Two of these, of atomic numbers 43 and 
75 respectively, occur undeT manganese in group 7 a, where there 
are known vacancies in the periodic table ; another, of atomic 
weight 75, occurs before osmium where there is a vacancy under'* 
iodine; jmother, of Atomic number 87, occurs where there is a 
vacancy under ceesrom in group 1a; and the l&t, of atomic 
number 61, appears amid the rare earths. 

1 IV* 1013, 14, 32. ■ Phil. Mo;., im M, L«J, 734. 

> CompL mj id. r 1016, 1W, 87, 352. 
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The rare earths are Jtarticularly interesting from this point 
of view, as it is now known that barium lias the atomic number 
and tantalum 73, so there is room for only sixteen elements 
between them, fifteen of which are knoiyn, This knowledge is 
of igreat use, since the difficulties of separating the rare earths 
are such that previously it could not be determined hpw many 
there might be and much time might have been wasted in 
endeavouring to isolate new clement# that did not exist* 

In the three anomalies of the periodic table (p* G9),thf atomic 
numbers determined experimentally confirm the order of the 
table and not that of the atomic weights* Thus the atomic 
number of chlorine is 17, of potassium 19, and of calcium 20, 
leaving 18 for argon and thus lyinging it before potassium in 
spite of the lower atomic weight/'of the metal, Similarly, the 
atomic number of cobalt is 27 and that of nickel 28, in spite of 
the atomic weight of the latter being lower. Hence it must bo 
supposed that atomic numbers are more fundamental than 
atomic weights, f a conception that is confirmed by the facts 
considered in the nexf paragraph. 


Isotopes. 

4 r Since, in radioactive changes, both a- and /?-particles are 
expelled and it must be supposed that both these come from 
the nucleus, it follows that, in some cases at least, the nucleus 
must be complex, containing botli positive and negative charges, 
and the atomic number gives the flcZ, not the absolute, number 
of positive charges on the nucleus. Consequently, it should be 
possible to have different complex nuclei with the same fiei 
positive charge giving rise to atoips of the same Atomic number 
but of different Masses. 

The case arises frequently and obviously among the radio¬ 
active elements where the expulsion of an a-particle is followed 
by that of two /^-particles, thus restoring the net nuclear charge, 
but reducing the mass by that of the a-particle, that is, by four 
units* Soddy introduced the term isotope^ for all elements 
r Having the same atomic number, but with nuclei which, except 
for thei r net charge, di ffered i n any way* In their purely phemical 
properties, isdtopea were found to behave identically, indicating 
that these were deternuned by the number and arrangement of 
the electron! surrounding the nucleus, but the radioactive 
properties, which are dependent upon the constitution of the 
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nucleus itself, are different, as would also be any properties 
dependent primarily, or even partly, upon mass. 

Chemical properties, therefore, depend, not upon the mass of 
the atom, but on the atomic number, and it is only the fact that 
the atomic weights of elements, as ordinarily determined, are 
approximately proportional to tile atomic numbers that enabled 
the periodic law to be discovered in the way that it wjut. 

An interesting case of isotopy arises from branching radio¬ 
active decompositions* Thus radium C 1 decomposes in two 
ways: (T) by loss of an a-particle it becomes radium C z , which 
by loss of a ^-particle is converted into an isotope of lead, which, 
so far as i a known, undergoes no further change, and (2) by 1ms 
of a /J-particle radium becomes radium G, which, by loss of 
an n-particle then becomes radium D, also an isotope of lead, 
but now capable of further radioactive change* These two 
isotopes then have the same atomic weight, since each was 
formed from radium C : by the loss of one u- and one /1-particle, 
but they have different radioactive properties, showing that 
these are dependent on the arrangement, a^well as on the number, 
of the dhar^Gs on the nucleus* The study of the equivalent of 
lead (< 7 ,u.) from different sources, uranium, tliQpmn, and nan- 
radioactive minerals, ha*s completely confirmed the existence 
of isotopes. 

The densities of isotopes have been found to be proportional 
to their atomic weights, so that their atomic volumes arc the 
same. Similarly, the solubilities of compounds of isotopic 
elements am the same when expressed in grajn-molecules 
per litre, but differ in absolute weights per litre in conformity 
with the different weights composing the gram-molecule* 
The spectra o^isotopes were at first thought to be identical, 
but recently 1 slight differences have been reported, indicating 
that the mass of the nucleus is a factor, even though only a 
small one, in determining the frequency of vibration of the 
dectrons in the atom. 

It is of interest to learn whether isotopes occur among the 
ordinary, as welt as among the radioactive, elements, and this 
question has been answered in the affirmative by the work of 1 
/. J. Thomson 2 and Aston 3 on positive ray analysis* If volatile 

1 Merton, JVoc* Kvtj. Xw, t vm t 96, MJ, :i«H. 

2 fcsir J, J. Iliumaon, l > o$itti'c R*vj .Inalffit*. 

a Phil. Ma$. t 1920, 40, [Gj, G2it; Jwrtt> C%>m t tioc., mi, 110, G77. Seu 
dsa F. W* Aston, Isotope*, 1922* 
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substances are introduced into a Crookes tube of which the 
cathode is pierced with a small hole, on passing the current 
positive ions are driven through the perforation in the cathode 
and may he focussed by means of successive electrostatic and 
magnetic fields into a sort of spectrum," the lines of which 
correspond to a definite ratio of mass to charge. By the action 
of the discharge in the tube some of the molecules of the gas 
inside are decomposed and specimens of all the atoms obtainable 
from the substance as well as molecules are driven as ions through 
the cathode and their presence is registered by a photographic 
plate placed at the focus of the “ spectrum,” Some of the ions 
will have two or even morp charges, giving rise to lines cone* 
spending to the spectra of the^econd and third order in the 
case of the ordinary light spectium, but this raiely introduces 
any ambiguity, and is sometimes of assistance. In this way, 
the masses of the various particles present in the tube may be 
determined with an accuracy of about one part in one thousand. 
As a result, it has been found that many of the common elements 
arc mixtures of isotopes, so that the atomic weights, as usually 
determined, are merely a moan value dependent iipon H thc pro¬ 
jections in wl^ch the different isotopes happen to be present* 
Thus the occasional anomalies of the old periodic table, such as 
the case of the relative positions of argon and potassium, receive 
a ready explanation. 

The most remarkable fact established by this work, however, 
is tliat, on the scale 0 -= 16, all the atomic weights are exact 
whole numbers except that of hydrogen, which is BOOS, thus 
reviving, in a slightly modified foim, Prout’s famous hypothesis. 
The theories this suggests are discussed more fully in the next 
section* , 

The separation of isotopes by other methods lias also been 
attempted, any method being hopeful which depends on the 
mass of the particles alone. Thus Aston has succeeded in 
partly separating the isotopes of neon by fractional diffusion 
through pipes of porous clay, 4 and Bronated and Hevesy, by 
fractional distillation of mercury at veiy low pressure, have 
succeeded in obtaining fractions of different densities, thus 
indicating a separation of isotopes* It i* not, however, to be 
expected thtft complete separation can be effected in these ways* 
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The Structure of the Atom, 

4 z It is but natural that attempts should have been made to 
wring from all this new evidence some conception of the structure 
of the atom, and particularly the relation of the atoms of one 
element to another throughout the periodic table. This relation- 
aliip'has Wn emphasised by the natural transformations of ono 
element into another that occur in radioactive changes, and the 
possibility of anticipating the ambitions of the alchemists of 
old by effecting these transmutations at will is eagerly antici¬ 
pated. Several cases of apparent transmutation have been 
reported, but space forbids more tjjum a reference to the work 
of Ramsay , 1 of Collie and Patters on , a and of Rutherford . 3 

The constitution of the nucleus of the atom is at the same time 
the most fundamental and the most difficult part of the problem 
of atomic structure. The starting point for the development of 
any theory of this is the fact that all atoms, when measured 
individually and not as a mixture of isotopes, appear to have 
integral weights on the scale 0 = 16, except hyclrogen; together 
with thfc fadfc that all dements, again excepting hydrogen, have 
an atomic weight on this scale equal to, or grater than, twice 
their atomic number. On the electromagnetic theory of mass, 
this can be explained in the following way. If the helium 
nucleus is composed of four hydrogen nuclei and two electrons 
very closely picked t the effect of the overlapping of the electric 
fields can be estimated, on certain not improbable assumptions, 
as reducing the apparent mass by about O '8 per cent,, thus 
bringing the atomic weight down from the value 4 U& 2 , as 
obtained by direct addition of the masses of the constituent 
hydrogen nuclei, to 4*00, as obtained experimentally, whilst the 
net charge is, of course, 2* Th*e fact that all the other atoms have 
mass rather greater than twice their atomic number suggests that 
all other nuclei are constructed, in the main, from these helium 
nuclei, whilst their integral v&luo indicates that the packing of 
these among themselves is rfbt Sufficiently dose to produce any 
appreciable further reduction of mass. The actual figures 
obtained for atomic weights also suggest that there must be* 
another condensed nucleus of three hydrogen nuclei with one 
or two electrons which forms one of the fundamentalbricks n 
from which other nuclei are built up. The whole question has 

1 Joum, Cht m> £m.* 1013,108* 264, * Ibid., ltlia, 103* 419. 

* Prtx. Roy. Soc., 1920, 07, [A\ 374, 
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been dealt with in a very interesting, if somewhat speculative, 
way by Harbins and his co-workers, 1 
From the purely chemical point of view, the problem of the 
arrangement of the electrons surrounding the nucleus is perhaps 
of .even greater importance, since we have seen, from the study 
of isotopes, that it is on this that the chemical properties depend, 
.An important attempt at the solution of this problem was brought 
forward by Langmuir 2 as a development of G. N* Lewis’s theory 
of valency already described* Adopting this theory, Langmuir 
started from the conception that the inert gases, since they show 
no tendency to combine, must have outer spheres ]Josscssing 
their full complement of electrons and therefore being con¬ 
figurationally quite stable. The r atomic numbers of the inert 
gases are helium, 2; neon, 10; argon, 18; krypton, 36; 
xenon, 54; and niton, 86, which, as Bydberg pointed out, can 
be represented by taking an increasing number of the terms of 
the aeries N — 2(1 ~f- 2* -f 2 2 ■ p 3 s -p 3 2 + 4 2 ), where N is the 
atomic number* Langmuir suggested that the physical sig¬ 
nificance of this was /bat the niton atom was composed of a 
nucleus *with a net positive charge of 86; an inner sphere of 
radius which we^an call unity, with two electrons on the surface; 
a second sphere of radius just less than two, with eight electrons 
on its surface; a third sphere of radius just over two, also 
having eight electrons on its surface; similarly, fourth and fifth 
spheres of radius just less than and just over three, each having 
eighteen electrons ou its surface, and an outer sphere of radius 
four, bearing on its surface thirty-two electrons. (Since the 
surfaces of spheres are in the ratio of the squares of their radii, 
it will be seen that, if the electrons are fixed, each occupies an 
equal area, no matter on what sphere it may 4 be. All other 
atoms are supposed to be constructed on the same model, except 
that those of lower atomic number have not enough electrons, 
but their structure is arrived at by filling up the spheres one by 
one, starting with the innermost, until all the available electrons 
have been placed. In this way, dll iiiner shells will be completed, 
but the outer shell may he deficient of its full complement. Thus 
1 sulphur would consist of a nucleus, of net charge 10; an inner 
shell containing two electrons; a second shell containing eight 
electrons, and a third with only six where there are places for 
eight. Taken over the whole series of elements, the structures 
thus arrived it account to a considerable extent for the magnetic 
■ 1 J. Amtr* Ohaa. Sw., 101G> 37. 1337. 1 Ibid. t 1910, 41 , BG8. 
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properties shown by the elements. The elements between helium 
and argon compare strictly with the scheme put forwa^I by 
Lewis in the way this theoretical structure explains their valency 
relations, and for elements of higher atomic number the introduc¬ 
tion of further hypothecs and conceptions of con figuration of 
pseudo-stability, for details of which the original paper shoul 
be consulted, furnish a suitable explanation in this respect. 

A drawback to all such conceptions of the atom is that n 
such arrangement can be stable on the ordinarily accepted law 
of electrostatic attraction and repulsion. However, by ai 
ingenious modification of these, Sir L J. Thomson 1 * has overcoim 
this difficulty and in a later paper 3 has developed a theory o 
atomic structure and chemical con ft >i nation similar *to that o 
Langmuir, but more in conformijy with the point of view and laws 
of physics. 

The problem was previously attacked by Eohr a from anothci 
direction in an attempt to explain tin: Ralmer series in the line* 
of the hydrogen spectrum. Rohr supposed that the hydrogen 
atom was composed of a nucleus around which an electron 
revolved*aa a*j>lanct does around its sun, tffe electrostatic #ttrao* 
tion between the two being balanced by the centrifugal force, 
hut he too was compelled to modify the classical laws of electro¬ 
dynamics by assuming that there is a series of orbits in which 
the electron could rotate without radiating energy. He postu¬ 
lates that enejgy is radiated only when the electron passes from 
one of these orbits to another and then introduces Planck’s 4 
concept of energy quanta and assumes that when such a change 
of orbits does occur the frequency of the radiated energy is such 
that one quantum only is emitted* On these lines, the Ralmer 
series can be accounted for and the mathematical development 
of the theory leads to the expression of an empirical constant 
which Rydberg discovered as fundamental in all known spectro¬ 
scopic series, in terms of known physical constants which can 
be determined by means quite unconnected with spectroscopy. 
The agreement between the*vaiue thus determined and that 
arrived at empirically from spectrnacopic measurements is 
extremely satisfactory, being within one-tenth of one per cent,, 

1 Phil ism, 87, [ft], 4If). 

a Ibid., 1021, 41, [G], CIO, 

1 Ibid., 1013, £8, [(!], 1, 470, 807, 

4 Sec Lotfig, A System oj Pht/wcal Chcrndn;, v<>l, iii., "The Quantum 
TU*ary,' J 
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which is about the limit of t£e accuracy of the determinations 
of the physical constants involved, so that there must be a 
considerable amount of truth behind the mathematical expres¬ 
sions derived, though it may be that they arc capable of a 
somewhat different interpretation* Tlfc theory also accounts 
excellently for the variation of the number of lines of the Balmer 
series which are visible with the specific volume of th8 gaff, but 
there are many lines in the hydrogen spectrum for which it does 
not account, and the attempt to extend the theory to elements 
of higher atomic number has not been so successful* * 


CRYSTALLINE FORM OF METALS* 

■ 

43 All metals, as well as their alloys, can be obtained in ■ 
the crystalline state, and those occurring as minerals in the 
native condition are often found, crystallised; this is the case 
with gold, silver, copper, platinum, iridium, palladium, gold- 
amalgam, and ealver-amalgam. In general, the form which they 
Resume is one beloi^ing to the regular system, .sue!; as the 
octahedron or the cube, or a combination of these forms. Some 
few, such as fine, antimony, and bismuth, crystallise in the 
hexagonal system and the two latter metals, which closely 
resemble arsenic, arc found, as this is, crystallised in rhombo- 
hedra* On the other hand, a few metals, such as tin and 
potassium, crystallise in the tetragonal system. 

To obtain metals in the crystalline state several processes 
can be adopted. Crystals of metals which fuse readily can he 
obtained by solidification after fusion* Bismuth, antimony, lead, 
and tin may thus be crystallised, and, in a similar way, sodium 
and potassium; in the latter .cases air muEft of course be 
excluded, Metals which are easily volatilised, such as zinc, 
cadmium, and potassium, may be obtained in crystals by 
condensation from the gaseous state, whilst other metals, such 
as silver, thallium, and lead, t^riJbe readily crystallised by the 
electrolysis of solutions of their compounds* The metals 
separate out in lustrous crystalline plates, and the exliibition of 
this phenomenon on the screen forms one of the most striking 
and beautiful of lecture-room experiments* The crystallisation 
of metals is well illustrated also by the formation of the lead- 
tree when piece of zinc is immersed in a solution of lead 
acetate* 
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Some metals can be obtained in more than one crystalline 
form, lor example, tin. Above 161° the stable form is rhombic 
with a specific gravity of 6-5; between 1 G 1 ° and 18° the 
stable form is tetragonal with a specific gravity of 7*2; below 
18* the stable form is Amorphous, known as grey tin, which 
lias a specific gravity of frS, 

Thefracture of melah is an important characteristic intimately 
connected with the crystalline form* and in many instances it is 
of importance as giving a knowledge of the purity, or otherwise, 
of the mStab The following varieties of fracture are generally 
recognised 

( 1 ) Crystalline fracture; as in antimony, bismpth, zinc, 
spicgel-iron, etc. 

( 2 ) Granular fracture; as in grey forge pig-iron. 

(! 1 ) Fibrous fracture; as in bar and wrought iron when partly 
broken by bending, 

(4) Silky fracture; as in a piece of tough copper* 

(5) Columnar fracture; m observed in the grain tin of 

commerce, A 

(C) Conchoidal fracture; noticed m the cases of rntivtf 
arsenic and certain brittle alloys, such as that cqpi posed id one 
part of copper to two of zinc (Ferny), 


COLLOIDAL SOLUTIONS OF METALS. 

44 When dilute solutions of many metallic salts arc treated 
with reducing agents, the metal which is produced is not 
precipitated in the solid form, but remains dissolved in the 
colloidal state (’fol. L, p, In this way Faraday, as early 

as 1857, by reducing solutions of gold chloride with phosphorus, 
succeeded in preparing red-coloured solutions of gold, which 
could be preserved for many years without depositing any of 
the metal, Such solutions can bi freed from the other jiroducts 
of the reduction and from the excess of reducing agent by 
dialysis, and then form coloured liquids, which are often stable 
for a long period, anjf exhibit in a very characteristic manner 
the properties of colloidal solutions. They can be*boiled as a 
rule without any metal separating out, and can in some coses, 
such as that of gold reduced by qiiinol, be evaporate^ to dryness, 
leaving a residue which is soluble in water and retains its 

VOL. II, (l) n 
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solubility even when preserved for a considerable time in the 
dry state. The metal will not diffuse through a colloid membrane, 
and in many respects these solutions present an extremely close 
analogy with the solutions of the organic colloids, substances 
which usually possess a very high molecular weight* 
Investigation with the ultramicroscope shows that the 
colloidal solution of a metal consists of extremely minute 
particles of the metal in a state of suspension. These arc in 
constant motion (" Brownian motion n ), the rate of movement 
increasing as the size of the particles diminishes. 1 tVith the 
aid of the ultra microscope, and by other methods also, the average 
size of the particles in colloidal solutions of platinum, gold, and 
silver has'bcen shown to bo 2 x 10' 5 to 6 x 10 5 min. The 
colloidal particles are found tip be electrically charged, the 
sign of the charge depending upon the nature of the metal and 
on the method of preparation. By the passage of an electric 
current the metal is deposited in the insoluble form at the 
appropriate electrode. This precipitation (coagulation) is also 
brought about by the addition, often in very small amounts, of 
i-olublc^electrolytes to the solution. * * 

The reducing agents which have been found most suitable 
for the production of colloidal metals are phosphorus, hypoplios- 
phorous acid, ferrous sulphate, hydrexylamine hydrochloride, 
hydrazine hydrate, formaldehyde, quiuol, pymgallol, and other 
similar substances. 2 

Another extremely interesting method of preparing colloidal 
solutions of the metals consists in setting up an electric arc 
between two poles of the metal under water or very dilute 
alkali, 3 In these circumstances pulverisation of the cathode 
occurs, and the finely divided metal thus proceed remains in 
colloidal solution in the watei*. In this way, for example, 
almost opaque dark'Coloured solutions, containing a maximum 
of 0-015 per cent, of platinum, and bluish-violet solutions of gold of 
similar concentration, as well as solutions of silver, iridium, and 
cadmium, can readily be piepifreth A number of other metals, 

including mercury, copper, iron, nickel, and seine, can be brought 

• 

1 Set Zsigmondy js Colloid* and the Ultramieroftcope, 

3 luT details, mo ttTOtlbor^B Die Method #u «j*r Hersktlung koti&ukr 
Ldaitngen ancu^anueher Stojfe [Theodor Stciulfopffj ]Jjcadcn, 1909); Wo. 
OatvraUl's Handbook of Colloid Chomietrt/ (Churchill); Hatschefc, Introduction 
to the Fhy&ica and Chemistry of Colloid* (ChttrohiUj* 

* Bredigp Zlit. IHlekitocketn.t 1898, 4, 514; Zdt, CAero., 189B, 904; 

Anorguniiche Ffmxnlt (Englamana, Leipzig, 1901), 
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into colloidal solution by a slight modification of this method, 
which consists in employing a tliin layer of the metal, deposited 
on the surface of another metal, as the cathode. By using 
organic solvents the alkali ruetals can also be obtained in the 
colloidal state by this ifiethod. 

The solutions of platinum obtained in this way promote the 
combination of hydrogen and oxygen at ordinary temperatures, 
and decompose hydrogen peroxide in the same way as dots 
platinum black. In its behaviour towards hydrogen peroxide 
colloidal platinum is strikingly similar to certain organic 
enzymes, and has accordingly been described by Bredig as “ an 
inorganic ferment” 

The stability of solutions of these metallic colloids is much 
increased by the presence oi* other colloids such as gelatin. 
Advantage has been taken of this property, in some cases, by 
preparing the colloidal metal in the presence of, or even by the 
reducing action of, an organic colloid. Thus, Carey Lea has 
described a number of colloidal forma of silver produced in the 
presence of dextrin and similar substances, whilst Paal lias 
prepared general metals in a remarkably* stable col Initial form 
in presence of certain products of the decomposition of egg- 
albumin by alkalis. The colloidal forms of certain refractory 
metals, such as osmium arid tungsten, have Wn employed in 
the manufacture of filaments for electric lamps. 

Colloidal solutions may be regarded as intermediate between 
solutions of crystalloids or true solutions, in which the particles 
of solute ore of molecular size, and coarse suspensions. But it 
is not easy to differentiate sharply between the three states which 
merge into one another gradually. It is found, however, that, 
when the size of the solute particles comes within the range of 
approximately thl/i to 1 those properties which are looked 
upon as characteristic of the colloidal state are most markedly 
developed. For a complete account of these properties text¬ 
books dealing with the subject of colloids should be consulted. 

The specific properties of 4 th* different colloidal metals w-ill 
be found under the heading of the metals concerned. 


ALLOYS AND AMALGAMS.* 

45 Especially characteristic of the metals as a (lass are the 
bodies which different metals form with one another, and to 
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which the name of alloy is given (derived through the French 
from^tbe Latin $Uigare t to bind to). Amongst chemical com¬ 
pounds in general, those are found to lie most stable, and to show 
the greatest amount of chemical individuality, the constituents 
of which are the most diverse. In thh case of the alloys, 
however, the essential properties of the metals are uniformly 
reproduced. Thus, they all possess metallic lustre ind they 
conduct heat and electricity weli, even when they assume distinct 
crystalline forms and contain their constituents in the propor¬ 
tion of their combining weights. Hence alloys are distinguished 
from the compotmds which the metals form with such elements 
as oxygen, sulphur, and chlorine, in which the general properties 
of the medals have undergone a complete change. So great 
indeed is the resemblance botw^pn the alloys and the metals 
proper that in all ages, in common parlance, they have been 
confused under the same name. The early f<rcek alchemists 
classed electrnm, an alloy of gold and silver, amongst the metals, 
giving to it the sign of Jupiter, and even nowadays the word 
metal is commohly employed to designate an alloy, 

■ The ^nion of metals to form alloys may he brought about in 
several different ways, of which only four will be mentioned. 

(1) By fusing together the constituent metals. 

(2) By strong compression of the finely powdered metals, 

(3) By electro-deposition. 

(4) By the simultaneous reduction of the constituent 
metals. 

The first method is by far tho most important of the four, 
as almost all alloys are produced in this way on the large scale. 
The second method has not received any, and t#ie third only a 
limited technical application, whilst the fourth is the primitive 
method by which brass and other alloys wore first produced, and 
which has certain applications at the present time. These may 
therefore be shortly discussed ^before passing on to tho con¬ 
sideration of the first and chief method. 

Compression .— 1 The union of powdered metals to form alloys 
when strongly compressed was first observed by Spring, 1 who 
subjected the mixed powders to pressures up to forty, tons per 
square inch in a steel cylinder, and in this manner obtained 
alloys identical with those obtained by fusion. It might be 

1 Hull, Acad, mj. Bdff., 1S7B, 45, No. (I; 1880, 48, ffo- flj Ifcr., 1BH2, U, 
385 , 
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supposed that the onion is effected by the heat evolved during 
the compression ctfhsing the metals to melt; but Spring has 
shown that this is not the case, since, if the whole of the work 
done in the compression were converted into heat, this would 
still he insufficient to effect the fusion of the mass, 

jtfleclrfrdepo&ition .—Just as copper can he deposited from 
solutions of its salts by electrolysis, so it is sometimes possible 
to deposit two metals simultaneously from a mixture of their 
suite, m that they form an alloy. Thus by electrolysing under 
suitable conditions a solution containing certain zinc and copper 
salts, brass is obtained, 

Simultaneous Reduction of By this method brass was 

made long before the metal ^jnc wits known in the free state, 
and, more recently, “calamine brass’* has been made by the 
reduction of calamine in the presence of cop^icr. At the present 
time this method is used in the production of alloys by the 
treatment of metallic waste and slags; in the manufacture of 
ferro-manganese and spiegclcisen in the blast furnace; in that 
of feiro-chrome, ferro-aluminium, etc., ip the electric furnace; 
and in'the'manufacture of certain alloys by the (JoldschmMt 
or £< thermit J * process. 

Preparation of Alloy a by Fusion ,—The method of making 
alloys by fusion varies according to the nature of the metals to be 
alloyed. If none of the constituent metals is very volatile, 
they may be mixed and fused together, hut if one of the 
constituents be a volatile metal, such as sine, the other constit¬ 
uent or constituents are melted, raised to a sufficiently high 
temperature to cause the zinc to melt and mix easily, the zinc 
is then added and the whole stirred. The metals arc generally 
covered with % layer of carbon to prevent oxidation during the 
process. 

When metals are melted together they do not always form 
a homogeneous product, and a metallic alloy is defined as a 
mixture of metals which, after melting, does not separate into 
two layers. When such a* separation does occur, each layer 
becomes a distinct alloy. Fot example, when lead and zinc 
are melted together and allowed to cool slowly, they separate' 
into two distinct layers, the bottom one being aa alloy of 
lead an3 zinc, containing 1*3 per cent, of zinc,* and the top 
one an alloy of zinc and lead containing 1-57 per cent, of lead. 
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THE STUDY AND EXAMINATION OF ALLOYS 

4 6 The most important modern methods of research on till 
subject may be summarised as follows - 

1. Chemical methods. Analysis and serration of*the con 
stitnenfcs, 

2 . Thermal methods. Determinations of melting points, 

and critical changes, t 

3. Microscopical methods. Examination of crystalline and 
internal structure, 

i. Mechanical methods, Determination of elasticity, tenacity, 
ductility, etc, * 

G. Electrical methods. Determination of ^resistance and 

E.M.F, 

6 . Magnetic methods. Examination of the various changes 
in magnetic properties during heating and cooling. 

• 

111 nstrations will bc^given of only two of these methods, viz., 
tile Thermal and the Microscopical * 

Examination fj Alloys by the Thermal Method-- The melting 
point of an alloy is usually lower than those of the metals which 
compose it. This is well seen in the case of ordinary plumbers* 
adder, consisting of tin and lead, which melts more easily than 
cither of the constituent metals. This fact was known so long 
ago as the time of Pliny, for he states that tin cannot be soldered 
without lead, nor lead without tin, and that lead tubes are 
soldered with a mixture of one part of tin and two parts of lead, 
a mixture which is used at the present day. Homberg, in 
1669, recommended an alloy of equal parts oLtin, lead, and 
bismuth for sealing up anatomical preparations; and in 1772 1 
Valentine Rose the elder discovered the well-known fusible 
metal which bears his name. This consists of one part of tin, 
one part of lead, and tw r o parts of bismuth. It melts at 9i a , the 
lowest melting point among the constituents being that of tin, 
viz., 232°. Another alloy, consisting of eight parts of lead, 
fifteen of bismuth, four of tin, and three of cadmium, softens at 
a temperature of 60° and is perfectly liquid at 65°, the melting 
points of its feonstituents being tin 232°, bismuth 270°, cadmium 
321*, and lead 327°, 1 

r 

1 Strolanatd Magazine* 1772, 2. 

2 Lipotfitz, tii&gl. Poly. Jottrn., 18(50, IN, 3-7tS_ 
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For the experimental investigation of the relation between 
the freezing point and the composition of the alloy formed by 
two or more metals, a pyrometer, such as the thermo-couple 
pyrometer or the electric-resistance pyrometer, is required* 
The rate of cooling of a - quantity of the alloy is then determined 
and plotted in a curve, any breaks in which indicate points of 
solidification or other critical changes. A complete series of 
alloys, such as those of lead and tin, is generally studied 
together and the points bo obtained on the “ cooling*curves ’’ 
are employed for the construction of a second curve which shows 
the variation in the freezing point with change of composition 
and forms the freezing point of the aeries. 

Thermal Chssifimiion of Binary AHotjftA —From the general 
form of the freezing point curves, binary alloys may be divided 
into groups as follows - 

Group I* The curve consists of two branches, starting from 
the melting points of the pure metals and meeting at a point 
corresponding to the eutectic alloy. A eutcctfc alloy is that 
alloy ot any seines, or range of series, Svhich has the lowest 
melting point, and corresponds to the cryohydratc formed by 
cooling a solution of a salt in water (Voh I., p *310). In some 
series of alloys more than one eutectic is found, but in such a 
case, each of them corresponds to a different set of constituents, 
Tim melting point of a eutectic mixture is lower than that of 
cither constituent* 

This type of curve obtains when the metals form neither 
definite compounds nor isomorphous mixtures, and is illustrated 
in Fig* 3. This represents the freezing point curve of the lead- 
tin series, the lines AX and TSX corresponding to the separation 
of lead and tin respectively, aid X being the point of solidifi¬ 
cation of the eutectic alloy. The horizontal line XCD repre¬ 
sents the range of the series in which eutectic mixtures will be 
found, it having been observed that very dilute solutions of tin 
in lead solidify completely »he&>re the eutectic temperature is 
reached* 

As long as the amount of lead present is above 31 per cent, 
metallic lead separates out first when the liquid alloy is cooled 
if the amount of lead is below this, metallic tin goparates out 
The alloy containing 31 per cent, lead and 60 per cent* tin is thi 

1 AUat/jt, II. lo Chutolier; Mchillagruphiit, vol. r., 1898, f. j)t See ftlsC 
Hfttallwprapky, by U* H. Dcacb (tcmgmAnfe A Co., 1&10). 
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eutectic alloy, and solidifies at I80 9 , in which point the cutt 
representing the separation of lead and tin intersect- 1 
The most important members of this group are the alio 
of: 

* 

PbandSn; Zn and Sn; PbandSb; BiandSn; 

FbandAg; ZnandCd; CuandAg; Cuanddfr 

Group 2. The curve consists of three branches, two of the: 
starting from the melting points of the pure metals,*the thir 
exhibiting a maximum, and intersecting the others in tw 
points corresponding to two eutectics. This obtains when th 
two metafe form a definitoicompound ; in such cases the curv 
may be divided into two portions, each comparable to Croup 1 



Fin. 3. 

In Fig. 4, which illustrates this type of curve for the series 
Cu and Sb, AX represents the separation of copper, XB 
the separation of the compound SbOu 3 , and MXF the range 
of the corresponding eutectic, which consists of a mixture of Cu 
and fthCu 3 . The point B represents the melting point of the 
alloy containing 38*5 per cent, of antimony, which is a white 
compound having the formula, £b£u a . Beyond this point the 
curve departs from the simple type, and between B and C a 
# mixture of SbCu 3 and SbCu f separates out,*C representing the 
melting point of this second compound, which is purple in 
colour. The lines CY and DY correspond to the separation 
of the compound ShCuj and metallic antimony respectively, 
Y being the melting point of the second eutectic, which consists 

1 See also Rooanlidii *nd Tucker, PMI. Trans. t [A], 1908, 809, 89. 
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of a mixture of antimony and SbCu a , and has a range repre¬ 
sented by the horizontal line GYH, To this group belong also 
the alloys of Mg and Pb; Ni and Sn, 

Group 3. The curve pi fusibility is continuous and unites the 
melting points of the two metals. This occurs when the metals 
form isojuorphous mixtures. To this group belong the alloys 
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of Hi and 8b; Ag mid Au; Ni and Co; Cu and Ni; Au and 
Cu. * * 

Group L The curve consists of two branches, starting from^ 
the melting points of the metals as in Group 1 , but on one 
branch tjjiere is a pGint at which a change of direction occurs, 
indicating the formation of a definite compound, * 

Pig. 5 illustrates this type of curve for the silver-antimony 
series. The line AB corresponds to the separation of solid . 
solutions of the compound AggSb in Ag, and the point B represents 
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the formation of this compound; the lines BD and CD represent 
the separation of Ag^Sb and antimony respectively. D is the 
eutectic point, and the line EDF indicates the range of the 
eutectic, which consists in this case of ^ mixture of Ag-^b and 
antimony. To this group belong also the alloys Sn and Ag; 
AlandAg; BbnndSn, m 

Group 5. Alloys with abnormal curves of fusibility, such as 
those of Cu and fln, Cu and Zn, Sb and So, Zn and Ag, AI and An. 



47 Tke timminahvft of hj the MicroftcopeJ—Hy 

examining a suitably prepared specimen by reflected light 
evidence may be obtained on the following points 
Crystalline state of the metal or alloy. t 
Constitution of the alloy. 

Presence of foreign bodies. 

Presence of flaws, blow-holes, or cracks. 

Presence of eutectics. 

1 See alfja AlbffSt by F, I. Law {€. Griffin & Co,), 

* 
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Preparation of Specimens .—In order to cany out this 
examination successfully, much' care is necessary in the prepar¬ 
ation of the specimen. A small piece is cut by means of a 
hack-saw, and smoothed with files; after this the specimen is 
rough-polished on emery doth, and then finished on a scries of 
graded emery papers, such as the French papers marked 0 , 00 , 
000 , and 0000 . 

When the specimen is free from scratches, the surface is 
treated some agent which will attack the separate constitu¬ 
ents differently as a preliminary to microscopic examination. 
For this purpose simple attack by some reagent, such as nitric, 
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sulphuric, or hydrochloric acid, iodine, potassium cyanide, or 
ammonia may be used. By this moans one constituent may be 
dissolved more quickly than another, or may be coloured differ¬ 
ently, or the Joints between adjacent crystals may simply be 
eaten away* Heat-tinting is .another method used, and consists 
in gently heating the polished surface, whereby the more 
oxidisable constituents become coloured by oxide tints. 

The evidence obtained in this way as to the structure of 
the ailoy*is of great* value, and is illustrated by the following 
typical examples:— 

Fig. G represents the appearance (under a magnification of 
100 diameters) of a case-hardened piece of steel which has 
been quenched, and the specimen polished and then etched 
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with picric acid. The wide black mark running across is a 
crack which developed during quenching; above this is seen 
the structure of saturated steel, containing O'9 per cent, of 
carbon* This is known as martensite, %nd if slowly cooled from 
a red heat would have formed the outectoid pearlite (p* 93)* 
Below the crack is seen the structure of supersaturated steel; 
the black lines consist of carbide of iron, Fe^C, contained in the 
gronnd-maas of martensite. 

Fig. 7 is a photomicrograph (magnification 100 di&flieters) of 
a Sn&b-Cu alloy, containing Sn 83 per cent., Sb 11 per cent., 
Cu 6 per cent. The large white cubes are crystals of the com¬ 
pound Si$b, the smaller ^crystals consist of SbCu 3 , and the 
dark ground-mass consists of tif containing a small quantity of 
antimony in solution* 


The Constitution of Metallic Aw/jyjh. 

48 As a result of the numerous researches carried out by 
the methods indicated above, it is concluded thaV thfc jwjssiblc 
constituents of solid metallic alloys are very varied, the most 
important being the following 1 : 

1. Free metals in the pure state. 

2. A solid solution of one metal in another, 

3 . A solid solution of a definite chemical compound in an 
excess of metal. 

4. Eutectic mixtures* 

D. Definite chemical compounds of metals with motak 

b* Definite chemical compounds of metals with certain uon- 
mctals* * 

7. AJlotropic modifications of metals* 

1* Free metals in the 'pare state *—These are metals which 
separate from solution, or crystallise in the pure state. They 
are found in alloys as crgslaHliteti (Le. t indefinitely crystalline, 
or incipient forms of crystallisation of the metals), or as per* 
fectly formed crystals, which arc produced only when the metal 
in question is incapable of holding in solid solution one of the 
other constituents of the alloy* An example of this is afforded 
by the Pb-Ag alloys containing about I per cent, of silver* 

1 " MetelHo - AUo>V P J. E. Stead, Cleveland Institution of Engineers, 1900 
{tfttatiographist, 1002, 5, 110). 
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2. Solid solution of one metal in another — A solid solution 
is defined as a homogeneous mixture of two or more substances 
in the solid state, and solid solutions of one metal in another, 
when crystalline, are solid isomorphoua mixtures or mixed 
crystals, * 

Many metals which mix with each other in the liquid state do 
not remait in solution when solidification occurs; the solids 
thus formed are called solidified or congealed solutions. It is 
very important to distinguish between these and the true solid 
solutions? 

Solid solutions crystallise in a form identical with, or very 
closely approximating to, that of the constituent which pre¬ 
dominates, Examples of this arc found in the Au-Agh.nd Ni-Co 
series, * 

3* Solid gafottim of a definite chemical compound m an excess 
of metal. —In many alloys definite chemical compounds are 
formed, and in some cases these compounds are dissolved in 
the metal which is in excess, forming a solid solution. Examples 
of this are found in the Cu-Sn, and Au-Al scries, ’ 

In th^same manner, some nommetalFic elements combine 
with a portion of one of the metals, forming a compound which 
is dissolved, under suitable conditions, in the excess of metal. 
Examples are afforded by the behaviour of carbon and phosphorus 
in iron. 

i. Eutectic mixtures— The composition of eutectic mixtures 
is constant, and, within certain limits, independent of the 
original proportions of the constituent metals; the composition 
is not generally in simple atomic proportions, although it some¬ 
times approximates very closely to these. This is the case 
with the well-kgown J>voTs alloy of the composition Cu 281 
to Ag 71-9* a relation which practically corresponds with the 
formula Cu 2 Ag 3 : and this accounts [or the fact that this alloy 
has been mistaken for a definite chemical compound, 

A eutectic consists of a conglomerate of distinct particles of 
the components, mechanically liixed. These components may 
be two or more metals which do not chemically unite, one metal 
and a definite ohenfical compound, two or more chemical com¬ 
pounds, one free metal and a solid solution, one compound and 
a solid soBition, or two solid solutions. * 

The pearlite formed in solid steel, when it cools slowly from 
above 700° to 600°, is a solid solution of carbon in iron 
aboye_700°, but splits up into two constituents on cooling, and 
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is known as a eutectoid, to distinguish it from an ordinary 
eutectic. 

5, Definite chemical compounds of metals With metals,— 
Many metals unite chemically in atomic proportions forming 
compounds which arc quite homogeneous, and are recognised 
by having certain characteristics different from those of the 
component metals, the colour, hardness, crystalline form, etc., 
being often quite distinct. Sometimes, on bringing the metals 
together in the molten form, great heat is evolved, an almost 
certain sign of chemical action. Thus aluminium arid copper 
combine to form a golden-yellow compound, Cu 3 A1, harder, 
stronger, and tougher than either metal, and also than the 
compounds CuAla and CuAt 

G, Definite chemical compoun&s of metals with non-metals.- 
In many awes metals combine with non-metals to form 
definite chemical compounds, which are of considerable im¬ 
portance in commercial alloys. Undoubtedly the most important 
of these compounds is the carbide of iron, l^U, the amount and 
condition of which determine most of the valuable properties 
of stee^. 1 * < 

Iron combines also with phosphorus to form phosphides; zinc 
with arsenic tfhd phosphorus to form white compounds; and 
copper with phosphorus to form a pale yellow compound. 

7, Alfotropic modifications of metals .—The addition of very 
small quantities of another element frequently brings about 
a great change in the properties of a metal, although the 
quantity of the furmcT added is too small to allow of the 
supposition that a tine compound is formed. Thus, for 
example, the conductivity of copper is very greatly affected 
by the presence of extremely small percentages of foreign 
metals such as tin, and the hardness and tenacity of metals 
are also greatly altered by small quantities of other elements. 
Matthiessen was, therefore, led to the conclusion that when 
a metal is alloyed with small quantities of another, the 
former frequently undergoes \ molecular change, and is con¬ 
verted into an allotropic modification showing very difftirent 
properties. 

It is by no means easy to determine v^ et ^ er au allotropic 
change has iaken place, and there is still much to be learned 
about the effect of dissolving one metal in another, and about 
the grouping of atoms in solid solutions. 

48 Segregation or Liquation in Alloys .—During the solidification 
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of alloys, perfect diffusion does not take place, and heterogeneous 
solid masses are therefore formed. Tims carbon segregates in a 
steel ingot, and the upper part of the axis of the ingot contains 
more carbon than the other portions* This is due mainly to the 
following causes: (1) ttie bottom of the ingot in contact with 
the cold mould is cooled more quickly than the top : (2) during 
cooling, ffte hotter portions rise and the colder portions sink: 
(3) the protion containing the most carbon is the hist to solidify. 

Another cause of segregation in alloys is the difference in the 
specific gravities of the different constituents; for example, 
in an alloy of tin and antimony, the compound SnSb, which 
crystallises in cubes, has a lower specific gravity than the hulk 
of the alloy, and when this is allowed to cool slowly,' the top of 
the ingot is found to be full fcf these cubes, and the bottom 
comparatively free from them. Rapid cooling through the, 
freezing range and slow cooling afterwaids tend to lessen the 
amount of segregation. 

Diffusion of wscfoZs.—Roberts-Austen has shown that metals 
diffuse into other metals just in the same maimer as a salt in 
water* Thu* a ball of gold immersed in S. bath of molten leuji 
at 050 & diffused into the latter at a rate more than three times 
as great as that of sixlimn chloride into water St 18°; similar 
results have been obtained with gold in molten bismuth and tin, 
silver in lead and tin, etc. Moreover, diffusion takes place even 
between solid metals, metallic gold contained in a cylinder of 
solid lead slowly diffusing into the latter even at the ordinary 
temjHiraturc, 1 the rate of diffusion increasing with the temper¬ 
ature. 2 


IfemiCAL PnoriiitTiEs ok Alloys. 

So Certain of the physical properties of the metal arc always 
preserved iu the alloy. Thus, the specific heat and the co¬ 
efficient of expansion of the alloy approximate to the mean of 
those of its component metals, „except in the case of an alloy 
which undergoes molecular changes during cooling. In the 
case of other properties such as hardness, elasticity, tensile 
strength, etc., a vacation takes place. Thus wires of either 
silver, copper, tin, or zinc in the pure state arj lengthened 
by loads which would have scarcely any effect on similar 
wires of fcheir alloys, such as gun-metal and bjass. Again, 
1 Ptqc> R ufr Soc., 1-900, 97, 101. M, SO. 
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wliilst the specific gravity of certain of the alloys is the mean 
of that of their constituent metals, that of others is cither greater 
or lees than the mean specific gravity of the constituents. 
All industrial alloys, with the exception of amalgams, are solid 
at the ordinary temperature. Many of the alloys of sodium 
and potassium arc liquid at and below 18°. 

Conductivity of alloys, —The electrical conductivity n of alloys 
varies with their composition, and a distinct relationship exists 
between the freezing point curves of the alloys and their 
conductivity. For example, when a series of alloys il eutedi* 
forms throughout, that is, when the eutectic range extends 
from one end of the series to the other (see lino CXI), Kg. 3, 
p. 78} thtf conductivity is' the mean of that of the consti¬ 
tuents, as in the Sn-Zn and Smi’b series. 1 In nearly all other 
cases the conductivity is less than the mean, and when the results 
are plotted in curves different types are found to exist, each 
type corresponding to a different group of alloys having similar 
freezing point curves* 

The conductivity of the alloys, like that of the pure metals, 
decreases with rise of tempemturo, and rice mm -The increase 
at low temperatures is, however, not so great as with the 
metals, 1 

The solubility of alloys in acids differs frequently from that of 
the metals forming them. If an alloy of platinum and silver 
is boiled with nitric acid, it is completely dissolved, whereas 
platinum when unalloyed is quite insoluble in thia acid. On 
the other Land, silver by itself readily dissolves in nitric acid, 
but it does not do so when it is alloyed with much gold, the 
whole of the silver being soluble only when its quantity is at 
least double that of the gold. It was formerly believed that in 
order to separate the whole of the silver not'’more than one 
quarter of the alloy must consist of gold, whence the term 
quarfalion t which is still used for the separation of these metals. 

Many alloys arc largely employed in tbo arts and manu¬ 
factures, as they possess properties which are wanting in the 
single metals. Thus, pure gold and silver are too soft to 
be minted, but the addition of a small proportion of copper 
gives them the necessary hardness* Pure fopper is so soft mid 
tenacious tlyit it is nut suitable for use in the lafthe. The 
addition of half its weight of zinc produces the alloy brass, 
which is hvd, and yet is sufficiently tough to be readilj 
1 Kumakow anti Puubin, ZtiU awry, Chttt i.» 10O£> 80, 109. 
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turned. Gun-metal is a very tenacious and hard alloy, con¬ 
taining nine parts of copper to one part of tin. A still harder 
alloy is bell-metal, consisting of two parts of tin to eight parts 
of copper. The more tin such an alloy contains, the lighter 
is its colour. Speculum metal, containing one part of tin to two 
parts of copper, possesses a white colour, is capable of receiving 
a very high polish, and is, therefore, used for the specula of 
telescopes. Type-metal contains various proportions of lead, 
and antimony, generally strengthened by the addition of tin* 
A very good metal ia composed of two parts of lead, one part 
of antimony, and one part of tin. This alloy is liard, easily 
fusible, not brittle, and it expands the moment of solidifica¬ 
tion-properties which make most suitable for high-class 
work. 


Amalgams. 

51 Amalgams are bodies composed of compounds or mixtures 
of metals with mercury and, although really belonging to the 
class of aBoyrf^aro usually distinguished by this term. Th» nam£ 
is fust found ill the writings of Thomas Aquinas^ and Iibavius 
explains the meaning of the word as follows" Amalgama 
corruption vocabulum esse ex Graeco /w/ay/ru non dubitant.” 
Jt is perhaps more probable that the word is derived from, or 
through, the Arabic, as the form ahjamala also occurs in the 
writings of the alchemists. 

The ancients were acquainted with the fact that mercury can 
combine with the metals, and they employed this property 
for the extraction of gold from its urea; Vitruvius even gives a 
method for existing by means of mercury the gold from vest¬ 
ments which have been embroidered with gold thread* The 
Latin Geler speaks more distinctly respecting the compounds 
of the metals with mercury, for we find in his work, Sumna 
perfection is magisterii, the following words, "Mercurius adhaurct 
tribus mineralibus de facili, Satufno (lead) scilicet, Jovi (tin) et 
Soli (gold), Luruo (silver) autein inagis difficulter. Veneri 
(copper) difhcilius quam Lunai, Marti (iron) autem nullo 
modo, nisi per artificium. Eat cnim amicabilis et metallis 
placabiJis* Solvuntur Jupiter et Saturnus, Luna A Venus ab 
eo.” Thus it is clear that Gcbcr knew that, with the exception 
of iron, mercury combines directly with all the nffctals. The 
problem of the preparation of iron amalgam was one to which 
VOL. if, (1.) 11 
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the alchemists paid great attention, a& p according to Geber, it 
was^no easy matter, Libavius gives the first hints towards the 
solution of this problem, as he says that the common metals 
require to he purified by corrosive action before they can be 
made to unite with mercury, * 

Amalgams are usually obtained by the direct union of the 
metal with mercury. In this case a fall of temperature is 
not unfrcqucntly noticed, as when tin is dissolved in mercury. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, heat is evolved, as when the 
alkali metals are amalgamated. The metals platinum, iron, 
aluminium, chromium, manganese, nickel, and cobalt will not 
unite directly with mercury. Amalgams are produced also 
by the addition of mercury to a solution of a metallic salt; thus, 
if mercury be added to a solution of silver nitrate, the amalgam 
separates out in splendid crystals- the Arbor of the 

ancients. Another roodu of obtaining an amalgam is to place 
the metal in a solution of mercuric nitrate, or together with 
mercury and a dilute acid; and lastly, amalgams are formed by 
the action of a weak electric current upon a solution of a salt 
into which a globule of mercury has been poured? th(? negative 
pole dipping into the globule. 

The amalgams correspond in their chemical relationships to 
alloys, consisting generally of a mixture of one or more amal¬ 
gams of definite composition with an excess of mercury. The 
amalgams containing a large quantity of mercury are often 
liquid, while those which contain less are frequently found to 
crystallise. On squeezing the excess of mercury through chamois 
leather, there is obtained from liquid silver amalgam a residue 
of fairly uniform composition containing about 30 per cent, of 
silver. On similarly treating a liquid geld anvdgam, a residue 
is obtained which contains 33 per cent, of gold. When heated 
above the boiling point of mercury, a number of the amalgams 
retain a certain proportion of mercury. Thus silver amalgam, 
when heated to 450°, leaves a residue which still contains V2 per 
cent, of mercury; and a gold Amalgam treated in the same way 
leaves a residue containing 10 per cent, of mercury, 1 Similar 
results are obtained with copper, sodium, and potassium, but 
the metals lead, tin, cadmium, and bismuth do not retain 
mercury at ft temperature of 450°. 

On examining the various series of amalgams by the method 
of thermal Analysis, the existence of many definite compounds 
i D« Souza, Btr, r 1875, 8, HUS; I87fl, 9, 1050. 
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Aas been established; thus, in the sodium amalgams , 1 the follow¬ 
ing compounds are known; , 

Hg 4 Na, Hg a Na, HgNa, Hg^, Hg a Na e , and HgNa 0 , 

In a similar manner with potassium,* HgK, Hg a K, and ITg^K; 
and with flilver, Ag 3 Hg 4 * 

Regarded as compounds, such amalgams are veiy unstable, for 
Joule 3 has shown that they can he decomposed by subjecting 
them to^ very high pressure , 1 

Many amalgams arc used in the arts* Tin amalgam is em¬ 
ployed in the silvering of mirrors, gold and silver amalgams in 
the processes of gilding and silvering in the dry way; rinc and tin 
amalgams for coating tile rubb^m of electrical machines, copper 
and palladium amalgam, and an amalgam of varying proportions 
of silver, copper, and tin, sometimes with gold and platinum, for 
stopping teeth. 


CONSTITUTION OF SALTS, AClfcS, AND BASES*, 

52 The word salt even at the present day is commonly applied 
to sea-salt or sodium chloride, and there can be little doubt 
that originally the term was given to the same substance, the 
(Ireck form of the word (uX?) in the feminine being used for 
the sea itself, whereas in the masculine it denoted the solid 
residue left when sea-water is evaporated. The growth of 
the application of the word salt from a special to a generic term 
appears to have had its origin in the fact that just as common 
salt is obtained by the evaporation of sea-water, so other kinds 
of salt can be •obtained by the evaporation of other liquids* 
When, for instance, wood-ashes are boiled with water, the clear 
solution yields on evaporation a white soluble residue to which 
the name of salt was applied. This extension of the term was, 
however, not accompanied by any knowledge of the chemical 
differences between these various soluble substances. Even up 
to the end of the eighteenth century this wide application of 
the word salt may be said to have been prevalent. 

Amonggt the alchemistic writings of the earliest times the 

1 Schuller, Zeil. mor$. Ckm., 1004, 40, 3t&. 

E J&aockjft, Zeit. phtftikal. Chem. t JO07 h 53, IMS. 

* Iton. tfaweft. Phil. Sac. t 10GS (3), S, IJG. 

* 8m al» Dudley, Proc , Amir. Aamc., 14100, 140. 
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words salpctrrc, salnitrl, salmarinum, salarmomacum, salvoget- 
abile,and the like, occur; these bodies are ail soluble in water, 
and may be obtained again from solution by evaporation. The 
ideas connected with these salts were vague and indefinite. But 
a new meaning was afterwards given to the word salt, the term 
being applied to the solid bodies obtained by the combustion 
or ignition of substances. This view was upheld by l^aracelsns, 
and was generally, though not universally, adopted by chemists. 
Thus we find in the seventeenth century that salt was con¬ 
sidered to be one of the hypothetical essential constituents of 
all bodies, every substance being made up of salt, sulphur, and 
mercury (see Historical Introduction, Vob 7., p. 7), The view 
that salt is an essential constituent of all bodies was strongly 
opposed by Boyle, who paid much attention to the investigation 
of salts, and to whom we owe much of our knowledge of the 
special nature of the different salts. He did not, however, 
define exactly to what class of bodies the term salt ought to be 
applied. This was specially accomplished by Bocrhaave, who, 
in his lilenwnla GV^mpe, published in 1732, describes the special 
characteristics of salts to be their solubility, fusibility, Volatility, 
and taste, alki\ji* and acids being, according to this definition, 
also considered as salts. These were divided into salia alcalina, 
salia neida, salia salsa, salia media, salia ncutra, and salia com- 
posita. Under the lust flamed was understood a class of salts 
obtained by the union of an acid with an alkali or metallic calx. 
The chief characteristics of the salts still remained their solu- 
bility and peculiar taste. It was soon seen that such a definition 
led to contradictious, for baryta, nitric acid, and sulphuric acid 
would thus be salts as well as nitrate of barium, whilst sulphate 
of barium, winch is insoluble, mid, therefore, possesses no taste, 
would not be a salt. Hence the necessity became obvious of 
separating alkalis and acids from the true salts, or salia media 
as they were called, and the word salt was then taken to mean 
such substances as arc obtained when an acid and a base arc 
brought together, or when an alfcali or metallic calx is neutralised 
by an acuh 

Although acids and alkalis were included among the salts, 
chemists had long recognised that these sutMancca were charac¬ 
terised by Special properties. The only acid known to the 
ancients was vinegar or acetic acid. Hence the name of this 
substance anti the notion of acidity were represented by closely- 
related words ac&um, vinegar; ofus, ffefdws, acid). The 
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effervescence produced when vinegar is added to the carbonate 
of an alkali was observed in early times: thus we rcfid in 
Proverbs xxv. 20, <f As he that taketh away a garment in cold 
weather, and as vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeih Hongs 
to a heavy heart.” Nitre in this case stands for natron ot native 
carbonate of soda. It was also well known that vinegar acted 
as a solvent upon many substances, ^ in the celebrated story 
of Cleopatra dissolving pearls. The Arabians were acquainted 
with mjny other acids. The Latin Gcber termed nitric acid 
f iqm dissclitiv&t and lie gave the same name to the liquid obtained 
by strongly heating alum in a retort, which was probably dilute 
sulphuric acid. This shown that the spend characteristic of 
an acid, according to the olc^er alchemists, was its power of 
dissolving substances which are insoluble in water* 

Other properties common to the whole class of acids were 
not observed until a much later date* In 1GGS Tachenius 
noticed that all acids arc capable of cnmbijiing with alkalis, and 
he therefore considered silica to be an acid. Boyle 1 points 
out that the substances known as neiijs have the following 
property* ^’hey arc bodies which (I) act as solvents,.but art 
with varying power on different bodies; (2) precipitate sulphur 
and other bodies from their solutions in alkalis; (3) turn blue 
vegetable colouring matter red, whilst alkalis bring the blue 
colour back again; (4) can combine witii alkalis, when the 
characteristic properties of each body disappear and a neutral 
salt is formed* The properties just enumerated Mere hence¬ 
forward regarded as the special characteristics of acids, and 
accordingly F. Hofmann, in 1723, asserted that the spirit ns 
mittcralis, which exists in many mineral springs, and which we 
term carbonic Acid, belongs to the class of acids since it turns 
blue litmus solution red* Thirty years later Black confirmed 
this by showing that this same substance possesses the power 
of destroying the caustic nature of the alkalis, giving rise to a 
distinct class of salts, 

S 3 Such alkaline substances (is lime, the potashes obtained by 
the combustion of plants or by heating cream of tartar, and 
natron, or native carbonate of soda, were well known to the 
Greeks, ^lebrews, aild Romans, whilst the spirit of urine became 
known to the alchemists of the thirteenth cerffcury. These 

substances, however, were not generally looked upon as possessing 

* 

1 Iteficetiwu topm tht //pprfWd of Alcctli <zm 1 Acldum, 4* £84, and 
elsewhere. 
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the common property of alkalinity until the time of the iatro- 
chemista, who ascribed the various diseases of the body to 
changes in the relative proportions of acid and alkali in the 
various organs and fluids, and indeed^ sought to explain alt 
chemical phenomena as action between acids and alkalis. Some 
of the special characteristics of alkalis which were Recognised 
about this time have already been mentioned in discussing the 
properties of the acids, and to these was added the power of 
effervescing with acids. The caustic alkalis which t did not 
effervesce with acids were supposed to be more complex than 
the mild alkalis. Thus lime was supposed to acquire its caustic 
properties by taking up igneous particles from the fire in which 
the limestone was burned ; when it was added to a mild alkali, 
these particles passed into the Matter and rendered it caustic. 
This belief endured until Black in 1755 discovered the true 
nature of the phenomenon. The alkalis known at about the 
middle of the eighteenth century were the volatile alkali, and 
the two fixed alkalis, distinguished as the minerid alkali (soda), 
and the vegetable alkali (potash), 

< 54 In the new system of chemistry founded ^£iy Yjavoisier 
after the overthrow of the phlogistic theory (jee YoL L, pp, 25- 
32), the three classes of substances, adds, bases, and salts were 
for the first time clearly separated* The acids, distinguished 
by the properties already discussed, comprised the compounds 
of certain elements [the acidifiable bases) with oxygen, whilst 
the alkalis, earths, and metallic oxides possessed the common 
property of being able to combine with acids to form the third 
class of substances, the salts, in which the properties of alkalinity 
and acidity were alike wanting. The discovery of the compound 
nature of the alkalis by Davy (1807) justified Lavoisier’s classi¬ 
fication, inasmuch as these substances were thereby proved to 
be metallic oxides* 

The view that all acids contain oxygen—a view to which this 
element owes its name—was soon adopted generally. On the 
other hand, it waa pointed out L by Berthollet that prussic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, which do not contain oxygen, 
acted in many respects as acid bodies* Lavoisier’s views, how¬ 
ever, carried the day, it being assumed that the substances just 
mentioned really contained oxygen. The next step in the 
progress of our knowledge on this subject was Davy’s investi¬ 
gations on cSJorine and hydrochloric acid (1808-1810), which 
proved the existence of a powerful acid not containing oxygen. 
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Gay-Lussac’s discovery of hydriodic acid, and the proof that 
prussic acid likewise contains no oxygen (1815), soon supplied 
further evidence of the same kind. Acids wctc henceforth 
divided into two classes, the oty-acids and the hydracids, whilst 
the salts derived from them were known as ampftid salts 
both, since the acid radicle and the base both contained oxygen), 
and ktdovd salts sea-salt, eiSos, like) respectively. The 
sulphides and selcnides were afterwards included among the 
amphid salts because of the analogy of sulphur and selenium 
with oxygen. These elements were for this reason termed 
am phi da, whilst the elements of the chlorine group, which 
combine directly with metals to form haloid salts, were termed 
haloids. The oxyacids were the substances which we now term 
the acid-forming oxides, whilst^hose bodies which we now term 
the oxygenated acids were considered to be the hydrates of 
these oxy-acids. 

The dualistic view that salts are formed either by the union 
of an acid with a metallic oxide, sulphide, or selenide, or by 
the direct union of a metal with a haloid element, received its 
most compete expression in the electJochemical theory of 
Berzelius. 

The fundamental principle of this system was laid down by 
its author in the statement that " in every chemical combina¬ 
tion there is a neutralisation of opposite electricities, and that 
this neutralisation produces heat in the same manner as it is 
produced by the discharge of a Leyden jar, without being in 
tills latter case accompanied by an act of chemical combination. '* 
The application of this principle led to the view that fi every 
compound substance, whatever the number of its constituent 
principles, may # bc divided into two parts, one of which is elec¬ 
trically positive towards the other* For example, sulphate of 
soda is not compounded of sodium, oxygen, and sulphur, but 
of sulphuric acid and soda, each of which can again be divided 
into two elements, one positive, the other negative. In the 
same way alum cannot be regarded as directly compounded of 
its simple principles; it must rather be considered os the product 
of the reaction of sulphate of alumina, the negative element, on 
sulphate of potash* the positive element.” 1 In accordance 
with this theory Berzdius wrote the formula for sodium sulphate 

NaO 4- S0 3 , or in his contracted formulae Nak 


1 Eeracliitf, Traiti de Chimit. 
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The amphid salts were thus looked upon as compounds of the 
second order, formed by the union of two oxides, each of which 
was a compound of the first order, formed from its elements. 
The haloid salts, on the other hand, such as KOI, were compounds 
of the first order. 

55 At this time no distinction was made between what arc 
now known aw mono-, db, and tri-basic acids. Thus* nitrate of 
potash was supposed to be formed in a precisely similar manner 
to the sulphate, and the formulae of these two salts were 
accordingly written by Herjielius, KO.N a (\ and K0.S0 3 , the 
atomic weight which was then adopted for potassium being 
twice that now in use. When two salts of the same acid and 
base were*known, such as the sulphate and bi sulphate of potash, 
it w'as supposed that the second salt was formed by the com¬ 
bination of the first with the second molecule of the acid, and 
was therefore W'rittcn K 0 .S 0 3 -| Jr a O.SO a , or KO.280^ the 
water being sometimes omitted. 

Tile researches on the phosphates carried out by G rah am in 
1833 showed tllat this theory must be modified, since, if trb 
Spdiuri^ phosphate contained only one atom of ba L ^ thfc formula 
of phosphoric acid would become P-0-, which was incompatible 
with the atomic weights of phosphorus and oxygen, as deter- 
mined independently. Graham showed that the formation of 
the ortho-phosphates might he ieadily explained by supposing 
that phosphoric acid was capable of combining with three atoms 
of base, and that this base might be either water or a metallic 
oxide. He therefore formulated orthophosphoric acid and its 
sodium salts as follows (the modern equivalents of his formula: 
being employed): 

* 

Ur thophosphoric acid . P a O fi -|- 3H a O. 

Acid sodium phosphate . P^O^ + 2If a O -f Na a O. 

Ordinary sodium phosphate . P 2 0 6 -(■ I1 3 0 4 - 2Na a O. 

Trisodium phosphate . P 2 0 & + 3Na £ 0. 

* 

Tlic water in the first, second, and third of these salts is essential 
to the composition of the salt, since when it is removed new 
salts are formed (Vol. I., p, G62). * 

In 1838 tiebig published his important investigation on 
the constitution of the organic acids, in which he allowed that 
many of these resembled phosphoric acid in their relations to 
L bases. He further proposed that all acids which formed mixed 
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salts containing two different, non-isomorphous bases, should 
be considered as belonging to the same class as phosphoric ^cid* 
In this memoir, moreover, he discussed the question whether 
Mhe salts and oxyacid^are compounds of a metallic oxide or 
water with an acid-oxide, or whether all salts and acids may 
l>e represented, ojj combinations of metals or hydrogen with 
some other clement or group of dements. This view had been 
originally suggested by Davy, and independently by Dulong (in 
181b), but had not been generally accepted. The difference in 
constitution between the oxy-acids and the Jiydracids necessitated 
a different explanation for reactions which are in fact similar. 
Thus, for instance, it was assumed that when hydrochloric acid 
acted upon zinc the metal simply replaced the hydrogen of the 
acid: 

Zn h 3HC1 - H 2 h Zn(\ 

In the action, liowever, of sulphuric acid upon zinc it was 
necessary to assume that the presence of the acid enabled the 
zinc to decompose the water (predisposing affinity) in order that 
an oxide* light- be formed with which the acid could unite; the 
reaction was, accordingly, represented as taking place in two 
stsiges: 

(1) Zn -j- U 3 0 -- It 3 -j- ZnO 

( 2 ) S 0 3 ZnO - SO a ,7,nO. 

Similarly, when hydrochloric acid reacts with linn-, water is 
formed, whilst, when the same base combines with sulphuric 
acid, no water is produced ; 

( 1 ) 2T1C1 4 CaO - HgO + CaClj. 

( 2 fSO a 4 - CaO — S0 3 ,CaO, 

Liebig pointed out that the neiv view does away with these 
inconsistencies and also with the distinction between hydracids 
and oxy-acids, amphid salts and haloid salts; acida arc simply 
hydrogen compounds, the hydrogen in which can be replaced 
hy metals, so giving rise to salts. In Liebig’s opinion this view 
is less applicable to inorganic than to organic compounds* The 
analogous constitutidh of acids and salts was, however, not 
generally admitted until certain facts became known which were 
favourable to this theory* 

5 * If aqueous hydrochloric acid is decomposed by an electric 
current between platinum electrodes, chlorine is evolved at the 
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positive and hydrogen at the negative pole respectively, If 
dilute sulphuric acid is treated in a similar way* a simple decom¬ 
position of water apparently takes place, for at the positive pole 
we obtain only oxygen and at the negative pure hydrogen. 
The same phenomenon ia observed in the electrolytic decomposi¬ 
tion of a solution of sodium sulphate* but, in addition^ sulphuric 
acid is produced at the positive pole, and soda at the negative 
pole. Hcncc it was argued that in this case* the current decom- 
posed both the water into its elements* and the salt into its 
immediate components. If a solution of sulphate of copper is 
subjected to the same treatment, oxygen is evolved and sulphuric 
acid is produced at the positive pole* whilst at the negative pole 
metallic copper separates out; ^this was explained by the sup¬ 
position that the copper oxide which ought to be deposited is 
reduced to the condition of metal by the nascent hydrogen. 
These phenomena were specially examined by Daniell , 1 It 
appeared to him important to determine the relation between 
the quantities of oxygen and hydrogen* on the one hand* and of 
the acid and t-he.&ltyli on the other, formed in the electrolysis 
bf a salt of an alkali. As the result of a la’TJfe rfUmber of 
careful experiments*, he found that these several substances are 
produced in the proportion of their equivalents* and that this is 
true not only with sodium sulphate* but also with other salts 
of the alkalis. Daniell recorded also the remarkable fact 
that the same current which apparently is capable of pro¬ 
ducing these two decompositions is capable of liberating 
exactly the same quantities of hydrogen and of oxygen from 
dilute sulphuric acid. In the latter case* the current is 
apparently able to effect only half the work which it can do in 
the electrolysis of an aqueous saline solution^ because in the 
latter case not only the salt but, as it seems, the water also* 
undergoes decomposition. This is, however* clearly impossible* 
and the phenomena observed can he readily explained hy 
assuming that in the decomposition both of aqueous sulphuric 
acid* and of the solution of & sulphate* either hydrogen or a 
metal is liberated at the negative pole* whilst at the positive pole 
the group SO 4 is set free. But this group cannot exist in the, 
free condition* and decomposes at once into oxygen and sulphur 
trioxidc, the latter dissolving instantly to form sulphuric acid* 
When a salt of an alkali is electrolysed, the metal which 
is liberated instantly decomposes the water with evolution 
1 Introduction to Chemical Philosophy, second edition [1&43), p, 533. 
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of hydrogen. According to this view, the electrolytic de¬ 
composition of the oxyealts is exactly analogous to that of 
the chlorides, and hence they must be similarly constituted. 
Daniell proposed a new nomenclature for the oxysalts : 

H 2 S0 4 . Hydrogen oxysulftan, 

# Na^SOi Sodium oxysulfion, 

HND 3 Hydrogen oxynifcrion, etc., 

which, however, has never been generally adopted. 

The further development of chemical theory has completely 
confirmed the view that acids and salts are strictly analogous, 
salts being derived from acids by the replacement of hydrogen by 
a metal. This analogy has receded expression in the nomencla¬ 
ture employed hy many chemists for these substances, according 
to which the acids are termed hydrogen salts. Thus, just as nitre 
is called potassium nitrate, nitric acid is called hydrogen nitrate, 
sulphuric acid hydrogen sulplmte, etc* In 1851 Williamson 
pointed out that the basic oxides and hydroxides, the oxygen 
acids and their salts, might all be considered as derived 
from one or more molecules of water, hy the partial or coihpict£ 
replacement of the hydrogen by other element or groups. 
When the hydrogen of water is replaced by a metal, a basic 
oxide or hydroxide is produced, so that caustic potash and 

K K 

oxide of potassium have the formulae j^O and ^0. When, on 

the other hand, the hydrogen is partially replaced by chlorine, 
or a group of atoms such as N0 3 , CIO;,, S0 2 , &c., acids are 

formed, viz,;—0, 0, 0 2 , etc., the hydrogen of 

which can be repjaced by metals to form salts. 1 

57 If we ask ourselves the question, What is the cause of the 
acid character of bodies? we may say that acids must contain 
hydrogen together with certain elements or groups of elements 
which are termed negative elements or groups, inasmuch as these 
separate out at the positive pol^m the prficess of electrolysis. 
A compound may, however, contain these negative elements 
or groups of elements, and also hydrogen, and yet not belong to 
the class oj acids. H6nce it appears that the atoms or groups of 
atoms must he combined with hydrogen according to£ particular 
plan in order that the compound may assume the character of 
m acid* Sir Humphry Davy, 2 in 1816, pointed oftt perfectly 
1 tfotfin. Chctn. Sac., 18GS, 4, IKK). 1 Jottm. Set. and Arti, Ray. I net,, ISlfi. 
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correctly that it is impossible to assert that a particular body 
is an acid-forming or an alkali-forming principle, and that such 
a definition would be nothing more than to re-introduce quaU- 
tates occultas into science. The chemipal properties of a body, 
said Davy, are determined by “ the corpuscular arrangement ” 
of the constituent particles, ( 

Amongst the different acids, the hydrogen compounds of the 
elements of the chlorine group possess the simplest constitution. 
They contain one atom of hydrogen combined with ogc atom of 
a powerful negative element. In the oxygen acids the hydrogen 
which can be replaced by metals is always found to be com¬ 
bined with oxygen in the form of the radical hydroxyl, OH; 
this ia proved by the fact thiat these acids can as a rule be 
obtained by the action of water on the corresponding chlorides: 

Cl 011 

w + 211 , 0 - 80 / +ma 
x on 

( Thc ease with whiclf the hydrogen of such a hy^Jjj^tyLgroup can 
be replaced by a inctal depends upon the nature of the group 
witli which it is combined. This is well illustrated by many 
organic compounds, which assist us more than any other class 
in the solution of the problem as to what determines the arid 
nature of a compound. From a study of the organic acids it 
appears that when the OH group is combined with the group 
CO, the compound containing these groups is an arid, whilst 
when the OH group is united with the groups CH 2 or Oir 3 the 
compound is not an acid. Thus formic and acetic acids are 

monobasic acids, malonic and oxalic are dibasic arids: 

* 

OH, CO.OH CO,OH 

I I Cff/ 

CO.OH CO.OH x CO.OH 

Acetic acid. Oxalic add. Mrtlunic auid, 

* 

wliilst alcohol, CHj,CH a .0H, is not an acid; hydroxy-acetic 
arid, which contains two OH groups, is nevertheless monobasic, 
and tartaric acid, which contains four* OH groups, is only 
dibasic: ' 

City CfI 2 .0H CH(OH) T CO.OH 

H,.OH <jO.OH CH(OH).CO.OH 

AloohoL Hydroxy acetic *ouL Tartaric *cid. 


H 

I 

co.oir 

Formic acid. 
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The group SO* exerts a similar influence, so that such a 
substance as C 0 H s .SG a .OH is also found to be an acid. ^ 

Although it is characteristic of all acids that they contain 
hydrogen which can be replaced by metals, some substances 
which fulfil this condition are not acids. Thus compounds of 
such different properties as ammonia, NII 3 , water, IT^O, and 
alcohol, C a TJ 5 OIf, all yield metallic derivatives, NII^Na, NaOK, 
and tyUfiONa, when they are directly acted on by metallic 
sodium; whilst marsh gas, QK V and benzene, C a H c , can by 
indirect means be converted into org&nn-metallic derivatives 
such as (CHJ^Zn and (0 6 H a ) 4 Hg. It is therefore usual to define 
acids as compounds which contain hydrogen capable of being 
replaced by a metal when the latter is presented to them in the 
form of a hydroxide. It is, however, impossible to draw a hard 
and fast line between substances which arc, and those which 
are not acids, since, especially among the organic compounds, 
the two classes pass imperceptibly into one another. 

Constitution of Salts, Anns, and Biases in Dilute 
Solution. 

58 As already explained (Vol. I., pp. 122—]2G),*thc behaviour 
of acids, bases, and salts in dilute solution has Jed to the 
conclusion that these substances are dissociated into equal 
quantities of positively charged ions, or kations, and negatively 
charged ions, or anions, the extent of dissociation Increasing in 
nil cases with the dilution of the solution. Acid properties arc 
found to be peculiar to substances which yield hydrogen as 
a katiou, whilst the anion OH is characteristic of basic sub’ 
stances. Weak acids and bases, such as acetic acid, boric acid, 
ammonia, &c,, arc found to be only very slightly dissociated, 
whilst strong acids and bases, such as hydrochloric and nitric 
acids, caustic soda, and caustic potash, are very largely dis¬ 
sociated even in moderately strong solution. The percentage 
of dissociated molecules in solutions which contain 1 grum 
equivalent per litre of the yariovis substances, is about 80 for 
the strongest acids and bases, and .0 -10 for weak acids and 
bases. Salts which yield a univalent katiou and a univalent 
anion are Associated, at the afore-mentioned conceiitration, to 
the extent of 60—TO per cent., even when the acid and base 
from which the salt is derived are both weak. 

The action of acids, bases, and salts on the colouring matters 
known as indicators, such as litmus, phenolphthalein, etc,, 
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receives a very interesting explanation in the light of this theory. 
Th^r substances 'which ore used as indicators are themselves 
either weak acids, or weak bases, or salts derived from them. 
Tims blue litmus solution contains the sodium salt of a very 

* # + 

weak acid, the ions being the colourless kation Na, and a 
complex anion which gives the liquid its blue colqur, When 
an acid is added to the solution these complex anions are 
brought into the presence of free hydrogen ions, with which 
they immediately unite to form molecules of the we*k acid of 
litmus. This is much less dissociated than its sodium salt, and 
causes the liquid to appear red, the change of colour being due 
to the fact that the molecule of the undissociated acid has a 
different colour from that of tlw anion. 

It follows from the above that an acid indicator will be sensi¬ 
tive only to acids which arc much more strongly dissociated 
than itself, since only such acids will bring about the practically 
complete removal of the anions of the litmus acid by combination 
with hydrogen ions. Hence it is that the various indicators 
differ in their sensibility towards acids, and tha t some weak 
aeids'such as boric acid do not show an acid reaction towards 
litmus. In tbe same way, methyl-orange is not affected by 
carbonic acid or by sulphuretted hydrogen; properties of which 
advantage is taken in various methods of volumetric analysis. 
Similar considerations hold with regard to tlm reactions of basic 
substances. Thus, when caustic soda is added to a solution 
of red litmus, the few free hydrogen ions of the litmus acid 

unite with the OH anions of the caustic soda, forming water. 
Equilibrium being thus disturbed, fresh molecules of the acid 
undergo dissociation; the hydrogen ions thqg liberated unite 

with the OH anions, and this process goes on until practically 
the whole of the molecules of the acid have been dissociated; 
the corresponding number of molecules of water are formed, 

+ — 

and the solution finally contains kations of Na, the OH anions 
from the excess of caustic soda, and the anions of the litmus 
acid, which render the liquid bine. 1 

Molecules capable of yielding more than two ions appear to 
he only vefy partially dissociated even at fairly low concentra¬ 
tions. Thus, for example, sulphuric acid, which is capable of 

1 Tor thra wtl other theories of uulioaton, we Thiel, Ahrens' 

1911, lff» 307.; uko Prideaux, Tht Thwry of /nrifazfiMt. 
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yielding the three ions H, H, S0 4 , is found in dilute solutions to 
he mainly dissociated into the tviro iona If, and IIS0 4 , whilst 
only a comparatively email proportion of the HS0 4 ions arc 

■h — ™ 

further dissociated into II and S0 4 . The second stage of the 
diasociatidh does not become very prominent until concentra¬ 
tions of the order of one-tenth or one-hundredth of a gram 
equivalent per litre arc readied. 

Some salts in which no replaceable hydrogen is present do not 
give a neutral reaction when dissolved in water, whilst others 
containing replaceable hydrogen are not add to indicators. 
Thus salts formed from a strong acid and a weak base, such as 
ferric chloride* chromic chloride, aluminium sulphate, etc.* usually 
have an acid reaction* whilst, on the other hand, salts formed 
from a weak add and a strong base have an alkaline reaction, 
as is seen in the case of sodium carbonate* sodium borate, 
sodium nitrite, sodium aluminate* sodium silicate, etc. More¬ 
over, disodium hydrogen phosphate, Na^IX)^ sodium bicar¬ 
bonate, Nttdf09 3 , and similar acid salts are neutral, or cveil 
alkaline, to indicators. It seems probable that # iu such cases 
the salt is partially decomposed or hydrolysed by the solvent 
water, which, as shown by its electrical conductivity, contains 
a certain number of free hydrogen and hydroxyl ions, although 
this number must be a very small oue (Vol. L, p, 300)* 
Taking the example of a salt of a weak monobasic add, such as 
nitrous acid, with a strong base, such as caustic soda, wo have 
the following relations* When sodium nitrite is dissolved in 
water the following reaction probably occurs between a few of 

. + 
the ions of the^alt and the free ions H and Off, to which 

reference has just been made, molecules of the weak* slightly 
dissociated acid* HNQ 2j being formed ; 

Na + NO* + H -b OH ^ Na + OH + HNO a , 

As a result of this action there remains an excess of hydroxyl 
J ons, and the solution has therefore an alkaline reaction. 
Similar conditions prevail in solutions of many salts of weak 
acids, for example, those of potassium cyanide, wEieh always 
smell of hydrogen cyanide. When, on the other hand* the salt 
has been formed from a strong acid and a weak base, the hydro¬ 
gen ions are present in excess, and the solution has an acid 
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reaction. Some salts which have been formed from a weak 
acid and a weak base are completely decomposed in dilate 
solution. This is especially characteristic of the salts of the 
weak organic bases . 1 f 

METALLIC OXIDES, HYDROXIDES, ANQ SALTS, 

59 All the metals combine with oxygen. Some, such as those 
of the alkalis and alkaline earths, unite with oxygen so Tcadily 
that they have to be preserved out of contact with aft. Other 
metals withstand the action of oxygen at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, but combine with it when heated. When such metals are 
easily volatile, as is the case with magnesium and zinc, they 
burn with a bright flame in the air or in oxygen. If they 
do not volatilise readily, c.g. t tin and lead, the metals gradually 
undergo oxidation without production of light. A few metals, 
such as gold and platinum, cannot be made to unite directly 
with oxygen, even at the highest temperatures, but their oxides 
can be prepared by indirect means. Chlorine attacks all metals, 
find i t f the chlorideS of those metals which »* 9 ’jwt directly 
oxidisablo are decomposed by an alkali, their oxides or hydroxides 
are formed ; thus — 

2AuCl + 2KOI! - Au 2 0 + 2KC1 -]- Rfi. 

Representatives of each of the three classes—basic oxides, 
peroxides, and acid-forming oxides - into which the oxides in 
general may be roughly divided (Vol. I., p. 2 ti 0 ), are found 
among the oxides of the metals. 

(a) Basic Oxide#,- The term basic oxide is applied only to 
such oxides as react with acids to form the corresponding salt 
and water, and hence all these oxides arc formulated as derived 
from water by the replacement of hydrogen by a metal, ox a 
radical containing a metal united with oxygen. Thus in 
uranium oxide, U0 3 , which yields salts such as UO a (KO a ) 2t the 
hydrogen of water is replaced by the radical UCL, which is 
present also in the salts. When only a part of the hydrogen Is 
replaced by a metal or radical, the resulting compound is termed 
OR 

a hydroxide, c:g. } Ca^ . The hydroxides were formerly 

1 See Oatwdd, The Scientific Foundations of Analytical Chemistry. Trans* 
fotod hy McGowan (MaeiDiUan, 1000), See also Lewis, A System o/Physimi 
Chemistry (Longmans), for a fuller account of hydrolysis. 
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called hydrates, as they were supposed to he compounds of the 
oxides with water. 

Many of the metals form several basic oxides ami correspond¬ 
ing series of salts, in whi^h they have a diderent equivalent-, as 
shown in the following list: 

Hg x I Mercuric oxide . Hg — 0 

| )o ; x Vc-o 

lfg ! Feme oxide . (K 

Fc --0 I N Fe-0 

011 1 Ml 

Fe^ i Ferric hydroxide . FeM)H 

X 0H | X OH 

It must be remembered that onljPthe empirical formula of most 
of the oxides and hydroxides is known, and that therefore no 
conclusion as to the valency of the metal can be drawn from 
these formula?. Thus ferrous oxide may, for all we know, Lave 
the formula Fc^O*, and the constitution 0 -■ Fc - Fe — 0. 

The basic oxides arc, as a rule, obtained by the direct oxida¬ 
tion of thc^titttol, or by one of the following methods : , 

(1) The decomposition by heat of a salt derived from the 
metal and an acid the anhydride of which is volatile, or yields 
volatile decomposition products : 

rR!O a -PbO+CO a . 

ZnSO, - ZnO d-S(V 
ui(Ko a ) s -2Ai a o a p mo t + 30* 

(2) The decomposition of the hydroxide by heat: 

2 Cr(OH) 3 — Ur 2 O u -f 3H^0, 

The basic hydroxides are usually prepared as follows ; 

(1J By the reaction of a soluble hydroxide on a salt of the 
metal : 

2 NaH0 -j- ZnS0 4 — NeuS0 4 f ZnfOH)*. 

The oxide itself is, however, som^imes formed in tins reaction 
instead of the hydroxide: 

2N&0II + 2AgNO a - 2NaNO a + Ag 2 0 -|- 11,0. 

(2) By th* direct combination of the oxide with w^ter: 

CaO + H a O-Ca(OH) z . 

The hydroxides of the alkali metals are the most soluble. 
They are termed alkalis t and are distinguished Ly thdr caustic 
VOL. II. (L) t 


Mercurous oxide . 
Ferrous oJiide . 
Ferrous hydroxide * 
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taste* The hydroxides of the metals of the alkaline earths arc 
lesMioluhle. Most of the other hydroxides and basic oxides are 
almost insoluble in water. Exceptions to this are thallous 
hydroxide, which is very soluble in water, and the oxides of lead, 
silver, and magnesium, which dissolve very slightly, 

(b) Avid-forming Oxides— The hydroxides corresponding with 

these oxides are the acids, but only comparatively few of these 
are known in the fme state among the derivatives of the metals. 
Like the basic oxides, they are formulated as derived from water 
by the complete or partial replacement of the hydrogen by a 
metal or radical. They are usually obtained by the addition 
of a stronger acid to a salt derived from the acid-forming oxide 
in question: ^ 

K a Cr a O v -h 11,80* - K a S0 4 l 2Cr0jj -}- 11*0. 

It is a general rule that the acid-forming oxides of a metal 
contain more oxygen than the basic oxides of the same metal 
Tims is a basic oxide, while is a w-cak acid-forming 
oxide; again, VO is a basic oxide, w T hilst V 3 0- yields a strong 
acid which forms stable salts* 

(c) Peroxide #.—The term peroxide is applied generally to 
oxides which! are neither basic nor acid-forming, but contain 
more oxygen than the basic oxides of the same metal. Many 
of these peroxides appear to be derived from hydrogen peroxide 
in the same way as the basic and acid-forming oxides arc derived 
fioiri water. Tims, when they are treated with an acid they 
yield a salt and hydrogen peroxide : 

Ba x | + 2HC1 = BaCIjj H- ILO.0,11, 
x 0 

w-hilo some of them may be prepared by double decomposition 
between a salt of the metal and hydrogen peroxide. In some 
cases such oxides are to be considered as having & mixed 
constitution, part of their pxygen being derived from water 
and part from hydrogen peroxide. 

Peroxides which are not true derivatives of hydrogen peroxide, 
on the other hand, act in the preserve of acids simply as 
oxidising agents. Thus, when they are treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, chlorine is evolved, and the salt corresponding to a 
lower baste oxide is formed : 

PbO a + 4HC1 = PbCl a -f 2HjO + d ( * 
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Jt is, however, impossible to employ this reaction as the basis of 
a rigid classification of the peroxides, since the behaviour of 
the various oxides towards hydrochloric acid has not Been 
sufficiently investigated. 

This action of hydrocEloric acid on the higher oxides of the 
metals is frequently employed for the determination of the 
composition of these oxides, and for their analytical estimation 
(Bunsen). The chlorine evolved from a known weight of the 
oxide is passed into a solution o£ potassium iodide, and the 
iodine liberated is estimated by means of a standard solution of 
sodium thiosulphate. Many oxides which are not peroxides 
undergo the same reaction, a salt corresponding with a lower 
oxide being formed : 

• 

2Cr0£ + 12HC1 - Gir 2 0 + 2Ctf] a + 3Cl a . 

60 In addition to the classes of oxides which have already been 
discussed, many metals also yield sub-oar itles, containing Ies* 
oxygen than the lowest oxide of the metal which is capable of 
yielding salts, e.j., Cu 4 0, Pb a O, &c. The constitution of these 
oxides is fflSfat present understood. Many metals, moreover^ 
form intermediate oxides, to which no corresponding salts are 
known. Such oxides are intermediate in composition between 
two of the other oxides of the metal, and generally yield a 
mixture of products when treated with adds. Thus magnetic 
oxide of iron, Fo a 0 4 , which is intermediate between ferrous 
and ferric oxides, FeO and Fe a O a , yields a mixture of ferrous 
and ferric chlorides when it is dissolved in hydrochloric acid : 

Fc, 0 4 + 8IICI - FeClg 4- SFidj 4H 2 G. 

lied lead, I J bj0 4 , on the other hand, which is intermediate 
between the monoxide and the peroxide of lead, PbO and 
PbO s , is converted into lead nitrate and lead peroxide when 
it is treated with dilute nitric acid; 

Pb 3 0 4 + 4UNOj = 2Pb(MOa) a + PbO a -f 211*0'. 

Gi It will be seen from the foregoing that the classification 
of the oxides is based mainly on the behaviour of these com¬ 
pounds with regard to the formation of salts, Sinte an oxide 
may exhibit varying behaviour in this respect when it is placed 
under different conditions, it follows that the same* oxide may 
be found as a member of more than one class. Many oxides, 
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for example, act as basic oxides towards strong acids, but as 
acid-forming oxides towards strong bases, and on this ground 
are described as (< amphoteric," Thus aluminium hydroxide 
is dissolved by sulphuric acid with formation of aluminium 
sulphate ; 

2A1(0H) 3 -}- 3H a S0 4 - Al 8 {SOJ a -\- GII a O* 

and also by caustic soda with formation of sodium a!uminute, 

41(011)., 4 NaOII -■ Al(0H) 2 0tfa + 11,0,< 

Again, when black oxide of manganese, Mn0 2 , is warmed with 
hydrochloric acid, clilorinc ia evolved and manganous chloride is 
formed, so that the oxide behaves as a peroxide : 

MnO £ + tllCl - MuCl, H- Cl, + 2H £ 0. 

At a lower temperature, however, an unstable salt is formed 
which is known only iu solution, so that in this case the oxide 
acts as a basic one: 

„ , MnO a + 4HC1 - MiiC1 4 + 2IUV — 

The same oxide combines also with strongly basic oxides such 
as lime, CaQ, to form unstable mangamtes, such as CaO.MnO*, 
in which it plays the part of an acid-forming oxide. 

62 Salts may he divided into several groups. 

(1) Normal salts arc those in which the whole of the re¬ 
placeable hydrogen of an acid is completely replaced by a metal. 
These were formerly called neutral salts, or salitt media, because 
it was noticed that when an alkali was added in the right 
proportion to a powerful acid the resulting salt possessed neither 
an alkaline nor an acid reaction. This, however, is not the 
case with every normal salt (see p, 111). 

Polybasic acids can form salts containing two or more 
different metals: as, for instance, potassium sodium car¬ 
bonate, co|q^* Polyacid tbaaes, on the other hand, may 
give rise to salta which contain two acid radicals: e.j*, 

Sr pj q> a compound which is at thp same time a nitrate 
and an aefttate; as another and more complex example the 

mineral vanadinite may be cited, Vojoj^ a , which is a cal- 

lOCad 
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cium salt of tribasic vnnadic acid, and at the same time a 
chloride. ^ 

The salts formed by the onion of an acid-forming oxide with 
a normal salt, or by the j^moval of water from an acid salt, are 
sometimes called acid salts, but are really normal salts derived 
from compjex acids* which, however, often do not exist in the 
f ree state. Sod i u m py rophosph ate, for i ns tan ce, whi ch i g 
obtained by heating ordinary sodium phosphate to redness, 


pn a ):f 


rof 


OH 


l(ONafe 


pQlfONa);, 

|o -}■ TU>, 
I’O {(ONii), 


is Hie normal salt of pyrophnsphoiio add, ll 4 ft>0-, winch can he 
prepared in the free state, and also yields an acid salt, Na 2 Hjyi : . 
The acids corresponding with potassium dichromate, K/'rJL, 
Eioklx, Naji 4 0 7% etc., on the other hand, me not known. Further 
examples of this class of substances are potassium disulphate 
or pyiosidpbnts* obtained by heating potassium hydrogen* 
sulphate, 


SO f° K 

so Jtm 

OK 


SO, 


fOK 


SO. 


I IIA 


MOK 


sodium niefabisulphite, Nn/UA and many complex phosphates, 
borates, and .silicates (Vnl. J., pp. C7I, 73!3, JhSO). 

(2) deni salts are formed when only a portion of the 
replaceable hydiflgen contained in a poly basic arid is sub¬ 
stituted by a metal. The acid salts often possess an acid 

reaction, as is the case with acid polussimn sulphate, Hf> s j 


but, as we have seen, this reaction i* dependent on the nature 
of the acid and the base (sec p* iTi). 

(3) JJ asic salts stand in the same relation to the basic hydr¬ 
oxides ns the acid salts to the acids. They may he regarded as 
formed frqjm the basic hydroxides by the reaction of only a 
part of their hydroxyl groups with the hydrogen of an acid, 


c.i?., Zn 


/OH 
LOI ’ 


Some of these salts do not contain a hydroxyl group* and 
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these may be considered as the normal salts of complex basic 
radicals. Than, basic bismuth chloride (bismuth oxychloride), 
BiOCl, may be looked upon as the chloride oi BiO(OH)j 
derived by loss of water from bismuth hydroxide, Bi(0H) 3 , 
just as meta-phosphoric acid from ortho-phosphoric acid. 

Basic salts are sometimes formed by tile combination of a 
normal salt with a hydroxide. Thus, if a solution of lead nitrate 
is boiled with lead hydroxide, a basic lead nitrate is formed; 


pi i ONO a , P i f 011 ™ f 

Ib lONO + rt, lO[[ = 2F H' 


on 

ONO* 


Basic /me chloride, Zn 


fC! 

loll' 


may be obtained in Hie same way. 


Basic bismuth nitrate, on the other hand, is obtained by the 
action of water on the normal salt: 


|0N0 2 [OH 

Bi 0X0* [ flllfl - Bi OH -|- 2N0,0ir. 

■ • lorn l™™ - — 


loN0 4 


Amount other basic salts may be mentioned : 


Mittocliitc. 


rocuorr 

(OOuOlf 


Uluo Curljonaio M Cnppnr. WHlIu Lcml r 

..nfOCiiOH fv ^ |0P1>0FI 

1 ^ \ L 


IO| Cu 

m for u 
' Vocnoir 


«>{S r 

‘nM*b 


00 


or 

iOI’bOJI. 


Rji'iid Mercuric; Sul^laitc. 

w MiKiW 


(1) Complex and Double Satis. When two salts arc dissolved in 
water and the solution evaporated, it frequently happens that 
the crystals which are formed contain the two salts combined in 
definite molecular proportions, often along with water of crystal¬ 
lisation, Thus, when potassium sulphate, K^SO*, and alumin¬ 
ium sulphate, Al 2 f18TF 3 0, arc treated ia t this way, 
crystals of potash alum, KaSO^Al^SQjl-.jSlH./), are obtained; 
whilst potassium chloride, KC1, and platinic chloride, l*tCl j5 
yield the compound K £ PtCl e , potassium platinichloride. A dis¬ 
tinction is usually made between complex salts such as potass-' 
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mm platinichloride, and double salts such as potash alum 
(Ostwald). Members of the former class yield, even in dilute 
solution, a complex ion, which differs from the ions of either of 
the component salts, whereas true double salts yield the same ions 
as the single salts from which they have been formed. Thus the 
salt K.,PtCI a yields the complex anion PtC 1 !^ whilst alum yields 
the same Ions as potassium sulphate and aluminium sulphate. 
This distinction, however, is not absolute, since moat double salts 
yield a certain proportion of complex ions, at all events in 
concentrated solution. 

salts are best regarded as the salts of complex acids 
or bases, and their chemical behaviour, as 1ms already been 
pointed out (Vob L, p + 12 G), is often quite different from that 
of their constituent salts. * 

Ihuhifi suits* Although very many double salts have been 
prepared, very little 3 s known as to the constitution of com¬ 
pounds of this class. Their aqueous solutions as a rule exhibit 
the properties which would bo expected of a mixture of the 
solutions of the component salts, although there is evidence in 
some frhc existence in solution ofltn unstable comply. 

The relation of the solid salts to water is of great importance, 
and is discussed later (p. 127 ). * 

Among the double salts are found many series of isomnrphous 
salts: a typical example is furnished by the double sulphates 
li^SOijirSO^/iir/), in which Jl' represents the alkali metals 
K, Kb, and Cs, together with NH\ and TT, whilst ft" represents 
the divalent metals such as Mg, Zn, CM, Mu" Fe", Ni. and Co. 


Solubility of Salts, 

63 A very important property of salts is the manner in which 
they behave when treated with water. Strictly speaking, all 
salts are soluble to some extent in these circumstances, but 
in many cases the amount dissolved is so minute that for 
most purposes it may be neglected, and it is usual to classify 
salts roughly as soluble, sparingly soluble, and L insoluble, in 
water, ^ • 

The extent of the variation in the solubility of different salts 
is illustrated by the following table, the figures in which repre¬ 
sent the weight, in grams of anhydrous salt, dissolved hy 100 
grams of water at 15 - 18 ° C* The formula gives in each case 
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the composition of the solid which la in equilibrium with the 


saturated solution at the same temperature* 

Potassi u m carbonate, K 2 CO^ , 2 T T.,0 , H 0-5 

Calcium chloride, CaCl 3l GH 2 0 ., * * (ifi 

Sodium chloride, KaCl.25*9 

Potassium nitrate, KN0 3 , , JJfi , 

Potassium sulphate, K^SO,, .... 10-3 

Potassium perchlorate, Kf'JO^ . . . ]-5 

Calcium sulphate, CaS(V21L,0 . . 02Gt 

Strontium sulphate, SrSO^ . * 0-011 

Lead sulphate, PbSOj. 0-0011 

Jblrium sulphate, BuSO, r . . , 0-0002G 

SilvcT chloride, Agf 1 ! , * * . . 0-00014 

Silver bromide, AgTir. 0-00001 

Silver iodide, AgE. 0-0000002 


The solubility of a given salt has a definite value at each 
temperature. In a few instances, such as calcium hydroxide, 
and the calcium .salts of certain organic acids, the solubility 
dimiivabes with rising temperature, but the giTaffbajority of 
salts exhibit an increase of solubility ns llie temperature rises. 
In sonic cases, such as that of potassium chloride, the solubility 
increases proportionally to the rise of temperature, ?> h! the 
solubility curve is a straight line, but, as a general rule, the 
curve becomes steeper as the temperature rises. Instances of 
this will be found in Pig. 8, where a number of gullibility* 
temperature curves are reproduced, the abscissae representing 
temperatures, and the ordinates the weights of salt dissolved by 
TOO grams of water* 

The variation of solubility with temperature may be 
conveniently represented also by interpolation formula, tho 
constants in which arc deduced from direct experiment* Thus, 
if S represents solubility at the temperature t° C., we have for 
potassium nitrate : 

S 13-32 -f 0-573H! 6-01717i 2 [- 0-0000035PS(S. 

The process of dissolution of a salt in water is generally 
accompanied by absorption of heat, but there arc many cases 
in which heat is evolved. The heat of solution, for instance, of 
a hydrated salt is generally negative, whereas that of the cor* 
responding anhydrous salt is positive. Salts which do not fomi 
hydrates have, as a rule, o negative heat of solution. 
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The first action of water on a salt, or, speaking generally, of 
a solvent on any crystalline substance, is to liberate those 
‘molecules with which it is :n contact, and to allow them to dis¬ 
tribute themselves equally throughout the liquid; this process 
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continues, provided ffh excess of the salt is present, until no 
more of the latter is dissolved, a condition of equilibrium being 
thus established between the solution and the salt. The 
condition of equilibrium is expressed by the solubility, which, 
as already shown, varies according to the nature of the salt 
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and the temperature. Hence the solubility at a given tem¬ 
perature depends upon the exact nature of the solid present, 
and when a salt crystallises in two different forms the solubility 
may be different in the two cases. Thus it is that the solubility 
of an anhydrous salt is different from that of each of its 
hydrates, as, for example, in the case of calcium sulphate, 
which is much more soluble ae the hemihydratc than when 
combined with two molecules of water to form gypsum* 

The fiict that the solubility depends on the exact nature of 
the solid in equilibrium with the saturated solution has also 
supplied the explanation of certain cases of abnormal solubility, 
of which podium sulphate is a typical example. As will be seen ■ 
from the diagram, Fig, 0, the solubility of this salt rises 
rapidly from 0° to 32dT, but decreases from that point onwards, 
and is considerably less at 100°* It was formerly supped 
that up to 32-5° the liquid contained the hydrate ,1011,0 * 

in solution, and that above tins temperature the latter under¬ 
went dissociation, the solution then containing the anhydrous 
salt. There is, however, no evidence of any sudden change in 
‘the properties of tSe solution, such as its vapoLfP’pressure or 
viscosity, at any point, and it has been shown that the above 
behaviour is really due, not to any change in the constitution 
of the liquid, but to a change in the solid substance with 
which the saturated solution is in equilibrium. Up to 32*5* 
the solid salt present is Na^O^ltlFUO, and below that 
temperature the curve represents the solubility of this hydrate 
in water; at 32-5° the crystals of the hydrate are dissociated 
into water and anhydrous salt, and above that temperature the 
curve represents the diminishing solubility of the latter with 
rise of temperature; the curve, therefore, is^ combination of 
two separate solubility curves which meet at 32 5°. When a ■ 
solution which has been saturated at 325° is warmed, the 
anhydrous salt is deposited, whilst when it is cooled the 
hydrate 011*0 separates out. 

$4 The temperature 32'5*, at which the change from 
Na^SO^lOIfjjO to Na 2 £Oi occurs, is called the transition 
Wiiperafitre for this pair of substances, and, like the melting 
point of a solid, is a perfectly definite temperature^ depending 
only on th6 pressure* Above 32 i 5°, the decahydrate is unstable, 
below T it, the anhydrous salt and water form an unstable system 
and unite to form the decahydrate. Such transition tempera¬ 
tures are very definite points, and on this ground may be 
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employed in the standardisation of thermometers. 1 Like the 
melting point, moreover, the transition temperature is a point 
at which absorption of heat, change of volume, and change of 
vapour pressure occur, ;yid it can be determined experimentally 
by observations of any of these effects. 

The hrqalf in the solubility curve occurring at a transition 
temperature is generally much less marked than in the case of 
sodium sulphate. When each of the hydrates which are in 
equilibriiyn at the transition temperature becomes more soluble 
with rising temperature, the slopes of the solubility curves 
for the two compounds may not he very different. Instances 
of this are found in connection with the hydrates of copper 
nitrate and lithium nitrate, 

65 The examination of the relations of a salt to water in the 
manner exemplified above by the ceusc of sodium sulphate b of 
great importance for the study of the various h yd rates formed 
by the salt. Ill the investigation of the conditions of equilibrium 
in various systems of solids, liquids, and gases, of which the 
foregoing is a special case, each of thc # chemical substances 
present is ^called a comported of the system, and each uniform 
solid, liquid, or gas present is termed a phase. The state of 
equilibrium of any such system is fully defined when the three 
variable factors of temperature, pressure, and concentration are 
known. These are not, however, always independent of each 
other, since in many systems when one of them is fixed the 
other two must also have fixed and invariable values. When 
hydrated sodium sulphate is in equilibrium with water, for 
example, only one of these factors can be independently varied, 
since a change in one of them brings with it a corresponding 
change in the others, and a new condition of equilibrium. 
Tims a change of temperature necessitates a change in the 
concentration and vapour pressure of the saturated solution. 
Such a system, in which it is necessary to fix only one of the 
three variable factors in order to have a fully defined state of 
equilibrium, is said to have onfe degree of freedom, and other 
systems exist which have two, throe, or no degrees of freedom. 

It has been found that the number of degrees of freedom 
depends entirely on* the number of components and phases 
which arc present, and the general law cxpressing*lhe relation 
between these was established by Willard fiibbs in 1874, and is 

1 Sob Richards and others, Zeit . phyahtl. Cbem.* iSHft, 28, 690; 28 , 313 ; 
1903, 43, 468; 1906,58, 34S; 1907, 61, 313. 
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known as the phase ink. This states that, in any system which 
is ior equilibrium, the number of degrees of freedom may be 
calculated by adding two to the number of components and 
subtracting the number of phases. Copsidering the case of the 
solubility of sodium sulphate in water, the components of the 
system are sodium sulphate and water, ]lelnw 32-5°, there are 
three phases, solid hydrated sodium sulphate, Na.SO,^] DtJ^O, 
liquid solution, and water vapour, and this system, us already 
mentioned, has one degree of freedom. At the transition tem¬ 
perature, when the solid decahydrate and the anhydrous salt 
co-exist in contact with the saturated solution, there are four 
phases, vi^ M the two solid phases just mentioned, together with 
the liquid solution and the w^ter vapour. At this tempera¬ 
ture, therefore, the system has no degree of freedom, and any 
change in one of the variable factors, for example, the tempera¬ 
ture, will lead to the disappearance of one of the phases. Above 
there are again only three phases present, viz., solid 
anhydrous sodium sulphate, its saturated solution, and water 
vapour, and the sysjem has as before one degree of freedom. 
The application of the phase ride to the study of equilibria can¬ 
not be further pursued here, and reference must be made to 
works on physical chemistry in which it is fully treated. 1 

Gfi The change of the decahydrate into the anhydrous salt 
does not invariably occur as soon as the transition temperature 
is passed, but may lie delayed until a somewhat higher tempera¬ 
ture is attained, provided that the anhydrous salt is absent; 
hut if some of this is then introduced, the change commences 
at once, and proceeds until the whole of the decahydrate has 
been converted into the anhydrous salt. In a ease like this 
the system is said to be tneUtfthhkt ix. f the system is in itself 
stable and no spontaneous change occurs, but as soon as a 
particular new phase is introduced the system at once becomes 
unstable and undergoes rhango with the production of this 
new phase. When, on the other hand, a system undergoes 
spontaneous change it is said to’bc fobilfi or tuiaUtble. 2 A system 
can often exist in metastable equilibrium through a consider¬ 
able range of temperature, and in fact some hydrates have been 
prepared which are known only in the met&siable condition. 

4 

1 Bancroft, Thu PIvue Jfwfe (Leipnitf and Ithaca, 1897); Find lay, Tlit Phtm 
ft ah {Longmans, 1018); Rnostolioom* Da heturvgAKfa. Gleicltfeu'ichtt wm 
SSandpunltt dcr Phawnlehre {Viewer BraunKhwoig, lt>01 >. 

1 Ostwalfl, Zett. physical, 1807, 23? 302. 
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Sodium sulphate affords instances of all these phenomena. 
The solubility curve of the anhydrous salt (Fig. 9, curve, ft) 
has>been traced below the transition point t» Iff, and that 
of the dccahydrate (curve A) above it to 31 u . The dotted 
portions of the curves represent the solubility at temperatures 
beyond the transition point* in regions in which the systems 
arc therefdre In mctaatable equilibrium. These dotted curves 
are continuous with the curves obtained fur the stable systems, 
and this circumstance shows clearly that the abnormality of the 
solubility*curve of sodium sulphate is due to the fact that it is 
made up of portions of the two curves A and It, representing 



the solubilities o| the two distinct substances NugSO^lUlTgO 
and Na^SOj. A third hydrate, Na^G^HjO* lias also been 
prepared by allowing a solution of sodium stdphatc to crystallise 
at 17°, and its solubility is shown by the curve C t which cuts 
the curve ft at 24-2°. This substance is more soluble than the 
decahydrate throughout the wliol* course of the curve, and hence 
if a crystal of the decahydrate were introduced at any tempera¬ 
ture into a solution saturate^ with the heptahydrate, Na^SO, 
lUifjO would crystallise out until the solution had the composition 
represented by th^point on the curve A corrcspdhding with 
the temperature at which the addition had been made. In 
other words, the heptahydrate is metastable throd]ghout with 
respect to the decahydrate* This case is a typical one, for it 
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js the rule that the solubility of a metastable hydrate is greater 
thaw that of the hydrate which is stable at the same temperature. 

67 Somewhat different conditions prevail when the hydrated 
salt melts completely at a definite temperature, forming a 
single liquid phase of the same composition as the hydrate. In 
this case the hydrate behaves like an individual compound, and 
its melting point is accordingly lowered by the addition ol any 



I'm. 10. 

other soluble substance. It follows from this that the addition 
of either water or the anhydrous salt lowers the temperature at 
which the solid hydrate separates out, so that the melting point 
of the hydrate represents a point of maximum solubility. This 
is well shown in the case of ferric chloride, 1 Fe^Cl^ which forms 
hydrates with 12 , 7, 5, and 4 molecules of water, each of which 
exhibits this behaviour. The complete equilibrium curve for 
the hydrate with 12H t O and its saturated solution is shown in 

1 Roozoboom, Ztii t yhyatkol, CAem., I&02* 10, 477. The formula Eo|d| Ifl 
chosen to obtain simple formula) for tbe bydratw. 
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Fig. 10, in which the solubility is expressed in molecules of 
Fe.,Cl rt per hundred molecules of water. Curve A, extend mg 
from 0° to —55°, represents the temperatures of sq>uralion of ice 
from solutions of increasing concentration; the lowest temperature 
at which the hydrate with 1211^0 is formed is —55°, and the 
solubility rapidly rises (curve B) until 37" is reached, at which 
temperature the hydrate melts. From this point, the temperature 
of equilibrium between the hydrate and the solution falls with 
increase <jf concentration, and this reflexed portion of the curve 
has been traced book as fur as 8 U . Below 27 + -i°, the equilibrium 
becomes metastable, since at this point the curve intersects the 
solubility curve (C) of the hydrate Fe^^l^O. Similar be¬ 
haviour is shown also by the ojjicr bydrates of ferric chloride, 
by the bexahydr&tc of calcium chloride, and by mauy other 
analogous substances. 

It is instructive to compare the solubility- temperature, 
curves for salts which form well-defined hydrates with the 
freezing-point curves of binary alloys (see p. 85). The results 
obtained in both cases are to be interpreted in a similar maimer. 

OS Double The conditions of formation and stability 

of double salts, and their behaviour towards solvents, form 
a subject of great importance, the development of which is due 
mainly to van't Jloff and Koozeboum. Only their main 
conclusions can be inentioned here. The formation of a 
double salt from two salts dissolved in water depends in the 
first place on the temperature of the system, fn some cases 
tlie double salt can exist only below a certain temperature 
(2KCt,CuC] s ,2II a O) J in others it is formed only above a certain 
temperature (Na a S0 4 ,MgS0<|,4H 2 G), but in each case there is 
a transition temperature at which the double salt and iU com¬ 
ponent single salts can exist together in the solid state in equi¬ 
librium with a saturated solution. 

When equivalent amounts of hydrated sodium sulphate, 
Ka a H0 4j 10H 2 O, and hydrated magnesium sulphate, MgSO^JIljO, 
arc treated with a small ffliantity of water at In*, a 
solution is obtained which is saturated with both sub- 
stances and is in equilibrium with the solid salts. A *22°, 
which is £he transition point for a mixture of these salts and 
astracanite, NagSO^MgSG^UJjjO, a certain amount of this soluble 
salt is formed, and there is then equilibrium between the double 
salt, the two single salts, and the saturated solution. * As the tem¬ 
perature rises above 22°, the single salts gradually dissolve and 
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the leas soluble astracanitc separates out, and if the molecular 
solubility of the two single salts were equal, the whole of the 
solid would thus be converted at once Into the double salt. Owing, 
however, to the greater solubility of magnesium sulphate, some 
sodium sulphate is at first left inidissolved, whilst the solution 
contains more molecules of magnesium sulphate than of sodium 
sulphate. Thus at 23°, the solution contains about l-i mols. 
of magnesium sulphate to each molecule of sodium sulphate, 
whilst the solid present is a mixture of sodium sulpjiate with 
ostraeanite. This inequality finally disappears at 27*, and at 
this temperaturo solid astracanitc alone is left in contact with a 
saturated solution containing the sulphates of sodium and 
magnesium in the same proportion as the solid salt. The range 
of temperature between 22° and 25° is termed the transition 
interval, and it is only at temperatures beyond the transition 
interval that a double salt is not decomposed by water* Below 
22 a , then, astracanite, when brought into contact with water 
is completely decomposed into its constituent single salts; at 
22°, it exists in equilibrium with both of them; from 22° to 25°, 
it is decomposed with separation of sodium sulphate^ and above 
25° it is not decomposed by w ater at all. 

Potassium cupric chloride, 2KCl J CuC! a ,2U J! 0, in contrast 
with nstracairitc, is stable in contact with its saturated solution 
at ordinary temperatures, but decomposes at 02°, the transition 
point, into potassium chloride and a new soluble salt, KCl,CuCl 2 * 
Carnal!itc, KG,MgCl 2 ,GH £ 0, is completely decomposed by 
water at 167-8° into the chlorides of magnesium and potassium, 
and is partially decomposed at all temperatures below this with 
separation of potassium chloride, so that a pure saturated 
solution of carnallite in water cannot be prepared. Potash 
alum, on the other hand, is stable in presence of its solution at 
all temperatures up to 92-5°, 

When the salts present are capable of undergoing chemical 
change, such ae double decomposition, and when more than two 
single salts arc present, the conditions of equilibrium become 
much more involved* Many extremely complicated cases have 
been examined by van’t Hoff in a series of researches on the 
formation of the Stassfurt minerals, for in account of which 
the originaPpapers must be consulted, 1 

1 vuTt Ho£, Bildung und SpeUung turn Doppelstthen, Zwt Btltluny der 
ozeanischen Sakobtagcrttngf.it (Braunschweig, lflQCJ, See also K F. Arm* 
strong, British Assoc. Reports, 1001, 202; Findlay, The Phase Huk. 
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69 Metallic salts are, as a rule, insoluble or very sparingly 
soluble in organic liquids. Some liquids, however, such as 
alcohol, acetic acid, ether, acetone, pyridine, benzonitrile, etc., 
dissolve certain salts with some freedom. Thus calcium chloride, 
calcium nitrate, potassium iodide, and many others are soluble 
in alcohol, whilst mercuric chloride and zinc chloride are soluble 
both in alcoTiol and ether, and the solubility of cadmium bromide 
in a mixture of these two solvents has been made use of m the 
wet process of photography. Salts which are insoluble in 
alcohol are precipitated in the form of minute crystals when 
alcohol is added to their aqueous solutions, and this substance 
is therefore often used in quantitative analysis, having been first 
proved for this purpose'by Bergman in 1778, 

70 Stqiersaltfraicd Solutions .—When a solution of a salt free 
iconi any undissolved crystals is allowed to cool quietly in 
closed vessels, it is frequently observed that no crystals separate 
out, although the quantity of salt contained in the liquid is 
greater than that which can exist in solution at that temperature 
in contact with the solid salt. Such solutions are termed 
&U2)i'rsah(mL£. If, however, a crystal of the salt is added, a rapid 
crystallisation occurs, and the clear solution is then found to 
contain the normal amount of dissolved salt. Sodium acetate 
shows the phenomenon of supersaturation in a striking manner, 
For this purpose the crystallised salt is gently vanned in a flask 
with one quarter of its weight of water until all is dissolved; 
flic liquid, if not perfectly free from suspended matter, is then 
filtered into a flask, the neck of which is then closed with a 
plug of cotton-wooL If the smallest crystal of sodium acetate 
is thrown into the liquid when cold, crystallisation at once 
commences round^the small particle, and in a few seconds the 
whole has assumed the solid iorm, the change being accompanied 
by a considerable rise of temperature. 

When a hot saturated solution of a salt is allowed to cool in 
the absence of the solid salt, the supersaturated solution which 
is produced is at first metnstablc (p. 124), and during this 
period crystallisation can be brought about only by the intro¬ 
duction of a crystal of the solid salt, or of one isomorphous with 
it. As soon as a certain temperature is reached, however, the 
solution becomes unstable or labile, and crystallisation then 
occurs spontaneously, its first appearance being much aided by 
stirring and friction. At each temperature, theftfore, the 
solution remains metastatic only up to a certain definite limit 
VOL. ir. (l) K 
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of concentration, beyond which it becomes labile. 1 A curve of 
(E sjipersolubility 11 can thus be constructed for each salt, and it is 
found that such a curve is, as a rule, approximately parallel to 
the solubility curve* The exact temperature at which the 
change from the metastable to the labile state occurs is best 
determined by observing the sudden change in the refractive 
index of the well-stirred solution which accompanies the separa¬ 
tion of crystals* Thus a solution of sodium nitrate containing 
48*8 per cent, of the salt becomes labile at 20°; spontaneous 
crystallisation then occurs, and the concentration of the solution 
falls to that of a saturated solution at this temperature, 
which contains 4J5-8 per cent, of the salt. A solution of tho 
same salt containing 51-2 per cent, of salt becomes labile 
at 30*. 

The indifference of a supersaturated solution to crystals of 
non-isomorphous salts can readily be shown experimentally. A 
supersaturated solution of sodium acetate, prepared as described 
above, is poured gently on to the surface of a supersaturated 
solution of sodium thiosulphate, made by simply melting the 
crystals of the hydrated salt in a long test-tube. If, after 
cooling, a crystal of sodium thiosulphate is dropped into the 
tube, it falls through the lighter solution of sodium acetate without 
inducing crystallisation, but causes the immediate formation 
of crystals as soon as it comes into the heavier solution of sodium 
thiosulphate. A supersaturated solution of magnesium sulphate 
may be mode to crystallise by adding either magnesium sulphate 
itself, or any one of the isomorphous sulphates of iron, zinc, 
nickel, etc., whilst sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, etc., have 
no action upon it. Supersaturated solutions of sodium sulphate 
crystallise very readily when exposed to the ajr, and it has been 
shown that this is due to the presence of minute crystals of this 
salt in the atmosphere. 

The amount of a solid salt required to induce crystallisation 
in a mctastable solution is extremely small, amounting to about 
one ten-millionth of a milligram (10^ gram) in the case of 
sodium chlorate** Whether this minimum amount varies with 
the degree of supersaturation of the solution has not yet been 
ascertained, 

1 Mien And Iuk, Jqvtr. Cken> Soc„ 3000, B9, 413* See also Hartley, 
Jones, and Hutchinson, lin'd,, 190®, 9& 83G ; Jones, ibid., 11)08, 93* 1739; 
im t Sfi* 1072; Jones and Shah, ibid., 1913,103* 104J. 

* Oftttf&ld, Zetf. Chim., 1897, 2%, 289. 
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Fusibility anb Volatility op Salts. 

71 Moat of the metallic salts melt at temperatures beyond tne 
range of the ordinary mercurial thermometer, but many melting 
points have been determined with accuracy by means of resistance 
or thermo-electric pyrometers. As already mentioned (p. G5), 
Carnelley has shown that, in the case of the salts which the 
metals form with the same acid, the melting point is a periodic 
function of the atomic weight of the metal contained in the salt, 
just os is the case with the metals themselves. 

The boiling point has been determined only in the ease of a 
few halides, but the comparative volatility of certain salts was 
approximately ascertained by Bunsen 1 by the following method. 
A small bead of each salt weighing one centigram is placed :n the 
/one of fusion of a Bunsen damo having a temperature of about 
1300°, and the time ascertained which the bead takes to volatilise. 
The following numbers give the relative volatility for certain 
salts, that of sodium chloride being taken as the standard : 

Nad KC1 KBr KI K,S0 4 R,C0 3 

Seconds. • 84-2 634 41-0 29-8* 605-2 272-0 

Volatility. 1-000 1-288 2 055 2-828 0-127 0-310 

It lias been shown by Bailey 2 that certain salts are slightly 
volatile when their aqueous solutions are evaporated, even 
when all precautions are taken to prevent their being carried 
over mechanically. This phenomenon lias been more closely 
examined in the case of the chlorides of the alkali metals, 
and it has been shown that the volatility increases with the 
molecular weight of the chloride and the concentration of the 
solution. 


Generic Properties of Salts. 

72 The generic properties of the metallic salts have in most 
eases been already given in Vol. T., under the respective acids. 
The most important points, howqycr, are shortly recapitulated 
here. 

Fluorides—In their general properties the fluorides closely 
resemble the chlorides* but are, as a rule, much less soluble in 
water. Pothssium, ammonium, silver, and stannous fluoride 
dissolve readily, the sodium and lithium salts less easily, those 
of the alkaline earth metals very sparingly, whilst the*remainder 

1 Phil. teng t , im, [4], 3E, 86. * Joum* Chtm> Sac., ISM, 65, 44fi. 
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are almost insoluble. The alkali fluorides unite with hydrogen 
flupride, and with the fluorides of the more electronegative 
elements, to form double fluorides, which usually crystallise well. 
Thus we have: 

Potassium hydrofluoride, KFJIF — KHFj 

Potassium borofluoride, KF,BF^ = KBF 4 

Potassium silicofluoride, 2KF,SiF 4 = KjSiF ri 

Potassium tantalofluoride, 2KF,TaF 0 — K 2 TaF 7 . 

Chlorides ,—The greater number of the chlorides arc solids, 
hut a few, such as stannic chloride, SnCI 4 , titanic chloride, 
TiCfj, find antimony pentachloride, SbCl-, are liquids, and 
these, as well as mercuric clfioride, HgCh, and antimony tri¬ 
chloride, SbCij, may be readily volatilised. The majority 
melt at a fairly high temperature, and can be volatilised only 
at a red heat or higher temperature. A few, such as gold 
chloride, AutJl a , and platinum chloride, PtCJj, decompose into 
their elements when strongly heated. With the following ex¬ 
ceptions, they dissifivc readily in water: aurous chloride, AuO, 
silver chloride, AgCl, mercurous chloride, IIg 3 Cl a , cuprous 
chloride, Cu 3 CI a , platinous chloride, PtCJ a , palladious chloride, 
PdCl E , thallous chloride, T1CI, and lead chloride, PbCJ^; the last 
two dissolve to a slight extent in cold, and readily in hot water. 

In some cases the chlorides are chemically acted on by water, 
giving rise to basic compounds; thus, the trichlorides of bismuth 
and antimony yield insoluble oxychlorides: 

BiO, + H 2 0-Bi0Cl+2HCI, 

Others, such as titanium chloride, are compjetely decomposed 
into hydrochloric acid and a hydroxide of the metal. 

Many double chlorides are also known, similar to the double 
fluorides, but the tendency to the formation of the former id 
not so strong. The most cliaractcristic are the jdatimchjorides, 
such as potassium and ammoJdum platinichlorides, K a PtCl 0 and 
(NH^PtCIa, which may be regarded as salts of the acid 
II 2 PtCJ s . 

tfromite and Iodides closely resemble the corresponding 
chlorides. 1 

Cyanides .—These salts are classed with the halides, which they 
closely resemble in properties. The cyanides of the alkali and 
alkaline-earth metals and mercury are soluble in water; the 
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remainder are insoluble, but dissolve in a solution of potassium 
cyanide, forming double cyanides. 

Some o£ these double cyanides are properly described as 
complex salts, no longer giving the reactions of the character¬ 
istic metal (other than potassium) which Is present. Thus, 
potassium fcrrocyanide and ferricyanide in neutral or acid 
solution do not give the reactions which arc typical of ordinary 
ferrous and ferric salts. According to the electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation theory, the iron in the ferro- and fem-cyanidcs is part 
of a complex negative ion, the reactions of which are quite 
different from those of the positive iron ion* 

The complex formation is less stable in the case of potassium 
silver cyanide, KAg(CN) 2 , obtained by the action of potassium 
cyanide on silver cyanide. In aqueous solution this substance 

+ 

appears to be dissociated mainly into the ions K and Ag(0N) a , 
for when thensolution is electrolysed the silver migrates towards 
the anode as part of the negative ion. A solution of potassium 
silver cyanide gives only a few of the ordinary reactions of 
silver salts : .that it does so at all is probably^luc to the presence 
+ 

of a small quantity of Ag ion, arising from the slight dissociation 
of the Ag((.’N) 2 , ion. 

Differences in the stability of double cyanides are utilised in 
the qualitative separation of copjier and cadmium on the one 
hand, and of nickel and cobalt on the other. 

Hijpochlorifcs .—'The salts of hypoclilorous acid are almost 
unknown in the free state, as they arc generally obtained 
together with chlorides by the action of chlorine on cold solu¬ 
tions of the hydroxides of the metals, and cannot be isolated 
from tire solution.* 

Chlorates .—'The chlorates arc all soluble in water, that of 
potassium being one of the least soluble, and they all decompose 
on heating, giving off oxygen and leaving the chloride. 
Perchlorates ,—These salts are also, without exception, soluble 
in water, the least soluble being*thc potassium salt; like the 
salts of the other oxy-acids of chlorine, they are completely 
decomposed by heat into oxygen and the chloride of the metal. 

lodales a$d Periodates .—Several series of both iodates and 
periodates are known, which have already been described 
(Vol. I„ p. 370). 

Sulphides— The compounds of the metals with sulphur cor¬ 
respond in general with the oxides, although there are cases in 
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which no sulphide is known corresponding to a particular oxide, 
and vice versa. The sulphides and hydrosulphides of the alkali 
metals and the hydrosulphides of metals of the alkaline earths 
are soluble in water; the solutions when allowed to remain in 
contact with free sulphur are converted into poly sulphides, and 
are oxidised by the oxygen of the air to sulphites, thiosulphates, 
and sulphates* The remaining sulphides are almost all insoluble 
in water, some of them being dissolved by dilute acids with 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen* whilst others pndergo no 
change under these conditions* TLe different solubilities of the 
sulphides in water and acids are utilised in the qualitative and 
quantitative separation of the metals* 

The sulphides of the more electro negative metals dissolve in 
solutions of the alkaline sulphides, forming enlpho-salts, just as 
the corresponding oxides unite together to form oxy-salts* Thus 
potassium oxide combines with arsenic oxide to form potassium 
arsenate, and potassium sulphide combines with arsenic sulphide 
to form potassium thioarsenatc : 

3JJ a O + AsA = 2K 3 A&0 4 
3K a S+As*S s =2K a AsS 4 , 

Subjoined is a list of some of the analogous oxy-salts and 
sulpho-salts which have been prepared, in the formulae of which 
M represents an atom of a monad metal. 


Oxy-aulto. 

Carbonates, M 2 C0 3 
Pyrophosphates, M 4 P 2 0 7 
Metarsenates, MAs0 3 , 
Orthoaraenatcs, M a As0 4 
Metastannates, M 2 SnO s 
Orthostannatcs, M 4 $n0 4 


Su]pho-£alto. 

Thiocarbonatcs, MgCSi, 
Pyrothiophosphates, M a P 2 S 7 
Metathioarsenates, MAs^ 
Orthothioarsenates, MaAsS 4 
Mctathiostanhates, M 2 SnS A 
Orthothiostannatcs, M : SnS 4 . 


Similar salts are also known containing selenium and tellurium 
in place of sulphur. 

Sulphites .^Sulphurous acicT, being a dibasic acid, forms two 
series of salts, viz*, normal and acid sulphites, such as Na^SO-, 
and NaHS0 3 , Those of the alkali metals are soluble in water, 
but the remainder are for the most part sparingly soluble or 
insoluble, although they dissolve in a solution of sulphurous 
acid. Th^y are fairly stable in the dry state, but gradually 
oxidise in presence of moisture, forming sulphates* 

In addition to these, a series of sulpliites known as the 
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taelabisulphttes or dwdphties has been prepared, the constitution 
of which is probably represented by the general formula: 
M—SO s —0—SO*—M. 

AVith the exception of those of barium, strontium, 
and lead, which are almost insoluble in water, and those of 
calcium, silver, and mercury, which are sparingly soluble, all 
the sulphates dissolve readily; on evaporation, the solutions 
yield well-developed crystals, usually containing water of 
crystallisation. The metals of the alkalis form normal and acid 
sulphates* the metals of the alkaline earths and magnesium 
yield only normal sulphates, whilst many other metals form 
soluble normal salts, as well as more or less insoluble basic 
sulphates. Many sulphates possess the property oi forming 
crystaHisable double salts. Thi# is especially the case with the 
sulphates of the isomorphous metals of the magnesium group, 
which yield compounds with the sulphates of the alkali metals 
having the general formula M 11 S0 1 ,M l a S0 1 ,6.fI 2 0, for instance, 
sehonite, MgS O^KgSO^ClfA 

Another important group of the double sulphates is that of the 
ohww, which have the general formula M ,,l a (GO 4 ) aj M‘ a S0 4l 24H a 0; 
for example: 

AySOJ^K^O^H.O, F^{S0 4 ) 3l (NH,) 3 S0 1 ,24ILO f 

Cr^SO^K^O^HgO, Al 2 (S0 1 ) aj Na^0 J ,24EL ! 0, 
Al 2 (S0,) 3 ,Ag 2 S0 4 ,24HA In ? (S0 4 ) 3 ,(NH 4 ) s S0 4 ,24H 2 0, 

Nitrides ,—-Many of the metals such as magnesium, calciumj 
vanadium, titanium, and lithium, unite with nitrogen when 
strongly heated in the gas, forming stable nitrides, but in other 
cases these compounds can be obtained only indirectly by the 
action of ammonia on the heated oxides or chlorides. They are 
usually dull brown or black powders, the composition ol which 
has in many cases not been accurately determined, and a number 
of them are undoubtedly mixtures. 

The salts of azoimide (Voh L, p + 1521) form a special class 

; these are all extremely 

explosive substances. ■ 

Afarite*,—These Balts are for the most part soluble in water, 
md are decomposed when strongly heated into oxides of nitrogen 
Mid the oxide of the metal. Dilute mineral acid^ decompose 
nitrites, yielding nitric oxide. 


.N 


of nitrides which contain the group |[ 
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Nitrates ,—With the exception of one or two basic nitrates, 
such as that of bismuth, all the nitrates dissolve in water, and 
usually crystallise well. They melt at low temperatures, and on 
further heating those of the alkali and Alkaline earth metals 
are converted, first into nitrites with evolution of oxygen, and 
then into oxides of nitrogen and the oxide of the metals with 
the nitrates of the other metals the intermediate formation 
of nitrite is not usually observed, and in cases where the oxide 
is unstable at high temperatures the metal itself remains as the 
final product* Owing to the ease with which they lo&e oxygen, 
the nitrates are often used as oxidising agents. 

Phosphides,-Most of the metals combine with phosphorus to 
form phfcsphides. Some of these, for example, the phosphides 
of iron and xinc, are crystalliift, but a large number have been 
obtained only as difficultly fusible masses, which have not as 
yet been closely examined, and arc probably Jar from pure. 
Those of the alkali and alkaline eartli metals are decomposed 
by water with formation of hydrogen phosphides* 

Hypopkwpkites, Phosphites, Phosphates, Arsmites, and Arsen - 
ofes —For the relations between the different modifications of the 
corresponding acids, and the general properties of their salts, 
see Vol. I., pp. G51-G74, 099-707, 

Carbide *,—Most of the metals combine with carbon when 
either they or the oxides are heated together with carbon to 
a very high temperature in an electric furnace. Those of the 
alkali and alkaline-earth metals are decomposed by water with 
formation of the hydroxide and evolution of acetylene, whilst 
that of aluminium yields methane in place of acetylene. Many 
of the other carbides crystallise well. The most important are 
those of iron; they are always present in commercial iron and 
exert an immense influence on its properties* 

Carltonates ,—Most of the metals form salts with carbonic 
acid, the monovalent alkali metals yielding normal and acid 
salts of the general formula? M^CCV, and MHCO a ; a few metals, 
such as aluminium, do not appear to form carbonates; others, 
such as magnesium, bismuth, and copper, yield basic carbonates, 
With the exception of the carbonates of the alkali metals 
and of thallium, all the carbonates are insoluble in water, but 
many of them dissolve in water containing carBonic acid, 
probably owing to the formation of an unstable acid carbonate. 
They are decomposed by heat with evolution of carbon dioxide 
and formation of the oxide of the metal, unless this is itself 
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decomposed at the temperature employed. The temperature 
at which the decomposition takes place varies considers! T y: 
thus, the carbonates of the alkali metals are only slightly 
decomposed at a bright red heat, whilst those of the alkaline 
earth metals are completely decomposed at this temperature, if 
the carbon dioxide is removed as it is formed; the other car¬ 
bonates decompose for the most part at a lower temperature. 

Borates and Silicates*—These salts have already been dis- 

cussed (Vo). I., pp. 736-738; 330-933.) 

* 


CHEMICAL CHANGE AND THE LAW OF 
MASS ACTION* 

73 Rercr$ibl& or Balanced Reactions —The older chemists 
thought that substances combined with one another only when 
they possessed a common principle and hence they gave the 
mime of * l affinity ” {affinis, related) to the particular property in 
virtue of which substances unite* It was afterwards seen that 
substances which have nothing in common nevertheless ;eact 
with one another chemically, and this was ascribed to a mutual 
attraction between the particles of the substances (Newton), 
It was thought, moreover, that this attraction was elective in its 
character, so that when the particles of three substances were 
all brought together, those two would combine between which 
there was the strongest attraction, to the exclusion of the third. 
Tims, if a substance A, capable of uniting with 0, were presented 
to a compound BC, made up of two substances united together, 
no change would occur if the attraction of C for B were stronger 
than that of C f<jr A; whilst, if the opposite were the case, C 
would unite with A, and leave H in the free state. This view 
was supported especially by CeolTroy (1718) and Bergman 
(1775), who drew up tables of affinity or attraction, showing the 
order of strength of the affinities of the various bases, metals, 
etc., for the acids and other sulfttances with which they were 
capable of combining. The true state of alfairs was, however, 
first recognised by Berthollet, who demonstrated by a aeries of 
experiments that the course of a reaction does not depend solely 
on the affinities of the substances concerned, but £lso on the 
relative quantities of them which are present. Thus, according 
to the view held by Berthollet, it follows that *' in opposing the 
body A to the combination BC, the combination AC can never 
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take place; but that the body C will be divided between the 
bodies A and B proportionally to the affinity and the quantity 
of each/* 1 These views were afterwards developed by Berthollet 
in his celebrated Essni de Staligue Chimiqm. 

The further progress of investigation in this department of 
chemistry £ has confirmed the opinions expressed by Berthollet. 
When careful experiments ore made it is frequently found that 
a react,ioai does not proceed until one or other of the substances 
concerned has entirely disappeared, but that a certai^ fraction 
of the original substances remains unaltered. In those cases 
where a complete reaction appears to occur, equilibrium is reached 
only whfn an exceedingly small proportion of the substances 
originally concerned is left unchanged* 

Thus, when calcium carbonate is heated in a dosed vessel it 
evolves carbon dioxide until a certain pressure of this gas is 
reached, after which no further change in composition wcurs 
until the conditions are in some way altered. If the tempera¬ 
ture is raised, more carbon dioxide is evolved, until another 
definite pressure, higher than the previous one, is attained, 
after which the system again undergoes no further change bo 
long as the circumstances remain unaltered. It is, moreover, 
found that to every temperature there is a corresponding 
equilibrium pressure of carbon dioxide, which is perfectly definite 
and constant* The increase of the equilibrium pressure with 
rising temperature is shown by the following figures ; 1 


To mpe ruturt. 

Pressure. 

547° .... 

. 27 mm. of 

mercury. 

610 ... . 

• 46 „ 

m 

740 ... . 

. 255 „ 

t> 

810 ... . 

. 678 „ 

i 

a 

8G5 .... 

. 1333 „ 
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If, on the other hand, the temperature is kept constant, but 
the pressure of the carbon dioxide is lowered by pumping out 
some of the gas, an additional Quantity of the calcium carbonate 
decomposes until the original pressure is again attained* In 
order to decompose calcium oarbonate completely by heat it is 

1 Restart!^ into the Lame of Chemical Affinity p. 0 [English translation, 
London, 180 * 3 + 

1 A fuller account of this subject will bo found in Lothar Meyer, Modem 
Theories of CXamietry / Nemst, Theoretical Ghcmietry ; OsUald, Allgemeine 
Chemie t vol. ii.* MeHnr, Chemical Static* and Dynamics [Longmans, 160*); 
Lewis, A Sycfem of Physical Chemistry, 

1 Le ChabcLter, Compt. rend., 1866, 102, 1243. 
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therefore necessary to keep the pressure of the carbon dioxide 
as low as possible. This is effected by heating the carbonate in 
a current of air freed from carbon dioxide, or, more usually* in 
the open air; in this latter case the pressure of carbon dioxide 
is negligibly small, and hence in the ordinary form of the experi¬ 
ment, the “burning” of limestone, the decomposition 
is practically complete. The reactions on which Brin’s process 
for the manufacture of oxygen (Vol. L, p. 246) is based furnish 
another illustration of the extent to which the decomposition of 
a compound may be influenced by the pressure of one of the 
products of decomposition. 

Many reactions, then, are not complete, but preyed only 
until a certain definite state gf equilibrium is set up. This 
state of equilibrium is quite analogous to what occurs in many 
physical phenomena. Thus, when water or any liquid evaporates 
in a confined space, the evaporation proceeds only until the vapour 
of the liquid exerts a certain definite pressure on the surface 
of the liquid; this equilibrium pressure is constant for any 
particular temperature, and increases rapictfy as the temperature 
rises. When the condition of equilibrium has been attained, the 
relative amounts of vapour and liquid are unaltered so long as 
the other conditions remain the same. The maintenance of this 
state of equilibrium depends upon the fact that the evaporation 
of the liquid is proceeding at exactly the same rate as the con¬ 
densation of the vapour, bo that the actual proportion of vapour 
to liquid remains the same. 

Precisely thehame considerations hold with regard to chemical 
equilibrium. Thus, recurring to the example of calcium car¬ 
bonate, when equilibrium is set up at any particular temperature, 
the calcium carbonate is being decomposed into lime and carbon 
■dioxide at exactly the same Tate as these two compounds am 
combining to form calcium carbonate. 

All simple chemical equilibria may be similarly regarded as 
resolvable into two reactions proceeding in opposite senses and 
at equal rates, so that the actual proportions of the substances 
present undergo no change. Chemical changes of this kind, 
which can proceed :n either sense according to the circumstances 
of the experiment, and which finally reach a definite position 
of equilibrium, am known as reversible or balanced reactions, 
and arc often indicated symbolically by a special sign placed 
between the two parts of the equation: 

CaCO* ^ CaO + CO,. 
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As already suggested, it is probable that all chemical changes 
really belong to the class of reversible reactions, although in a 
great many cases the position of equilibrium lies very much at 
one extreme, and the reversibility cannot be realised in practice. 

74 Velocity of Reaction .—We have conceived the equilibrium 
reached in a reversible reaction as a dynamic one, depending 
on the equal and opposite effects of two opposing reactions; it 
is therefore of great importance to ascertain what conditions 
determine the velocity of a reaction. The attainment of 
equilibrium takes time, although in many cases the reaction 
proceeds so rapidly that this time cannot be measured; thus, 
when hydrochloric add is added to caustic soda solution, when 
silver nitrate is added to solution of sodium chloride, and in 
many similar instances, the reaction appears to be complete as 
soon as the substances have been brought into contact, and no 
measurement of the rate of the reaction is possible. When, 
however, the reaction proceeds slowly, such measurements can 
he made, and it is thus possible to ascertain the influence of 
various factors on thp velocity of the change. 

Thi most important result of the experiments which have 
been made on this subject is the generalisation known os the 
law of mass action, which states that the velocity of any reaction 
is directly proportional to the concentrations (or active masses) 
of the substances concerned. This law follows from the invest!’ 
gations of Wilhclmy (1860), Harcourt and Esson (I860), Guldberg 
and Waagc (1867), van T t TIofT, and others . 1 
' The law may be definitely formulated in the following way. 
Let us suppose that we are dealing with the reversible reaction 
A f B ^ C + A and that the concentrations of the four 
substances involved are, at the moment, p t g, and $ respec^ 
tively. If v is the velocity of the forward reaction, the 
rate at which A and B unite to form C and I), then, according 
to the law of mass action, v = hpg t where h is the so-called 
velocity coefficient, and has a definite value for a given reaction 
at a constant temperature. Shnilarly, if v r is the velocity of 
the back reaction, the rate at which 0 and D are uniting to 
form A and B t we have v* = k'.p'q*, h* also being a velocity 
coefficient. The velocity of the resultant taction, w^hich alone 
can be measured by experiment, will then be v — o' — Lpq — 
k’.p'q'. If the reaction is one in which the position of equilibrium 

1 For a fuller account of the Law of Mass Action, hoc Lowb, A Syststn of 
Physical Chemistry, 
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lies at the right hand extreme, i.e. t if the change proceeds unf.il 
either A or 5 las practically disappeared, then the back reaction 
may be neglected, and the velocity of the reaction as a whole is 
given by the formula : v = h.pq. 

The experiments of Harcourt and Eason 1 may be cited as an 
instance of the results obtained in studying the applicability of 
the low ol mass action. They were carried out by allowing 
potassium permanganate to act on oxalic acid dissolved in 
water injprcsencc of manganese sulphate, which is necessary to 
the reaction, and sulphuric acid. The amounts of the various 
substances present could all he varied, and the reaction was 
very thoroughly investigated. The amount of unaltered potass¬ 
ium permanganate present in the solution at any moment was 
determined by adding an excess of'pctassmm iodide solution and 
estimating the iodine liberated. 

The simplest case of this reaction occurs when the oxalic 
acid is in large excess, as in these circumstances the change 
of concentration of this substance may be neglected. Jt ia then 
found tlmt under these conditions the rate at which the potassium 
permanganate is disappearing at any moment is proportional 
to the amount stifl left unreduced. This may be expressed 
more simply by saying that the same fraction of the permanganate 
still present in the solution is reduced ill each successive equal 
interval of time. In the following table the experimental figures 
obtained with a mixture of the molecular composition 2KMn0 4 + 
I4MnS0 4 + 108C a lI a 0 4 are compared with those calculated on 


the assumption that the law of mass action holds for this particu- 

lar change ; as will be seen, the agreement 

. is excellent: 

Time. * 

Amount of Per turn] gantfe left in tlic solution. 

“ r 
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2 
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5 
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11 
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69 

1 17'G 
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« 


In reactions in which the concentrations of two substances are 
1 Phil Trant. t 18C6, 158, 103. 
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both altering at tfi* same time, such its the saponification of 
ethyl acetate by caustic soda, 

CalfaO^CjjHj + NaOH - C a H s -OH -j- NaC 3 ^0 3j 

the matter is more complicated, since the rate of the reaction 
at any moment is now proportional to the product of the active 
masses of the two substances at that moment. Here again, 
however, the observed numbers agree well with those obtained 
by calculation from the law of mass action. In many cases, 
especially when solutions of weak acids or bases are concerned, 
the active mass is not that of the total substance present, only 
that portion of the substance which is elcetrolytically dissociated 
taking an active part in the change. Thus, when an equi¬ 
valent amount of ammonia, vhich is dissociated to a much 
smaller extent than caustic soda, is substituted for the latter in 
the above reaction, the rate of saponification becomes much 
slower, and is still further diminished by the addition of any 
substance, such as an ammonium salt, which lessens the dis¬ 
sociation of the ammonia. 

Rise of temperature has a very marked effect on the rate of 
chemical change, and, on the average, the velocity of reaction m 
trebled for a rise of 10 a . The very high value of the tem¬ 
perature coefficient of reaction velocity makes it intelligible that 
substances which, at certain temperatures, react rapidly and 
reach a position of equilibrium, have yet no apparent action on 
each other at much lower temperatures. Thus, a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxgyen, which cannot be in true equilibrium, can 
be kept for any length of time at the ordinary temperature 
without an appreciable quantity of water being produced. 

The accurate investigation of reaction velocities has been 
of great service in the study of catalytic action. The value of 
the velocity coefficient obtained for a catalytically accelerated 
reaction is a measure of the efficiency of the catalytic agent. 
Thus, by comparing the values obtained for the velocity coefficient 
in different experiments, one c$n ascertain how the efficiency of 
a catalytic agent is affected by the conditions under which it 
works, and how the efficiency of one catalytic agent compares with 
that of another under the same conditional 
75 Chemical Equilibrium. 2 —Ths velocity with which a revers- 

1 For a short Account of the study of catalyau on those linos, see the article 
on *'Chemical^Affinity” in Thorpo'a Dictionary of Applied Chtmintry; also 
R ideal. Catalyst* in Theory and Practice. 

1 For a man detailed account, see Lewii, lac. cit . 
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tble reaction approaches its point of equilibrium is, as alrcad T 
shown (p. 140), given by the formula 

v — v’ — k.pq — 


When equilibrium is reached, v^v* = 0, and therefore, 
Jc nV 

h.pq = k\j}[q\ or y, — 1 * t where p t q t p\ q\ are now the coneen- 
^ PI 

tions of A, B, C, and D respectively at the point of equilibrium, 

k 

The ratio ^ — K is known as the coastal, and can 


be determined experimentally by ascertaining the amounts of 
the various substances which are actually present when equili¬ 
brium is established. 

Thus, when alcohol is mixed frith acetid acid, the following 
reaction occurs; 


c 2 h 5 .oh + tyTA - tyr 5 o.c*H 3 0 + h,o. 

If known quantities of acid and alcohol arc taken, the amount 
of change which baa occurred during any period can readily be 
measured by titrating the acid still profit, and subtracting 
the amount thus found from that originally taken. The 
quantities of alcohol, ethyl acetate, and water present can then 
all be calculated from this number by means of the equation 
representing the reaction. If equivalent amounts of acid and 
alcohol are taken, it is found when equilibrium is established, a 
process which requires several days at the ordinary temperature, 
that | of the alcohol and acetic acid Lave undergone the reaction, 
whilst J of each Is left unaltered. Exactly the same state of 
equilibrium is reached if equivalent amounts of ethyl acetate 
and water are allowed to react. In this condition, therefore, 
Pi — i X i — J, frhilat = f X } — fi, so that 


When the value of the equilittfium constant has once been 
determined, it is possible to calculate the composition of the 
equilibrium mixture when the reacting substances are taken in 
other than equivalent proportions. Thus, if a molecules of 
alcohol am? b molecules of acetic acid are taken in the above 
instance, and if a: is the number of molecules of ester present in 
the equilibrium mixture, then 

j>= a - x, q= b — q f = x t 
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Ry ftubstifuting these values io the equation glVEIl above, the 
value of x can be obtained. The numbers calculated in this 
way agree well with those obtained by experiment* 

Jt is found experimentally, in harmony with the formula for 
the equilibrium constant, that if a large excess of alcohol is 
taken, practically the whole of the acetic acid is converted 
into ethyl acetate, whilst if a large excess of acid is taken almost 
the whole of the alcohol undergoes the reaction* These facts 
have an important bearing upon the reactions used ^analytical 
processes. In these cases it is essential that equilibrium be not 
established until practically the whole of the substance which is 
being estimated has undergone the particular reaction* In the 
processes of gravimetric analysis the substance which is being 
analysed, or some one of its elements, is converted into a sparingly 
soluble compound. In this way the product which is precipitated 
is continually withdrawn from the solution, the equilibrium is 
thereby disturbed, and fresh quantities of the substance are 
formed and precipitated, the reaction thus proceeding until it is 
practically complctp. This effect is further aided in most cases 
by the use of an excess of the reagent, which, as we have just seen, 
tends to increase the extent to which the other substance under¬ 
goes the reaction. In the processes of volumetric analysis it is 
also necessary to choose reactions for which the equilibrium 
constant is very high, and which, moreover, proceed rapidly* 
Thus, the reaction between equivalent quantities of caustic 
soda and hydrochloric acid can be utilised for estimating the 
amount of the former present, because the reaction proceeds 
rapidly, and equilibrium is established only when practically 
the whole of the add and alkali present have reacted. The 
completion of the reaction is therefore indicated by the fact 
that the solution becomes neutral. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to estimate alcohol by titration with hydrochloric 
acid, because the constant of equilibrium for this reaction is 
low (8> 44 at 99° L ), and equilibrium is attained long before the 
whole of the alcohol has been converted into ethyl chloride, and 
therefore before the solution has become neutral, so that it is 
impossible to ascertain by the aid of an indicator when an 
equivalent of the acid has been added. „ 

Many cases of chemical equilibrium have been experimentally 
studied on the lines indicated above. Special mention may be 
made of the investigation of the following reactions, some of 
1 Cain, Zcii. physical. Cktm>, 1893, J£* 7&I* 
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which are of technical importance:—C0 2 -f- H 2 ^C0 + Il^Of 1 ) 
2S0 3 i O s ^2SG*( 2 ); 4HCl+0^2C!,+ 2II a 0ft; 3F e ; 
4TT a O ^ Fe a 0 4 H- 4H 3 (*), 

The study of gaseous dissociations from the point of view 
of the law of mass action presents many interesting features. 
When a gas is decomposed by heat into several new mole- 
cules, which may either be all of the same kind, as in the case 
of nitrogen peroxide, N 2 0 4> or of different kinds, as in the case 
of phosphorus pentachloridc, and these, reunite to form the 
original gas when the whole is allowed to cool, tiic gas is said to 
dissociate when heated. In the case of such a partly dissociated 
vapour the quantities of the several gases present are propor¬ 
tional to their partial pressures in the mixture. Thus, if be 
the pressure due to the undissociated molecules, and p l that of 
each of the two new gases formed, the equation of equilibrium 
becomes 

k = ^ ! . 

p 

Jf now the pressure of one of the products of dissociation is 
increased by adding some of it to the mixture without altering 
the volume, it follows that the numerator of this fraction must 
increase, and that therefore, since K must remain constant, p 
must also increase. Fn other words, the dissociation of the gas 
must be di minis bed. This result has been exiKirimentally 
verified in many cases. Thus when phosphorus pentachloride 
is vaporised, it dissociates partially inti? phosphorus trichloride 
and chlorine; 

PCI fl ^ INVf-CJ 2 < 

When, however, the pressure of either the phosphorus tri¬ 
chloride vapour or the chlorine is increased, the dissociation of 
the gas is diminished, and the vapour dejmty is increased. The 
same is true for ammonium chloride; dissociation is diminished 
in presence of ammonia or hydrogen chloride. 

A similar phenomenon occur% in solutions of electrolytes; 
when two substances having a common ion are present in a 
solution, neither is cloctrolytically dissociated to as great an 

extent as it would bo were the other substance absent. 

* 

1 Hahn, ZeiL physikat. Cftem., 1003, 44, 613. 

2 Ifcdunjttoiu and PoM, Zeit. EleJttroehem., 1D0G, 11, 373. 

a vun Falcketistein, Zeit. phyji&al, Chem. t 1007, 40, 313; JUQ0, 65, 371. 

4 Devillo, Ctnnpt ♦ rend,, t870 r 70, 1105, 1201; 71, 30; Preunur, ZeiL 
physibtl. Chem., 1004, 47, 385. 
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The effect of temperature and pressure on chemical equili¬ 
brium lias also been carefully studied for many partially dis* 
sGciatcd gases. The particular state of equilibrium attained by 
any system of reacting substances depends on. the physical 
conditions to which the system is subjected, but the extent by 
which the state of equilibrium is altered by change of temperature 
and pressure varies very largely according to the nature of the 
special reaction concerned* It may be taken as a general law 
that rise of temperature tends to produce such a change in the 
equilibrium of the system as is attended by an absorption of beat, 
whilst a lowering of the temperature has an effect in the opposite 
direction. Thus, when a gas such as nitrogen peroxide, N a 0 4 , 
is heated to a definite temperature it decomposes to a perfectly 
definite extent into molecules ot the simpler gas, N0 2 , a change 
which is accompanied by absorption of heat* If now the tempera¬ 
ture is raised, the effect is to increase the dissociation of the gas 
in harmony with the general law just enunciated. If a reaction 
proceeds without much evolution or absorption of heat, the effect 
of change of temperature on the position of equilibrium is corre¬ 
spondingly small: ah instance of this is furnished by the reaction 
between ethyl alcohol and acetic acid. 

The effect of a rise of temperature on a chemical reaction is 
therefore of two kinds. In the first place, it increases the 
velocity of the reaction, and, in the second place, it alters the 
final state of equilibrium which is attained. This is well illus¬ 
trated in the case of hydrogen and iodine, which has been very 
thoroughly investigated by Lcmoine 1 and Bodensbein. 2 When 
these two elements are heated together at 290°, several weeks 
are required for the establishment of equilibrium, in which 
condition 16-37 per cent, of the total hydrogen is present in 
the free state; at 448°, on the other hand, the state of equilibrium 
is reached in a few hours, 23-G3 per cent, of the total hydrogen 
being free. 

The exact extent to which the position of equilibrium is 
drifted by altering the temperature is given by the formula 

^ flT 2 * ^ icre ^ the equilibrium constant of the 

reaction at the absolute temperature T, R is the gas constant, 
and q :s the heat evolved when the reaction goes completely 
from left to right. The applicability of this formula has been 

1 Ann. Ckttn. Phyt., 1677. [fi], 1& 145. 

3 Zrt'i, pfiynkal ChtfA., 1800, 13, 58. 
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tested, for instance, in connection with the equilibrium between 
sulphur trioride, sulphur dioxide, and oxygen. 1 

Increase of pressure produces such a change in the position 
of equilibrium as is attended by a diminution of volume. Thus, 
when the external pressure on such a gas os nitrogen peroxide 
is increased, whilst the temperature is maintained constant, 
the dissociation of the gas is diminished, the combination of the 
N0 2 molecules being accompanied by a diminution of volume: 

# 2N0 2 -- N a 0 4 . 

This is shown by the following numbers obtained by E* and 
L. Nutanson 2 at a temperature of 49*7° :— 


Pw'Mura. * 

20 80 mm. 
93-75 
182-69 
2GL37 
497-75 


Vjipuur eli-nsity. 

1-GG3 

1-788 

1-894 

1- 993 

2- H4 


Ojl the other hand, increase of pressure produces no change 
in the dissociation equilibrium of hydrogen iodide, the decom¬ 
position of this substance being unattended by any change in 
the number of molecules: 


2HI ^ II, -]-1 2+ 

1 atul l\»hl f Z*it. Mhl-tritchtm.t I ytiri, 11, 37-1. 

* Am, l*h#a. Cfotn>, im 24, 454; L880 r 27. CDti. 



SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. 

76 The Mowing pages contain a short statement of the 
principles of spectrum analysis, and of the application of these 
principles to the detection of certain elementary and compound 
bodies, A complete treatise on spectrum analysis would be 
out of place; for the subject has not only outgrown the space 
which can be assigned to it in a work like the present, but much 
diversity of opinion is still expressed on various important 
points, and a discussion of these views cannot be attempted 
here . 1 

Although the spectroscope has been employed for chemical 
investigations only since the year I860, it has bean the means of 
effecting some of the most striking discoveries of modern 
times. By its help the chemist is able to investigate the com¬ 
position of terrestrial matter with a degree of exactitude 
previously undreamt of, and the discovery of the following new 
elementary bodies, as well as of many members of the group 
of rare earths, indicates the importance of the spectroscope 
in chemical analysis: 

Caesium and Rubidium, by Kirchhoff and Bunsen. 

Thallium, by Crookes* 

Indium, by Reich and Richter, 

Gallium, by Lecoq de Boisbaudrun, 

Helium, by Ramsay* 

In addition to this, the application of the methods of spec¬ 
trum analysis to the investigation of the nature of the light 
emitted by the heavenly bodies has opened out a completely 
new field of research, and has laid the foundations of a new 
science, that of Celestial Chemistry. Such has been the progress 
made in this direction that not only are we now a&s;ired of the 
existence df many of our well-known terrestrial metals in the 

1 Seo Knyacr, Hmtlbuch der Spectroscopie (Hired, Loip&ig* 19W-J1HJ!): 
BaJy, Spectroscopy (Longmans); Watts, Introduction to fta Bind# of Spectrum 
Analyst (Longmans). 
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atmospheres of the sun and the fixed stars, but we have gained a 
knowledge of the physical condition of our luminary such aa ac 
formerly could not have thought possible, and have even been 
able to form a definite opinion concerning the physical and 
chemical constitution of the nebulae and stars. 

Moreover it appears that the study of the spectrum is capable 
of leading to most interesting and important conclusions respect¬ 
ing the structure of the molecule, both at ordinary temperatures 
and at tly? highest of which we have any knowledge. It seems 
probable also that spectrum observations will prove of great 
assistance in our endeavours to ascertain the structure of the 
atom and to trace the changes involved in its disintegration . 1 

77 The principles upon whic^ spectrum analysis is founded 
are simple enough. When any solid or liquid bodies are gradually 
heated they will all be seen to become luminous at some tempera¬ 
ture. If the light which these bodies emit, when they begin to 
glow or become luminous, is examined by means of a prism and 
suitable optical arrangements, the rays of least refrangibility, 
viz., the red rays, are seen first, and, as tfce temperature rises, 
light of greater refrangibility is gradually emitted, until at last 
the body gives off blue or violet rays. When this point is reached 
the substance appears to the naked eye to be white-hot, ns all 
the differently coloured rays, when brought together on the retina, 
produce the effect which wc term white light, It is thus clear 
that the spectrum of every incandescent solid or liquid is f lic same, 
a bright continuous coloured band, the rays of which extend 
without a break through all the colours of the rainbow from red 
to violet. 

With gases glowing at a high temperature, however, the case 
is quite differenti The light which these bodies emit docs not 
consist of light of all degrees of refrangibility. The spectrum 
of a glowing gas, instead of being continuous, is more or less 
broken up. Incandescent gases emit only rays of definite degrees 
of refrangibility, and their spectra consist, therefore, of bright 
lines, the position of which undergoes no change when the tem¬ 
perature is raised. Thus the vapour of sodium when incandescent 
emits a yellow light, and its spectrum consists of a double yellow 
line having wave-lengths of 5896 and 5890 ten-milJionths of a 
millimetre, and being coincident with the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum termed hy Fraunhofer the D lines. Thesp two bright 
sodium lines do not alter their position when the temperature 
1 Set? Sonunerfolcl, Aivmbau Spe&tmllimen, 2nd edition, 1021. 
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of the vapour is raised; sodium vapour, as soon as it becomes 
luminous, glows with a yellow light, and by no rise of tempera¬ 
ture can it bo made white-hoi The peculiar colour of incan¬ 
descent sodium vapour is best seen by fusing a small bead of 
sodium chloride on to the end of a fine platinum wire, and placing 
it in the non luminous gas-flame. The salt volatilises, and the 
flame is coloured intensely yellow (Fig. 11}. 

78 Melville, in 1752, was the first to notice tills yellow sodium 
flame, but he was unacquainted with its cause. In-the year 
1822, Brewster introduced his monochromatic lamp, the first 
idea being, however, due to Melville, In this same year John 
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Hcrsdid investigated the spectra of many coloured flames, 
especially those obtained from the chlorides of copper and 
strontium, as wdl as from boracic acid, and in 1827 lie writes 
concerning these observations "the colour thus contributed 
by different objects to flame affords in many casw a ready and 
neat way of detecting extremely minute quantities of them." 
Again, Fox Talbot writes as follow's in I82fi The red fire of 
the theatres gave a most beautiful spectrum, with many lines 
or maxima of light. In the red these lines were more numerous 
and crowded, with dark spaces between them, besides an exterior 
ray greatly separated from the rest, and probably due to the nitre 
in the composition. In the orange was one bright line, one in 
the yellow, three in the green, and several that were fainter.’* 
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The extreme delicacy of the sodium reaction, and the universal 
distribution of this element, were facta unknown to Talbot, 4 and 
he consequently attributes the yellow line first to sulphur, and 
afterwards to the presence of water. He adds, u if this opinion ” 
— as to the cause of the production of the lines—" should prove 
correct, and applicable to the other definite rays, a glance at the 
prismatic spectrum of a dame might show it to contain sub¬ 
stances which it would otherwise require a laborious chemical 
analysis to detect*” In 1834 Talbot again writesLithia 
and strontia are two bodies characterised by the fine red tint 
which they communicate to the flame. Now it is very difficult 
to distinguish the lithia-Tcd from the strontia-red by the naked 
eye, but the prism betrays between them the most marked 
distinction which can be imagined. The strontia flame exhibits 
a great number of red rays well separated from each other by 
dark intervals, not to mention an orange and a very definite 
bright blue ray. The lithia exhibits one single red ray. Hence 
I hesitate not to say that optical analysis can distinguish the 
portions of these two substances from each other with as much 
certainty as, if not more than, any known method.” 

In the year 1845 Wm. Allen Miller published the results of 
experiments on the spectra of coloured flames, together with 
drawings, but owing to the fact that in these researches a luminous 
flame was made use of, the representations of the several spectra 
are wanting in clearness and individuality. Swan was the first 
to point out that the bright yellow line coincident with Fraun¬ 
hofer 1 * D, which was seen in every flame, is caused by the presence 
of sodium salts, and it is to him that wc arc indebted for the 
discovery of the extreme delicacy of the sodium reaction, and for 
the proof of the universal distribution of this element. 

The earliest observations of the spectra of the metals which 
cannot be volatilised at the temperature of the non-lnminous 
gas-flame were made in 1835 by Wheatstone. He allowed 1 
electric sparks to pass between poles of different metals, and 
found that the spectra of the ffparks thus obtained were dis¬ 
similar. From this he concluded that the electric spark resulted 
from the volatilisation of the metal of the poles. * ( These differ¬ 
ences,” hfl says, "ale so obvious that one metal may easily 
be distinguished from another by the appearance cft its spark; 
and we here have a mode of discriminating metallic bodies 
more readily than that of chemical examination, anil which may 
hereafter be employed for useful purposes.” 
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In 1855 Angstrom thoroughly investigated the nature of the 
eleqfcric spark, proving the important fact that the spark yields 
two superimposed spectra; one derived from the metal of the 
pole, and the other from the gas or air through which the spark 
passes. 

The results obtained by the above-mentioned observers were, 
however, but little known, and the method was never applied to 
the solutions of problems in analytical chemistry, until the year 
18Gt), when Bunsen and Kirchhoff began their classical 
researches. It is to these two philosophers that we must 
in truth ascribe the discovery of the spectroscopic method, for 
they were the first to bring to hear upon this subject the sound 
principles of modem research, and to establish it upon the firm 
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foundation of exact experiment . 1 Their labours soon met with 
reward. A new alkali metal (caesium) was discovered almost 
immediately , 2 and the presence of various well-known metals in 
the solar atmosphere was at the same time a&ertnined beyond 
doubt. a 

* 79 Construction and Use of the Spectroscope.-- -The construction 
and arrangement of the spectroscope best suited to ordinary 
chemical purposes is shown in ^ig, 12. This instrument consists 
of a prism (a) fixed upon a firm iron stand, and a tube (fr) called 
a collimator, carrying the slit (d), seen on an enlarged scale 
in Fig. 11 Through this slit the rays from the coloured flame 
which is bqjng examined (e) fall upon the prism, beii^ rendered 

1 Kirchhoff and Bunsen, " Chemical Analyais by Spectrum Observations ” 

phii jfflff,, isflfl, so, 89; mi, n, azo, 4 bs. 

* Berlin Akad. Ber., May 10,1860 e CAem, -Vchw, 1861 , & 132 . 

* Berlin AM #*., Oot, 27, 1859; Phil I860, £4], 19* 193. 
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parallel by passing through a lens placed at the other end of 
the tube* The light, having been refracted by the prism (g), 
is received by the telescope (/), and the image is magnified 
before reaching the eye. The small luminous gas-flame (/*, 


Yiu. 13. Fi'i, 14, 

Fig. 12 ) Is placed so as to illuminate a fixed scale contained inside 
the tube fo); this is reflected trow the surface of the prism (a) 
into the telescope, and serves as a means of determining the 
position of the lines. 

If, as is often the case, it is desired to observe two spectra 
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simultaneously, so as to compare the position of the lines, this 
is effected by placing a small prism (c, Figs, 13 and 14) over 
one half of the slit. The rays from a second source of light 
(c'jFig. 12) may thus be brought into the collimator by internal 
reflection, so that of the two spectra produced, one occupies 
the upper half, and the other the lower half of the field of view, 
In spectroscopes adapted for more accurate measurements, the 
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illuminated scale is discarded, and the telescope is made to move 
alpng a divided circle, by means of which the angular dispersion 
of the various lines may be measured. 

Greater disjiersion and separation of the lines is attained by 
the use of a series of prisms instead of a single prism {Fig. 15), 
which is a representation of the form of instrument used by 
Kirchhoff in his classical researches on the chemical composition 
of the solar atmosphere* In such instruments the intensity of 
tfie light is much weakened, and they can therefore be used 
with advantage only when the source of light is of considerable 
intensity. 

Greater accuracy in definition and wider dispersion are attained 
by the substitution of a diffraction grating, either plane or 
concave, for the prism, and such gratings, which usually contain 
from 5,000 to 20,000 lines per inch, are always employed for 
the most accurate work, when the source of light is of sufficient 
intensity. 


, METHOD!? OF PRODUCING EMISSION 
SPECTRA. 

8o In order to obtain the peculiar spectrum of a chemical 
suljstance it is necessary to examine the light which the substance 
emits in a state of glowing gas. The method employed for this 
purpose differs according as the substance is solid, liquid, or 
gaseous. 

Fhime-fpectm,- -Slightly volatile substances, such as the salts 
of the metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths, may be placed 
upon a fine platinum wire, and this is then brought into the 
non-Iuminoua Bunsen flame. The salts tttere volatilise, the 
flame assumes a characteristic colour, and this coloured flame 
when examined by the spectroscope, exhibitsthepeculiar spectrum 
of the given substance* Apparatus specially adapted for the 
continuous introduction of sa|ts into the Bunsen flame has been 
described by Beckmann, 1 

Many substances which yield no bright line spectra in the 
Bunsen flame do so in the oxy-hydrogen flame. 

Arc- and Sjxirk-spedra. —iNhzn the substance is t noii’volatile 
at the temperature of the non luminous flame, as is the case with 
most meWs, and requires a much higher temperature to convert 


1 Zeit. fhytikal. Chun., 1007, 67, Ml, 
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it into gas, either a powerful electric spark or the electric &tc 
must be employed. The arrangement used for obtaining thj 
spectra of inetaJs by means of the electric spark is seen in Fig. 
]fi F It is only necessary to allow a powerful and bright spark to 
pass between poles made of the metal in question to obtain the 
characteristic bright-line spectrum of the metah although it 
is to be remembered that the bright lines of the gases through 
which the spark passes (the air lines) will likewise be observed. 

Another ^method of examining spark-spectra with especial 
regard to the easy chemical detection of the difficultly volatile 
metals was proposed hy Bunsen. 1 The spark passes between 
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twu small cones of pure porous carbon, these having been im¬ 
pregnated with a solution of a pure compound of the metal 
under examination. The advantage of this spark-spectrum 
method is well shojyn in the case of the detection of the allied 
rare metals cerium, lanthanum, praseodymium, and neodymium; 
yttrium and erbium. The chlorides of these metals do not 
volatilise at the temperature of the non-luminous flame, but 
yield well-defined and characteristic spark-spectra by which they 
can be recognised without difficulty. 

Another method which is of special value in observing the 
spectra given by the soluble salts of the metals has been per¬ 
fected by f^coq de Boisbaudran. It consists in connecting 
the solution of the salt with the negative wire from the reduction 
coil, and then passing the spark from a positive ]>ole of platinum 
placed just above the surface of the liquid. This method has 
1 PhiL jtfflp., 1875. [i] t flft, m t 527. 
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proved of great value in the examination of the compounds of 
rare earths, 

.For arc-spectra the ordinary arc between carbon points is 
used, the substance to be examined being placed on the positive 
pole, or packed in a hole bored along the axis of the carbons. 
In the case of metals, the poles may be made of the metal itself. 

If the substance is a gas at the ordinary temperature the 
gaseous particles can be made to glow, and then to emit the 
rays which are peculiar to them, bypassing an electric discharge 
through the gas. The colour of the electric spark or discharge 
will then be found to vary according to the nature of the gas, 
and a spectroscopic examination of the light then emitted reveals 
the characteristic spectrum the gas. The examination of the 
spectra of gases at low pressures is effected by means of Gmsler's 
Tubes [Fig, 17). These contain the gases in a highly rarefied 
condition, and arc furnished with platinum or aluminium wires 



fused into the glass. As the rarefied gases offer little resistance 
to the passage of the electricity, the discharge passes readily 
through a long narrow tube, producing a brightly luminous 
column. The vapours of liquids which are easily volatilised can 
also be examined in this way. 

The effect appears to be electrical richer than thermal. 
Michelson, 1 from a study of the effect of temperature on the 
breadth of spectral lines, found that the temperature of ordinary 
discharge through hydrogen in a vacuum tube was probably 
about 50°. In all cases of arc or spark^speotra 'electrical 
stresses play an important part and the effects observed cannot 
be attributed to thermal influence alone.® 

The spectra of gases at the ordinary pressure, or under in¬ 
creased pressure, can he observed by passing a sparl^fas described 
above) between metal poles in an atmosphere of the gas at the 
required pressure. It must be remembered that in such experi¬ 
ments the lines due to the metallic poles are also seen, 

1 Autraphyt. Jevm> } 3, 251 (1S&0). 
a Lookyer, Prpe. Roy- &k>* 76,14fi (1905). 
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Phosphorescence spectra ore shown by many substances 
when they me exposed to the cathode disckaige in a high]) 
exhausted glass bulb (Crookes)* This method lias been much 
used for the examination and characterisation of the rare earths. 

When the invisible portions of the spectrum are to be examined 
it must be remembered that glass is much less transparent to the 
infra-rod rajte than to ordinary light, and is almost opaque to 
the ultra-violet rays. These last arc, however, transmitted by 
quarts prisms and lenses, and then can be photographed, or 
rendered vfsible by means of a screen coated with some phos¬ 
phorescent substance such as platinocyanide of barium or potass¬ 
ium. The infra-red spectrum is best obtained by means of a 
metallic diffraction grating. 

Sr X-Ray SjWlra— Another ty^e of spectra, not usually in¬ 
cluded under the head of spectroscopy, is produced when sub¬ 
stances are exposed to the bombardment of a stream of cathode 
rays. In these circumstances dectro-inagnctic disturbances 
are set up essentially similar to those of light* except that the 
wave-length is very much less and that only one pulse is sent out 
by fchestoppEige of each electron. Whilst therS is always a certain 
amount of general radiation of continuously varied wave-length* 
yet, under certain conditions, rays of definite wave-length, termed 
chtimcterislic radiation t arc given off with much greater intensity. 
These correspond in all respects to the “lines’* of definite wave¬ 
length produced i n the ord i nary spectra of glow) ng gases* 0w i ng, 
however, to the much shorter wave-length* ordinary prisms and 
gratings are quite unable to resolve the X radiation. This 
difficulty was surmounted by Lauo in 1912 by using a crystal as 
a natural diffraction grating and a modification of this method 
introduced by TV. Bragg made it possible to measure the wave¬ 
length of X-rays almost as easily as with ordinary light (p. 218)* 


MAPPING AND MEASURING SPECTRA* 

* 

32 The following method of mapping spectra as observed 
with a spectroscope provided with an illuminated scale, was 
proposed by Bunsen as a convenient mode of recording the 
position, breadth, and intensity of the lines constituting the 
various spectra. “For the purpose of facilitating the numeri¬ 
cal comparison of the data of various spectrum observations, 
we give in Fig* 18 graphical representations of the observations 
which are taken from the guiding lines given in the chromo* 
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lithograph drawings of the spectra published In our former 
memoirs, and in which the prism was placed at the angle »i 
minimum deviation. The ordinate edges of the small blackened 
surfaces, referred to the divisions of the scale as abscise, repre¬ 
sent the intensity of the several lines, with their characteristic 
gradations of shade. These drawings were made when the slit 
was so broad, and the flame of such a temperature, that the 
fine bright line upon the broad Ca a band began to be distinctly 
visible. 

“ This breadth of the slit was equal to the fortieth part of 
the distance between the sodium line and the lithium line a. 
For the sake of perspicuity, the continuous spectra which 
some bodies exhibit are specially represented on the upper 
edge of the scale, to the divisions of which they are referred as 
abscissae.” 

The positions of the lines in a spectrum are now generally 
reeorded in terms of their imve-tength^ which are usually 
expressed in tcn-milliunths of a millimetre (1 X ID -7 millimetre), 
it unit of measurement which is known as Angstrom's unit (A.L 1 ,), 
or as a ** tenth metre,” since it equals 1 X 10 _1D metre. Wave¬ 
lengths are, however, sometimes expressed in terms of n - - 0 001 
millimetre, or of ^ = 0-000001 millimetre, Fur many purposes 
it is more convenient to deal with the oscillation frequency of 
the my, V,c., the number of waves in a given unit of length, the 
I'oulnnetre being usually chosen. Thus, the less refrangible 
yellow sodium line has the wave-length 5fi9G'2 A.U. (589 02 
(V58902 p), and the oscillation frequency 16960-1. 

In order to ascertain the wave-lengths of the various lines 
observed, it is necessary to draw a curve which represents the 
difqwrsion of the p^ticular instrument whicli is being employed. 
This is done by selecting a number of lines as standard hues, and 
plotting the wave-lengths of these as ordinates, and their positions 
on the scale of the instrument as abscissa;. The curve joining 
the points thus obtained can then be used for determining the 
wave-length of a line observed aff any position on the scale. 
Precisely the same process may be carried out with the oscillation 
frequencies. 

Some instruments ate provided with illumination scales, 
livided and numbered so as to permit of the direct Jetermin- 
ition of the wave-length for any region of the visible spectrum. 
3uch scales are similar to that shown in Fig. 19, and give wave- 
engthsin in accordance with the determinations of Angstrom. 
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The divisions of the scale enable the observer to Tead directly 
to the second significant figure* and to estimate the third. Such 
scales are sufficiently accurate for ordinary qualitative work, but 
can be employed only with a prism of the same dispersive power 
as that for which they have been constructed. 

The most accurate method of recording the spectrum given 
by any substance is to allow the image of the spectrum to fall 
upon a photographic plate, contained in a holder fitting into a 
camera which replaces the eye-piece of the telescope. The 
great advantage of the photographic method is that it is thus 
possible to determine with great accuracy the positions of a 
much larger number of lines than can be done hy mere observa¬ 
tions with the eye* very faintjines being recorded when the time 
of exposure is increased. This is shown by the fact that in the 
portion o£ the spectrum between wave-lengths 3900 and 4100 the 
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number of lines of twelve metals noted by Lockycr is 41G, as 
against 39 lines observed by Thalcm The photographic method 
can, moreover, be extended to those portions of the spectrum 
which are invisible to the eye. 

If the spectrum of some standard substance is photographed 
on the same plate as the spectrum to be examined, the unknown 
wave-lengths of the new lines can readily be determined by 
interpolation from the known wave-lengths of the lines of the 
standard substance. 

It has been found possible to photograph the spectrum between 
wave-lengths 20000 A-U* in the infra-red and 1000 A.U, in the 
ultra-violet, but very special methods are required to obtain 
records beyond the interval 9000-2100, In the infra-red, 
measurements may be made also by means of the bolometer, 
an instrument devised by Langley, which detects the heating 
effect of the rays by the change of resistance produced in a thin 
metallic wire* By the use of this instrument radiations of wave¬ 
length 1,000,000 A.U. (0*1 mm.) have been detected. 
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&3 Variations observed in Spectra —The nature of the spectrum 
emitted by a gas depends upon the temperature and pressure to 
which the gas ia subjected, When an electric discharge of low 
intensity is passed through a highly rarefied gas, in a Ceiasler 
tube, the spectrum usually consists of a scries of broad, bright 
bands, which are made up of a great number of very fine lines 
crowded clflsely together; this is termed a lt channelled ” 
Rpectrum (Pliicker), The band spectrum of the discharge in 
the neighbourhood of the positive pole is, moreover, often different 
from that*neaT the negative pole. At a higher temperature, 
produced by a discharge of greater intensity, the spectrum con¬ 
sists of bright lines. Finally, when the pressure is increased, 
under certain conditions, many gases are found to give continuous 
spectra. * 

These variations are well exemplified by the cases of oxygen 
and nitrogen, the former of which gives no fewer than seven 
different spectra, among which are included the absorption 
spectra of both oxygen and ozone. 

Argon, krypton, and xenon behave in a somewhat different 
manner from the foregoing gases, yielding two distinct bright 
line spectra according as the ordinary discharge or the jar 
discharge is employed. 

Further, it is often found that variation in the pressure of the 
gas, or the intensity of the discharge produces a variation in the 
relative intensity of the lines of the spectrum. Thus, in helium 
at a pressure of 7—8 mm., the yellow lines are the most con¬ 
spicuous, and the gas glows with a yellow light; whilst at a lower 
pressure, the most conspicuous line is in the green, and the gas 
glows with a greenish coloured light. 

The cause of these variations is at present unknown. It 
appears probable,however, that the characteristic spectrum of 
each element is due to the vibrations of the corpuscles which 
are present in its atoms (p. 40), rather than to the vibrations of 
the atom as a whole, bo that a change in the spectrum corre¬ 
sponds to some alteration in the jnode of vibration of some or 
all of the corpuscles mak in g up the atom. 1 

1 Seo J. J, Thomson, “ Some applications of t^o theory oi electric discharge 
through gu tbi to Spoctro atopy," Nature 1000, 73, 495; compare Stark, 

I'kystkal Zeit* 1003, 0, afi. 
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THE SPECTRA OF THE ELEMENTS, 

'S 4 If we compare the spectra of the various dements, obtained 
according to one or other of the above methods, we find that each 
clement yields a characteristic spectrum, consisting of a larger 
or smaller number of bright lines, and that no two elements have 
even a single line in common. 

These lines do not undergo any alteration in relative position, 
or in degree of refrangibility, when the temperature is raised. 
The double sodium line D is always seen at, the same position 
of the spectrum, viz,, wave-lengths 5896 and 5890, to whatever 
temperature the vapour may be raised. The number of lines 
visible tn any given spectrum, as well as their relative intensities, 



Fig, 20. 


may, on the contrary, undergo considerable changes dependent 
upon the temperature of the glowing gas, the pressure to which 
it is subjected, and the thickness of the incandescent layer. 
Thus, for example, the spectrum of lithium, as obtained by placing 
some salt of the metal in a nondu ruinous gas-flame, consists of 
one very bright red line, a, wave-length 6708, and a very faint 
orange line, ft wave-length 6104 {Fig. 20). If, however, the 
spectrum of lithium obtained by placing one of its salts in the 
electric arc, or even in the oxy-hydrogen flame, is examined, a new 
and splendid blue line ( 7 ), wave-length 4602, makes its appearance, 
along with several others of less intensity, making in all twenty 
lines. The same phenomenon is observed in the^case of the 
strontium spectrum {Fig. 20), where no fewer than four new lines 
(e, t}, x t and make their appearance on raising the temperature 
of the incandescent vapour of the metal. 

A very important feature of the spark spectra of the metals 
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was first observed by Lockyer, making use of a method in which 
the image of the electric arc formed by the incandescence of tjm 
metal was projected by a lens on the slit of the spectroscope. 
By this process he was enabled to examine the spectrum of 
various portions of the arc, and was thus led to the remarkable 
discovery that in each, metallic spectrum certain lines arc not 
only brighter than others, but are also longer than the rest. 
That is, one line of a given metal is seen to stretch across from 
pole to pole, whilst another line appears only in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tlte poles, where the temperature is highest and the 
density of the incandescent gas may be supposed to be greatest. 
The longest lines are the ones which exist in the spectrum pro¬ 
duced at lower temperatures. 

The application of instruments* possessing greater powers of 
resolution to the study of the spectrum has shown that the 
great majority of the bright lines observed in the spectra of the 
elements are in reality composed of a number of separate lines 
differing only very slightly in wave-length, but often varying 
considerably in intensity. Thus, the red line of hydrogen con¬ 
sists in reality of two lines of unequal brightness, differing in 
wave-length by only (H4 A.U* Again, the green line of thallium 
is triple, and certain of the lines of mercury are quadruple* 

85 Great interest attaches to the question as to whether 
isotopes possess the same spectra. Various researches with 
the isotopes of lead failed to distinguish any variation until 
eventually Aronberg 1 detected a difference, subsequently con¬ 
firmed by Merton , 2 of 00043 A.U* in the line 4058 A.U* 

The X-ray spectra of elements 3 are of exceptional theoretical 
importance. Those of the elements of smaller atomic weight 
than that of silver give in each case X-rays of two definite and 
not very different wave-lengths* As we proceed from dements 
of lower to those of higher atomic weight the wave-length 
decreases and a very simple relationship exists between the 
frequency {which is the reciprocal of the wave-length) of the 
characteristic radiation and th« atomic number, namely, 
9 = I where v is the frequency of the characteristic 

Tadiafcion, j > 0 is Bydberg’s universal constant (v* i), N is the 
atomic number of the element, and n a constant nearly equal to 
unity. 


1 Axtrophjt. Jo urn,, 47, 9G (1JHS). 
a JW* Roy. $oc„ M, [A], m (1930); UK), [A], S4 [ 1922 ). 
* Moseley, Phil Jtfoy,, 1913, £6, 1024; 1014, 27, 703. 
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These radiations from successive elements form a senes usually 
denoted by the letter K. The elements from zirconium to gold 
give rise to an additional series, also of two Hugh in each case, 
known as the L series. A similar equation to the above, but with 
a different factor of proportionality, connects the frequency of 
these to the atomic numbers. Tins series has a greater wave¬ 
length than the former. For example, in the case bf silver the 
K radiation has a wave-length of 0*560 X 10"® and the L of 
4*17 X HH, 

The elements from zirconium to silver have beert found to 
give lines of both aeries, and probably the other elements also 
do so, though experimental difficulties have hitherto prevented 
their observation. 



F io. 21. 


The relationship noted above leads directly to a knowledge 
of the number of elements that can exist between hydrogen and 
uranium. (See Atomic Numbers, p* 72 t ) 

So far no difference has been found bet wee A the X-ray spectra 


THE SPECTRA OF COMPOUNDS, 

U 

86 It appears probable that every individual compound pos¬ 
sesses a characteristic spectrum which consists of broad bands, 
and not of lines like the spark spectrum of an element. It is, 
however, impossible in many cases to observe this/ because the 
compound is decomposed before it reaches a sufficiently high 
temperature to produce a spectrum. Thus, when the compounds 
1 Siegbolui and Stenstrom, CtnttpL rend,, 185* 428 (1917). 
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of one of the alkali metals are introduced into a Bunsen flame, 
the spectrum produced is the same whatever compound is used, 
and consists of lines which are all found in tho spark spectrum 
of the metal- On the other hand, the different salts of barium, 
calcium, or strontium yield different spectra, and these, moreover, 
scarcely contain a single line which occurs in the actual spec¬ 
trum of the metal Thus, if a bead of calcium chloride is 
brought into the flame a reddish tint is observed, caused by the 
volatilisation of the salt. The spectrum of this coloured flame 
consists of a series of differently coloured broad bands, the posi¬ 
tions of which are indicated in No. I, Pig. 21 , and which are 
mainly due to the unaltered chloride and the oxide foro from 
it by calcination. If, now, the sf^ne bead is placed between two 
metallic poles, and a bright electric spark is allowed to strike 
round the head, the spark is seen to assume a bright-red tint 
and when this coloured spark is observed by means of a spec¬ 
troscope a spectrum of fine bright lines, shown in No. 2 , Fig. 21 , 
is seen. In the first instance, tho spectrum is that of a calcium 
compound; in tho second, it is that of the rgetal itself. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SPECTRAL LINES. 

87 The 1 Spectrum of a Given Element ,—It appeal’s from the 
work of Liveing and Dewar, Hartley, and especially of Balmer, 
Rydbeig, Schuster, and Kaysor and Bunge , 1 that relations 
exist between the wave-lengths of the lines in the spectrum of 
a given element. In the spectra of many elements certain 
series of lines have been found, the wave-lengths of which can 
be expressed as functions of a series of whole numbers. 

Kayser and Itivige employ the formula, 

j = A-Bn'«-Cn-*, 

in which \ is the wave-length, A, B, and G are constants deter¬ 
mined from the observations, and^n takes the values of successive 
whole numbers. 

Bydbeig,® on the other hand, proposes the more rational 
equation, 

109675 

{*+* 1 *’ 

, 1883, 43, 890; Phil. Tran*> t 1883, lTtf 187; NaUtrt, 

I89G. 100; Britith Atrnc., 1888, lSftfi; Atm. Phy*ik t 18M, S3, 114. 

1 K, Sventka Vetouk. Akad, Hatuf., 1890, 28, No. 11. 
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in which m takes the value of successive whole numbers, n Is 
thfl oscillation frequency expressed as the number of waves 
per centimetre, ^ is a constant characteristic of the special 
series, and ^ is the value of rc when m becomes infinite; is 
thus the theoretical limit of the series, and is termed the con¬ 
vergence frequency. Series of this kind were first (discovered in 
the spectrum of hydrogen by Balmer, 1 but they are best exempli¬ 
fied by the spectra of the alkali metals, all of which appear to 
be of the same type. Thus, the arc-spectrum of stylium may 
be regarded as consisting of a large number of pairs of lines, and 
among these there have been detected three series each con¬ 
sisting pf paired fines. The first of these is called the principal 
series, because it contains the^most important and conspicuous 
lines of the spectrum. It consists, in the case of sodium, of 
numerous pairs of lines, the frequency difference between the 
members of the pairs becoming smaller as the frequency increases, 
bo that the members of the pairs are closer together in the ultra¬ 
violet than in the visible spectrum. 

The second is called the first subordinate series, or since the 
lines arc diffuse, the nebulous scries; it consists of a number of 
pairs, with a constant frequency difference of 17-2 between the 
members of the pairs. The third is called the second subordinate 
series or the sharp series; the lines are sharply defined, and 
there is a constant frequency difference of 17-2 between the 
pairs. 

The equations given by Rydberg for the less refrangible line 
of the pairs in these three series are' 

109675 

(to+1-116329)** 

109675 

(w+ 0-64984)*' 

Sharp senes »- UiW-li - (m ' + 0 . mm sf 

In the principal series the more refrangible lines of the pairs 
are given when |i= M17072; in the aiher series ^ remains 
constant, but the convergence frequency for the second fine of 
the pair is greater by 17-2. 

These formula indicate that the two subordinate series have 


Principal series n = 41452-61 — 
Nebulous series n = 24470-13 ~ 


1 Ann, Phyttk, 1885, », M, 
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the same convergence frequency, and further bring out a relation 
of great importance between the principal series and the subgi 
dinate series, which is known as the Rydberg-Schuster law, 
having been independently discovered by these two observers. 
This consists in the fact that the frequency of the first line of 
the principal series is equal to the difference between the con¬ 
vergence frequencies of the principal and subordinate series. 
Thus in the case of sodium this di fference is 41452-G1 — 24470-13 = 
] 6982-48, and this number is the oscillation frequency of the 
lees refrangible D line (wave-length 5896*10), Other relations 
also exist which clearly indicate that these three series are closely 
related to each other and are not represented merely by inde¬ 
pendent empirical formulae, 1 

Similar relations are found in fhe spectra of the other alkali 
metals. In the spectra of the metals magnesium, calcium, 
strontium, zinc, cadmium, and mercury, the principal series are 
wanting, or only very scantily represented, hut in all these cases 
the nebulous and sharp scries have been found, each composed 
of triplets of lines instead of the pairs present in the spectra of 
the alkali metals. It must be remembered Ithat, as a rule^the 
spectrum contains also many lines which dq not fall into these 
series. 

In other cases, such as tin, lead, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, 
etc, no series have been discovered, but numerous groups of 
lines of constant frequency difference have been observed. 
Attempts have been made to connect the existence of these 
various relations between the lines of a spectrum with the mode 
of vibration and form of the atom, but no very definite success 
has yet been attained. 2 

88 The Spectra Allied El&nents.— Relations also undoubtedly 
exist between the spectra of allied elements, and this is well 
seen in the case of the alkali metals. The resemblance between 
these spectra was first noticed by Lecoq do Boisbaudran in 1869, 
the general effect being a shifting of the lines towards the red as 
the atomic weight increases. Raimage a has carried the matter 
somewhat further by showing that the oscillation frequencies of 

1 Tor recent work on ep^ptml BsriM, see Hicks, FAil TVorj,, [A], 11*09, 310, 
*7; 1012,£<4],fil2,33> 1913,[^,218,323jalflo^m™^ WalterIhtz{ Gauthier- 
Pillars; Paris, 1911J; Monthiy Notices oj the Hoy. Aatronom. &lk<, 1914, 74. 
1M; Fowler, “ The Bakerian Lecture, PArl. Trms. t 1914, [A] t 214, 225; and 
"Report on Series in Lino Spectra," Phy*. jSpc. Lend., 1922, t 

* See Lindemanu, The Momst, Jan. 1900, and Noinrc, 1006, 73, 392, 

4 Proc. Roy. Soc. t 1002, 70; 1303. 
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the corresponding lines in the series found in the spectra of 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium, hear a simple relation to the 
squares of the atomic weights of the metals- A somewhat 
similar relation has been brought out by Marshall Watts, 1 who 
has indicated that the atomic weight of a metal, such as zinc, 
may be calculated from a comparison between its spectrum and 
that of an allied metal of known atomic weight, such as cadmium. 
Such a calculation is based on the fact that the differences 
between the oscillation frequencies of corresponding lines in the 
two spectra are in the ratio of the squares of the atomic weights 
of the metals. Thus taking the following pairs of corresponding 
lines, € 


Cadmium. i Zinc, 


30G54-4\ 

31905-5/ 

w T e have 


j-a i oki -f 32500-0/ 

diff. 1251-1, 32028-7 j 

1251-1 _ ( 111 - 83 )* 

428-7 ” (G54)* ' 


diff. 


428-7, 


Our knowledge of the whole question of the relations between 
the*separate lines of a spectrum, and between the spectra of 
different elements, is still in a veTy rudimentary state, although 
the question is one of the most interesting in the whole field of 
chemical and physical inquiry. 


APPLICATION OF THE SPECTROSCOPE TO 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

89 This instrument is especially valuable in ordinary quali¬ 
tative analysis for the detection of the metals of the alkalis 
and alkaline earths, and of the more .recently discovered metals, 
thallium, indium, and gallium, inasmuch as the salts of all these 
metals can be volatilised in the non-luminous gaa-flame. The 
following extract from Bunsen and KirchhofFs memoir (1860) 
on this subject gives some idea of the ease and accuracy with 
which the presence of certain' of these metals can be detected, 
and leads to the conclusion that the sodium salts arc universally 
distributed: 

" The following experiment shows that the chemiot possesses 
no reaction which in the slightest degree will hear comparison 

1 PM. JIb^j J603, 5, 203. For application of thU rebtioiuliip in calcu¬ 
lating tho s-tomio weight of radium, s» Range mid Precht, PhiL Jtfflp., 1603, 
M76; Watts, M, 1909, 1&41 L 
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as regards delicacy with this spectrum analytical determina¬ 
tion of sodium. In a far comer of our experiment room, the 
capacity of which was about sixty cubic metres, we burnt a 
mixture of three milligrams of chlorate of sodium with milk 
sugar, whilst the non-luminous colourless flame of the lamp 
was observed through the slit of the telescope, Within a few 
minutes, the flame, which gradually became pale yellow, gave 
a distinct sodium line, which, after lasting for ten minutes, 
entirely disappeared. From the weight of sodium salt burned 
and the capacity of the room, it Is easy to calculate that in one 
part by weight of air there is suspended less than £rt(HJ( / KM} ,) [K , 
of a port of soda smoke. As the reaction can be observed with 
all possible comfort in one second, and as in this time the 
quantity of air, which is heated to ignition by the flame, is 
found to be only about 50 cub. cent,, or 0*0547 gram of air, 
containing less than ^uu,uw,oo<j sodium salt* it follows that 
the eye is able to detect with the greatest case quantities of 
sodium salt Jess than of a milligram in weight, With 

a reaction so delicate, it is easy to undersfand why a sodium 
reaction is almost al ways noticed i n igni ted atmospheric ai r. More 
than two-thirds of the earth's surface is covered with a solution 
of chloride of sodium, fine particles of which are continually 
being carried unto the air by the action of the waves. These 
particles of sea-water, cast thus into the atmosphere, evaporate, 
leaving almost inconceivably small residues which, floating 
about, are almost always present in the air, and are rendered 
evident to our eyes in the sunbeams. These minute particles 
perhaps serve to supply the smaller organised bodies with the 
salt which larger animals and plants obtain from the ground. 
In another point of view, however, the presence of this chloride 
of sodium is of interest. If, as is scarcely doubtful at the present 
time, the explanation of the spread of contagious disease is to be 
sought for in some peculiar contact action, it is possible that the 
presence of so antiseptic a substance as chloride of sodium, even 
in almost infinitely small quantities, may not be without influence 
upon such occurrences in the atmosphere, 

" By meajis of daily *and long-continued spectrum observations 
it would be easy to discover whether the alterations ol intensity 
in the line Na« produced by the sodium in the air have any 
connection with the appearance and the direction ot march of 
an epidemic disease. 
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" The unexampled delicacy of the sodium reaction explains 
also the well-observed fact, that all bodies after a lengthened 
exposure to the air show the sodium line wheu brought into a 
flame, and that it is only possible in a few salts to get rid of 
the line even after repeated crystallisation from water which 
has been in contact with platinum only. A thin platinum wire 
freed from every trace of sodium salt by ignition shows the 
reaction most visibly on allowing it to stand for a few hours in 
the air; in the same way the dust which settles froqj the air in 
a room shows the bright line Na&. To render this evident it is 
only necessary to knock a dusty hook, for instance, at a distance 
of soma feet from the flame, when a wonderfully bright flash 
of the yellow hand is seen.” , 

Again, to quote from Bunsen's Memoir: “ Minerals contain¬ 
ing lithium, such as triphylline, triphane, petalite, and lepidolite, 
require only to be held in the flame in order to obtain the bright 
line in the most satisfactory manner. In this way the presence 
of lithium in many felspars can be directly detected as, for 
Instance, in the ortjioclase from Bavcno, The line is only seen 
for* few moments, directly after the mineral is brought into the 
flame. In the same way the mica from Altenburg and Penig 
was found to contain lithium, whereas micas from Miask, 
Aschaffenburg, Modum, Bengal, Pennsylvania, etc., were found 
to bo free from this metal. In natural silicates which contain 
only small traces of lithium this metal is not observed so readily. 

“In this way we arrive at the unexpected conclusion that 
lithium is most widely distributed throughout nature, occurring 
in almost all bodies. Lithium was easily detected in forty cubic 
centimetres of water of the Atlantic Ocean, collected in 41° ± 1 * 
N, latitude and 3D° 34' W, longitude. * 

“ Ashes of marine plants (kelp) driven by the Gulf Stream 
on to the Scottish coasts contain evident traces of this metal. 
All the orthoclaae and quartz from the granite of the Odenwald 
which we have examined contains lithium. A very pure spring 
water from the granite in ScKleierbach, on the west side of the 
valley of the Neckar, was found to contain lithium, whereas the 
water from the red sandstone which supplies the Heidelberg 
laboratory was shown to contain none of this metal. flpneral 
waters, in a litre of which lithium could hardly be detected 
according Jo the ordinary methods of analysis, gave the line 
Iia even if only a drop of the water on a platinum wire were 
brought into the flame, AH the ashes of plants growing in the 
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Odenwald on a granite soil, as well as Russian and other potash, 
contain lithium, * 

i( Even in the ashes of tobacco, in vine leaves, in the wood 
of the vine and in the grapes, as well as in the ashes of the crops 
grown on the Rhine plains near Wiighausel, Doideshcim, and 
Heidelberg, on a non-granite soil, was lithium found. The 
milk of the animals fed on these crops also contains this widely 
diffused metal 

90 Discc^Jery of New Elements.—The discovery by Bunsen of 
two now akali metals in the mineral water of Durkheim 1 was 
one of the first results of the application of the spectroscope 
to chemical analysis. Both these new elements arc contained 
in the mineral water in cxtremgly small quantities, so that 
44,000 kilos, of the water had to be evaporated in order to obtain 
1 [i tj grams of the mixed chlorides. The first of these new metals 
yields a spectrum distinguished by two splendid bright blue 
lines, and hence the name Cwsimt {ccesimt, the blue colour of 
the sky) was given to it. The second new metal is characterised 
by a spectrum which contains a bright red (jne, less refrangible 
than the potassium line Ka, and also a line in the violet. Asthe 
red line is the one by which the presence of this metal can be 
most readily and certainly detected, Bunsen gave to it the name 
of Hubidiim (rubidns, dark-red), 

Since this discovery in 18G0, chemists have recognised the 
presence of both these metals in very varied situations ; one of 
them, rubidium, being comparatively widely distributed, and 
found in very many mineral waters* Thus, for example, the 
celebrated water of Bourbonnc-les-Bams contains 0'032 gm. of 
ca&ium chloride and 0*010 gm, of rubidium chloride in one 
litre of water; whilst in the well-known springs of Vichy, Gastein, 
Nauheim, Karkbrunn, and many more, either one or both of 
these new metals have been discovered. Rubidium has been 
found to be more widely diffused than cesium, occurring in 
animate as well as in inanimate nature. It has been found in 
beetroot, in tobacco, in the aah of the oak (Quercus pw&esceas), 
in coffee, in tea, and in cocoa. 

In their general chemical characters, as in their spectroscopic 
relations, these two new metals exhibit the closest an^Jogy with 
^potassium. So much so is this the case, that without the aid 
of the spectroscope, and the differences which the jspectra of 
these three metals present, it was absolutely impossible to 

1 Tor an malyais of this w&ter, no voL L, p. 3£ti. 
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distinguish between them. Chemists had, in fact, experimented 
ujion c&jsium but had mistaken it for potassium. (See under 
Cesium.) 

Soon after the discovery of the new alkali metals by Bunsen, 
Crookes, in 18G1, proved the presence of a new metal in a 
seleniferous deposit from a sulphuric acid chamber at Tilkerode 
in the Harz. To this new element he gave the name of ThaUvtvn, 
from thalhts, a young twig, owing to the bright green colour 
which this substance and its compounds impart fp the non- 
luminous flame. The spectrum of thallium is a simple one, 
consisting of one bright green line (Tin), with a wave length 
of 534$. Thallium has since been shown to occur frequently 
in iron pyrites and several otter minerals, so that it is a somewhat 
widely distributed element. It exhibits very remarkable and 
interesting chemical properties, since in certain respects it 
closely resembles the metals of the alkalis, whilst in others it 
more nearly approaches the heavy metal lead. Hence thallium 
was very appropriately termed by Dumas the ornithorhynchus 
amongst the metalfi. 

fourth new metal was discovered in the year 1804, by Reich 
and Richter, in Freiberg, They gave to this substance the name 
of /mftum, owing to the fact that it imparts a dark-blue or indigo 
tint to the flame and its spectrum consists of two indigo-coloured 
lines. It has been found, although in small quantities only, in 
the zinc blendes from Frdbeig, Goslar, and a few other places. 

In 1875, Lecoq dc Roisbaudran found another new metal in 
zinc blendes from the Pyrenees. To this substance he gave the 
name of Gdfr'um, Its spectrum consists of two violet lines, 
which are best seen in the arc spectrum. The brightest of 
these lines has a wave-length of 4172, the iftcond line having a 
wave-length of 4033. 

The application of spectrum analysis to the study of the rare 
earths has made us acquainted with many new substances, 
among which may be mentioned scandium, ytterbium, and 
samarium. Of surpassing interest is Ramsay’s discovery of 
helium (1895) in the gas evolved by the action of sulphuric arid 
on cl&veite, a rare uranate of uranyl, lefld, and the rare earths. 
The gas avolved in this reaction was supposed by certain observers 
to be nitrogen, but examination showed that its emission spectrum 
differed entirely from that of nitrogen, and was characterised 
by a double yellow line of wave-length 5876 which occupies the 
same place in the spectrum as a double dark line in +1** 
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spectrum. This solar line had been observed previously; and 
since it did not coincide with a bright line of any known element, 
had been ascribed by Lockyer to an element, which he named 
helium, since it occurred in the sun but not in the earth. Further 
investigations Jiave shown that the gas in question contains this 
solar element which is present also in the terrestrial atmosphere 
(VoL L, p. 945), 


• ABSORPTION SPECTRA. 

91 In accordance with the important optical law known 
as the law of exchanges, every incandescent body is capable of 
absorbing, at the same temperature, exactly those kinds of rays 
which it emits. Hence a glowing bVly which yields a continuous 



spectrum exhibits, at the same temperature, a continuous 
absorption, whilst those bodies the emission spectra of which arc 
broken or discontinuous yield, under similar conditions of 
temperature, absorption spectra which arc in like manner broken 
or discontinuous, xhis selective absorptive action of glowing 
gases is strikingly shown in the case of sodium vapour. If a 
small piece of this metal is burnt in an iron cap in front of the 
slit of the spectroscope the bright yellow sodium lines will at 
first be seen (No. 2, Fig. 22), but they will soon be replaced by 
two dark lines which are exactly coincident with the bright 
yellow lines, and are seen upon a background of a bright con¬ 
tinuous spectrum {No.*l, Fig. 22 ), The sodium spectrum has 
thus been reversed, inasmuch as the yellow rays in passing through 
the sodium vapour have been absorbed, whilst the particles of 
glowing oxide of the metal yield a continuous spectrum* Sodium 
vapour is opaque to the yellow D rays. In a similar way the 
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bright lines of the emission spectra of lithium, calcium, strontium, 
b^ium, aa well as of magnesium, copper, and several other heavy 
metals, have been reversed, or the absorption spectra of theso 
metals have been obtained. The numerous hue black lines 
seen in the solar spectrum, known as Fratfnhofcr's lines, arc 
produced by the reversal of the spectra of hydrogen, sodium, 
calcium, iron, magnesium, and other metals which are present 
in the state of luminous gas in the solar atmosphere. 

This selective absorption is exhibited by nearly all substances 
in some portions of the spectrum, although in man^f' cases it is 
confined to the noivvisible region. The dark absorption bands 
seen when white light passes through the vapour of iodine 
(No. 1, Fig. 23), and those first observed by Brewster in the red 
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fumes of nitrogen peroxide (No. 2, Fig, 23), arc good examples 
of this selective absorptive power of gases. Even some colourless 
gases, such as aqueous vapour, possess a strong power of selective 
absorption when a column of sufficient depth is examined 
(Rain-band). 

In addition to the production of bands and lines, there is 
often a general absorption extending over a considerable extent 
of the spectrum. The measurement of the exact position, extent, 
and character of the absorption bands is a matter of considerable 
difficulty, since they stc often diffuse, with badly defined edges. 
In such cases the position of maximum absorption must be found 
by photometric measurement, and a series of observations must 
be made on different thicknesses of the substance in order to 
ascertain how the bands vary in intensity and extent. 

The arrangement shown in Fig, 24 is one which may be used 
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for examining the absorption spectra of gases by means of a 
direct-vision spectroscope. 

The absorption spectrum of a substance, when examined at a 
lower temperature than that at which the bright line spectrum 
is obtained, is not, as a rule, identical with the emission spectrum. 
Thus the dark absorption lines seen in chlorine are not identical 
with, or even analogous to, the bright lines of the emission 
spectrum of chlorine. 

The dark absorption bands of iodine, on the other hand, 
correspond*with the emission band spectrum obtained at a low 
pressure in a Geissler tube and also in the flame. 

Characteristic absorption spectra are shown in the m visible 
Tcgbm also by coloured liquids ^and solutions, whilst many 



liquids which appear perfectly colourless produce selective 
absorption in the ultra-violet or infra-red* 

92 According to the theory of electrolytic dissociation, salts 
in dilute aqueous solution arc almost completely ionised, and 
Oatwald pointed out that it follows from this that the colour 
and absorption of dilute solutions must be due to the presence 
of a particular colour-producing ” ion. The absorption of 
dilute solutions of all salts yielding the same colour ion should 
therefore be the same, whilst in more concentrated solutions the 
absorption would be due both to the undissociated molecules and 
to the ions, and would therefore be modified in character. 

The fact that the different salts of a metal may show absorption 
spectra whieli differ in certain respects was observed itf 186G by 
Bunsen in the case of didymium, and has been established for 
neodymium and praseodymium, the constituents into which 
Bunsen^ didymium haa since been resolved, and for many other 
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salts, Dilution of the solutions of these salts, however, does not 
invariably bring about complete identity of absorption, and a 
striking instance of this is afforded by the metallic nitrates, each 
of which shows a characteristic absorption spectrum in the ultra¬ 
violet, differing according to the metal which is present (Hartley), 
In other cases, examples of which are the bromide, chloride, 
nitrate, and sulphate of copper (Ewan), and the metallic per¬ 
manganates (Vaillant), the absorption spectra of the different 
salts arc practically identical, and are not greatly altered by 
dilution, although the dissociation is thereby increased. 

It is evident that the absorption produced by aqueous solutions 



of salts is a very complex phenomenon, the complete analysis 
of which haa not yet been effected . 1 

93 Solutions of metallic salts are not the only liquids which 
exhibit this power of selective absorption. Many organic 
liquids possess it in a high degree, and by this means com¬ 
plicated liquids of animal and vegetable origin can be easily 
distinguished when no other method is available. As an 
example of selective absorption in organic liquids, the spectrum 
reaction of blood may he cited. No. 1, Fig. 25, exhibits the twe 
dark baiids, situated between Fraunhofer's D and E, seen ii 
oxidised blood, and due to oxyhemoglobin. No. 2 on the 

1 See SpettrtMK/py (Longmkne) > eko Houstoim, Ptqc, Jtoy. Sqc 

Kdin,> 1G11, 31* S21-m 
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same figure shows the absorption spectrum of deoxidised or 
venous blood, consisting of one dark hand. By the action of 
an acid on blood, the oxyhemoglobin is converted into Ineraatin, 
yielding a different absorption spectrum. The hrcmatin, like 
the oxby&mogolobin, is capable of undergoing oxidation and 
reduction. The absorption bands of hs&matin arc shown in 
Kos. 3 and 4, Fig, 25, Another interesting fact is that the 
blood, when it contains very small quantities of carbon mon¬ 
oxide in solution, exhibits a very characteristic set of absorption 
bauds, Cntbon monoxide acts, however, as a very violent 
poison, and these bands are seen in the blood of animals which 
have been suffocated in the fumes of burning charcoal. In 
the same way, the peculiar compound which haemoglobin forms 
with hydrocyanic acid yields a characteristic absorption spec¬ 
trum, The instrument with which these absorption spectra 
can be observed with extremely smalt quantities of the liquids 
is a spectroscope placed in connection with a microscope. The 
eyepiece contains prisms so arranged that the refracted rays 
pass in a straight line from the object into the eye. Such 
spectroscopes are termed direct-vision instruufcnts, and are vgy 
portable and useful forms of the apparatus. This instrument, 
in the hands of Sorby, has proved capable of detecting 
part of a grain of blood in a blood-stain. 

The same observer states that wines of different vintages may be 
distinguished by avariationin their respective absorption spectra, 1 

Many substances which are transparent to ordinary light 
show very characteristic absorption bands in the ultra-violet 
or infra-red portions of the spectrum. Thus Abney and Festing 2 
have ascertained the position of the bands and lines produced 
in the infra-red spectrum by many elements and groups of 
elements and radicals, whilst Hartley 3 has shown that the 
aromatic compounds are characterised by well-marked absorption 
bands in the ultra-violet, the position of the bands being intimately 
connected with the constitution of the substance. He has even 
been able to decide between several possible constitutional formulas 
for a substance by the character of its ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum. 4 

1 CUm. New, 1809. SO, 29fi, * Ptoc. Jfey. £«., mi t 31, 410. 

* Jowm. Ciern. S«., lS#e p 47, S8&; 138S, 53, 041* 

* Koe Hartley, IL Relation between Absorption and Constitution of Organic 
Substances," Kay«r, Naitdbuch der Spectroxopie, voh il, chap, 3 (Hirscl, 

1903), where a detailed account of tbia subject id given j ulfio Ualy’s 
ftpecirotzopift 

VOL. II, (I.) H 
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Considerable advances have been made in tills direction by 
Henri , 1 who has studied absorption quantitatively and, by means 
oi the principles of the theory of resonance, has succeeded in 
establishing relationships between absorption and chemical 
constitution, 

Loomis a lias used the absorption spectra of hydrogen chloride 
to throw light upon the spectra of isotopes. In the case of lead 
the difference in the atomic weight of the two isotopes is only a 
very small fraction of the whole, owing to the high atomic weight 
of lead, but chlorine, which consists, according to Aston, of two 
isotopes of atomic weight 35 and 37 respectively, shows a greater 
proportional difference. The effeet on the spectra should be 
correspondingly more marked, Loomis calculates that the 
absorption spectra of ordinary HQ should consist of pairs of 
lines separated by 1/1330 of their frequency, those of the shorter 
wave-length having about 3'35 times the intensity of the others. 
Tills refers to the ideal ease where the lines are absolutely sharp 
and perfectly resolved, and he considers that the experimental 
results of lines s confirm the theory. 


COMPOSITION OF THE SOLAR ATMOSPHERE, 

94 When sunlight is allowed to fall upon the slit of a spec¬ 
troscope, the solar spectrum thus obtained is observed to differ 
essentially from the spectra which we have hitherto considered, 
A bright band is seen stretching from red to violet, but this 
band is cut up by a very large number of fine black lines. These 
lines are always present, and always occupy the same relative 
position in the solar spectrum—they are, in fact, shadows in the 
sunlight. They vrere. originally noticed by Wollaston, but first 
carefully mapped by Fraunhofer, the principal lines being 
designated by him with the letters of the alphabet. Fig, 20 is 
a reduced facsimile of Fraunhofer's original map. 

The cause of these dark solar lines was long a mystery. 
Fraunhofer, finding that sunlight, both direct and reflected as 
moonlight, always gave the same lines, whereas the light of the 
fixed stars contained different dark lines, came to the conclusion 
in 1814 that these dark lines were produced in the solar atmo¬ 
sphere, and not by the passage of the light through the intervening 
space, or through our own atmosphere. 

1 Kindt dt Phatochijnie, I ft] 0. * ArftojiAj/i*. Joum., 248 (1020-22). 

■ Ifcid., 60,251 (1919). 
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It was not until the year 1860 that the true cause of the 
production of these lines was first clearly proved by Kirchh^, 





although the same cause had already been suggested Jt>y Stokes 
as a possibility. Kirchhoff was engaged in the comparison of 
the bright lines of certain metallic spectra with the dark lines 
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in the sun* To his astonishment he found that all the kright 
liyes of such metals as iron, calcium, and magnesium have dark 
representatives of the solar spectrum. Not only has each bright 
metal lino a dark one coincident with it, but the breadth and 
intensity of the bright metal line are as a rule reproduced in the 
dark line of the solar spectrum; this may be seen by allowing 
a solar and a metallic spectrum to fall one below the other in 
the field of the telescope. Other metals, for instance, gold and 
antimony, exhibit no such coincidences; not a single bright lino 
of these is found coincident with a dark solar line. 1 It is clear 
therefore, that there must be some kind of connection between 
the bright lines of metals of the former class and the dark solar 
lines. Such coincidences cannot possibly he the result of mere 
chance. ' 

We have already seen that the spectrum of sodium can be 
reversed. By passing the light from incandescent sodium 
through the vapour of the metal, the bright yellow double line 
is changed to a dark one. If the solar atmosphere contained the 
vapours of sodium, of iron, of magnesium, of calcium, etc., in 
thp state of glowing gas, and if white light from the incandescent 
mass beneath passed through these vapours, the effect pro¬ 
duced would be exactly that which is in fact observed. The 
coincidence of the dark solar lines with the bright iron lines 
may therefore he attributed to the presence of iron in the sun’s 
atmosphere, 

“ As this is the only assignable cause, the supposition appears 
to be a necessary one. These iron vapours might be contained 
cither in the atmosphere of the sun or in that of the earth. But 
it is not easy to understand how our atmosphere can contain 
such a quantity of iroi* vapour as would produce the very distinct 
absorption-lines which we see in the solar spectrum; and this 
supposition is rendered still less probable by the fact that these 
lines do not appreciably alter when the sun approaches the horizon* 
It does not, on the other hand, seem at all unlikely, owing to the 
high temperature which we must suppose the sun's atmosphere 
to possess, that such vapours should be present in it. Hence 
the observations of the solar spectrum appear to me to prove 
the presence of iron vapour in the solar atmosphere with as great 
a degree ftf certainty as we can attain in any question of physical 
science ’* (Kirchhoff), 

By observing the coincidences of the dark solar lines with the 
bright lines of terrestrial elements we may deduce the constitu- 
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exits of the solar atmosphere. The elements the existence of 
which in the sun has now been ascertained, thanks to the labours 
of Kirchhoff, Angstrom, Thal£n* Lockycr, Kayscr, Runge, and 
Rowland, aie the following: 

Elements contained in the Sun's Atmosphere. 


Aluminium. 

Helium. 

Palladium, 

Barium 

Hydrogen, 

Rhodium, 

Cadmium. 

Iron. 

Scandium, 

Calcium. 

Lanthanum. 

Silicon, 

Carbon. 

Lead. 

Silver. 

Cerium, 

Magnesium. 

Sodium. 

Chromium. 

Manganese. * 

Strontium. 

Cobalt. 

Molybdenum. 

Tin. 

Columbium. 

Neodymium, 

Titanium. 

Copper. 

Nickel. 

Vanadium, 

Erbium, 

Nitrogen (as 

Yttrium. 

(lermanixiui. 

cyanogen). 

Zinc, 

(jflucinum. 

Oxygen. 

Ziicoiyum, 


Presence Doubtful, 

Iridium. 

Potassium. 

Thorium. 

Lithium. 

Ruthenium. 

Tungsten. 

Osmium. 

l^latiuum. 

Tantalum. 

Uranium. 


The solar corona yields a spectrum of bright lines, none of 
which have as yet been identified with the lines of any terrestrial 
spectrum. 
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95 In a similar way W, Allen Miller and Huggins have suc¬ 
ceeded in proving that various elements, including hydrogen, 
sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, occur in the atmosphere of 
the star Aldebaran, whilst other stars have been shown to con¬ 
tain other elements. The photographic mode of record was 
applied by Huggins to the spectra of stars, and has yielded per¬ 
manent pictures of the dark lines in the stellar spectra drawn by 
nature herself. t 

From the observations of Secchi and others it appears that 
the stars may be divided into four main classes according to the 
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general nature of the spectra which they present. In those of 
the first class, metallic vapours are not conspicuous, the spectra 
being characterised mainly by strong dark lines corresponding 
in position to the bright lines of hydrogen, as in the case in 
Sirius, Yega, and most white stars. In some of the stars of 
this class, dark lines of helium, oxygen, nitrogen, silicon, and 
carbon arc present. The second group contains the yellow stars 
such as Pollux, Capclla, Aldcharan, etc., the spectra of which 
resemble that of the sun, containing numerous dark lines due 
not only to hydrogen, but also to metals. The members of the 
third group, which comprises the red stars such as Betelgeux 
and a Iferculis, in addition to some dark lines show duted spectra, 
which have been found to bp duo to tho presence of titanium 
oxide 1 in their atmospheres. Stars of the fourth type exhibit 
fluted spectra due to some compound of carbon in the incandescent 
state. Apart from the classification just given there are a few 
stars, such as [S Lyra and y Cassiopeia?, which exhibit bright 
line spectra. Nebula? show, as a tuIc, very simple spectra of 
bright lines, among them those of hydrogen and helium, together 
with others not yet'identified. 

The simpler a spectrum is, the simpler must be the composi¬ 
tion of the body which yields that spectrum. Arguing upon 
these premisses, Lcckyer concludes that the atmospheres of the 
whiter stars contain the fewer elements and those of smaller 
atomic weight, and that as the peculiar colour of the star becomes 
more distinct its atmosphere becomes more complicated. These 
results, coupled with the well-known fact that dissociation of 
chemical compounds uniformly takes place if the temperature 
is only sufficiently high, have led Lockyer to suggest that, the 
heat being greatest in the white stars, their simple spectra can be 
best explained by the existence of a temperaturo sufficient to 
dissociate the substances to which on this earth we give the name 
of elementary bodies. 2 More recent research, however, makes it 
increasingly probable that all the lines in celestial spectra will 
ultimately be identified with those of terrestrial spectra, 3 

1 Fowler, Monthly Notices, flay, Aatranom, So?., 100SI, 68, 508. 

* Sc* further, Romoc's LaUtrvt on Spectrum Analyst a (4 th &dit Eon* 
Macmillan, 1885); Lockyer, Chemistry of fAe Skb (jHutmill&n, 18B7), Inorganic 
Evolution a#Studied by Spectrum Analysis (Macmillan, 1SKJ0), JVoc, Hoy, Soc,, 
1887,42,37; 1888,43,417; 1910, [.4], 84, 42H. 

s See Nature, M2* 90, m , 

i- 
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gG When a chemical substance passes from the gaseous or 
the liquid state into that of a solid, it generally assumes a definite 
geometrical form, and is said to crystallise. 

A crystal is a solid body, foTmeiLin this way, and bounded by 
plane surfaces. As a rule, every chemical substance in the solid 
state possesses a distinct form in which it usually crystallises 
and by which it can be distinguished. 

The occurrence of various mineral substances in distinct 
crystalline forms was noticed by the ancients, and they gave the 
name crystal [Kpv<naWo^, ice) to one of these, viz., to quarts or 
rock-crystal, because they believed that this < body owed its for¬ 
mation to the effect of cold. The Latin Geber was aware that 
crystals can be obtained artificially by the evaporation of a 
solution of a salt. He describes the production of several 
chemical compounds in the crystalline condition, and shows 
how they may be purified by recrystallisation. Many years, 
however, elapsed before this property of matter was regarded 
as anything more than an unimportant one. Libaviua, it is 
true, asserted in the yt^ar 1597 that the nature of the saline 
components of a mineral water could be ascertained by an 
examination of the crystalline forms o£ the salts left on the 
evaporation of the water. But so imperfect were the views 
regarding the formation of crystals that Lemery classified them 
simply according to their thickness, believing that this w-as 
dependent upon the size of the ultimate particles of the acids 
contained in the salts* In the year 1703, Stahl pointed out 
that the compounds obtained by the action of acids upon sea- 
salt crystallise in forms different from those assumed by the 
corresponding compounds of potash, and hence he concluded 
that sea-salt contained a peculiar alkali, distinct from th'e common 
alkali potash. Guglielmini appears to have held much more 
mtional views than Lemery concerning the fonnation'of crystals, 
In his Dis&ertatio de Salibus, published in 1707, he asserts that 
183 
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the smallest particles possess definite crystalline forma, and 
the differences in form which we observe between the crystals 
of alum, nitre, and sea-salt are caused by similar differences 
existing between the forms of the smallest particles* 

It is, however, to Haiiy {1743“1822)j that wc me indebted 
for the foundations of the science of crystallography* Haiiy was 
the first to point out the fact that every crystalline substance 
possesses certain definite and characteristic forms in which it 
crystallises, and that all these different forms can be derived from 
one fundamental form which can he ascertained by measure¬ 
ment of the angles of the crystal. Upon this principle he founded 
imlSOl his celebrated system of the classification of minerals. 

General Characteristics of Crystals *—A crystal of any sub¬ 
stance is characterised, in tic first place, by its special geo¬ 
metrical form, and, in the second place, by its 
physical properties, both of which we must 
suppose to be due to the special mode of ar¬ 
rangement of the particles of which the crystal 
is built up* In an amorphous, or non-crystal- 
lifie, substance the physical properties aie as 
a rule the same in every direction throughout 
its mass, whilst in a crystalline substance this 
cannot he the case for all of them. Thus, for 
example, under ordinary conditions light travels 
through a piece of glass at the same rate in 
whatever direction it may happen to pass, wliilst in a crystal 
of quartz or calcspar the rute is different in different directions. 
The physical properties are even more characteristic of a 
crystalline substance than the geometrical form which it assumes, 
and can be recognised, in fragments of the substance in which 
the characteristic crystalline form may be quite unrecognisable. 

Parts of a Crystal; Faces, Edges, Comers, and Zones—X 
typical crystal of quartz or rock-crystal, SiO a , is shown in Fig. 27. 
The plane surfaces by which the crystal is bounded are termed 
faces * The straight lines formed by the intersection of two 
contiguous faces are the edges. Solid angles or comers are 
made by the intersection of three or more faces at a point, and 
are sometimes also termed summits. In the given qrysfcal there 
are evidently two kinds of corners, namely, those in which four 
faces meet, and those in which six faces meet. 

A remarkable feature of the development of crystals is that 
no matter how great the number of faces, they can be divided 
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into a relatively small number oi times } i seta of faces inter¬ 
secting in parallel edges; e$. t the six vertical faces in Fig. ^7 
lie in a zone with vertical edges. There are three other obvious 
zones, each of which includes two vertical faces and four pyramid 
faces, the edges of intersection being horizontal. The eighteen 
faces, then, on the crystal lie in four zones. This predisposition 
of a relatively large number of faces to he in a zone greatly sim¬ 
plifies the measurement of a crystal. A line drawn through the 
centre of the crystal parallel to a zone edge is termed the zone 
axis. 

Distortion of Crystals - Crystals of alum are bounded by eight 
faces inclined at the same angles as the regular octahedron'of 
Fig. 28, but the shape of the crystal rarely obtains such an ideal 




development; more often it approximates to that ol Fig. 29. 
A comparison of the two figures will show that the deposition of 
parallel layers of material on the large pair of faces of the latter 
figure would transform it into the ideal shape. This deposition 
does not alter the angles between the faces. Such a departure of 
the shape from that of the ideal form is termed distortion, and is 
due to the more favoured position of some of the faces of the 
crystal in the solution during growth. If a small distorted 
crystal he carefully turned over from time to time so as to rest 
on different faces during growth, it will gradually assume the 
ideal form, 

97 Measurement of Crystals ,—The instrument now used for 
this purpose is the reflecting goniometer invented by Wollaston 
in the year 1809, a modem form of which is shown in Fig, 30, 
Suppose the crystal to be measured is the quartz* crystal of 
Fig. 27. By means of a little wax it is placed in a vertical position 
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with its pointed end on a small pin which fits into a corresponding 
hqle at the tipper end of the central axle of the instrument* 
and is clamped tight by means of the top small screw. The 
other screws, seen at the upper end of the axis, are for centring 
and tilting the crystal so as to bring the edges truly vertical. 
The remaining parts of the instrument aiethe divided circle, 



K (provided with verniers for taking the readings), which is 
clamped to the central axis, the whole being rotatable by means 
of the milled ring, g\ at the bottom of the instrument. Light 
from an incandescent burner is sent through a slit at the end 
of the collimator 0 and falls on the crystal. The telescope 
L is fixed at a convenient angle to 0 (say a little ovct a right 
angle), ami the crystal is rotated till the image of the slit, reflected 
from a face, cornea on to the cross-wires in the telescope. When 
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the reading has been taken, the crystal is rotated and successive 
leadings are noted for the various faces till a full rotation pf 
3 fiO a has been carried out. The differences between succes¬ 
sive readings will be found to be 60° 0 \ The position of one 
of the faces while a reading is being taken, as viewed from the 
top of the instrument, is shown in Fig. 31. Jt is seen that the 
normal to the face, namely N, bisects the angle between col¬ 
limator and telescope, and in order to bring the next face into 
the same position it is necessary to rotate the crystal G0°, It 
follows that the angle actually measured is the outside angle, 
or the angle between the normals to the two faces, and not the 
internal angle, which in this case would be 120°. These {uitsiflc 
measured angles are the ones T^ually employed in modem 
writings, a fact which should be borne in mind. After a complete 
zone has been measured, the crystal 
is removed, and adjusted on the 
wax with another set of faces verti¬ 
cal, and the process is repeated till 
all the faces have been measured. 

As will be shown in the next 
section, the angles between edges 
have great theoretical significance. 

Tho simple goniometer just de¬ 
scribed records only the angles p lu . 31 . 

between pairs of faces (" interfacial 

angles''); from them the angles between the various edges can 
be obtained by simple trigonometrical calculation. In recent 
years, however, goniometers have been constructed provided 
with two, or even three, divided circles whicli admit of a 
direct measurement of the angles between edges as well as the 
intcrfacial angles. 

p8 The Fundamental fmv of Geometrical Cr^talfography .— 
The difference in appearance between two crystals of tho same 
substance, even when they are of the same crop, may be due to 
another factor besides distortion, viz., a difference in the number 
of faces : not only may some faces be suppressed, but in addition 
to the usual faces a crystal may occasionally exhibit an altogether 
new set of fajes. It is therefore not surprising that the view was 
formerly held that each individual crystal has its own shape; and 
it was only after crystals began to be measured that a simple 
mathematical relationship was discovered between tSe various 
shapes. The nature of this relationship will now be discussed* 
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Crystals of common salt are generally cubes with small tri¬ 
angular facets on the corners (Fig. 32); the latter on measure¬ 
ment are found to he inclined to one another at the same angles 
as the faces of a regular octahedron. Through the centre, 
0, of the crystal let three axes, OX , 0Y, and OZ, be drawn 
parallel to the three cube edges. Now imagine the facet, p, 
extended in space till it meets the axes in the points A, B, C\ 
the lengths OA, OB, 00 are the intercepts of the face p on the 
axes OX, OY } and OZ. The actual lengths OA, OB, OG obviously 
depend on the perpendicular distance of the face p from the 
point 0 at the centre of the crystal, and as a crystal grows 
they n'ill all increase in magnitude* Since, however, during 



growth the face p remains parallel to itself, the ratios of the three 
intercepts, viz, OA : OB ; 00 remain constat* These ratios, 
generally denoted by a ; b : c, are termed the parametral ratios 
(or axial ratios) of the crystal, the face p the parametral plane, 
and the three axes, OX, OY, OZ, the crystallographic axes. 

It is thus found that the intercepts of any other face of the 
crystal can be expressed by the ratios ma : nb: oc, where m, n, 
and o are rational whole numbers (or in some cases infinity). 
This relation is known as the Law of Rational Intercepts and 
has been verified in every case investigated. 

In the instance just considered (viz*, salt) a — b = c, but in 
other substances they may be unequal. 

If the other three front corner facets he extended in a pre- 
cisely similar manner it is found that their intercepts have 
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exactly the same rations a : 5 ; 0 , but when allowance is made for 
the fact that they intercept certain of the axes towards their 
negative ends (X\ Y\ Z') t the intercept ratios of the three facets 
aitj seen to he a : — b : c, a\ — b: — c, and a: b : — c. The 
extensions of the four corresponding facets at the back of the 
crystal are not put into the figure; they have this in common, 
that they meet the negative end of the axis OX. 

The intercepts of the three faces D t E, F must now be con¬ 
sidered. To take D, The axes OY and OZ were drawn parallel 
to the edges between DF and 1)E respectively, t'.ft, to two 
directions lying in the plane D. Since, however, they were 
drawn through the centre of the crystal which lies at the back 
of D t it is easy to see that howeveijfar the plane D be extended, 
it will never meet the axes OY and OZ. Its intercepts, then, 
on these axes are of infinite length. Its intercept on the axis 
OX is finite and the ratios of the intercepts of the face 1) arc 
la : 00 b : 00 c. Similarly, the intercepts of the faces E and F 
are in the ratios qo a ; 1 ft : 0 c c, and 00 a : aob Ac, 

The parametral or axial ratios, a ; b ; c, are calculated by 
trigonometrical methods from the measured angles. Now, urith 
the exception of crystals belonging to the cubic system (p. 202 ) 
the angles of no two substances arc alike, and it follows that 
the parametral ratios have different numerical mines for each 
separate substance. 

Millcrian Indices.—It is convenient to replace the system of 
intercepts by one of tc indices,” the use of which was introduced 
by W. H, Miller. The indices of any face are derived from the 
intercepts by a simple algebraic transformation. For example, 

the intercepts la: 00 b : ao c may be written in the faring : ^ ^ 
• ■ 10 0 


^for- ^ <jo b, ctc.^; the denominators 1 , 0 , 0 , enclosed in a 

bracket, thus ( 100 ), arc the indices of the face D (Fig. 32). Simi¬ 
larly, we obtain £-(010) and ^(OM)- The intercepts of p, viz., 

la: lb: 1 c, become ?■: j-: p hence the indices are (111). It will 


be noted that when a face is parallel to any axis its intercept is 
co, and the corresponding index is 0, In the case of a^negative 
intercept the minus sign is placed over the corresponding 
index. The indices of all the faces are shown in Fig. 33. The 
indices of a face constitute its symbol, and the symbol Setermines 
unambiguously the direction of the face on the crystal; thus 
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(313) means that the face has intercepts in the ratios 


where a t b , and c arc the parametral lengths of the crystal in 
question. 

iV»t.—This term, in addition to its ordinary meaning 
'* shape*” is employed in a very special sense in crystallography, 
the precise nature of which will now be explained. As has 
already been stated the physical properties of a crystal vary 
with the direction; e.g. t the cohesion of a crystal is less in certain 
directions than in others, and the difference is often so pronounced 
that on subjecting the crystal to fracture it breaks quite easily 
along certain planes so as to afford brilliantly reflecting cleavage 
surfaces. A crystal of common salt may be easily cleaved Into 
thin flakes parallel to the three faces Z), E t F , whilst attempts 
to break the crystal in other directions, say along the octahcdra 
facets, merely lead to very irregular 
fractures. The perfection of the 
cleavage is exactly the same for the 
three pairs of cube faces, and the same 
absolute similarity is found to extend 
to every physical property that has 
been investigated. Again, the four 
octahedral planes are similar iu every 
respect. Such a group of physically 
similar faces is known as a form; the six cube faces constitute 
the cube form, the eight octahedron faces the octahedron form* 
When several forms are developed on the same crystal it is 
said to exhibit a combination of forma. 

It will be noted that the indices of the faces constituting the 
cube and octahedron forms are permutations of the numbers 
( 100 ) and ( 111 ) respectively, including plus and negative signs* 
This regularity has really resulted from a wise choice of the 
three crystallographic axes and parametral plane, and is very 
desirable, since crystallographic descriptions are much simplified 
thereby. A complete form is often denoted by enclosing the 
indices of one of the faces in broken brackets, { 111 } designates 
the whole octahedral form* 
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SYMMETRY OF CRYSTALS, 

99 Symmetry i & a property of frequent occurrence in natural 
objects: the higher forms of life ore characterised externally by 
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bi-lateral symmetry—the two halves bearing a very obvious 
relationship to each other. But it is in the crystal kingdom 
that symmetiy reaches its highest form, for, as a rule, not only 
does the external form exhibit symmetry of a high order, but 
a study of the physical properties discloses the fact that the 
internal structure is also endowed with symmetry; and the 
conclusion may be safely drawn that the symmetry of external 
form is a manifestation of a unique, and regular, molecular 
arrangement. The form of a crystal often appears to be of a 
most complicated character, but when viewed in the light of 
symmetry it never fails to acquire the utmost simplicity. Sym¬ 
metry again provides a sure basis of classifica¬ 
tion with regard to both the external form and 
the physical properties. There are three kinds 
or " elements ” of symmetry to be considered: 
plane, axis, and centre of symmetry. 

Plane of Symmetry.— Any object which can be 
divided into two halves, so that one half is, as 
it were, the mirror image of the other across 
the plane of bisection is said to exhibit a plane 
of symmetry. Thus in Fig, 34, representing a 
crystal of gypsum, CaS0 4 ,2H 3 0, the plane of 
symmetry which bisects the crystal parallel to 
the face £ is indicated by shading, and it is seen 
that the two faces, mm, occupy mirror image 
positions with respect to that plane; the same 
holds for the other faces, pp and bb , as well as 
all the edges on the crystal. Such a crystal is said 
to have a plane of symmetry parallel to b. The symmetrical 
character of the ciystal about this plane.m regard to physical 
properties can be proved by means of a simple experiment. 
On pressing the point of a red-hot needle against the faces, 
dehydration commences and as a result of a difference of the 
conductivity for heat in different directions, elliptical, and not 
circular, opaque rings of plaster of Paris arc formed, which show 
up very well against the clear, unaffected parts of the crystal. 
Now on examination it is found that not only are the ellipses 
on the face^ mm simifar in curvature but also in orientation 
with respect to the plane of symmetry. Further proof of the 
existence of the same plane of symmetry in the physical sense 
ia afforded by the relative orientation and curvature of the 
ellipses on the faces pp. 
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Axes of Symmetry. —If the crystal of potassium periodate* 
KIG 4 {Fig. 3D), be rotated about the vertical axis, Z through an 
angle of 90°, the face o L will come into the position of o 3 into 
o 4 , d t into etc. Further rotations of 90° serve to bring every 
part of the figure again into coincidence. Such an axis of rotation 
is termed an axis of symmetry, and as complete coincidence occurs 
four times during a complete rotation of 360°, the axis is desig¬ 
nated four-fold or tetragonal. On the other hand, when rotated 
about the axis Y the rotation necessary to bring each face into 
the position formerly occupied by a similar face is 180°; so that 
this direction is termed a twofold or digonal axis of spnmetry. 
The crystal of apatite (Fig. 36) has a vertical axis of sixfold 
ot hexagonal symmetry emerging thiough the centre of the top 
face, whilst in the crystal of sodium periodate, NalO^HjO 



(Fig. 37), the vertical direction is one of threefold or trigonal 
symmetry. 

Alternating Axes of Symmetry ,—Crystals of urea, C0(NHj) a , 
Fig, 38, appear at first sight to have a vertical axis of two-fold 
symmetry. But consider the face : if it be rotated 90° about 
the vertical axis and subsequently reflected across the horizontal, 
shaded plane it comes into the position of and the same 
coincidence holds for the crystal as a whole. An axis of sym¬ 
metry of this peculiar character is termed an aUernalwy duris 
of fourfold symmetry. An alternating axis of sixfold symmetry 
is exhibited by the mineral calcite, ChC0 3 , a rare form of which 
is shown in Fig. 39. The crystal appears to have a vertical 
six-fold axis of ordinary symmetry- If, however the crystal 
be immersed in a dilute solution of hydrochloric acid for a few 
seconds, then washed free from the acid and viewed with a lens, 
etched figures are seen. These figures axe due to the fact that 
the solubility of a crystal is different along different directions, 
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but the same along similar directions; the etched figures have, 
moreover, a similar form and a symmetrical orientation on 
similar faces. Although the form of the figures is the same on 
all the vertical faces, yet the orientation is only similar on alternate 
faces; if the etched figures be rotated 60* about the vertical axis 
and then inverted by reflection across a horizontal plane, coin¬ 
cidence becomes complete r the vertical axis is really an alternat¬ 
ing six-fold axis of symmetry. Reliance on the geometrical 
form often suggests too high a symmetry; the method of explor¬ 
ing crystal Structures by means of etched figures is most valuable 
in unmasking the true symmetry. 

Ventre of Symmetry ,—When the physical and geometrical 


AW.n 
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properties of a crystal are the same along both directions of each 
and every line in the crystal, the crystal ia said to possess a centre 
of symmetry. The presence of a centre of symmetry is shown 
geometrically when each and every face is accompanied by a 
similar parallel face; e.g. t the crystal of copper sulphate, 
UuS0 4 ,5H 2 0j shown in Fig. 40, 

It must be remarked that a crystal need not necessarily possess 
any of the above elements of symmetry. Such a crystal is 
completely asymmetric in the fullest sense. Calcium thiosulphate, 
CaSjOajfiHjOj is an example (Fig. 41); it will be noticed that 
several of tfie faces have no corresponding parallel faces at the 
back. 

i oo The Thirty-two Classes of Crystals .—The various elements 
of symmetry which have been described are the only kinds 
vot, II. (l) o 
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exhibited by crystals, and it is easy to show that no other elements 
of symmetry are possible in a body obeying the law of rational 
intercepts: e<g, t a five- (seven- eighty etc.) fold axis of symmetry 
would lead to the development of faces with irrational intercepts. 
Now most of the crystals used as illustrations in the preceding 
section possess more symmetry than was actually mentioned; 
most of those containing axes of symmetry also exhibit one or 
more planes of symmetry, and also a centre of symmetry. The 
following question then arises: “ What combinations of the 
various elements of symmetry are possible in a crystal obeying 
the law of rational intercepts? " This mathematical problem 




has been completely solved, and the number of classes, or com¬ 
binations of symmetry, is thirty-one; adding to this the asym¬ 
metric class, the number thirty-two is finally obtained* Of 
the thirty-two classes theoretically possible, representatives 
of at least thirty have been recognised amongst the substances 
already measured. The number of substances crystallising in 
each class is very disproportionate; one or two of the classes 
are hitherto only represented by a single substance, whilst others 
include many thousands* A reference-list of the thirty-two 
classes is given on page 200* 

The word/om has already been defined as the collection of 
faces having similar physical properties; it must he added that 
they must also be similar in the geometrical sense* Now, even 
in the same crystal, the number of faces constituting the various 
forms is iM the same. In the crystal of sodium periodate 
(Fig. 37, p. 102) the vertical three-fold axis is the only element 
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of symmetry, and it is perpendicular to the base 0, On rotating 
the crystal through angles of 120° about this axis, the face £ 
never occupies any other direction in space; but a face like r 
on such rotation gives rise to two other similar faces. The 
form r therefore consists of three faces, whilst the form C is 
represented by one face. It may be stated that the number of 
faces constituting the form depends on the relative position 
of the faces with regard to the elements of symmetry. In those 
classes wheic there are several elements of symmetry, the possi¬ 
bility of variation is naturally gTcatly increased. 

ioi The Seem Systems .—In addition to the division into the 
thirty-two classes according to symmetry there has long been 
;n use another classification of a coarser character, viz, into the 
.seven “ systems,” The latter classification was already in use 
before the question as to the possible number of classes of sym~ 
me try had been exhaustively studied. When the crystallo¬ 
graphic axes and parametral face have been chosen so that the 
various faces of a form obtain similar intercepts, or in other words 
similar indices, it is found that the relative inclination of the 
axes and their parametral lengths correspond to one of the 
following seven cases, or systems t and the crystal is reckoned as 
belonging to that system ; 

Axra and ruranifltor?. 

]> Three axes unequally inclined; with Trielirde, AnortbiG or Aaym- 
tinaqiial parameter:) mutrio. 

2, Throe u<i?s t qh£ pnrpemlicuW to the Munoclinio or Monday nuuotric* 
oilier two; with Unequal jiununictorf 
Tlirue axes, Jill at nj^hb angitis; with Rhombic or OrEhurliombic, 
unequal parameters 

4, Three uses* all at right anglrvi; with Tetragonal or Quadratic, 

two out of the three parameters equal 

5. Three ajitu T mutually inclined at equal llhuni hulicd ral or Trigonal. 

angf&i (not a rights angle); with all * 

ihvi.fi jmrametura oqurt 

G. Four fixes, one jfcrpondteular to Die Hexagonal, 
tfr induing three, which are mutually 
inclined at tlO 1 '; with parameters of 
Ihc lo*t three axes equal 

7. TJiree hxgk, mutually perpendicular; Cubic, Tcaaeml or Regular, 
with all three parameters equal 

In this way the thirty-two classes may be distributed into 
Rcven systems. The classes which fall within one and the same 
system bear ^pronounced family likeness: the class with highest 
symmetry contains all the dements of symmetry exhibited 
by the other classes in the same system and, except in the 
trigonal system, is the most common dasa> In the following 
short description of the various systems, the most common class 
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will bo the one selected to represent each system; a few of the 
remaining! Jess symmetrical, classes which are of chemical 
interest will he discussed subsequently. 

,It can bo proved that the direction (1) of an axis of symmetry 
or (2) of a line perpendicular to a plane of symmetry! is a possible 
edge, i. e. an edge between faces having rational intercepts; 
and it is therefore permissible to use such directions as crystallo¬ 
graphic axes although they may not he actually developed as 
edges. It should be noted that axes of symmetry and crystallo¬ 
graphic axes are not interconvertible terms; the latter are as a 
rule chosen parallel to the former, but this is not always so. 
Moreover, there is often a greater number of axes of symmetry 
than of crystallographic axes the number of the latter being only 
three, with the single exception of the hexagonal system, which 
has four. 



1. The Tricunic, AtfORTmc, or Asymmetric System, 

lost The threo crystallographic axes, OX, 0Y t OZ , may be 
selected parallel to any three edges on the. crystal, and arc in 
any case inclined at different angles, usually denoted by a f /?, 
and y. The parametral lengths of these three axes are unequal. 

Example .—Potassium dichromate, ^0^0 7+ (Fig. 42.) 

a : b : c= 1*0116:1: 1*8140; 98° O', £-96° 13', y =90° 51'. 

Symmetry** A centre of symmetry; each form therefore 
consists of a pair of parallel faces. 

The edges selected for the direction! of the three crystallo¬ 
graphic axes, (XX* 0 T, and 0Z, are those between the faces B and 
V, C and A, A and B respectively, from which it follows that the 
faces A, fi, C will have the indices (100), (010), (001) respectively. 
The parametral face chosen is p, and since it cuts the axis OZ 
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at its negative end, the indices of p must he (llT) + The ratios 
of the parameters a:h:c r as also the angles a, ft and 7, a^e 
calculated from the angles which these four faces make with 
each other. The remaining faces are then found to have the 
following indices: s (10T), r (101), m (110), n (110), q (Oil), 
* (012), 0 (111). 

2. The Mohocltnic ob Monosymmetric System. 

103 One'of the crystallographic axes, namely OY, is taken 
parallel to the only edge on the crystal which is found to be 
perpendicular to two other edges, and the latter are chosen for 
the directions of the two crystallographic axes, OX and OZ. 


z 



The latter axes are not inclined at 90°, but at some other angle, ft 
Example*- --Rubidium magnesium sulphate, 

RbjMgfSO^eHgO (Fig*43), 
a : b : c - 0-7400 :1: 0-4975; $ - 105° 59'. 

Symrrwlry (Class 5).—One plane of symmetry containing the 
axes OX , OZ t perpendicular to which is a two-fold axis of sym¬ 
metry (the axis OY) ; also a centre of symmetry. 

The axis OX is parallel to the edge cq t OZ to wrn. The axis 
OY is a possible edge, since it is parallel to the two-fold axis of 
symmetry; is the edge in which c and r would intersect. The 
parametral plane is p (111), the remaining forms being m {110], 
* {Hi}, and q {011}, each consisting of four faces; and e {001}, 
5 {010} and r {20T}, each consisting of two faces. There is an 
imperfect cleavage parallel to the last-mentioned face. 
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Another example of a monoclinic crystal is gypsum (Pig. 34, 

*!«)■ 

3. Tjje Rhombic or Orthorhombic System. 

104 The three crystallographic axes, OX, OF, and OZ, are 
taken parallel to a particular act of edges (or possible edges) 
mutually perpendicular to one another, A face which is inclined 
to all these directions is selected as parametral plane, and gives 
three unequal parameters. 

Example, Potassium sulphate, K s SQ 4 (Fig. 41), 

a :6:c = - 0-5727 : 1 : 0-7418. 

Symmetry (Class 8).—Thi;eo planes of symmetry at right 
angles to one another (Fig. 45), intersecting in three two fold 
axes of symmetry; also a centre of symmetry. 


II 




Pio- 45, 


The crystallographic axes, OX, OZ, are taken parallel to the 
edges cq and ant respectively. The axis OY is not developed 
as an actual edge, but this direction, as well as those of OX and 
OZ, is one of two fold symmetry. The parametral plane is p and 
has therefore the indices (111), The forms a {100}, b {010}, 
and c {001}, which are parallel to two of the axes, consist of a 
pair of parallel faces; forms like wi {110}, ft {130}, q {Oil}, and 
r {031}, which are parallel to one axis and intersect the other 
two, consist of four faces; finally, forms like p {111}, and s {11 2 j, 
which intersect all three axes, consist of eight faces, i 
Other examples are aragonite, CaC0 3 (Fig, 46), and potassium 
perchlorate, KC10 4 , a crystal of which is shown in Fig. 47, 

The forfos in the first mentioned are:—the parametral plane 
0 {Ill}, b {010}, p {110} and q {Oil}; and the parametral ratios 
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are a : b : c = 0-G23 :1: 0*72], In potassium perchlorate the 
forms are : c {001}, a {100}, b {010}, q {Oil}, to |110} and r |102{. 
In this crystal there is no face intersecting all three axes, so 
recourse must be had to two parametral faces, viz., to, which 
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the ides the ratio a ; b, and q , from which the ratio b : c is 
calculated; a ; h ; c ^ 0-7815 : 1 : 1 * 2805 . 

4. The Tetragonal or Quadratic 

105 The crystallographic axes, OX t OY r and OZ, are mutually 
perpendicular, QZ being taken parallel to the unique axis of 
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four-fold synmetry (or of the alternating axis of four fold 
symmetry). The parametral lengths of the axes OX and OY 
are equal, but have a different value from that of the axis QZ . 
Em tuple. —Zircon, ZrSi0 4 (Fig. 48), 

a — 6 ; a : c = 1 : 0 * 610 . 
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Symmetry (Class ID),—One vertical four-fold axis which is 
perpendicular to four two fold axes intersecting at angles of 45°, 
These five axes of symmetry are respectively perpendicular to 
the horizontal and the four vertical planes of symmetry shown 
in Fig. 49, 

In Fig, 48, the parametral plane is (111), which is seen to 
consist of eight faces. The form (100} consists of four faces, and 
the form {311} consists of sixteen faces. 


5. The Rhombohetjral or Trigonal Svstem, 

106 The most characteristic form of this system is the 
rhomhohedron (Fig, 50), and the three crystallographic axes, OX, 
OF; and OZ, ate drawn parallel to the 
three edges of this form. The para¬ 
metral lengths are equal. The angles 
between the three axes, 0X f OY, and 
OZ } are equal, but not right angles; 
these angles are denoted by a, and are 
calculated from the measured angles be¬ 
tween tbe faces of the rhombohedron. 
Sodium nitrate, NaNO a ; 
a — 102° 47'. Form, the simple rhombohedron (Fig. 51). 



A1 tSI ut, vi 




Symmetry (Class 21),—Three vertical planes of symmetry 
(Fig, 52}, perpendicular to each of which there ia a two-fold 
axis of symmetry, emerging at the middle point of each of the 
zig-zag edges (Fig. 51), and further a vertical axis of alternating 
six-fold symmetry. It will be noted that none of the crystal¬ 
lographic axes is chosen either parallel to an ax»s of symmetry, 
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or perpendicular to a plane of symmetry. Although somewhat 
arbitrary, it ia only by means of this choice that similar fam 
acquire similar intercepts and indices. 

Other examples are the minerals of the calcitc group. 

6. The Hexagonal System, 

107 Here, again, the choice of crystallographic axes is peculiar, 
since it is found advisable to select no fewer than four. The 
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disposition of the three axes X t Y> Z, intersecting at angles 
of 120°, and of the fourth axis W t which is perpendicular 
thereto, is shown in Fig. 53. The para¬ 
meters a lP a* of the axes X, T, Z 
are equal, but the parameter c of the 
fourth axis has a different value. The 
parametral ratio a : c is calculated from 
the angles between the faces shown on 
the figure. 

Examples Beryl (emerald), a 1 c = 

1: 0-4989 (Fig. 54). 

Symmdry (Class 27).—A vertical axis 
of six-fold symmetry and six two-fold 
axes of symmetry, intersecting at angles fio. & 3. 

of 30° in the horizontal plane; each 

being respectively perpendicular to the single horizontal and the 
six vertical planes of symmetry shown in Fig. 55; also a centre 
of symmetry. 

Since there are four crystallographic axes, each facp has four 
intercepts. 

The forms in Fig. 54 are m{10l0J, pfOlIij, and 

< 5 ( 0001 }. 
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7, The Cubic, Tes&ebal, on Regular System. 

u 108 Crystals of this system arc referable to three mutually 
perpendicular crystallographic axes, with equal parameters, 

a l_: b ~~ c. 

Examples:- Fluorspar, CaF 2 ; cubes with octahedral facets 




{Fig. 33, p. 190). Senarmontlte, Sb^O^; regular ootahetlra 
(Fig, 32, p. 18H). Carnet: Rhombic dodccahcdra {Fig. D9). 

Syrm/ietiy (Class 32).—The symmetry is the highest possible 
in all crystals and is identical with that of a cube, yIjs., four 
three-fold axes emerging through the corners, Cc., perpendicular 
to the octahedron faces; three fourfold axes parallel to the 
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cube edges, i>., perpendicular to the cube faces; six two fold 
axes emerging at the mid-point of the cube edges, i.e* t per¬ 
pendicular to the dodecahedral faces (Fig. 56|b Further, 
three planes of symmetry parallel to the cube faces, and six 
diagonal planes of symmetry parallel to the dodecahedral facea 
(Fig. 57) ; f also a centre of symmetry. 

The relationship of the rhombic dodecahedron to the cube 
will become clear from an inspection of Figs. 58 and 59. In 
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the first figure the dodecahedral faces are seen to truncate the 
twelve edges of the cube. If the twelve facets be extended in 
space* so as to eliminate the cube faces, they ultimately yield 
the simple rhombic dodecahedron of Fig* 59* 


ENANTIOMORPHISM. 

109 Many natural objects are not identical with their mirror 
images- tl& reflection of a right hand in a plane mirror appears 
to be a left hand; ho that although the two bands are certainly 
similar, the one is easily distinguishable from the other* Bpdiea 
which can exist in two non-supergosable forms which are the 
mirror images of each other are termed cnantiomorphous. The 
study of geometry has led to the recognition that only those bodies 
can exist in enantiomorphous forma which are devoid of the 
following three elements of symmetry: plane, centre, and 
alternating axis of symmetry. The only elements of symmetry 
compatible with enantiomorphism are the ordinary axes of 
symmetry. These conditions are satisfied by eleven out of tie 
thirty-two classes of symmetry, and examples of enantiomor- 
pliism have been discovered in crystals belonging to all these 
classes. 

Geometrical Evidence of Enantiomorphism in Crystals. —The 
more important faces on crystals of magnesium sulphate, 
MgS0 4 ,7H a 0, are shown in Fig* 60* The crystals are ortho¬ 
rhombic with a\b\c= G-99()l: 1 :05709, and appear to have 
three planes of symmetry (shaded), and three two fold axes of 
symmetry as indicated* The development of the crystals, 
however, is sometimes of a less symmetrical character, and two 
kinds of crystals may be distinguished (Figs. G1 and 62). Of 
the eight terminal faces in Fig* 60, only half are developed on 
the first crystal, the remaining half on the other crystal. The 
effect of this u hemikedral ” development of the terminal faces is 
to indicate the absence of the three planes of symmetry; nor is 
there a centre of symmetry* for the faces no longer all appear 
in parallel pairs. The crystals still possess the three two fold 
axes of symmetry, and aie enantiomorphous, one being the non- 
superposablo mirror image of the other* It may be noted that 
tha enantiomorphism is outwardly indicated on the crystals 
by the p faces; each set of four p faces constitutes a*form, the 
two forms being symbolised by p {111! and p' {1X1} respectively. 
When both these forms are developed, Fig* 60 is obtained, and 
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the crystal appears to have both planes, and a centre of 
symmetry. The form m J110} consists of four faces on all the 
three crystals and does not afford any clue to the class of 
symmetry. In fact, only faces like p, which consist of half the 
usual number of faces, really unmask the true symmetry and 
exhibit geometrical enantiomorphism. In certain classes of the 
cubic and tetragonal systems a form may consist of only a 
quarter of the usual number of faces, and on this account is 
termed tetartohedral* 

The first known example of enantiomorphism was quartz. 
The usual development of this mineral is that already shown in 
h'ig.'GT, p. 184, which appears to have a centre, as well as several 



planes, of symmetry; hut etched figures prove the absence of all 
these elements of symmetry. Moreover, the enantiomorphism 
is sometimes demonstrated by the appearance of hemihedral 
facets, labelled x on Figs. 63 and 64, which distinguish the two 
kinds of crystal; the two crystals are called Tight- and left* 
handed respectively, or dextro- and lsevo-crystals. 

no Optical Activity or Rotatory Polarisation .—The enantio- 
morphous development of a crystal is due to a corresponding 
enantiomorphism of its internal structure, or in other words, to 
the fact that the arrangement of the molecules is devoid of a 
centre, plane, or alternating axis of symmetry. The structure 
is of course the same for a given substance, whether hemihedral 
faces are developed or not. It has been discovered that most 
substances crystallising in enantiomorphous forms are endowed 
with optical activity, i.e., the power of rotating the plane 
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of polarised light. This property was found in quartz by Arago, 
and soon after it was proved by ITerschel that a crystal having 
the development of Fig. 63 effects a clock-wise or dertro-rotation 
whilst the quartz of Fig. 64 is optically active in the opposite 
sense (Zuciw). Whether a given quartz crystal, devoid of heroi- 
hedral facets, is dextro or kevo can be easily settled by a simple 
optical determination. 

The fact that certain enantiomorphona crystals are devoid 
of optical activity has received a satisfactory theoretical explana¬ 
tion, which cannot be entered into here. An example is sal- 
ammoniac (cubic system, class 29). 

Certain substances preserve their optical activity ^hen 
dissolved, liquefied, or vaporised not so the remainder. An 
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example of the first kind is tartaric acid; quartz and magnesium 
sulphate, on the other hand, are examples of the second kind. 
In the latter cases, the seat of the activity must lie in an 
enantiomorphous grouping of molecules jn the crystal edifice. 
In the former case, the primary cause is evidently an enantio- 
mnrphous grouping of atoms within the molecule (see p. 227). 

Twin Crystals or Macks .—Sometimes two ( i£ tunns ”) or more 
( <{ trillings*’ lt fourUngs” etc.) crystals are grown together in a 
symmetrical manner, so that the various individuals present 
ft recognisable regularity of orientation, Cassiterite, SnO s , for 
example, often occurs in the elbow form of Fig. 65, which is 
clearly a combination of two crystals, each being the reflection 
of the other across a plane—“ twin plane which happens to 
be the plane of contact. The couplet of fluorspar crystals 
(simple cubes of Fig, 66) is an interpenetration twill, and the. 
orientation of one crystal is derivable from that of the other by 
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a rotation of 180° about the diagonal emerging through the 
common corner; this direction of rotation is called the twift 
turfs. Such groups of crystals stc regarded as twins only when 
the plane of reflection (or the axis of rotation) is parallel to a 
possible face (or a possible edge); and other groupings are 
regarded as accidental 

The twinning of cnantiomorphous crystals deserves especial 
mention. Combinations arc sometimes observed in which the two 
individuals are symmetrical about a plane. Now reflection of 
a dcxtro-ciystal across a plane yields a Imvo-crystal; such 
** twins,” then, are really combinations of dextro- and Ibuvo- 
individuals. If the two individuals interpenetrate each other 






very thoroughly the result may appear to be a single crystal, 
and if the conditions have been favourable for the development 
of hemihedral facets, both sets will appear. This interesting 
property is of quite frequent occurrence in quartz, apparently 
single crystals of which sometimes exhibit both sets of x faces; 
when subjected to optical examination they are found to he corn* 
posed of dextro- and laavo-material Kipping and Tope 1 lave 
shown that this mutual interpenetration provides a simple 
explanation of the general behaviour of '* pseudo-racemic ” 
substances. 


OPTICAL, THERMAL, AND ELECTRICAL 
PROPERTIES OF CRYSTALS. 

in In general it may he stated that the physical properties 
of a crystal vary with the direction; but directions which aie 
similar in'the geometrical sense aie also physically equivalent, 
1 Kipping wid Pape* JW». t'Sem, jSot., 1$D7, 71, 030. 
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so that the investigation of the physical properties often sheds 
valuable light on the symmetry. 

Optical Properties of Crystals *—The relations of crystals to 
light are of great importance, as enabling us to determine crystal¬ 
line symmetry in coses in which the usual methods either give 
uncertain results or fail entirely* Transparent crystals belong¬ 
ing to the regular system exert no peculiar action on a ray of 
light; they behave in this respect like glass or any other amor¬ 
phous substance. The incident ray gives rise to one refracted 
ray, and th£ crystal possesses one refractive index. 1 

All other crystals are doubly refractive, and they are further 
subdivided into uniaxial and biaxial crystals. 

The uniaxial crystals comprise ^msc of the rhombohedru], 
hexagonal and tetragonal systems. In one direction, termed 
the optic axis, which is parallel to the principal axis of symmetry, 
no double refraction occurs, but in all others the incident ray is 
doubly refracted, forming two plane polarised rays, one of winch, 
the ordinary ray, follows the ordinary law of refraction, whilst 
the other, the extraordinary ray, docs not in general follow this 
law, 1 

The biaxial crystals comprise those of the rhombic, monoclinic, 
and triclinic systems* In them, incident light Is doubly refracted, 
yielding two extraordinary plane-jxdarised rays. They possess, 
however, two directions in which a ray is singly refracted, and 
these are called the optic axes. The angle between the optic 
axes of a biaxial crystal is an important constant of the crystal* 
Thus, for example, with sodium light it is 69* o' for rhombic 
sulphur, 47° 54' for the monoclinic potassium magnesium sol- 
jhate, and 76° 36' for the triclinic albitc. 

Thermal Properties. —Crystals which belong to the cubic 
system expand equally in every direction when heated, but for 
crystals belonging to other systems the expansion in general 
varies with the direction. A sphere cut out of a cubic crystal 
remains a sphere, but one cut out of a crystal belonging to the 
uniaxial systems (rhombohedral, tetragonal, and hexagonal) 
becomes an ellipsoid of rotation, the axis of rotation being coin¬ 
cident with the principal axis of symmetry; while in the case of 
the biaxial systems (rhombic, monoclinic, and triclinic), the sphere 

1 Outies have indeed been observed by Browatcr and other) in which a cryaUl 
belonging to the cubic aystem exhibits double refraction, but tLi^ia duo Lo 
™oquflI tension in the mw& of ths crystal, and rosemblea the case of double 
refraction by unequally boated or compressed glass. 
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expands into an ellipsoid with three unequal, rectangular axes. 

a result of the unequal expansion a small change 13 noted JO 
at any rate some of the mtcrfacial angles on raising the tempera¬ 
ture. Cubic crystals, however, retain their angles unchanged. 

Similar relationships hold good for heat conduction. The 
conducting power of crystals can be studied by covering the 
face of a crystal with a thin coating of melted wax, allowing the 
wax to solidify, and then bringing the point of a hot needle 
through the wax cnating into contact with the crystal. If the 
crystals contain water of crystallisation, wax may be unneces¬ 
sary (sec p, 191). If the crystals conduct equally in all direc¬ 
tion in the plane of the face, the wax will melt in a circle of 
which the hot point is the <^ntre; this is the case with all cubic 
crystals. If the conduction be unequal, the melted wax assumes 
the form of an ellipse. The ellipses on similar faces have similar 
curvature and orientation, 

Pyro-eledric Behaviour of Cry stab. —Certain badly conducting 
crystals when heated exhibit a peculiar development of electricity, 
one end of the crystal becoming negatively electrified, whilst 
the other end exhibits positive electricity. Such crystals are 
termed pyro-electric. 

This phenomenon can naturally occur only in crystals which 
have no centre of symmetry, for the latter involves a similarity 
of physical properties in opposite directions along every line. If 
the polar ends of the crystal correspond to the two ends of an 
axis of symmetry, that axis is said to he polar. Polarity along 
an axis conclusively proves the absence of a plane of symmetry 
perpendicular thereto, and pyro-electricity is therefore a valuable 
help in the determination of symmetry. Examples of crystals, 
possessing one pola^ axis are the minerals hemimorphitc and 
tourmaline {classes 7 and 20 respectively) ■ quartz exhibits three, 
and boracite four, polar axes. 

Certain enantiomorphous crystals exhibit pyro-electricity, e. g , 
tartaric acid (class 4); the dextro- and kcYo-forms are antipodal 
with respect to their pyTO-dectric behaviour. 

Reference List of the Thirty-two Classes of Crystal 
Symmetry. 

ill In the annexed list the following abbreviations are 
employed : “ IPX ” = a two fold axis, ‘ + III-X ” a three-fold 
axis, etc,; “ AU ” = alternating, u Pol ” =* polar (used in con* 
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pjiiLjn. 

di-ujia Nft 1 

1 1 fljmnwtFj. 

EiMUjtlb t 

TritiJinie , 

IS. 1 

No symmetry. 

Calcium thitwul- 

pliate. 


Hoi 2 

Centre of symmetry .... 

Potassium d i. 
chromatu. 

Munuclinic 

3 

IP . 

Potassium totra. 
thionato. 


A. 4 

1 II-4 (Ptf.). 

Tartaric acid. 


ttd. 5 

11L-A,1P . 

Rubidium mag. 
nosLum tfulphato. 

Rhombic . 

A’. 0 

(H-H-l)II-A. 

Magnesium sul¬ 
phate, * 


7 

lII-A(Prf.) l {l+lJIj * * - 

liemimornliiUs 

ZmSi0 a ,Zii(01I) t . 


Hal a 

(If 1 + 1) 11*4,11 1 1 1 1)P. . 

Potassium su 1- 
phate. 

Tetragonal 

a. 9 

lIV-A{fW.). 

Barium antimony! 
tartrate. 


10 

1 1V-A (^M.). 

No example known. 


a. n 

1IV-4, 124-2) II->I .... 

Strychnine sulphate. 


12 

HV-4,17*. 

Sclieelitc, CuWOi. 


J3 

1 IV-4, [PriA, [2+2 ]P . . . 1 

Todomcc ini mule. a 


14 

iiv-AptAiaair-^^p ■ , 

Urea. 


//oi, 15 

1 IV-^ I (2+2)ILJ,(l ■ 2 [-2JP 

Zircon, ZrSiOj. 

lihombohc- 

K. 10 

!U[-4(PoI.). 

Sodium periodate. 

Urol , . 

17 

1 VI-4 (4k). 

l>ioptase, 

UuH,Si0 4 . 


£\ 1ft 

1 111-4,311-4 [Pol.) . . , 

Quartz, Si<) 4 , 


10 

1111-4,1/*. 

No example known. 


20 

11II-A (PeJ.) p 3A .... 

Tourmaline (com¬ 
plex silicate). 


21 

IVI-A^A.), 3 11-4,31* . , 

Uatcite, C&CO v 


Hot, n 

IIII-4 f 3II-4 ( (3 + l)/' , , 

Bomtolte, BaTiSi* 0 D , 

Hexagonal 

A. 23 

lVI-A(TU). 

Strontium antimo- 
nyl tartrate. 


h\ 24 

I VI-4, (3+3) JI-4 . . .* , 

Ikrjum antimony! 
tartrate -f potass- 
ium nitrate. 


25 

1 VI-4, IP. 

Apatite, 

Ca.F(P<U. 

Silver iodide. 


20 

1 VI-4 (Pel.), OP .... 


fIoL2l 

1 VI-4, (3 1-3)11 -4. (if 3 \ 3)/ J 

Buryi, B^AljiSiQA. 

Cubic , . 

A. 28 

4111-4, 3 ]I-4. 

Sodium chlorate. 


A’. 29 

4III-4 ( 3IV-4,011.4 . . . 

Sai-ammoniac, 


30 

4111-4,311-4.37* .... 

Iron pyrites, FoS,. 

Zino blende, ZtiS, 


31 

4III-4 (Pa/.), 3 H-4, OP . , 


m. 32 

4 1II-4, 3 IV-4 r 0 II-A, (3+0 )P 

Fluorspar, CaF r 


1 Tho numerical order of the classes La that adopted by Tutton in his 
Crystallography and Practical Crystal Measurmtnt, p. 137 (Macmillhn, 1922). 
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nection with axes), (l P " ^ plane of symmetry. The numbers 
refer to the number of planes or of axes of symmetry. Where 
there are several planes of symmetiy, they are divided up into 
groups, the members of each group occupying similar positions 
in the crystal; thus, (3 + 1 ) P signifies that there are altogether 
four planes of symmetry, three of which are similar (»\ e, are 
parallel to faces belonging to the same form), but different 
from the fourth. The same procedure is adopted for the axes. 
Those eleven classes in which enantiomorphism is possible are 
indicated by the letter The class in each system Vith highest 
symmetry is often termed holohedral (“ Hoi ”) since the number 
of faces belonging to each form is the greatest possible. 

t 

POLYMORPHISM. 

113 In his celebrated system of classifying minerals devised 
in 3801, Haiiy propounded the following two principles; ( 1 ) 
a given substance always crystallises in the same form, ( 2 ) 
similarity of form of two substances, except in crystals of the 
cybic system, indicates a complete identity of chemical com* 
position. It was, however, soon found that his principles could 
not be applied in all their generality, for exceptions to both of 
these statements were known even at that time, and many more 
were soon discovered and established by careful investigation. 

In 1821, Mitscherlich proved that the property of crystal¬ 
lising in two distinct forms, »'.e,, forms which are not relerahle 
to the same parameters, is common to many substances both 
elementary and compound, and he termed such substances 
ditnorphottf* 

It has since been found that other substances arc capable of 
existence in three ox even four distinct crystalline forms, as, e.g., 
titanium dioxide and ammonium nitrate respectively. These 
are termed tTi}rtorphous and tetramorphous, whilst the general 
term polymorphous is applied to all substances which possess 
more than one crystalline form. 

The different modifications of polymorphous substances are 
not only distinguished by their crystalline form, hut also differ 
tn their other physical properties, such as specific gravity, hard¬ 
ness, cleavage, refractive power, etc. In fact, they behave 
physically like distinct substances. These differences, however, 
exist only in the crystalline condition, the vsrious forms yielding 
identical solutions, fusions, and vapours. The differences there- 
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fore would seem to be due solely to a difference in the arrange¬ 
ment of the chemical molecules in the crystal structure. 
Substances of the flame composition which preserve theft 
individuality when dissolved are not polymorphouA modifications 
but isomerides. 

Sulphur is an excellent example of a polymorphous substance. 
At least four crystalline modifications are known, as well as 
several amorphous varieties; only two of the crystalline modifica¬ 
tions will be considered. One of these occurs in nature, and is 
rhombic (clhas 6), with a : b : c = 0-8130 :1: 1-9030 (Fig. C7), 
the specific gravity being 2-07. It is also formed on evapora¬ 
tion of a solution at the ordinary temperature. The second 
modification was discovered by Mitscherlich by allowing fused 
sulphur to cool; it is monoclimc (class 5), with a:b:c — 





I'm. 67. 



0-9958 ; 1 ; 0-9998; ft ™ 95° 4G' t and the specific gravity is 1-96 
(Fig. 68). The rhombic form is stable at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, but at 95-0° it changes with absorption of heat into the 
monoclinic variety, which is stable from this temperature up to 
the melting point. The reverse change, accompanied by evolu¬ 
tion of heat, occurs when the monoclinic crystals are cooled 
below 9D-G 0 . This “transition temperature” is influenced by 
change of pressure, and Tammann 1 has found that under a 
pressure of 1288 atmospheres the transition point is 151 a . This 
is also the melting point of the monoclinic modification under 
the pressure mentioned, so that under higher pressures and 
temperatures it ceases to have any stable existence. Similar 
cases are known m which under the ordinary atmospheric pressure 
the transition temperature is above the melting point of one of 
the two modifications. 

1 Tummum, Ann, Phytik, 1690, [3], 68, 633. 
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The exceptions to Haiiy’s second statement are isomorphoua 
substances (page 230). 

CRYSTALL0CHEM1CAL ANALYSIS, 

114 Since, with the exception of substances belonging to the 
cubic system, no two substances are alike, the possibility of 
identifying 0 given unknown substance by measurement becomes 
obvious, provided the substance has already beep examined 
crystaliogTaphically, Such a process of identification has been 
termed “ Crystullochcmical Analysis ” by Fedorov , 1 who has 
succeeded in classifying all the available crystallographic material 
so as to permit of easy refcicnee. The classification depends 
on the principle that the angles in the most important zone 
of a crystal approximate cither to 90* or to 60°, or in other 
words crystals arc eithcT pseudo-tetragonal or pseudo-hcxagonaL 
A good example is potassium dichTomate, which is triclinic with 
a : fr: £=1-0116 :1:1-8146; a = 98°0', 0 = 96° 13%9Q D 51. 
Now these values are not far removed from the hypothetical 
values, 1:1:1-81^5; a — £ = 7 = 90°, which would be charac¬ 
teristic parameters for a tetragonal crystal. Each substance 
hitherto measured (the total being about ten thousand) has been 
given a “ correct setting,” has been set up so that the impor¬ 
tant 90° or 60° zone is placed in the vertical direction. An 
index of all these correct settings has been compiled, the values 
of certain characteristic angles, never exceeding five in number 
and usually only two or three, being taken as the basis of the 
sub- arrangement. 

An unknown substance can be quickly identified by measur¬ 
ing one or two crytstrls; an examination, of the various angles 
leads to the discrimination of the correct setting, and the 
characteristic angles can then be selected, A substance having 
these angles is sought for in the index, and identification is 
effected. Apart from its great theoretical interest, the new 
method is likely to be of the utmost practical utility, especially 
in those cases where only a small amount of material is available. 

1 Fedattjv, ZtiU Ktyai, Min,, 1912, 60- 613 ^ Barker, Chem . ttiuw, 1912, 
100, 199; Lancet, 1917 (May Stlthj, 798. 
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CRYSTAL STRUCTURE. 1 

115 Theories of Crystal Structure ,—The first real theory of 
crystal structure is due to Haiiy, who advanced the idea that a 
crystal is built up of minute units having the form of the cleavage 
figure, and packed together so as to fill space completely. The 
structure of a crystal of sodium (or potassium) chloride on this 




theory is shown in Figs. GO and 70, which also illustrate the 
development of an octahedral facet at one of the corners. This, 
as well as any other inclined facets (for example, the dodecahedral 
facet replacing a cube edge), presents a step-lifte character, which 
distinguishes it from a cube facet; but no experimental evidence 
of this distinction is looked for, as the irregularity is premised 
to he of molecular dimensions. 



The next theory of crystal structure is essentially due to 
Rrnvais, who discarded the idea that a crystal is built up of solid 
units in favbur of an open structure, i.e, t one in which discrete 
particles are arranged at regular intervals throughout space. 
If each cubelet of Fig. 69 he replaced by a structural particle 

1 Consult Brit. Amoc. Report 1901, 297; Annual Reports Chan, #«., 1013 
onwards; W. H* nod W« L. Bragg, X-Ray* and Crystal Stratturt* 
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(represented by a point) placed at its centre, the Bravais " space- 
lattice ” structure of Fig, 71 is obtained. It will be seen that 
the irregular character of the octahedral facet disappears, the 
latter being now represented hy a smooth plane of points. The 
cube and octahedral planes (as also the dodecahedral plane repre¬ 
sented on a vertical edge of Fig. 72) can, however, still be dis¬ 
tinguished from each other in no less than three ways* In the 
first place, the pattern is different, being a square in a cube plane, 
an oblong in a dodecahedral plane and a 12G D -rhomb in an 
octahedral plane. The second way in which the three planes 
differ U in closeness of texture (or, as it is generally termed, 
'*reticular density”). This can be conveniently measured by 
the area of the typical parallelograms (square, oblong, and 120 D - 



rhomb respectively reproduced in Fig. 73), which simple geometri¬ 
cal considerations prove to be in the ratios 1: v^2: x/lL Texture 
is therefore closest in .the cube planes. The third point of differ¬ 
ence refers to the perpendicular distances between successive 
layers. A. glance at Fig. 71 will show that this distance in the 
case of the cube planes is given by the edge of the tiny cubical 
cell. The corresponding distances between dodecahedral and 
octahedral layers can be proved to have the following comparative 
values (illustrated true to scale by Fig. 74}, d (cube): d (dodec.): d 
(octatu) = 1: l/*/a : 1/^3. 

The distances between success J ve layers of pgrticlcs liave 
recently acquired a great practical importance, since they can be 
actually measured by the AC-ray method of exploring crystal 
structure. They will therefore receive further notice, but in 
the meantime it may be observed that the relatively great 
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distances between cube layers can scarcely be compatible with 
strong forces of attraction* An easy separation (cleavagg) 
parallel to the cube planes is therefore to be expected. Bravais 
also sought to explain the development of specific faces on a 
crystal in terms of the space lattice structure* In the case of 
rock salt (or of sylvine) the faces of common occurrence (namely, 
the cube, dodecahedron, and octahedron) are precisely those 
that arc distinguished by a dose texture. This simple correlation 
between thj structural texture of a plane and its actual develop¬ 
ment as a crystal face is not limited to the ease of rock salt or 



Fio. 73. Fio. 74* 


syiviue, but can be extended to the whole of the crystal kingdom. 
It can therefore be regarded as a general law of nature (“ The 
Bravais Law 

The various apace lattices were studied thoroughly by Bravais, 
who showed that fourteen types are distinguishable, falling 
under the seven crystalline systems* The symmetry, however, 
is always that of the holohedral class of each system; thus the 
existence of £he lower classes of symmetry necessitates a further 
assumption* Bravais met the requirement by employing small, 
symmetrically shaped particles instead of mere points, the shape 
and orientation of these particles being such as to pfoduce the 
lowering of symmetry requisite in each cflae* 
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Subsequent geometricians Lave shown, not only that it is 
possible to account for the thirty-two classes without having 
recourse to Bravais particles, but also that a new method of 
treatment reveals possible cases of crystal structure which aTe 
not capable of representation by his method* There are two 
stages in this final development. 

The first advance is due in ita completed form to Sohnckc, 1 
It will be observed that the apace lattice is homogeneous, every 
part of the structure being the same as any other par£, Sohncke 
showed that sixty-five types of arrangement of points in space 
{“ point-systems ”} are possible which fulfil the following definl- 
tloivof t( homogeneitj 7 ' the system of points, regarded as 
unlimited, is such that the arrangement around any one of the 
points is the same as around any other. 

The second and final advance consisted in enlarging Sohncke’s 
definition of homogeneity in the following sense: the assemblage 
around a selected point may be the same as, or the mirror image 
of, the assemblage around other points. By introducing this 
principle of enantiomorphous similarity, it was discovered 
independently by‘Fedorov, Schoenflies, and Barlow 2 that there 
are in all 230 generalised types of point systems, which can be 
allocated to the thirty-twn classes according to their symmetry. 

Whilst leaving nothing to be desired in the way of general 
principles, the completed theory of crystal structure is necessarily 
lacking in precise details. However reasonably sure, for example, 
it is that the genera] lines of the structure of rock salt (or of sylvlne) 
are presented by Fig. 71, the question whether each point 
represents the centre of gravity of an atom or of a molecule or of 
a congery of molecules obviously requires for its solution a suit¬ 
able method of investigation. It was not till quite recently 
(1212) that the proper instrument was discovered in the form of 
X-rays, but the results already obtained are sufficiently precise 
to deserve as full a description as space will allow, 

n6 The X-Ray Method of Exploring Crystal Structure ,—This 
remarkable development is due to Laue's happy inspiration that 
the regular structure of a crystal might act as a three-dimen¬ 
sional diffraction grating towards X-ray a, in much the same 
way as lines drawn at appropriate intervals on a plane surface 

1 Sobtcke, EntiricJcelwtg eimr Thtorte der Kry*taU*lntktttf, Leipzig, 1&79; 
fait 188&* 14* 423. 

4 Consult H* Hilton, Mathematical CtyitoUtyra'phif (Oxford* Clarendon 
Press, 1003)* 
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react towards ordinary light. A crystal of copper sulphate 
was first tried, 1 and specially ground sections of sine blende were 
then examined* The arrangement of the apparatus used is shown 
in Tig. 75, where A is the X-ray tube, B^—B A arc diaphragms 
allowing a narrow beam of rays about 0-75 mm. diameter to fall 
on the crystal, Kr t which is adjusted on a goniometer. The 
screen, S> and the box, K , arc made of lead. The photographic 
plates were placed in positions and treated to a very 

Jong exposure. 

The results obtained from sections of zinc blende, Zn£, parallel 
respectively to the cube and octahedral planes, are reproduced 
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in Figs* 7fi and 77. The symmetry in the first figure consists 
of four planes intersecting at angles of 45 & , and an axis of four¬ 
fold symmetry* In the second figure there arc three planes of 
symmetry intersecting at I20 a , and a three-fold axis. Now this 
symmetry is precisely that which a cubic lattice would exhibit 
when viewed perpendicularly to a cube and an octahedral face 
respectively, and the photographs undoubtedly reveal the space 
lattice nature of the structure. 

W * L> Bragg's Theoretical Interpretation - The alwvc results 
are simply explained by W. L. Bragg* as an interference effect 

1 Friedrir'hp Knippiug and Lauo, Sitzurtgsber* Royer. Akad, *117™,, 10J2, 
303; ^ bb , Physik, 1913, [ it ], 41* 971, 

1 W. L. Bragg, Proc. Comb. PftiJ. £«., 1&13,17, 43. 
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of trains of waves, reflected from successive layers of particles. 
A consideration of the effects observed when a beam of mono- 
chromatic light is allowed to fall on a pile of excessively thin 


/ 



* 


Fra. Tfl. Fra. 77. 

plates will help the explanation. The light is partly reflected 
at the various parallel surfaces {only two of which arc shown in 
trace in Fig. 78), Iff now the light be allowed to graze the surface 
and tile angle of grazing incidence, 0 t be gradually increased. 



the intensity of the reflected beam will acquire successive maxima 
at certain definite angles, which obey the series of equations, 
\= Sdrin^, 2\ = 2d sin#;, 3\ = 2d sin0 3) .. . or> in general, 
n\ — 2d em $ . , . where \ is the wave-length of light, and d the 
common thickness of the individual plates. The mechanism of 
the first of this series of intense reflections (at the angle 0 X ) is 
illustrated by Fig. 78. Two waves, A and initially in the 
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same phase, are diapered so that their reflections, at the first 
and second surfaces respectively, ultimately pass along the same 
direction FG * As the two waves arc initially in the same phase 
at D and E, it is dear that any eventual phase-difference will be 
measured by the difference of path, EF — DF * If, as in Fig, 78, 
this difference happens to be equal to \ (or to 2\, 3?i,* . w\) then 
the waves travelling along FC will be in the same phase, and will 
unite to form a single wave of increased amplitude. Geometrical 
considerations show that these conditions are expressed by the 
above equations. A new set of plates of a different thickness 
(or a change of wave-length* of the light employed) would, of 
course, involve intense reflections at a new set of angles. * 


■> 



The application of the above principle to the interpretation 
of the Laue-radiogram is quite straightforward. The “ pile of 
plates” lies close to hand in a crystal, the particles being laid 
down in parallel layers at equal distances* A'-Rays are electro¬ 
magnetic waves of very short wave-length* The incident pencil 
of X-rays largely traverses the crystal unchanged, giving rise 
to the central spot of the photograph (cf, Fig. 79), but part of 
the energy is cumulatively reflected at a series of infernal struc¬ 
tural layers (owing to a proper coincidence of the three variables 
A, d, and $} and gives Tisc to a secondary spot; another set of 
structural layers (see Fig, 80) gives rise to another spot, and so 
on, the number of spots being limited by the stringent conditions 
subsisting between d, and 6, t 

1 The X-Ray Spectrometer *—The above explanation made it 
advisable to arrange the crystals so that the X-raya do not 
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impinge at normal incidence as in Lane's experiments, but at 
small angles of grazing incidence. The general conditions of 
Fig. 78 are thereby exactly simulated, the problem being simpli¬ 
fied to a study of a single set of structural layers (those parallel 
to the crystal surface). An apparatus was especially devised 
for this purpose by W. H. Bragg- This “ X-ray Spectrometer " 
is essentially a goniometeT in which the telescope is replaced by 
an “ ionisation chamber/' the office of which is to absorb the 
reflected X-rays and allow of an accurate determination of their 
strength by an electrical method. A representative scries nf 
crystals (including substances of such, complexity as potassium 
ferrGcyanidc and sodium ammonium tartrate) was tested and 
found to behave in the saml way. Any crystal surface gives a 
series ( 2 , 3, or even 4) of intense reflections at angles which are 
related to each other by the fundamental equations, each scries 
of angles being of course characteristic of the substance, since 
the “grating distance” d has a specific value in every case. 
The same is also true for different faces of the same substance, 
on the same structural grounds. 

*Thc X-ray spectrometer also allows of the proof that the wave¬ 
length of X-rays depends on the metal used as their source (anti¬ 
cathode). The regular march in wave-length of this character¬ 
istic radiation has been thoroughly explored by Moseley with 
results of supreme theoretical importance (see p. 72). 

117 The Structure of Rock Salt and jStyltw.—These two sub¬ 
stances (the chlorides of sodium and potassium respectively) arc 
so similar in all their crystallographic properties that a determin¬ 
ation of one structure implies a knowledge of the other. The first 
intense X-ray reflections from the cube, dodecahedron, and octa¬ 
hedron faces of sylvine occur at the angles 5° 13', 1° 18', and 9° 3' 
respectively (Palladium X-rays). Further, as the fundamental 
equation, X “ 2d sin 0 can be transformed into the form d = X/2 
sin 0, we have: d (cube): d (dodec.): d (octah.) = X/2 sin G° 13' : 
X/2 sin 7° 18' : X/2 sin 9° 3', and as the term X/2 cancels through¬ 
out, wc arc finally left with 1/sin 5 ° 13': 1/sin 7° 18 ': 1 /sin 9° 3', 
which by evaluation gives the ratios 1/1 : 1 }*J*2 : 1/^3, Now 
we have previously seen (p. 214) that these values arc demanded 
by the structure of Figs, 71 and 72 ; and as they afe not reconi- 
tillable with any other conceivable structure, it follows that this 
structure js, indeed, that of potassium chloride. 

There now remains the question as to the nature of the 
structural particles that are distributed in this regular cubical 
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way throughout the crystal. No information on this point is 
afforded by the actual angles at which the intense reflection^ 
occur, such angles merely serving to elucidate the geometrical 
side of the problem, but not its physical or chemical aspect. 
In tile case of an element, necessarily consisting of like atoms, 
the problem is fundamentally simpler, being purely geometrical \ 
but in the case of a compound like sylvine the structural particles 
revealed, by X-rays may either be molecules or alternately atoms 
of potassium and atoms of chlorine (as is represented, for example, 
by Fig- 81)? The solution of this part of the problem is to be 
sought in a general examination of the properties of X-rays. As 
long ago as 1908 it was discovered by Barkla and Sadler 1 that 
whenever a metal is struck by X-rgys, new rays arc given off 




having a characteristic penetrative power; and it was sub¬ 
sequently shown by others that this characteristic radiation is 
independent of the circumstance whether £he metal is or is not 
in a state of chemical combination. This independent behaviour 
of atoms (as opposed to molecules) suggests that the ‘ l structural 
particles ” of sylvine (as revealed by X-rays) are, indeed, the 
individual atoms alternately arranged as in Fig, 81. This 
interpretation is supported by other evidence. The examination 
of Fig. 81 will show that each cube and dodecahedral plane con¬ 
tains potassium and chlorine atoms in equal amounts (granted 
that the structure is indefinitely extended), but the octahedral 
layers are alternately wholly potassium and wholly chlorine (aa 
shown in Fig, 82). A similar singularity will necessarily hold 
for the octahedral plane of rock salt, but any resultiig X-ray 
1 Phil Mc9-i IWfl, 1ft 650- 
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effect in this case might be expected to be greater, since the 
difference in atomic weight of sodium and chlorine is much 
greater than that between potassium and chlorine. As a matter 
of fact, experiment reveals something of the nature of an irregu¬ 
larity in the intensity of the various reflections from the octahedral 
plane of rock salt, which could not be easily interpreted if the 
structural layers consisted of similar molecules* 

Calculation of Absolute Atomic Distances .The elucidation of 
the rock salt (or sylvine) structure by W. L. Bragg first made it 
possible to calculate both the absolute distances between atomic 
centres in a crystal, as also the wave-length of any given kind of 
Arrays, The calculation involves a knowledge of the mass of 
an atom of hydrogen (estimnted by other methods to be 1-64 X 
I0~ 2 * guu), the molecular weight of sodium chloride (say, 58*5) 
and the specific gravity of rock salt (soy SH5), 1 Since the 
structure of rock salt is the close-packed stack of cubic shells of 
Fig. G9 alternately containing atoms of sodium and atoms of 
chlorine, it follows that the average mass of matter associated 
with each shell is half the mass of a molecule of sodium chloride, 
f/e t (58*5/2)l-(!4'X — 47*97 x 10" M gm. Now we can 
obtain another expression for this average mass, for the edge 
length of each shell is equal to d, the distance between consecutive 
cube layers of Fig. 81, and its volume is therefore d 3 . Further, 
as 1 c.c t of rock salt contains 2*15 gm. of material, it follows that 
d 3 c.c t contains 2-15 d 3 gram. Equating this to 47*97 X 10" 24 
obtained above, and extracting the cube root, we obtain, d = 

2 814 x IQ -3 cm.—or, as generally stated, 2*814 A,U, (where 
A.lh signifies " Angstrom unit," 10" B cm,). 

Hock Salt as a Standard .—The distance between consecutive 
cube layers in rock salt has been generally adopted as a standard 
in all determinations of A-ray wave-lengths or of atomic distances 
in crystals. Thus, if it be required to determine the wave-length 
of the rays emitted by a rhodium anticathode, it is only neces¬ 
sary to determine the first angle of intense reflection, 6 } from the 
cube face of rock salt, and evaluate the equation X — 2d sin & 
(where <2= 2-814 A.U.). Then, if it he required to know the 
structural distance, d, characteristic of the cleavage plane of 
calcite, a determination of the special glancing angle, 6 t with 
Rb-rays allows of an evaluation oi the equation X = 2d sin & 

1 Slightly different valuet wen Adopted by Mneley {Phil Mag,, 1013, 
26k 1027), namely, 1-65 (actually cited in the fora of the quotient 10/0-00), 
58-40, and S-167, but the email difference* happen to cancel each other, the 
result being a value which ii Identical with that oi Bragg- 
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for the term d. The technique of such comparative deter¬ 
minations has been greatly improved by Siegbahn, 1 who gives 
the values d ~ 3*029 and 8*408 A.U* respectively for the cleavage 
planes of calcite and potassium ferrccyamde. The abnormally 
high value in the latter case is of course in harmony with the 
extraordinarily perfect character of the cleavage* 

The Pou>der Method of Eaymmentation. —The fact that any 
beam of X-rays is only intensely reflected from the structural 
layers of a crystal when it meets them at a proper angle, has 
been ingem ously applied by Debye and Scherrer and by Hull 
independently 1 to substances which cannot be obtained in large 
crystals* In any fine grained crystalline material there must 
always be a number of minute crystals which happen to be 
correctly orientated, and this fraction of the whole will therefore 
behave as a single crystal, the remainder of the minute crystals 
being inactive so far as reflection is concerned. The method haa 
made it possible to determine the structure of many crystalline 
elements. It has also been recently worked in conjunction with 
the X-ray spectrometer in the investigation of derivatives of 
benzene and naphthalene . 3 

iiB Some Results of the X-Ray Method— The structures of 
about 70 elementary and compound substances have already 
been elucidated by the X-ray method* some of which are of a 
somewhat complicated nature and difficult to follow in absence 
of a model, but the majority are quite simple* A representative 
selection of the latter will now be described with a view to show¬ 
ing how far the new method is able to illuminate the innermost 
recesses of a crystal. 

The Structure of the Alkali Halides. —Although all these sub¬ 
stances (as well as the closely allied ammtanum salts) crystallise 
in the cubic system, they have long been known to exhibit certain 
dissimilarities, pointing to corresponding differences of structure* 
Consideration of molecular volume, for example, had Jed to a 
division into two groups* one consisting of the caesium salts 
and ammonium chloride and bromide, the other containing 
ammonium iodide and the salts of sodium, potassium, and rubid¬ 
ium, Recent X-ray work 6 has confirmed these anticipations! 

I'hiL Mag. r 1013, 37, 001. 

1 For ft full boaoimt commit Annual Report Cheat. Sue., HU9, 190. 

* (Sir W. H.) Bragg, Prvc. Phyt. JSoc. t 1921, 34, 33. 

* Barker, Min. Mag., 1907,14, 233, 

' W. H, end W- L* Bragg, X-Ray* and Crystal Structure ; Bartlett and 
Langmuir, J * Am* Otm. Sot, mi t 43, U-, Bmy and Wick, Phya. Revkv, 
1921,18* 101 
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and shown that the fluorides of lithium, sodium, and potassium 
belong to the larger group, typified by rock salt or sylvine* 
The structure of the smaller group, containing ammonium chloride, 
is that shown in Pigs, 83 and 84* The positions of the hydrogen 
atoms cannot he determined on account of their low resistance 
to X-rays, but the Nil* groups as a whole can be accurately 
placed. Each lies at the centre of a small cube at the eight 
corners of which arc located chlorine atoms (as showninFig.83), 
A more general view of the structure is given by Pig* 84* It is 
seen that the ammonium groups on the one hand, ana the halogen 
atoms on the other, arc arranged according to the simple cubic 
design of Fig. 71, and that the two lattices interpenetrate each 
other so that the particles oftme lie at the cell-centres of the other. 



Dimorphism in the Cubic System— It has long been recog¬ 
nised that the simple geometrical form of a cube may cloak a 
large number of distinct structures, hence the possibility arises 
that a substance may exist in two modifications, both cubic in 
form but different in structure, specific gravity, refractive index, 
and so on. Such a case is represented by ammonium chloride, 
for Lehmann 1 was able to obtain a second cubic modification 
from aqueous solution under certain well defined conditions. 
This existence in two cubic modifications has been recently 
confirmed by the X-ray method,* for it has been found that both 
ammonium chloride and bromide adopt the rock salt structure 
at high temperatures, the transformation being accompanied by a 
considerable expansion. This would seem to indicate that all the 

1 Lchuumn, ZeiL Kryal. Jfm., 1883, 10, 331, 328. 

1 Bartlett and Langmuir, J> Amcr, Cfant* 3oC. r 1021, 48, 84. 
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alkali halides are potentially capable of existence in both struc¬ 
tures, the rock salt structure being no doubt favoured by high 
temperatures and the ammonium chloride structure (as being the 
denser of the two) by high pressures. 

119 The Structure of Some Elements ,—The powder method 
of X-ray analysis has been particularly successfully applied 
(especially by Hull) to the study 
of the elements, many of which 
have long been known to 
crystallise fh the cubic or hexa¬ 
gonal system* Lithium, sodium, 
chromium, iron, nickel, molyb¬ 
denum, tantalum, and tungsten 
all adopt the structure repre¬ 
sented by the ammonium 
chloride type of structure, i.e, t 
the structure represented by 
Figs, 83 and 84, in which both 
NH 4 -groups and chlorine atoms 

have been replaced by metallic atoms. Tbis arrangement, is 
one of the fourteen structures foreseen by Bmvais and termed 
by him the “ centred cube lattice.” Another of Rravais’ 
structures (the “ face-centred lattice ”) is now known to bo 
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adopted by aluminium, calcium, cobalt, nickel, copper, rhodium, 
palladium, silver, cerium, iridium, platinum, gold, lead, and 
thorium. This structure is represented by Fig. 85* A com¬ 
parison with Fig. 81 will show that it is simply the rock salt 
(or sylvioe) structure in which, as it were, all the halogen atoms 
havy been eliminated. Now the residual metallic atoms, if 
represented by relatively larger spheres than those flf Fig, 86 , 
present the arrangement shown in Figs. 86 and 87, The latter 
VOL. it. (i r ) Q 
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iigtire is designed to reveal the structure of an octahedral layer* 
It is seen that the spheres are as close packed as possible, each 
sphere touching six of its neighbours- This is true of all the 
octahedral strata: moreover, the various layers fit on each other 
as closely as possible, so that the structure as a whole is the most 
closely packed system possible* 

The way in which one (octahedral) layer of spheres rests in a 
set of cavities provided by the layer beneath, is shown in Fig, 88, 
but a glance at Fig* 80 will show that an upper layer can alter¬ 
natively be fitted into a second set of cavities (the wo sets of 
cavities are numbered 1 and 2 in the drawings). Similarly, there 
a^e alternative ways in which a tliird layer can be fitted on the 
second (and so on), for the cavities in any layer are twice as 
numerous as the spheres that can be accommodated. It must 




now be observed that from the point of view of the principle oi 
close-packing it does not matter how these layers are fitted on 
each other, but in a crystal the successive arrangement of the 
layers is by no means fortuitous. In the structure of Figs, 8G 
and 87 the layers adopt an arrangement by which the 4th comes 
vertically above the 1st, the 5th above the 2nd, and so on. A 
simpler type of repetition would be that in which the 3rd is above 
the 1st, the 4fch above the 2nd; and it may be mentioned that 
this strictly alternating type of closest-packed structure is 
actually presented by magnesium, titanium, cohalt, rinc, zir¬ 
conium, ruthenium, cadmium, cerium, and osmium, which 
present one and the same form and crystallise in the hexagonal 
system. 

Another fairly simple type of structure is that presented by 
carbon (th^diamond), silicon, and white tin, all belonging to the 
fourth group of the periodic classification* Each atom is tetra- 
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hedrally surrounded by four other atoms- The structure is 
interesting as belonging to a type which, although not provided 
for hy Bravais, was foreseen by later contributor to the theory 
of crystal structure. 

Dimorphous Elements.— The X-ray method has already been 
successfully applied to the investigation of elements which have 
Jong been known to exist in two crystalline forms {a notable 
example is afforded by the diamond and graphite). But it has 
gone a step further by proving that certain other elements, 
hitherto unsuspected of dimorphism, really exist in two forms, 
the relative amounts in any given specimen depending on the 
circumstance whether the metal has been hammered, tempered; 
annealed and so on. Cobalt, nickel, and cerium are examples* 
It therefore seems probable that the X-ray method will have a 
wide field of application in metallurgical problems. 1 


CHEMICAL CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

izo The study of the correlation of chemicalsomposition wit^ 
crystalline form and structure is a subject of great interest, and 
is termed chemical crystallography. Any change in the nrrange- 
meufc of the atoms in the molecule (isomerism) is found to lead 
to a profound difference in the form of the crystals; more than 
this, under different conditions of temperature and pressure one 
and the same compound may crystallise in entirely different 
forms (polymorphism). These two facts go far to prove that 
the crystalline form is a highly constitutive property, and is a 
direct outcome of the forces mutually operative between the 
■various atoms in the molecule. This deduction is confirmed hy 
the observation that the closer the chemical similarity of two 
given compounds, the more striking is the similarity of crystal¬ 
line form: optical antipodes crystallise in enantiomorplious 
forms, and substances of very similar composition and con¬ 
stitution generally yield ” isomorphous crystals (see p, 230 ). 11 

Etiantiotnorphism of Molecule and of Crystalline Form — 
Although it had long been recognised that optical activity is 

1 Andrews, Phye> Review, 1321,18, 245. 

1 For further information on tb±a subject, boo Fork, An Introduction to 
Chemical Crystallogra]>hy t translated by W, J. Pope (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
Groth, EinkitHng in die chemische Kryotalfographie [Leipzig, Engel- 
mann, ISO*); English translation by H. Jtfar&hail (Gurney, 190(1) j also 
Tuttun, Cryetalloffraffy and Practical Crystal Measurement (Macmillan, 1922). 
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the result of a certain asymmetry of arrangement, the greatest 
discovery of all was reserved for Pasteur, who in the year 1848 
showed, that substances endowed with optical activity in solution 
crystallise in enantiomorphous forms. He also recognised that 
in such cases the seat of the optical activity lies in the unsym- 
metricnl character of the atomic groupings in the chemical 
molecule* On allowing the sodium ammonium salt of racemic 
acid to crystallise, the two kinds of crystals of Figs. 90 and 91 
were deposited, which could be distinguished by means of the 
hemibedral facets p and p\ and separated from 1 each other. 
On dissolving in water, the two kinds of crystals gave oppositely 
active solutions, from one of which Pasteur obtained ordinary 
d-tartaric acid, but from t^he other a new acid—Z-tartaric acid. 

It was suggested by Pasteur that the atomic grouping is of a 



spiral or, perhaps, tetrahedral character* The latter idea may 
have been suggested to him by the fact tliat the hemibedral 
facets of Figs. 90 and 91, when extended in space, form the 
tetrahedra of Figs. 92 and 911, one of which is the non-super- 
posable mirror image of the other. 

Somewhat later, by giving a spacial extension to the Kekuld 
hypothesis of quadrivalent carbon, it was pointed out by van’t 
Jloif and Lc Bel independently that the enantiomorphous 
character of the molecular configuration of tartaric acid, as well 
as that of many other optically active organic compounds, is due 
to the presence of one or more 11 asymmetric ” carbon atoms, i*e., 
atoms directly combined to four dissimilar groups* Further, 
the asymmetric carbon atom may be supposed to be placed at 
the centre of a tetrahedron, the four groups being at the comers. 
Subsequently, optically active compounds containing selenium, 
tin, sulphur, phosphorus, and nitrogen united to different groups 
have been obtained, and there has been a disposition to ascribe 
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the activity to the presence of the asymmetric atoms. A more 
satisfactory view, however, is to ascribe the activity to the 
enantiomoTphous configuration of tho molecule as a whole. 
Optically active compounds have hcen prepared by Werner 1 
which, perhaps, do not contain an asymmetric atom, e.y. s 
potassium chromium oxalate, K^Cr(0 2 0 4 ) 3J H s 0; the atomic 
configuration, however, is of such a character that it is non- 
superposable on its mirror image. 

The true tost for enantiomorphism of molecular structure is 
not the presence or absence of any pirticular atom united to 
dissimilar groups, but the absence of plane, centre, and alter¬ 
nating axes of symmetry in the molecule as a whole, the presence 
of any one of these elements of symmetry being sufficient to 
cause identity of the molecule with its mirror image. For 
example, 1 : 4-diketo-2 : 5-dimethylpiperarine 2 exists in two 
forms, cis- and trans- 
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Now the m-form only possesses a two fold axis and has 
therefore a non-supcrposahlc mirror image; but the franw-form, 
although devoid of a plane of symmetry, has a centre of symmetry, 
since a line passing through the centre of the ring meets similar 
groups or atoms at the two ends (the carbonyl oxygen and the 
i mi do-nitrogen being in the plane of the ring). The former 
may therefore exist in two optically active forms, the latter docs 
not. 

The numerical values of all properties of antipodal crystals 
are identical; thus, the specific gravity, molecular volume, and 
refractive indices aie the same, as well as the angles and tho 
parametral ratios; and it is only by means of such properties as 
pyro-electricity, the sign of the rotatory power, the develop¬ 
ment of hcmihcdral facets, and the orientation of etched figures 
that the crystals can be distinguished. 

Racemic substances, or compounds of the two antipodes in equal 
molecular proportions, do not bear a very close crystallographic 
relationship to the antipodes themselves. 

1 fe. 1912, 46, 3061. - Filter, B&, t 1906, 39, 467, 3901. 
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Pseudo-racemic compounds have practically the same para¬ 
meters as the pure antipodes, and are to be looked upon as mixed 
crystals or intimate intercalations of active material of the two 
kinds (see p + 206), 

i 2 i Isomorphism, —Haiiy's second principle, that identity of 
crystalline form implies identity of composition, was soon found 
to be inconsistent with facta. As long ago as 1781, Leblanc 
had shown that crystals of an identical form coujd be obtained 
from solutions containing sulphate of copper and sulphate of 
iron mixed in very different proportions. He likewise states 
that crystals of alum, a sulphate of aluminium and potassium, 
may frequently be found to contain a considerable quantity 
of iron, although no alteration in the crystalline form can be 
noticed. Vauquelin, too, showed in 1797 that common potash 
alum may contain large quantities of ammonium, and yet the 
crystalline form of the substance does not undergo any change. 
It is well known also that many minerals which are identical 
in crystalline form may possess a very different chemical 
composition. Thus the common garnet, crystallising in the cubic 
system, sometimes contains much iron and little aluminium 
and sometimes large quantities of aluminium and little iron. 
Berthollet considered facts like these to be in accordance with 
his views on chemical combination, but Proust explained them 
by supposing that we have here to deal, not with chemical 
compounds, but rather with mechanical mixtures. 

In the year 1816, Gay-Lussac made the remarkable observa¬ 
tion that when a crystal of common potash alum is suspended 
in a saturated solution of ammonia alum it grows exactly as if 
it had been placed in the solution from which it was originally 
obtained. From this fact he drew the conclusion that the 
molecules of these two alums possess the same form. Later on, 
in 1819, Beudant noticed that if solutions containing two of the 
following salts, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of iron, or sulphate of 
copper, are crystallised, the deposited crystals always possess 
the form of one of these salts, although they contain a con¬ 
siderable quantity of the other salt, which, when crystallised by 
itself, possesses a totally different form. 

In order to explain there and similar well-recognised facta 
Haiiy supposed that certain substances possess the power of 
crystalliwLtiou to such a degree that even when present in small 
quantities they compel other substances to adopt their crystalline 
form. 
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Clear light was thrown om this subject by the researches of 
Mitscherlich, published in 1819, Mitscherlich showed that the 
compounds of various elements possessing a similar composition 
have also identical crystalline form, as ascertained by the 
measurement of their angles. The first substances examined 
by Mitscherlich were the arsenates and phosphates of sodium, 
potassium, and ammonium. He showed not only that the crystals 
of the phosphate and arsenate of the same metal contain the 
same amount of water of crystallisation, and crystallise in the 
same form, but also that when the two salts are mixed in varying 
quantities the crystals which such solutions deposit are of tjie 
same form as those obtained from solutions of the pure salts, 
whilst the proportions of the ingredients in the crystal vary 
according to their proportions in the solution. Hence Mitacher- 
lich concluded that analogous elements or groups of elements 
can replace one another in compounds without any alteration of 
crystalline form. Such substances are said to be isomorpkMts: 
(i'jos, equal, pop<f>y, shape). Many other compounds were 
shown by Mitscherlich to conform to the abpve law. 

Mitacherlich was at first of the opinion that the geometrical 
similarity of isomorphovis substances is complete, that is, that 
they have absolutely the same angles. He was not aware of 
the work of Wollaston , 1 who some seven years previously had 
measured very carefully the rbombohcdral cleavage angle of the 
following naturally occurring carbonates and obtained the 
values :—calcite, CaC0 3 — 74* 55'; dolomite, CaMg(C0 3 ] i — 
73° 45'; and spathic iron ore, FeC0 3 = 73° O'. All subsequent 
measurements have confirmed these values, and they are the 
ones actually accepted at the present day. After obtaining a 
Wollaston goniometer, Mitacherlich fouhd that isomorphous 
substances are not identical, but merely very similar, in angles. 
AH subsequent work has confirmed this view, except, of course, 
in tile case of cubic substances, the angles of which are constant 
for all, being, in fact, determined by the symmetry, 

123 The Relation of Isomorphism to Chemical Constitution .— 
The necessity for a similar arrangement of atoms in the molecules 
of isomorphous compounds was appreciated by Mitscherlich, 
but its full importance became apparent only after the develop¬ 
ment of the structure theory—a product of organic chemistry 
which was subsequently applied to inorganic substances. It 
was recognised that isomorphous substances have a similar 
> rhu Frau., im, ioa, m. 
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atomic arrangement: for example, the constitutional formula; of 
potassium sulphate and selenafce are completely analogous. 
The formulation of the periodic classification provided a further 
stimulus to the study of isomorphism. It now- became evident 
that in most simple isomorpbous compounds the replaceable 
elements belong to the same sub-group of Mendeleev's arrange¬ 
ment, e.y<, potassium, rubidium, and c&sium; chlorine, bromine, 
and iodine; iron, nickel, and cobalt. In the more complicated 
compounds, however, especially in the laige class of double salts, 
a considerably greater degree of freedom exists: elements which 
are not in the same sub-group of the periodic classification 
can replace each other isomorphously, provided that the degree 
of oxidation (valency) is the 1 same, e.g., the metals copper, zinc, 
cadmium, manganese, iron, nickel, and cobalt are capable of 
isomorphously replacing the metal magnesium in rubidium 
magnesium sulphate (see p, 2fi), 

The very striking similarity of cal cite and sodium nitrate 
lias long been known, but as a direct Tesult of the development 
of the structure theory in chemistry there has been a tendency 
to dispute the isomorphism on account of the dissimilarity of 
constitution when the two compounds arc formulated on the 
conventional lines of valency, viz., 

0 == c< °>Ca q>N - 0- Na. 

It has, however, been pointed out 1 that this case is by no means 
isolated, for there are many other isomorphous scries of com¬ 
pounds which present similar peculiar features of chemical 
constitution. The following four series will serve as 
illustrations: 

Teti^Gonal System. 

Potassium periodate (Fig. 3fl, p. 102) . KIO^ , a : t ^ X; 1 5534, 

SchceJita [calcium tungstate) ♦ , , CaW0 4 ^ l: 1-5268. 

PotaAsium osDiiamate. KObOjN = 1: 1-03J9, 

iUromblc System. 

Pot&wium perchlorate (Fifl. 47, p* 19&) KOO| . a; &: c 0 7817 :1 : 1-3792. 
Jtarytea (barium sulphate) * , , BaSO* — 0-8I&2 : 1: 13130. 

Potaaalmnberofluohde.KBF 4 , = 0-78US; 1: 1-2830. 

Rhonjfclr System, 

Foteaaiiin sulphate (Fig. 44, p, 198) . KjS0 4 * a: 6: c = 0-5727:1: 07418. 

Potassium gluqimim fluoride . . K,ReF 4 — 05708 1 1 :0-7390. 

Totngauil System. 

Xcnotinns.* , . YFO* , cm; ~ 1:00177. 

Zircon (Fig.dS, p. 199) * , . , , ZrSiO, ~ 1:0-640. 

Csssitcrita or titLStaoe , , , SnO, or EiiSdOj — 1:0-6726. 

^Barter, Jew*. Chm. Soc.. m2, 101, 2484. 
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It will be seen that although in each scries there k a complete 
analogy of composition with Tespcct to the total number of the; 
atoms in the molecule, yet the constitutions as ordinarily accepted 
are quite different. A possible explanation appears to be that the 
theory of co-ordination advanced by Werner is applicable to the 
compounds enumerated, a view which derives a considerable 
amount of support from recent X-ray work, for the positions of 
the various atoms are now known in crystals of calcito and 
sodium nitric. In neither case is there any distinction in the 
positions of the various oxygen atoms, which affect a sym¬ 
metrical grouping round the carbon or nitrogen atoms, as the 
case may be. Moreover, the metallic atoms are relatively 
remote, so that the constitution of the crystals must be written 
Ca[C0 3 ] and Na[NO a ] respectively. It will be observed that the 
latter formula expresses the ionic condition of sodium nitrate 
in an aqueous solution, and it has therefore been suggested that- 
a crystal of any electrolyte may really be built up of positive 
and negative ions instead of neutral molecules. Tubandt's 1 
researches on electrolytic conductivity are significant in this 
connexion : the observation that the cubic forfh o£ silver iodide, 
at a temperature dose to the melting point, has a higher specific 
conductivity than the fused substance suggests that the cubic 
form is largely if not completely ionised. 

123 Mutual Affinities of Isomorphoits Substances— It has 
been mentioned that all cubic substances are Isomorphous in the 
literal sense of the word, but to designate substances like alum 
and potassium platinichloride isomorphous, merely because 
they both crystallise in regular octahcdra, would be entirely 
misleading. On this account the term isomorphism has long 
been restricted to those substances w T hose*similarity of form is 
unquestionably due to a far-reaching similarity of internal 
structure, which is in turn the result of a close correspondence of 
atomic and molecular constitution. Owing to the similarity of 
structure, isomorphous compounds in this narrow sense are 
endowed with very special properties; ( 1 ) they form mixed 
crystals or isomorphous mixArres in variable proportions; 
( 2 ) they am capable of forming regular overgrowths or ** parallel 
growths ” on each other; ( 3 ) a crystal fragment, when introduced 
into a supersaturated solution of another substance isomorphous 
with it, immediately relieves the supersaturation and causes a 


1 ZtiL Ehktrotbftn., 1020 , E 0 , MO. 
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copious separation of crystals. 1 These three properties have 
been employed to test the character of the isomorphism in 
suspected cases, but recent investigations have proved that 
pairs of admittedly isomorphous substances fail to respond to 
the three tests when the molecular volumes are not sufficiently 
dose in value, 

hotmrphovs Miarfures.-^ The properties of isomorphous mix¬ 
tures are a continuous function of the percentage composition 
(Ketgers), and in many cases this function is practically linear; 
so that the values of a property of the mixture can he very 
simply calculated. Many isomorphous substances, however, are 
noil miscible in every proportion, each being capable of taking 
up only a limited amount l of the other; others, again, do not 
mix at all. Thus, according to Wulff, 2 ammonium sulphate 
(molecular volume = 74-63} mixes in all proportions with 
•rubidium sulphate (73*77), and also completely with potassium 
sulphate (65*33) and with ceesium sulphate (85*17), Potass¬ 
ium and casium sulphates, however, are completely immiscible. 

Parallel Growth #.—This subject has been especially studied 
by Barker,® who in addition to observations on many other 
substances has found that potassium and cEcsium sulphates 
yield quite irregular deposits on each other, whilst all other 
I>ossible pairs of the sulphates mentioned above always give 
parallel growths. 

Relief of Supmaturation .—Our knowledge concerning the 
state of supersaturation has been greatly enlarged by the work 
of Mi era and Isaac,* who from observations of the change of 
refractive index of a cooling, supersaturated solution have 
arrived at the conclusion that there are two states of super- 
saturation, viz., the metatfable and the labile states. A solution 
in the metastablc condition, although supersaturated, is net 
capable of crystallising spontaneously (a>, unless inoculated 
with a crystal of the solute), no matter how violently it is agitated* 
If the solution is protected from the introduction of crystal 
nuclei from outside, it will on further cooling pass into the labile 

1 Genies Cmpt. W. r lflflG, 60 r 033, 1027 ; 1806, 03, 043; Locoq 
do Bofehandrai, Antt. Chita. Phyt i860, {4J, B, 172; Thomson, Joum. 
Chem. Sat., 1879, 3£, 109; Thomson and Bloxsm, ibid., 1802, 41, 379. 

1 WuKf, Zttt> KryiU M in., l&Ofl; fi58. 

1 Barker, Jovm. Chtm. Sqc., 1906, 60, 1130; Ifin. Muy tt 1907, 14* 236; 

1 Mien and Isaac; Jaunt. Ch*m> See., 1000, 89, 413; Isaac; liny., 1908, 86, 

m. 
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condition and crystallise spontaneously. A sudden shower ol 
crystals then appears, the shower being preceded by a sudden 
fall in the value of the refractive index of the solution (p, 130). 

Miers and Chevalier have found that calcite (molecular volume 
_ 36*8) induces crystallisation in a metastable solution of 
sodium nitrate (37-8), whilst the remaining rhombohedral 
carbonates (see below), with molecular volumes Tanging between 
28'2 and 3L0, have no action. 

homorphffus Mixtures iw Minerals Cases of isomorphous 
mixtures arc very common among minerals, and the following 
serve as an excellent illustration of isomoTphous replacement: 

Apatite (Fig. 36) . . Ca B F(P0 4 ) a 

Pyromnrphite . Pb^Cl(PO # )j 

Mimetite ..... Pb^Cl(Af;0 4 ) 3 

Vanadinitc.Pb^CUVOJj. 

The isomorphously replaceable chemical elements in these 
minerals are : 

( 1 ) Phosphorus, Arsenic, Vanadium; (2) Calcium and Lead; 
(3) Chlorine and Fluorine. Not infrequently* both chlorine and 
fluorine occur in the same specimen of apatite, and phosphorus 
and arsenic often replace one another in pyromorphite. 

Another well marked case is that of the rhombohedral carbon¬ 
ates of the metals calcium, magnesium, iron, zinc, and manganese. 
These minerals all crystallise in similar rhombohedra, the values 
of the rhombohedral angle between cleavage planes being : 


Calcium carbonate, or calcite, CaC0 3 . . . 

71° 5b' 

Magnesium carbonate, or magnesite, MgC0 3 , 

72° 35' 

Ferrous carbonate, or spathic iron ore, FoC 0 3 , 

73° 0' 

Zinc carbonate, or calamine, ZnC0 3 * , . 

72° 20' 

Manganese carbonate, or rhodochrositc, MnC0 3 

73° 55'. 

The various metals enumerated can replace 

each other in 

varying proportions, as is well illustrated by 

the following 

percentage analysis of spathic iron ore ; 


Ferrous oxide, FeO. 

45*55 

Manganese oxide, MnO. 

12*50 

Lime, CaO * . 

1-G7 

Magnesia, MgO. 

1*80 

Carbonic acid, CO ? . 

3^58 


1QOOO 
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If we now divide the percentage of oxide by its combining 
45-55 

eight, thus for ferrous oxide, etc,, etc,, we obtain the 
i l*o4 

following numbers representing the proportion between the 
number of equivalents of the several constituents present; 

FeO = 0*6340, MnO = 01762, CaO= 0-0280, MgO = 0-014(5, 

The sum of these amounts (0-8838) is, however, very nearly 
the proportion which must be present in order to unite with 
38.53 * 

44^00 ~ equivalent of C0 £ , the difference being due 

to errors of experiment. In other words, the number of mole¬ 
cules of the basic oxides present is the same os that of the carbon 
dioxide; hence the formula for the spathic iron ore may he 
written (FcjMnjCajMgJCO^, signifying that the relative quanti¬ 
ties of the metals in question present are indeterminate, but are 
in the aggregate such as are needed to combine with CO £ . Hence 
we have the following as the composition of the mineral: 


Ferrous carbonate, FeCO s , . . . 73-45 

Manganese carbonate, MnC0 3 , > * 30-35 

Calcium carbonate, CaC0 3 , . . . 2*80 

Magnesium carbonate, MgC0 3 ... 3-76 


100-26 

124 Comparison of homorphovs >Svhslancw htj means of Topic 
Atch .—The parametral ratios of a crystal furnish merely the 
relative lengths of the three edges of Haiiy's structural unit, 
the actual lengths themselves remaining unknown. It has 
been ingeniously suggested by Bccke 1 that in the case of two 
isomorphous substances the volumes of Haiiy's units arc 
proportional to the molecular volumes, *\e., the molecular weight 
divided by the specific gravity. The volumes and also the ratios 
of the edge-lengths of the units being known, it is a simple matter 
to calculate the edge-lengths themselves; these three lengths 
arc termed the topic parameter* or topic axes, and are denoted 
by the letters x* When the pile of units is supposed 

to be replaced by molecular points at their centres, so that 
the structure becomes a space lattice, the topic axes then 
represent the distances between contiguous molecules in the 
three prindipal directions of the structure. 

1 Beckfi, Amtigcr Ahd. Wiw, Wien t 1803, 304. 
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The following table includes the topic axes of the Isomor- 
phous series consisting of the sulphates of potassium, rubidium, 
caesium, and ammonium, which have been very carefully investi¬ 
gated by Tutton. 1 One of the most important results of the 
investigations of this author is that, with Tegard to the geometrical 
and general physical properties, the rubidium compounds take 
up an intermediate position between the corresponding compounds 
of potassium and caesium. 




K;30, , . 

<\m t , . 


iteiuEiy. I 

j vo E. 


TopJc A\rq, 


Q-5727: 1 s0-7418 I 2-flWi J Gi-91 
0 5723: 1:0-7435 j 3-ES15 j 73 34 
♦ 05712:1:0-7531 I 4-240 I 84*53 
. 0-5B35:l:G-7319 | 1-772 I 7404 


3- 6810 3-8574 4-9904 

4- 0304 4-0030 5-23(50 

4-2187 4-1840 5-5175 

4-0732 i 4-00G1 5-2020 


It is interesting to note that the effect on the structure of 
tho crystal of replacing the potassium atom by the ammonium 
Tadical, NH^, is almost exactly the same as that produced by 
its substitution by rubidium. * 

The values of the topic axes shed some light on the relations 
of the first three salts with respect to miscibility and capacity 
of forming parallel growths. It must be inferred that these 
two properties depend on the possibility of a fitting together 
of tho two structures—in no other way does the role played 
by the molecular volume admit of interpretation. The large 
difference between the molecular volumes of the potassium and 
curium salts leads to correspondingly large differences in the 
values of the topic axes, which, it will be remembered, furnish 
a measure of the relative distances between contiguous molecules 
of the space lattices. Apparently these differences have over¬ 
stepped the limit of mutual accommodation and the two sub¬ 
stances will neither mix nor form parallel growths. The limit 
is not exceeded, however, when either tho rubidium or the 
ammonium salt is compared with the potassium and caesium 
salts. These considerations illustrate the value of the concep¬ 
tion of topic axes in comparisons of the members of an iso- 
morphous series—a value which has not been diminished by the 
results of X-ray work. 3 

1 Sc* Tutton, Crystalline Structure fl)u( Chemical CouiUttUion (Macmillan, 
19 tU). 

1 Tutton, Frac , Roy. Sac., 1917, [A] t 83» 72, 
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I dimorphism *-—When two substances are isgmorphous with 
one another and one of them is dimorphous, crystallising in 
two distinct forms, it is often found that the second substance is 
also dimorphous, and that each of its two forms corresponds with 
one of the forms of the first substance, a double isomorphism 
being thus exhibited. Such substances arc said to be isodmor- 
phoits, and cases of isotrimorphixm are also known* The trioxides 
of arsenic and antimony serve qb a striking example of iso- 
diniorphism. For a long time these compounds were known to 
occur only in forms which were not isomorphous, and this was 
the more remarkable as their elementary constituents exliibit 
such a close analogy* It was afterwards found that arsenious 
oxide, As 4 O 0 , which usually crystallises in regular octahedra 
(arsenolite), is occasionally met with in rhombic crystals (claudet* 
ite), exactly identical in form with those in which antimonious 
oxide, Sb 4 O fl , commonly occurs in nature (valentinite)* A 
mineral consisting of this latter oxide, and called senarmontite, 
was next discovered* The crystals of this are octahedral, bo 
that the isodimorphism of these substances is now completely 
proved, especially since it has been found possible to produce 
the octahedral crystals of antimonious oxide artificially* 



SYSTEMATIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MEI..„„ 

AND THEIR DERIVATIVES. 

* 

125 In the following systematic description of the metals, 
the latter arc classified in groups according to the periodic system,* 
each of these groups being further divided into two or more, 
sub-groups. The members of each sub-group are described in 
the order of their atomic weight. 


GROUP 1. 


St(h-grottp (a). 

The Alkali Metak 
Lithium 
Sodium 
Potassium 
Rubidium 
Cesium 


Subgroup (ft). 

The Copper Group. 
Copper 
Silver 
Gold 


The metals of this group ad form characteristic series of salts 
in which the metal is apparently monovalent, and except in the 
cases of copper and gold this series of salts is by for the most 
important. The division into sub-groups is more sharply defined 
than is usually the case, the metals copper, silver, and gold, 
which, a# already pointed out, fall near the centre of the “ double 
periods n (p. D4), showing only a limited resemblance to the 
alkali metals. The resemblance is most, prominent in the case 
of the two typical elements, lithium and sodium, the salts of 
which are frequently isomorphous with the corresponding silver 
Jalts + In the exact classification according to the periodic 
system, sodium belongs to the sub-group (i), for like copper, 
diver, and gold it is a member of one of the “ odd ” periods; 
n its properties, however, it so closely resembles the metals of 
he sub-group (a) that it is described together with these. 
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THE ALKALI METALS. 

The above name is given to this group because the two 
moat important members, sodium and potassium, are constituents 
of the substances which have been long known by the name of 
alkalis. The name alkali is first found in the works of the 
Latin Gebcr, and is the name there given to the soluble salt 
obtained by the lixiviation of tho ashea of sea-plants. We 
find the same word employed to designate also the carbonate 
of potash obtained by a similar treatment of the ashes of land- 
plants. The difference between the alkalis potash and soda 
was at that time not understood, and in order to distinguish 
them from the carbonate of ammonia, the volatile alkali, they 
were both termed the fixed alkali. The distinction between 
the mild and caustic alkalis had long been known, and the 
mode of converting tho former into the latter by boiling their 
solutions with lime was a well-recognised process. We have 
seen (Vol. I., p, 1G) that Black, in the year 1755, was the first 
to explain this change, as he proved that the mild alkalis contain 
fixed air or carbon dioxide. 

The first dear distinction between the two alkalis, potash 
and soda, appears to have been made by Duhamel in the year 
173ti, although Stahl pointed out that the alkali contained in 
common salt Is different from that contained in wood-ashes, 
and this difference was indicated by the first being termed the 
mineral and the second the vegetable alkali, Marggiaf showed 
in 1759 that the suits of the two alkalis possess totally distinct 
properties, and that whilst those of the common alkali tinge tho 
fiame of a spirit-lamp violet, those containing the base of common 
salt impart a yellow colour to the flame. It was, however, 
pointed out by Klaproth that the vegetable alkali potash was 
contained in several minerals, such as leucite; the special name 
potash in English, polos ,se in French, and kali in German, was 
given to this particular alkali, Klaproth suggested for the 
mineral alkali the name natron , in English soda^ in French sonde. 
These names had formerly been used indiscriminately for any 
alkali. 

Up to the year 1807 the alkalis were considered to be simple 
substances. Lavoisier had indeed considered that they probably 
contained oxygen, from analogy with other well-known metallic 
oxides, hut Davy was the first to isolate the metals. 
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A few years later (IS17), the lithium compounds were dis¬ 
covered by Arfvedson, and in 1860 the two remaining metals, 
rubidium and caelum, were isolated by Bunsen and KirchhofL 
Careful search has been made for an alkali metal of higher atomic 
weight than cmsium, without result, and it seems probable that 
no such dement exists, 1 

The alkali metals are all soft, silvery metals, which may be 
Teadily fused and volatilised, the melting and boiling points 
becoming lower with increasing atomic weight. The specific 
gravity increases with, but less rapidly than, the atomic weight, 
the atomic volume therefore becoming greater as we ascend the 
series. They are the most strongly electro positive of the mob la, 
their hydroxides being the most powerful bases known; within 
the group itself the basicity increases with atomic weight, that 
of cars hi in hydroxide being the greatest. 

The alkali metals form only one series of stable salts, and in 
these they arc monovalent; a few halogen derivatives are known 
in which they have a valency of 3, G, 7, or even 9, but these 
readily decompose into the free halogens and the monovalent 
halide. With very few exceptions all the salts are soluble v 1 
water, those of lithium being the least soluble. 

They combine with oxygen to form oxides of the general 
formula M^O, which corresj>ond to the stable salts; these are, 
however, dilticult to prepare in the free state, since they combine 
very readily with oxygen, forming higher oxides, and with water, 
forming the characteristic hydroxides MGH, which are produced 
also by the action of the metals on water. 

TIichc metals all unite directly with hydrogen, forming crystal¬ 
line hydrides, (MU)*, which are dccomjwsed by water, 

LITHIUM, Li = 6*94. At.No.3. 

127 Jdthium was discovered in 1817 by Aug. Arfvedson 
whilst he was working in the laboratory of Berzelius, 8 fie 
obtained a new alkali, and Berzelius gave to it the name tUkia. 
It was first found in several minerals from the iron mines of 
Uto in Sweden, especially petalite and spodumene. 

Lithium is derived from Aafleos, stony, as it was then believed 
to be an alkali whose presence was confined to mineral matter 

1 Seq, Baxter, J, Amer. Cktm. Soc> t 1015, 37, ££G; UermLi and 
Wyckoff, Ibid , 1920, 42, m. 

* ifchtveiflga-'s Journnit 1817, £2, 03; Ann. Chita. Fhys., 1810, 10, 82, 

VOL. II. (I,) H 
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in contradistinction to the other alkalis which were found in 
vegetable and animal bodies* Since that time, however, lithium 
has been shown to be very generally distributed throughout the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, this fact having been first 
ascertained by Bunsen and Kirchhoff in their earliest research 
on spectrum analysis in 18G0 (p. 168). 1 

Sources of Lithium.— The most important minerals containing 
this element are triphylite, (LiNa) 3 K) 4 + (FeMn) 3 (P0 4 ) a , or 
(LiNa)(FeMn)PO v containing from l*fi to 3-7 per cent of lithium; 
petalite , LiAl(Si a 0 5 ) 2 , containing 2*7 to 3*7 per cent* of lithium; 
lepidolitc or Hthia-mica, 1'3 to 5'7 per cent.; sp&hmctic or 
trhhane, LiA1 (Si0 3 } a , 3-8 to 5-6 per cent. Smaller quantities 
oflithium, whose presence can be ascertained by the spectroscope, 
&tc found in a large number of minerals. The water of certain 
mineral springs also contains large quantities of dissolved lithium 
salts. Thus Berzelius 2 in 1822 detected this element in the 
water of Egger-Franzensbad, and in 1825 in the springs at Karls¬ 
bad and Marienbad* The spectroscope has since shown that 
lithium occurs in most mineral waters, in sea-watcr, and m that 
of almost every river 3 and surface spring, Home mineral springs 
contain lithium in considerable quantity. Thus Bunsen found 
295-2 mgrm. of lithium chloride in one litre of the water of the 
Murspring at Baden-Baden, 4 and W* A* Miller* found 372 mgrm, 
iu one Jitre from a spring in the Wheal Clifford mine at Redruth 
in Cornwall, 

By the decomposition of locks containing lithium this metal 
finds its way into the soil. It has been detected in that of the 
Limagne d’Auvergne, and can be traced in the ashes of the 
plants which grow in that district (Truchot), 3 It is widely 
distributed throughout the vegetable kingdom, occurring in the 
ash of the vine, and in that of many cereals, in sea weed and in 
tobacco (Bunsen and Kirchhoff). It has been found especially 
in the leaves of many plants, in cacao, coffee, and sugar-cane 
as well as in the residues from the extraction of beet-sugar, 7 
It appears that lithium salts cannot replace potassium salts in 
plants; indeed, when added in quantity they generally seem to 
act as a poison. In certain plants, however, such as for instance 

1 Phd. Mag., I860, (4), SO, 97* > Pogg, A **., 1825, 4* 24ft. 

* On Thtrai* Wnbr. A*«idF.Dupri* Phil Mag> t 1S00, [41 £0, 373* 

* Jahre& t , 1S01, 1091. 6 Ctem, News, 1804, 10, 1S1. 

* Be r, t 1874, 7, Cwnpt. rod,, 1874, 70, 1022. 

1 Lippmami, Bet., 1897, 30, 5037* See aha Tttherm&k, Jnifn. Chtm. Sm., 
1900, AtatT,,U. 23ft, 
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the Samolm Valerandi, lithium appears to act beneficially, 
inasmuch as the stronger plants contain most lithium. 

From the vegetable world lithium finds its way into the animal 
kingdom; thus Bunsen and Kirch ho ft observed its presence 
in the ashes of milk and in human blood and muscular tissue, 1 
Nor is lithium a metal which is confined to terrestrial matter, 
for Bunsen 2 * 4 detected it in two meteoric masses, one of which 
fell at Juvenas in France on May 15th, 1821, and the other at 
Parnallee in^Southern India on February 28th, 1857, and. Kngel- 
hack * found lithium in a meteorite from the Cape. 

12 B Ertravtion of JAthivm Salts. —1. From petalite and lepi- 
dolite. The first method of extraction, prop(>scd by Berzelius* 
consists in fusing the powdered mineral with double its weight 
of lime* On dissolving the fused mass in hydrochloric acid, and 
evaporating with sulphuric acid, the lithium is obtained 3n solu¬ 
tion as sulphate, together with some aluminium sulphate and 
gypsum. The first salt is precipitated by addition of chalk, and 
the second by ammonium oxalate. This method was improved 
by iicgnault and again much simplified by Troost, 5 This latter 
chemist fuses the following mixture at a very high temperutuft 
in a wind furnace : finely powdered lepidelite, 10 parts; barium 
carbonate, 10 parts; barium sulphate, 5 parts; potassium sul¬ 
phate, 3 parts. The heavy silicate and sulphate of barium sink 
to the bottom, and a layer of the sulphates of potassium and 
lithium is found at the top of the fused mass. These can be 
extracted by simple lixiviatiom The sulphates are then con¬ 
verted into chlorides by the addition of barium chloride, the 
chlorides evaporated to dryness, and the lithium chloride 
extracted by treatment with a mixture of absolute alcohol and 
ether, or preferably, with pyridine. • 

An alternative method for the preparation of lithia from 
lepidolifce, described by Schieflelin and Cappon,* is to decompose 
the finely powdered mineral with concentrated sulphuric acid 
by careful ignition at a temperature which is gradually raised 
from 120° to 340*, The mass is digested with water, the silica 
removed by filtration, and the aluminium sulphate converted 
into potash alum by the addition of potassium sulphate, A 
portion of the alum separates as crystals on standing, and the 

1 See duo Hermann, Pfizer 1 * ArdiWt 1006, 100, 

1 Annokn, 1861, lift, S53, * Po&, A**,* HI 512, 

4 TraitA, B, 89. * Compt. rtnd., ISfiG, 43, 921. 

4 J* Sec. Chm. htd. t 1908, 87, 649* 
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remainder is removed by the successive addition of calcium 
carbonate and freshly precipitated aluminium hydroxide’ the 
last traces of aluminium are separated hy the addition of calcium 
carbonate, the solution being made alkaline by slaked lime. 
The filtrate ig concentrated, the calcium salts are precipitated as 
calcium oxalate, and traces of iron and manganese by potassium 
hypochlorite. The solution of lithium sulphate thus obtained 
is separated, and converted into carbonate by treatment with a 
slight excess of potassium carbonate solution, t 
2. For the purpose of extracting lithium salts from triphylitc, 
a process proposed by Hugo Midler 1 is the best. This consists 
frf dissolving the mineral in hydrochloric acid, oxidising with 
nitric acid, precipitating the phosphoric acid with a ferric salt, 
evaporating to dryness, and extracting with hot water. Chlorides 
of manganese and lithium are thus dissolved. The manganese 
ia precipitated by barium sulphide, and the excess of barium 
removed by sulphuric acid. Lithium oxalate is obtained by 
evaporating with oxalic acid, which on ignition gives the carbonate. 

I 2 Q Preparation of Lithium,—The attempts made by Arfved- 
sou and Gmelin to prepare metallic lithium were fruitless. They 
endeavoured to separate the metal by the electrolysis of its salts, 
but tile battery they used was not powerful enough. Later on, 
the decomposition of lithia w T as tried by heating it with iron and 
carbon; these experiments also proved abortive. Then Davy 
succeeded in obtaining a small quantity of the metal by elec¬ 
trolysis, but was unable to examine its properties. In 1858 
Bunsen and Matthicssen were the first to obtain lithium in 
quantity by electrolysis and to examine its properties care¬ 
fully. Bunsen thus described the process: 2 “ l J ure chloride 
of lithium is fused over a Berzelius’ spirit-lamp (or Bunsen’s 
gas lamp), in a small thick porcelain crucible and is decomposed 
by a zinc-carbon battery consisting of four to si\ cells. The 
positive pole is a small splinter of gas-coke, and the negative 
an iron wire about the thinness of a knitting-needle. After 
a few seconds, a small silver-white regulus is formed under the 
fused chloride round the iron wire and adhering to it, which 
after two or three minutes attains the size of a Email pea : to 
obtain tbe metal the wire pole and the regulus are lifted out of 
the fused mass by a small flat spoon-shaped iron spatula. The 
wire can then be withdrawn from the still melted metal, which 
is protected from ignition by the chloride of lithium, with which 
1 Annalen, 1853, 05i !fil. 1 Joum. Chtm. Sac*, I860, 143. 
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it is coated* The metal may now be easily taken off the spatula 
with a penknife, after having been cooled under rock oil. A* 
this operation can he repeated every three minutes, an ounce 
of chloride of lithium may be reduced in a very short time.” 

For the preparation of the metal on a somewhat larger scale 
it is advisable to employ a mixture of the chlorides of potassium 
and lithium in equal weights/ or preferably lithium bromide 
to which 10—15 per cent, of the chloride has been added. 3 The 
metal can J»e obtained also by electrolysing solutions of the 
chloride in pyridine, 8 and in various alcohols. 1 * 

Lithium cannot be obtained in a similar manner to that by 
which sodium and potassium are prepared, viz., by he;d3ii£ 
the carbonate with charcoal, or the hydroxide with iron (Troost), 
but it distils over when pieces of magnesium are added to lithium 
hydroxide heated in an iron retorts 

Properties— Lithium is a solid, possessing a silver-like lustre, 
but tarnishing on exposure to the air. It is much less oxidisable 
than potassium or sodium, ft is not so soft as these metals, but 
is softer than lead, anti makes a grey streak on paper. Lithium 
can be pressed into wire, and can be welded at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures, It melts at 180*1°, 8 and if the melted metal be 
pressed between two sheets of glass, a surface is obtained which 
exhibits the colour and brilliancy of polished silver. Lithium 
floats on petroleum, and is the lightest of all known bodies 
which are solid at the ordinary temperature, its specific gravity 
varying from 0-5891 to 0-5983 (Jbmsen) t 

Heated in the air lithium ignites at a temperature above its 
fusing point, burning tranquilly with a bright white light. It 
burns also when heated in hydrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, 
dry carbon dioxide, or sulphur vapour;# it combines readily 
with nitrogen on heating, and slowly absorbs the gas even at 
the ordinary temperature, forming the nitride, AVhcn thrown 
on to water it oxidises, but does not fuse like sodium. Nitric 
acid acts on lithium so violently, that it fuses and often ignites. 
Sulphuric acid attacks it slowly, but dilute sulphuric and hydro- 

1 Giuitz, L’Electrochimt, 1S0G T October. 

* Hull Mid JohmuiBen, Ztit. 190C, 12, ISC. 

* Kabienbcrgp Physical Chtm. t 1890, 3. G02- 

* Patton and Mott, J. Physical CJietn., 1904, 9, 153, 

1 Warren, Cktm, Havs, 1990,7^ 6* 

* Bernini and Canton i, Nztoro Cijn., 1914, [0], 8, it 241; cf. Ruff and 
Johannaen, Ztit. Ekktrvehm., 1900, 18. 180; Bernini, Physikdl*Zeit. f 1905, 
fc74. 
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chloric adds quickly. Silica, glass, and porcelain arc attacked 
by lithium at a temperature below 200° (Bunsen and Matthiessen). 
Lithium is more electro-negative than sodium. *It amalga¬ 
mates readily with mercury, but the highest compound formed 
is LiHg ^. 1 


COMPOUNDS OF LITHIUM. 

130 Lithium Jltfdri^e, Tall. —Lithium combines with hydrogen 
slowly at a dull red heat, and rapidly at a bright red heat with 
incandescence, forming the white solid hydride, density 0-816, 
which melts at fi80 rt , It decomposes partially when slowly 
heated, and at 000° has a dissociation pressure of 27 mm. At 
a red heat the hydride hums in chlorine, yielding hydrogen 
chloride and lithium chloride, whilst with hydrogen chloride 
it forms the chloride and hydrogen (Guntz). It slowly alters in 
the air; with water it gives hydrogen and the hydroxide* Lithium 
hydride acts as a salt on electrolysis, yielding lithium at the 
cathode and hydrogen at the anode* 

Lit hi u Hi- Oxide t Li 2 0, 0 ml Lit Mum II i/d-mrid c, Li O H .— 
Dry oxygen does not act upon lithium at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture. Indeed the metal may be melted in dry air without 
losing its brilliancy. Heated much above IH(T, lithium takes 
fire and burns brilliantly in the air with the formation of lithium 
oxide, or lithia, which is coloured yellow by a small quantity 
of a higher oxide and volatilises slowly at G0Q 0 .* It may be 
prepared in a purer state by heating nitrate of lithium in a silver 
basin, and also by heating the hydroxide or carbonate in a 
current of dry hydrogen at 780*. It forms a white crystalline 
mass which dissolves slowly in water with the formation of a 
hydrated form of the hydroxide, LiOIf. The anhydrous hydroxide 
can only be prepared from the hydrate, LlOIIJLO, by heating 
the latter in a current of hydrogen below 140 3 , It forms a white, 
jwrmis mass. The hydrate is prepared by adding the calculated 
quantity of barium hydroxide to lithium nulphate and concentrate 
ing the resulting solution after filtering off the barium sulphate; 
crystals are thus obtained which are freed from water by heating 

1 Smith, Zeil pnorg^ Chm. r 1012,74* 172. 

* * Gunti , Compt. raid., 189ft, 122, 2*4; 123,004. 

* Moen, Zcit. ftnorg r ChtiA. t 1920,113, 179, 

* Lebeiu, Compt, rend., 1903,136, 1253. 
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to 33* in & current of pure hydrogen . 1 A second crystalline 
hydrate, 2 LiOH,H t O, has also been obtained . 2 , 

Lithium Peroxide , Li a 0 2 .—When hydrogen peroxide and alcohol 
arc added to a solution of the hydroxide, the compound 
ig precipitated in hard, colourless crystals, 
which yield the anhydrous peroxide, when they are kept 

over phosphoric oxide* 

131 j Salts of Lithium .—Many of the salts of lithium are iso- 
morphous \yth those of sodium and silver, whilst in the alums 
this element can replace potassium and the other alkali metals. 
Lithium differs in a marked manner from sodium, potassium, etc,, 
by forming a sparingly soluble carbonate, phosphate and fluoric 

Lithium Flaoi'ide, LiF, is a white crystalline salt, less soluble 
than the carbonate (2-7 gm, per litre), and its precipitation by 
means of pure ammonium fluoride is the best method for the 
purification of lithium salts , 4 

Lithium Chloride, LiCL—This salt is formed when lithium 
burns in chlorine, or when lithia or the carbonate is dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid. Its preparation from spodumenc and petalite 
has already been described. liy evaporating the aqueous 
solution above 15-5°, or the alcoholic solution over sulphuric 
acid, the chloride is obtained in octahedra. The fused salt has 
a specific gravity of 2'068 at 25°, and melts at 606° (Jtuff and 
.rohnnnsen ) 5 to a mobile liquid; it is one of the nu>st deliquescent 
salts known, and is also very soluble in many of the alcohols 
and pyridine. When its aqueous solution is evaporat-cd to dryness 
traces of hydrochloric acid are given off, a little lithia being 
formed, and on redissolving, the liquid has an alkaline reaction. 
Three hydrated chlorides arc known, viz,, LiCljl^O, LiCl/Jl^O, 
and SLiCbUHoO. 

One hundred parts of water dissolve: 

At O a 20“ f>&° 80° 140* ISO 4 

Li Cl 63*7 807 J 0 L 2 115 139 145 parts 

The saturated solution boils at 171° (Krcmcrs). 

The chloride forms a series of unstable additive compounds 
with 1, 2, 3, and 4 molecules of ammonia.® 

1 Dittmar, J. Boc. Chtm. Ind, t 1888, % 731; do Forced, Cvmpt. rend,, 
10O7 t 1«, 1331 and H03. 

* Muretov, Ber. t 1872, 6, 331; Gottlg, Btr. t 18&7, 20, 2012, 

a do Forcmnd, Cbmpt, rend,, 1000,130* 1490. 

* Ritih&nk, /, Amer. CAem. 8oe, t 1910, 30* 19, 

1 Z&L EWdrochtm,, 1909, IS, 188. 

* Bomuefoi, Ann. Cta'm. Phys. t 1901, [7], £3> 317. 
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Lithium lodottitrachloridej LiICl 4 ,4H ? 0, ia obtained by the 
action of chlorine on a solution of lithium chloride and iodine 
in dilute hydrochloric acid, and crystallises in needles. 1 

Lithium Perchlorate, LiC10 4l 3H 3 0,i9 readily obtained by evapor- 
ating lithium chloride with perchloric acid. The anhydrous salt 
melts without decomposition at 230° and contains a higher 
proportion of available oxygen than any other known compound. 
It was for this reason selected by Richards 2 for the determination 
of the atomic weights of silver and lithium. 

Lithium Svlphofe, LijSO^ILO, is obtained by dissolving the 
carbonate in dilute sulphuric acid, and crystallises in thin niono- 
cifciic plates which dissolve readily in water and alcohol It forms 
double salts with other alkali sulphates: LiaSO^NaaSOjJSlljO; 
Iri^SO^KjSO^ LijSO^tNH^jSO^, 13 The acid sidphate t LiHSO if 
is also known. 4 

Lithium Nitride Li 3 N.—Lithium absorbs nitrogen at the 
ordinary temperature. Tim reaction takes place with incan¬ 
descence when the metal is heated in a stream of the gna* with 
formation of +ke nitride, Li 3 N, which is T however, best prepared 
p'dre by heating the metal very gently in an iron dish in a slow 
stream of nitrogen. 6 It fuses at 810--845°, and attacks most 
substances when in the molten state. 7 

JAfhutmamiihi Li NIL, is formed slowly by the prolonged 
action of liquid ammonia on metallic lithium at the ordinary 
temperature in a scaled tube/ It is obtained also by heating 
the nitride in either hydrogen or ammonia at temperatures 
Lrctween 34G 5 and ISO 0 . 9 The amide forms white, shining 
crystals which melt at 373—375* when heated in a sealed 
tube. 

Lithiumimide, Li s NH, is obtained by heating lithiumainide 
from 360* to 450° in a silver dish, as a white, partially fused 
mass which is decomposed at GOO 5 , On exposure to sunlight 
it is decomposed with the formation of the nitride and amide, 16 


1 ’VVfUs and Wheeler* onorg, Cheat., 1891, 2, 255. 
1 Am*. Chtm ,* 5*. 1910, 32, 8. 

1 H]iiclrtir, C<myt, rend. t 1912,155, 340, 

* Schultz, Pogg. Ann., L8CS* 133, 137, 

1 DebluiUrce, Comyt. ret id,* 1895* DSl» 880. 

* Guntz, Compt. read., 1890* 123, 905. 

7 D&lort and Miltlauz, McnakAo 1910* 31* 981. 

, * Msd Geoigea, £er., 1911, 41* 502. 

1 Dalert &utl MiJdauz, 1912, 3}* S3. 

» BtT. t 1911, 44, 502- 1012, 38> 63. 
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Lithium Azoimide, LiN a , crystallises with 1H 2 0 in colourless 
hygroscopic needles and explodes between 115° and 29& s . 1 

Lithium Nitrite, LlNO^H^O, is prepared by the action of silver 
nitrite on aqueous lithium chloride* 3 

Lithium Nitrate, LiNO a , is prepared by dissolving the carbonate 
in nitric acid, and is very soluble in water or alcohol. It 
crystallises iu anhydrous rhombohedra, isomorphous with sodium 
nitrate (Troost). 

The solid salt in equilibrium with a saturated solution contains 
SllgO up to a temperature of 29 0° and a concentration of 57-5 
per cent., JiljO from 29-6° to CM’, and above this temperature 
is the anhydrous salt* 3 

Normal Lithium Phosphate, Li 3 P0 4 , is distinguished from 
the phosphates of the other alkali metals by its slight solubility 
in water, iu this respect resembling the phosphates of the next 
group of metals* It is precipitated as a crystalline powder 
by adding a lithium salt to sodium phosphate together with 
caustic sodsi^ It may be obtained also by acting on lithium 
carbonate with phosphoric acid. It dissolves in 2,539 parts of 
water, and in 3,920 of water rendered alkaline by ammonia. 
In presence of ammonium salts it Is much more soluble, and 
is precipitated from the solution by heating with caustic potash. 
It is readily soluble in hydrochloric and nitric acids; baryta 
water precipitates the phosphoric acid from the solution as 
barium phosphate, the whole of the lithium salt remaining in 
solution (W* Mayer}* When a nitric acid solution of the normal 
salt is evaporated and the excess of free acid driven off, the di¬ 
hydrogen salt, LiHiFOj, remains. Evaporation over sulphuric 
acid deposits deliquescent crystals. 

Lithium Carbide, Lj 2 0 2 , is formed \vhen_a mixture of the car¬ 
bonate with sugar charcoal is heated in the electric furnace,* 
and when metallic lithium is heated with carbon, or in a current 
of carbon monoxide or dioxide** It is a transparent, colourless, 
crystalline mass of sp* gr. 1-65 at 18°, and is a powerful reducing 
agent It inflames in fluorine and chlorine at the ordinary 
temperature, and is readily attacked by bromine, iodine, oxygen, 

1 Dcnni* (Hid Benedict, Zt.iL atiorg, Chtm„ 189S, 17, IS; Curl in a and 
J. pr. rA<m, r 1808, [2], 201, 

1 OflwaW, Ann. Chim. t 1014, [9], 1, 32. 

* Dorman and Bmt, Joum, Cfem, flor., 1003, 53. 335, 

* Compare Quartbrcli, 1907, 37, [IJ, CDS. 

fl MoIhhi, Compt. rtnd., ISOS, 12& 302; 1898, IBS, 302. 

■ Gnnla, Compt, rend,, 1806,123. 1273; 1808,180, 180G. 
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sulphur, phosphorus, and arsenic. Water decomposes it, forming 
lithium hydroxide and pure acetylene. It can be prepared also 
by acting on lithium dissolved in liquid ammonia with acetylene 
at — 40° to —80°, and heating the crystalline compound, 
C^Li ai C s tl£ P 2NH;j, which is formed* 1 

Heated in nitrogen at 925° lithium carbide forms lithium 
cyanamide, with some dicyanamide and cyanide; the nitrogen 
absorption is more rapid than for calcium carbide* 3 

Lithium Cyanide, LiCN, is obtained by the action of hydro- 
cyanic acid on lithium hydroxide in absolute alcohol’or benzene* 8 
It forms an argmlicyanide, LiAg(CN) a , and ferro- and ferri- 
&jg.nides t Iji 4 Fe(€N) 6l fiTI K 0 and Li 3 Fe(CNJ ftJ 4H 2 0. 

JVor/nd Lithium Carbonate, This salt, unlike the 

carbonates of the other alkali metals, is but slightly soluble in 
water, thus more nearly resembling the carbonates of the next 
group of metals. It forms a crystalline powder when a con¬ 
centrated solution of lithium chloride is poured into a solution 
of ammonium carbonate in aqueous ammonia, the mixture being 
[mated so long as the precipitate increases in bulk. 

„The carbonate commences to decompose at about (KXf into 
carbon dioxide and lithium oxide, which slowly volatilises; * 
when heated in a current of hydrogen at 780° the whole of the 
carbon dioxide is expelled. 5 

One hundred parts of water dissolve at; 

ur atr jar ivp uxr 

1-539 HOG T329 1181 0'8GG 0-728 

parts of lithium carbonate. 8 The solubility is increased by 
various sodium and potassium salts, and still more by ammonium 
salts. 7 

If the solution is slowly evaporated crystalline crusts or small 
transparent crystals of the salt separate out, and if these are 
suspended in water and carbon dioxide is passed in, lithium 
hydrogen carbonate, LiHCO.,, is formed. On evaporation the 
solution loses carbon dioxide, again depositing the normal salt* 

1 Mobwn, CompU rend., 1898, 127, 911* 

* Tucker Lnd Muody, J. Am*. Chtm. Soc., 10L1, 33, 1478. 

a Meyer, ZeiL awry, Chen ,, 1920, HEk 203, 

1 Lobonii, Ctmpt. r rod., 1903,136, 1250, 

1 Dittmar, J, Soc. Che in. Ind., 1883, 7, 731; do Fnicrand, Compt, fetid,, 
1907, 144,1402* 

* Bowad,V, flitw. Phtft. Chen. 8oc, t 1884, i, (SOI* 

7 Geffekon, ZeiL anoty. Chetn,, 1905, 43, 197, 
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Lithium carbonate is employed in medicine, especially in gouty 
affections, since it acts as a solvent for uric acid. 

Lithium Silidde > Li 6 Si £ , is prepared by heating lithium and 
silicon together in a vacuum, and removing the excess of lithium 
by liquid ammonia or by heating to 500° in i wcuo. It forma 
small lustrous crystals of a deep indigo blue colour, has the sp. gr, 
1-12, and decomposes into its elements above 600°, This com- 
pound acts as a vigorous reducing agent, burns when heated in 
the air or oxygen, and is decomposed when heated in hydrogen 
and the halogens. Concentrated hydrochloric acid decomposes 
it, forming silicoefchane, SigH fi , and water produces a violent 
reaction, the silicocthane, which is probably the first product 
being decomposed by the lithium hydroxide also formed, 1 

Lithium OrMotfltoVflte, L^SlOj, prepared by fusing lithium 
carbonate with the requisite quantity of silica, crystallises in 
the same form as olivine; the nwtctsfficalc, Li 2 RiO gj has the same 
form as hypersthene. The orthosilicafe meltw at 1215°, the 
nwtasiUcata at 1180° (Rieke and Endell) 2 or at 1202° (Jaeger). 3 
Both silicates are partly decomposed by water, but the latter 
has been obtained as a monohydrate, Li 2 Si0 3 ,ir a 0, insoluble ip 
water.* The systems formed by each of these silicates with the 
corresponding aluminium silicate, and the system LiA10 a -Si0 2 
have been investigated and evidence has been obtained of the 
existence of the compounds; 3 2fA1 s (SiO a , m. p, 9G5°; 
Li a Si0 3l Al s (Si0 3 ) 3l m, p, 1275"; Li^iO^SiO^, m. r . 1330°; 
LiAlSi 3 O p , in. p, 1250,°; LiAlSi 4 O 10 , m. p, 1200”, lithium 
can also, like sodium and potassium, form soluble silicates con¬ 
taining excess of acid over base. 6 


Detection and Estimation of Lithium. 

133 The presence of extremely small traces of lithium com- 
pounds ( in ow wo a milligram) can bo ascertained with 
certainty by means of the spectroscope. The luminous vapour 
of lithium, obtained by bringing a trace of a salt on a fine platinum 
wire into the nonduminous gas flame, gives, when examined 

1 Moiaean, Contjrf. rend., 1002,134, 1083, 

* Sprechsaal, 1910, 43, 683, 

■ J. Wmhivgton. Acad , Sti., 1911,1, 49. 

4 Yertflrborg, Mtdd* A* VetawkapaaJkad* A T oW-/n«f., 1019,6 P No. 30, 

1 Ball-6 and Dittler, ZeiL anttrg* Chm. r 1912, 7B> 39. * 

* Veaterborg, Joe. cif. 
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by the spectroscope, two sharply defined lines—the one a very 
weak yellow line, Li/7 (wave-length 6104), the other a bright 
red line, Lioc (wave-length = 6708), Not only do all the lithium 
salts when thus heated give this reaction, but ashes of plants 
and the lithium minerals only require for this purpose to be held 
in the flame. Natural silicates which contain only traces of 
lithium must first be subjected to,the following treatment. 
A small portion of the substance is digested with hydrofluoric 
acid, and the residue moistened with sulphuric acid and heated; 
the dry mass is then treated with alcohol, and the extract allowed 
to evaporate in a shallow dish. The solid particles arc scraped 
rf and brought into the flame on the platinum wire (Bunsen). 

Lithium is separated from all the heavy and earthy metals 
in the ordinary process of analysis. It may be separated from 
potassium by precipitating the latter metal as the platinichloridc 
or perchlorate, the corresponding lithium salts being soluble. 
It can he separated from sodium by the solubility of lithium 
chloride in a mixture of ether and absolute alcohol, but as by 
this process a small quantity of sodium chloride is found to be 
dissolved, it is best to determine the amount of chlorine in a 
given weight of the mixed chlorides, from which the quantities 
of lithium and sodium may be calculated. The best method 
for the separation of lithium chloride from the other alkali 
chlorides is to digest the solid chlorides repeatedly with pyridine, 1 
or, better, &obutyl alcohol, 2 in which the lithium chloride 
only is soluble; the chloride is then recovered from the pyridine 
solution and converted into and weighed as lithium sulphate. 

The atomic weight of lithium was first accurately determined 
by Mallet in I860 and 1859, and by K + Diehl in 1862. It was 
afterwards determined by Stas by converting the chloride into 
the nitrate, and by the determination of chlorine in lithium 
chloride, the atomic weight deduced from these numbers being 
7'03. Richards and Willard 3 have since redetermined the 
atomic weight by converting the chloride into silver chloride, 
and obtained the value C-94 (Ag= 107-88), which is now (1922) 
accepted, 

1 Kahlenlcrg and Kr&uekopf, J, Amer< Soc., 1008, 1104, 

s Winkler, ZeiL urntl. Chen. f M3, S3, 828. 

3 Jy Amer> Uhem. Soc., 1010, 32, *, 
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SODIUM, Na — 23 . 00 . At. No. 11 . 

133 In the writings of the Old Testament (Jeremiah, in 22) 
we find a substance used for washing purposes mentioned w 
nether. This same substance is mentioned in Proverbs as being 
one which effervesces when vinegar is poured over it, and in our 
version tins substance is called nitre. In Luther's translation 
the name chalk is given to this body, but there can he little 
doubt that ^y the word nether was meant trona, or the native 
carbonate of soda, to which the names vlrpov in Greek and 
nitrum in Latin were applied. At a later date the name nitrum 
was given to saltpetre; but up to the fourth century there "I& 
no doubt that nitrum signified the carbonate of soda originally 
obtained from the salt lakes in Egypt, to which the names ft# satis 
and spurn a nilri were given. Reasons for believing this are, 
amongst others, the facts stated by Pliny, that this nitrum does 
not decrepitate when thrown on the firc(“igni non exsilit nitrum') 
as saltpetre does; that it possesses a fatty touch, this property 
being heightened by boiling it with lime; that the nitrum is 
used both with and without oil in tire baths in balneis utunttrr 
(nitro) sine oleo *']; and that it is largely used in the manufacture 
of glass. 

The word nitrum was (p. 240) long applied indiscriminately 
to both soda and potash. The terms soda and natron came into 
general use in the fifteenth century to distinguish fixed alkali 
from nitre. 

134 The sodium compounds occur very abundantly and arc 
universally diffused. Vast quantities of sodium chloride, NaCI, 
me found in extended deposits as rock salt in different parts of 
the world and in various geohjgical formations, whilst the same 
compound occurs in solution in sea-water, salt lakes, Salt 
springs, and many mineral waters. The double fluoride of 
sodium and aluminium, or cryolite, 3 NaF f AlF 3 , is found in large 
quantity in Greenland; sodium nitrate, or Chili saltpetre, 
NaK 0 3 , is deposited in beds several feet thick In the rainless 
districts of Southern Peru and Bolivia; the carbonate, Na^CO^ 
and the. sulphate, NagSOj, are found cither in springs or as 
deposits in the beds of dried-up lakes. Many minerals, especially 
nepheiine, sodalite, alblte, labradorite, contain sodium silicate 
in considerable quantity, whilst traces of sodium compounds 
occur in all silicates. Indeed it is difficult to find any substance 
which does not contain traces of sodium. 
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Sodium compounds are found also in living organisms of all 
kinds. The whole of the animal body, especially the juices, is 
rich in sodium compounds, particularly the carbonate, chloride, 
and phosphate, with sodium salts of organic acids. 

Plants growing in or near the sea contain sulphate, iodide, 
and chloride of sodium. Sodium salts are, however, not char¬ 
acteristic of vegetable life in the same sense that potassium salts 
arc* Thus, whilst the latter alkali is always present in larger 
quantities iu certain organs of the plant than in others, sodium 
appears in general to be equally diffused throughout the whole 
organism. It is also a remarkable fact that the sodium salts 
contained in the ashes of plants arc insoluble in water, as they 
combine with the phosphates of the alkaline earths to form 
insoluble compounds. For this reason the presence of sodium 
compounds in the ashes of plants has often been overlooked. 

Duhamel and Cadet have shown that if the plant Salwh Soda, 
which grows near the sea, and which yields an ash rich in soda 
salts, be transplanted to an inland situation, the ash gradually 
loses in soda and gains in potash, until the whole of the former 
disappears. If inland plants are grown near the sea the reverse 
change takes place (Correuwinder). 

135 Preparation, of Metallic Sodium,— Sodium, like potassium, 
was first obtained in 1807 by Davy 1 by electrolysis of caustic 
soda. Some years later sodium was manufactured by a process, 
proposed by Brunner, of igniting a mixture of sodium carbonate 
and charcoal, and this method was improved by Deville , 2 who 
showed that the manufacture of sodium is simpler and easier 
than that of potassium, as there is no liability to explosions. This 
process, is however, a costly and an uneconomical one, inasmuch 
as a considerable quantity of the sodium is volatilised and bums; 
soifte adheres to the receiver, and the reduction does not occur 
completely, so that in a well-conducted operation the sodium 
obtained is only about one-third of the theoretical yield, and, 
moreover, as it is necessary to expose the retorts to a white heat, 
they are rapidly burnt through and rendered useless. An 
improvement introduced by Castner * in 1886 was the replace¬ 
ment of sodium carbonate by caustic soda. The reaction is 
expressed as follows: 

GNaOH + 2 C =: 2^00* + 3H f -f- 2 Na. 

1 Phil Traim Chim. Fhy». t ISM, [3], 4M. 

1 Sm HoMoe, Pw, Imt. t IBSft, 12, 4S3. 
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By this process, which was successfully worked for some time, 
the price of sodium was materially reduced, hut subsequently 
Costner 1 introduced another method of manufacture, viz., the 
electrolysis of caustic soda, which has placed the sodium industry 
on an entirely new basis, and obviated the great difficulties which 
necessarily beset all the older processes. The temperature of 
decomposition rises only a few degrees above 300° and thus 
the wear and tear of the apparatus is reduced to a minimum, 
whilst at th§ same time the whole of the sodium is obtained as 
metal In the year 1807, Davy, with his battery of 100 cells, 



found it “ impossible to produce the effects of decomposition 
3 U pieces of soda of more than fifteen or twenty grains in weight ”; 
the process has now been so amended that very laige quantities 
yt sodium aTe manufactured annually. 

The apparatus consists of an iron vessel a (Fig. 94) suitably 
nounted in brickwork r, so that the heat applied by the gas 
mrners g may he well distributed. The vessel a is provided 
rith one or mare base pipes b adapted to receive the negative 
electrodes h } which are preferably of metal and pass up into the 
r esael Suspended directly above the cathode A is a tubular 
ron receptacle c which is provided on its upper end with a 
id w-, whilst to its lower edges is secured an iron wire &auze m, 
1 J.Sot.CAtm.Iiul., 1891,10,777: Pfct. No, 1336ft (1890). 
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which, when the receptacle c is placed in position, completely 
surrounds the cathode. The positive electrodes / are made of 
such metal as will withstand the oxidising action o£ the evolved 
gases, as, for instance, nickel, and cither form part of the cover 
of the vessel a or are bolted to it, being so placed that when the 
cover is adjusted the electrodes arc a suitable distance from, 
and directly surround, the gauze m. Electrical connection is 
made between the cover by the connection i with the positive pole 
of the dynamo, and with the negative pole by the connection l. 
The cover is provided with an opening p for the escape of the 
gases resulting from the electrolysis, this opening serving also 
fw the introduction of a thermometer. Insulation is made at 
the points $$, by means of asbestos. The size and distance 
apart of the electrodes are both proportioned to the quantity of 
current to be supplied, the effective action of the apparatus being 
largely dependent on tile accuracy with which tins is carried 
out 

The sodium, being much lighter than the hydroxide, rises 
together with the hydrogen from the negative electrode and 
passes into the receiver the hydrogen escaping mound the 
edges of the cover rc, while the molten metal continues to collect 
in quantity. From time to time this collected metal d is removed 
by means of a large finelyq/crforatcd sjxm, the perforations 
enabling the molten caustic to flow out whilst the metal remains 
in the spoon. Caustic is added to the bath from time to time 
to replace the metal removed, and in this way a continuous process 
may be carried on in an economical manner. 

Any rise of temperature is followed by a proportionate loss 
of product and waste of electrical energy, but it is possible 
so to adjust the electrical current and the quantity of caustic 
alkali forming the electrolyte that the proper temperature will 
be maintained in a previously melted bath without external 
heat; or the current may be temporarily increased in order to 
melt the bath, being subsequently reduced, until the working 
temperature is attained; if large currents are used the bath 
and the electrodes may be artificially cooled by air or water 
circulation. The cathode may be conveniently sealed in the 
extension b by means of molten caustic k which is allowed to 
harden before beginning the process. 

In order to secure a fair yield of metal for the current applied 
it is necessary that the temperature of the electrolyte should 
not be allowed to rise above 330°, or 20° above the melting 
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point of caustic soda. The total current for a cell holding 
100 kgrm. of molten soda is 1200 amperes, giving a current 
efficiency of 45 per cent. 

The sodium thus obtained is sufficiently puTc for ordinary 
purposes, and only requires to be remeltcd and then cast into 
sticks about one inch thick and a foot long. These may be 
preserved in dosed vessels in dry air for a long time without 
undergoing any considerable oxidation, but it is usual first to 
moisten the^ticks with petroleum, When in smaller masses it 
is advisable to keep the sodium under petroleum. 

In the Griesheim contact electrode process, the cathode con¬ 
sists of a vertical iron rod which can bo lowered to make contact 
with the fused soda electrolyte in the bath. As fast as the sodium 
is liberated, the cathode is raised and the end of the sodium rod 
thus formed serves as the cathode. The advantage of this 
process is that the metal is not so much exposed to the solvent 
action of the electrolyte as in the Castner process. 

Many suggestions have been made for the electrolysis of sodium 
chloride whereby metallic sodium and chlorine gas would be the 
products. There appears, however, to be only one plant m 
successful operation in which direct electrolysis of fused sodium 
chloride takes place and for this a circular brick-lined furnace, 
with a circular graphite anode and a hollow iron cathode through 
which the sodium passes to a collector, are used. 

Chemically pure sodium is prepared by distilling pure sodium 
chloride with metallic calcium in vacuo. 1 

ij6 Properties *—Sodium is a white metal possessing a high 
silver-white lustre. It may be obtained in the crystalline con¬ 
dition by scaling up 100 grams of metal in a glass tube filled 
with hydrogen. The sodium is melted at/me end of the glass 
tube and then allowed to filter through some wire gauze placed 
in a narrowed portion of the tube. The melted metal is thus 
rendered perfectly free from oxide, and must be fused in the 
clean part of the tube, allowed to cool partially, and then the 
central liquid portion suddenly poured off from the solidified 
crust. According to Long,* sodium crystallises in the tetragonal 
system, forming acute octahedra, but it probably exists in two 
modifications of which the metastable form, /7-sodium, is the 
less dense, and changes exothermically to a-sodium, the trana- 

1 HaekspiU, Ann. Chini. Phys., 1913, [ 8 ], 28 , G13. * 

1 .hunt. Chem. $K> t iSttl, IS, 123. 
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formation occurring most rapidly at about 95V The density 
of sodium is 0-9723 at 0°. 1 2 * 4 At —20° sodium is rather hard, at 
t)° it is very ductile, at the ordinary temperature it has the con¬ 
sistency of wax* at fiO 0 it is semi-fluid* and it melts at 97'GV form¬ 
ing a liquid resembling mercury in its appearance, Sodium 
boils at 882 9V the vapour Is colourless when seen in thin 
layers, but of a peculiar purple colour by transmitted light 
when seen in quantity (Roscoe and Schuster), and exhibits 
a green fluorescence. 5 * The vapour is monatomic, as shown 
by the ratio of the specific heats, l-fi8°. a With thexception of 
silver, copper, and gold, it conducts heat and electricity better 
than any other metal. The specific resistance is 4-873 x J0^ e 
at 20°, and 9*724 x 10 at 100°, increasing suddenly at the 
melting point, 7 and next to caesium, rubidium, and potassium, 
it is the most electro-positive metal (Bunsen). 

Sodium has been obtained in the colloidal state by the electrical 
method (p. 82), forming an unstable violet-coloured solution 
in ethyl ether. a 

When freely exposed to moist air sodium oxidises like potass¬ 
ium, although not quite so rapidly. It burns with a bright 
yellow' flame when heated in the air, forming the monoxide and 
the dioxide. Thrown on to cold water it floats on the surface* 
disengaging hydrogen and dissolving, but not evolving heat 
enough to ignite the hydrogen. With hot water, or a thick pa&te 
of starch, or wet filter paper, the evolved hydrogen ignites and 
burns with a yellow-tinted sodium flame. 

&$odium is largely used for the manufacture of cyanides and 
sodium peroxide, and for the preparation of silicon, boron, 
and of certain organic substances such as artificial indigo and 
antipyrin, ftodium amalgam is of great service as a reducing 
agent in the laboratory. Thermal analysis and microscopic 

1 (Vlien »a.i\ Wullf, JW. K ♦ A bid. WefmsM. Amsterdam, 1915, 18, 91; 
Culieu (tiwl dc Time, thJ., ISIS, 17, 920; sec &ltu> Cohen and Hiddermaiin, 
i ht(L, 1915, 17, 123-M; Cohen, Trans. Faraday Hoc., 1915,10, 219, 

“ Hacks pilK Ann. Chtm. Fkys., 1013, \&], 28s 913- 

J Hem mi and Cantuni, Nvqvq C T t?n., 1914, pf|, S, ii, 241. 

4 Heycock and Lam plough, Froc. Chm. Hoc., 1912, 28, 3, 

* Wkdtimaiin and -Schmidt, Ann. Phtfs. Chem., 1899, [2], 67 , 447; lVoud 
Phi Mag., 1905, [11], 10, 613; Physical, foil, 1900, 7, 105; Pktl Mag., 
1909, [ 6 ], 12,499; 1909, [fl], IS, 530; JSickendraU Phystkal. Zeit, 1908,9, C03; 
Dunnycr, Compi, rend., 1911,153. 333; 1912,154, 915. 

* ltahilawch, Ann. Physik, 1912, [4J, 38, 1027. 

1 Norihrup, Trans. Attar, EUctrochem* Soe., 1911, 20, 135. 

* thedberg, Per„ 1905, 33. 3019. 
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examination of mercury-sodium alloys have shown that these 
contain compounds of the formulae; N%Hg, Na-jHgj,, Nalf^ 
Na 7 lTg 3j b T aHg a , and Nallg^ 1 


SODIUM COMPOUNDS, 

Sodium: and Oxygen, 

137 Sodium forms two well-defined oxides, a strong basic 
monoxide, Na^O, and a peroxide, Na^O^. In addition to these 
a grey subox id c*passibly exists, and also a sesquioxide, Na^O-j, 

Sodium Sitbo$idt t Na-jO, is stated to be formed, wdurn a clean 
surface of the metal is first exposed to air, and when pure ,ii* 
is passed through sodium just above its melting point. It is 
described as a grey arborescent mass, which burns when heated 
in the air, and decomposes lvater with evolution of hydrogen,* 

Sodivm Monoxide, N^O.—Sodium does not oxidise in perfectly 
dty air, but when heated in slightly moist oxygen it takes fire 
and burns with formation of a mixture of the monoxide and 
peroxide. If the amount of oxygen be limited and the sodium 
be not heated above only the former oxide is obtained^ 
and can be freed from the unaltered metal by distillation in a 
vacuum . 4 

The monoxide can be prepared also by heating sodium nitrate 
or nitrite with metallic sodium,* the nitrogen being liberated : 

2 NaNO^ + GNa — 4Na a O -j- 

It is a white, amorphous mass (Rengade), haying a conch oidal 
fracture, and a sp, gr* of 1 J- 8 US. It melts at a dull red heat, and 
undergoes volatilisation at a still higher temperature (Davy); 
w hen heated above 100 ° it is decomposed into the peroxide and 
metal, but in a vacuum is dissociated at 300°* fl When brought 
in contact with water violent action occurs, sodium hydroxide 
being formed. Carbon dioxide is not absorbed by sodium 
monoxide when cold, but sodium carbonate is formed at 300°. 3 

Sodium monoxide is the oxide corresponding to the mono¬ 
valent sodium salts, to which class, as already stated, all the. 
stable salts belong. They are characterised by the fact that 

1 Van stone, Trans. Faraday $&., 1911, 7r 42* 

1 do Porerand, Oompi. rend., 1898, 1S7. 394, fil4* 

1 Holt and Sims, Journ. Chem. Sac., 1894, 09, 442* 

4 Rpngadc, Campt* rcnd. t 1900, 143, 11G2- 
* German Patent, 142407 (22/7/1902). 

4 Bengadti, Gompt. rend u 1907,144, 7ftt 
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almost all are readily soluble in water, even when the corre- 
^ponding salts o£ the remaining alkali metals are sparingly 
soluble. The least soluble inorganic salt of sodium is the 
metantimonate, 

Sodium Hydroxide, Sodium Hydrate, or Caustic Soda> NaOH.— 
When water is added to sodium monoxide great heat is evolved 
and tile hydroxide is formed; it is obtained also when water is 
decomposed by sodium. It is best prepared in this way by 
placing metallic sodium in a pointed funnel of nickel gausc over 
water contained in a basin, and covering the funm5 with a bell 
jar which stands in the basin, raised from the bottom by some 
pieces of glass rod* The water vapour attacks the sodium, and 
a solution of pure caustic soda (of about 40 per cent, strength) 
is formed, which drips into a platinum or nickel vessel placed 
under the funnel to receive it. The hydrogen evolved passes 
out through the water under the edge of the bell jar. 1 

Care is needed in the construction of the apparatus for this 
preparation, as, if liquid water comes in contact with large 
pieces of sodium, dangerous explosions sometimes occur* The 
cause of these is not definitely known, but they are jxissibly 
due to the presence of carbide in the metal 2 The solution may 
be evaporated, and the caustic soda obtained in a fused state 
and east into sticks. The hydroxide thus obtained is free from 
chloride and sulphate of sodium, and from alumina, silica, and 
oxide of iron. 

The manufacture of caustic soda is described later (pp, 313,32£5). 

Commercial caustic soda often contains sodium chloride, 
sodium sulphate, alumina, and frequently silica and ferric oxide* 
It may be purified by dissolving in pure alcohol, and evaporating 
the clear solution to dryness in a silver basin (South a I'akool, 
Rerthollct). It still contains traces of sodium chloride, carbonate, 
and acetate, the latter being formed by the action of caustic 
soda on the alcohol* 

Caustic soda is a white opaque solid, with a fibrous texture; 
it has a specific gravity of 2' 13 (Filhol), melts at 310°, is iatber 
less volatile than caustic potash, and decomposes into its elements 
at the melting point of cast iron; heated in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen at 400° it becomes quite anhydrous and shows no signs' 
of decomposition when the temperature is raised to 720°.* It 

1 lyJstor, Zcit. unary. Chem,, 1004, 11, 474* 

1 Harpd and J’leinanen Chew* Cwtr., 100(5, II. 004; KiUtcr, i&irf* 

1 Eoigiuum, Ba. t 1900, 4& 4728, 
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deliquesces in the air and when moist absorbs carbon dioxide, 
and acts as a powerful cautery* It is very soluble in water and 
in alcohol, one part dissolving in 0-47 part of the former, yielding 
a strongly alkaline solution* The fused substance rapidly cor¬ 
rodes most metals; cast imn and silver are slightly affected, 
gold being the only metal which is not attacked. The action on 
copper is relatively considerable, and it has been shown that In 
this case, and with iron and nickel, the reaction is essentially an 
oxidation o.tthe metal* 1 

Hydrates of Caustic Soda .—The equilibrium curve for caustic 
soda and water is of a very complex character, 2 and indicates 
the existence of a number of hydrates. Among these the follow¬ 
ing have been isolated: NaOH,ILjO, melting at Gl°, Is always 
produced when a hot concentrated solution of the hydroxide is 
allowed to cool; Na0H,2H a 0, melting at about 12°, is obtained 
from 96-8 per cent, alcohol 3 ; 2NaOH,711^0 is deposited in 
large transparent tabular monoclinic crystals when a solution 
of soda-ley" of specific gravity I-3G5 is exj>osed to a temperature 
of —8 n . These crystals melt at 6°, yielding a liquid having a 
specific gravity of l 1 405 (Hermes), 4 but according to PickcriiTg 
melt at 15-5°. In addition to these there is evidence for the 
existence of two isomeric hydrates with 4H a O; NaOH,OII^O; 
Na0H,7lI 2 0, and a complex labile hydrate with 3'llH/). The 
hydrate, 2KaOII,3IIgO, has also been described* 5 

The following table gives the specific gravity of caustic soda 
solutions at 1574*, according to the experiments of Bousfield 
and Lowry; * 


Percentage of 

Specific 

Ffcrcontufjc of 

Specific 

KaOH. 

gravity. 

KaOIL 

gravity. 

5 

1*0555 

30 • 

1-3309 

10 

Hill 

35 

1-3830 

15 

1*1665 

40 

1*4334 

20 

1-2218 

45 

1*4815 

25 

1-27G8 

60 

1-0290 


Caustic soda is a most useful substance, and is largely used 
for many industrial processes, its chief employment being in the 

1 Wallace and Heck, Joiirn, Chetn> 3oc. t IQ2J, IIP, 1839* 

* Pickering, Jpur». Chetn. Sac *, 1893, 63, 890; Dietz, IfiaaefucAnJl. Abhandh 
JJe/etamataJt, 1900, 3, 460* 

* GSttig, /. pr* Chem. t 1&80, [3], % 360* * Pogg. Ann., 18tf3, U9, 170. 

1 dn Fororand, Comply rauL, 1901,133, 223* 

■ PAi7* JVbm./JOM* [A] t 204, 253* 
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manufacture of soap, A description of the methods used for its 
preparation on the large scale will be found in the sequel. 

Sodium Dioxide, NajjOjj, is formed when the metal is heated 
in an excess of air or oxygen, and is prepared on the large scale 
by placing sodium on aluminium trays, which are in turn placed 
on tram carriages which are passed through an iron tube heated 
to about 300 °. The air is freed from moisture and carbonic acid 
before passing through the tube, and as the fully oxidised 
product is taken from the finishing end of the tube a fresh 
charge of sodium is placed at the other end, the tram carriages 
being pushed forward to admit the fresh trays. The finished 
jJtoduct contains about 93 per cent. Ni^0 2 . About 500 tons 
arc manufactured per annum by this process by the Costner 
Kellner and other companies. 

Pure sodium dioxide is yellow, but becomes white on exposure 
to the air from absorption of water and carbon dioxide. 1 It 
dissolves in water with partial formation of caustic soda and 
hydrogen dioxide, the latter decomposing on heating into water 
and oxygen, and an analogous decomposition takes place on 
addition of mineral acids, tile corresponding sodium salt being 
formed* It dix>s not give off oxygen, unless heated to very 
high temperatures, but acts as a very strong oxidising agent on 
any substance mixed with it, and is therefore used in the analysis 
of many minerals, such as iron pyrites, chrome ironstone, etc.; 
fused with finely divided gold, it forms sodium aurate* 2 It 
has a very violent action on glacial acetic acid, the whole mass 
becoming ignited, and in presence of moisture oxidises any 
Teadily combustible substances such as wood, paper, etc., and 
great care must therefore be exercised in dealing with large 
quantities of the dioxide. It ia reduced to metallic sodium by 
charcoal, coke, or graphite at 300-400°** 

It absorbs carbon dioxide with formation of sodium 
carbonate and liberation of oxygen, and on account of this 
property its use has been proposed 1 for the regeneration of air 
in close spaces contaminated by respiration, such as submarines, 
and in respiratory apparatus for use in atmospheres containing 
noxious gases. It also absorbs carbonic oxide with formation 
of sodium carbonate, and nitrous and nitric oxides with formation 
of sodium nitrate. 5 With ammonium persulphate it forms an 

1 Jdubottf Compt< reni., 1001, 13$!, 35. 

* Hcyer. c<mpt. rtnd., 1007, 145, m. 

J Bamfajgcr, Bet,, 189S, 31, 451, 4 German Patent, LG8717 (3/3/1904). 

* Harcotirt, Jwm. Chem. £«►, 1802, 11 273* 
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explosive mixture. 1 When the solution in cold water is allowed 
to evaporate, large tabular hexagonal crystals of the hydrate 
N%O a) fiH a O separate out, which on standing over sulphuric 
acid lose water, forming the hydrate Na a 0 2 ,3H 2 0. The first 
hydrate is formed also when alcohol is added to a mixed solution 
of caustic soda and hydrogen peroxide, 2 and these two hydrates 
are also formed when the peroxide is exposed to moist air free 
from carbon dioxide. 3 When carefully hydrated by means of 
ice it absoibs carbon dioxide at low temperatures with the 
formation of pcrcarbonatcs. 4 

A colourless powder having the composition is 

formed when sodium dioxide is suspended in carbon teliJ- 
chloride and treated with dry hydrochloric acid gas; it is readily 
decomposed by water, giving hydrogen peroxide. 5 

A solution of the dioxide in hydrochloric acid, consisting of 
sodium chloride and hydrogen dioxide, is now manufactured on 
the large scale, and is much used for bleaching straw. 

Monosofhirm lhjfirogm Peroxide, NnO.OH. -When sodium 
peroxide is treated with alcoholic hydrochloric acid or with 
absolute alcohol at 0° t the dioxide partially dissolves and a white 
powder remains which has the composition NnOJI. 6 It dissolves 
in water at 0°, forming a strongly alkaline solution, which on 
warming decomposes into caustic soda and oxygen, the same 
decomposition taking place with explosion when the dry 
still stance is heated. It does not yield salts with mineral 
acids, but with acetic acid forms a crystalline compound of 
sodium acetate containing hydrogen peroxide of crystallisation 
^Oflij.COOKajH^Oj. 7 Its formation from the dioxide is repre¬ 
sented by the equation : 

Na a 0 3 b O a lI s O.If - NaOOJLi -p NaO.OIl. 

Monosodium hydrogen peroxide gives oxygen with potassium 
permanganate, and chlorine with hydrochloric acid; it liberates 
iodine from potassium iodide at the ordinary temperature. 

The dry substance is not acted upon by carlxm dioxide, but 
in presence of a trace of moisture it is decomposed by the gas; 

1 Kcmpf and Gehlar, /for., 1009, 41, 257fl. 

! Fairley* Jonm* Chen, £oc„ 1877, 31, 125. Sec aleo de Forcmnd, Contptr 
rrtnL, 1890* 120, 134(3; 1900, 130, 1555. 

* Jiuihprt, Compt. rearf,, 1901* 133. 85- 

* Wfilffenstcin ami Peltner, Btr., 1908, 41, 280; German Patent, 188509* 

* Jeuibcrt, German Patent* 229572* * 

* Tafcl, #<r., 1894, 27, 8LG, 2297. 

3 D’Ana and Friedcrich, Zeit, anorg, Chem^ 1912, 73, 325. 
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an aqueous solution absorbs carbon dioxide at low temperatures, 
forming an unstable percarbonate. 1 When treated with absolute 
alcohol or with hydrogen peroxide, a stable peroxide is formed 
containing hydrogen peroxide of crystallisation, 2NaH0 a ,H a 0 s ; 1 
the same substance is formed by treating sodium ethoxide with 
a mixture of 30 percent, hydrogen peroxide andabsolute alcohol, 3 
and by the action of an ethereal solution of anhydrous 100 per 
cent, hydrogen peroxide on metallic sodium. 4 

Sodium Trioxide, Na £ 0 3 , is formed according to 4 Joan ms , c by 
the action of an excess of oxygen on a solution of sodium in 
liquid ammonia. It is decomposed by water with evolution 
rtf oxygen and formation of the hydrated dioxide* and by carbon 
dioxide with evolution of oxygen. 


Sodium and Hydrogen. 

138 Sodium Hydride, Nall.—When sodium is heated in hydro¬ 
gen at 370°* the hydride is produced as a colourless crystalline 
sublimate. It has the specific gravity 0*92, and is insoluble in 
Organic solvents and in liquid ammonia* but dissolves in fused 
sodium. When strongly heated in a vacuum it dissociates into its 
elements. The hydride is at once decomposed by water with 
formation of caustic soda and hydrogen, bums when heated in 
dry air, and ignites spontaneously in moist air. Jt burns 
brilliantly in fluorine, chlorine* and nitrogen peroxide* and is 
decomposed by hydrogen chloride, nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and by solid oxidising agents , 6 When the hydride is heated in 
carbon dioxide carbon is liberated* whilst it combines with 
moist carbon dioxide to form sodium formate * 7 ILCO^Na. The 
absorption of hydrogen by sodium was observed by Troost and 
Hautefeuille * 8 but they did not obtain the crystalline hydride. 
The heat of formation of the solid compound is 1 G-G cal. q 

1 Wolffedateid and Peltner* Zac, tit. 

3 D’Ana imd Friodcricti* he, ciU 

8 WolfToiutcin nod Peltner* Zac. nil.; Gorman Patent, 180369. 

* D'Ans add Friedprich, £oc. cit. 

' CompL rend., 1893, Ufl, 1370; Am, Chim, PAy*., 1900* [B], 7. G. 

- Moinsan, Corn}i. rend., 1901,133, 803; 1902,134, 71; Holt. /Vac, Che m. 
Sor„ 1603* 187; Mem. Manch. PM Sec,, 1909* 53, [17], 1. 

T Moiswm, Compt. rend., 1903, 138. 723. 

■ Ann. Chim. Phy*. t 1874, [5] T % 273. 

■ de Fonarand, tfomjji. rend., 1995, 140, 690; compare i-Iao Kcyea* J . Ar&er r 
Chen 1 . Sw., 1912* 34* 776, 
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Sodium and the Halogens* 

139 Sodium Fhioride t NaF, is prepared by neutralising 
aqueous hydrofluoric acid with caustic soda or sodium carbonate* 
It crystallises in cubes and sometimes in octahedra , 1 has a 
specific gravity of 2-7GG, and melts at 080° (Ituff and Plato)- 
It lh sparingly soluble in water, 100 parts of water dissolving 
4 parts of the salt at 15* (Frfrny). It is sometimes employed 
as an antiseptic* 

j Soilittm Hydrogen Fhorid^ NalJFj, unlike the corresponding 
potassium salt, is not deliquescent and is, therefore, best suited 
for the preparation of fluorine by electrolysis of the molten acid 
fluoride . 2 

Sodium Chloride, or Common SaJ{ } NaCL—Davy states that 
sodium takes fire when brought into chlorine gas, but Wanklvn a 
has shown that dry chlorine does not attack sodium even in the 
melted state- Metallic sodium also retains its brightness in 
liquid chlorine at — SO 0 * 

Chloride of sodium occurs as rock-salt in large deposits jn 
various geological strata, in solution in sea-water and brine 
springs, and in small quantities in ail running water* The chief 
European deposits of salt occur in the trias formation* The 
most important in England are those at Northwich and Winsford 
in Cheshire, at Fleetwood in Lanc^liiro, and at Middlesboro 1 
in Yorkshire* On the Continent important deposits occur at 
Weilizca in Galicia, at Ifeichcnhall, llalloin, Jierchtcsgaden, 
and other localities in the Tyrol, and at Stassfurt in the north 
of Germany* Rock-salt occurs also in France, Spain, and 
Switzerland, and in Asia, Africa, and America, in various localities. 

The Cheshire salt-bods occur in the kcuper (triassie) beds. 
They arc two in number, separated by about thirty feet of clay; 
they are together about sixty yards thick, and extend over an 
area of sixteen miles by ten. 

The methods adopted for raising and working the salt differ 
widely, according to the nature of the deposit and its situation* 
Sometimes the rock-salt is mined and brought up to the surface; 
generally, however, salt springs or brine wells ore artificially 
constructed by sinking a bore-hole through the overlying strata 

1 KfrbA, Zeit. Krtfat. Min., 190T, 43, 451. 

1 Argn, Mothers, Humi&lon, and Anderson, J . rhi/Aital Chivt., 1915, 23, 
348. 

a Chcm* Nevw, 1E6&, 20, 271* 
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to the salt-bed, and allowing water to pass down this boring. 
The water soon becomes saturated with salt, and it is then 
pumped up and the salt obtained by evaporation, either by 
means of fuel or by exposure to air* 

The process of evaporating the brine, 100 parts by weight 
of which in Cheshire usually contain 33-3 parts of salt, is of the 
simplest kind. Indeed it, has not been improved since the time 
of the Romans, and although very numerous patents for the 
purpose have been taken out, no economy in fuel has been 
effected. The brine is evaporated in large shallow iron pans 
heated by means of fires placed beneath. The appearance and 
(Jliality of the salt deputed depend upon tile temperature 
at which the brine is kept and the rapidity with which the 
process of evaporation is conducted* The Cheshire brine con¬ 
tains about 1G5 per ceut* of calcium sulphate and about 0 05 
per cent, of magnesium chloride. The first of those salts is 
deposited as pan-scale when the brine is boiled down. 

In Ccmiany, where fuel is dear, the brine is sometimes evapor¬ 
ated by exposing it to the action of the air by a process termed 
‘'graduation/' After having been allowed to trickle several 
times over high walls of fagots and thus become more concen¬ 
trated, it is boiled down in pans. 

Preparation of Sail from tiea-u>a1er >—The evaporation of 
sea-water in salterns, or brine-pans, by the aid of air and the 
sun’s heat has been carried out from very early times* In 
England, at Havling Island near Portsmouth, and at Lymingkm, 
and in Scotland at Saltcoats on the Ayrshire coast, such salterns 
have been in use quite recently. In countries more favoured by 
sunshine, such as the coast of France, Sicily, Portugal, and 
Spain, these saltern are more numerous. When this salt, 
termed Bay-salt, is deposited, a mother-liquor called Bittern is 
left. This consists of the chlorides, sulphates, and bromides of 
magnesium and potassium, and from this bromine is obtained. 

All common salt contains a small quantity of sodium sul¬ 
phate, calcium sulphate, and magnesium chloride* The presence 
of the last compound renders the salt liable to become damp 
in the air, and it often attacks the iron pans, causing the presence 
of traces of ferric chloride in the salt. 

In order to prepare chemically pure sodium chloride from 
common salt, hydrochloric acid gas is passed into a saturated 
solution ot salt* A precipitate of the pure chloride is thrown 
down, the alkali sulphates and magnesium chloride remaining 
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in solution. The precipitate is transferred to a filter, washed with 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, and then dried and fused in ft 
platinum basin. 

Properties ,—Sodium cblorido crystallises in cubes. Rock- 
salt is usually found in cubical crystals, sometimes, however, 
in octahedra and intermediate forms. It possesses an agreeable 
saline taste and a specific gravity at 0° of 2-16. Rock-salt is 
highly diafchermanous, that is, it permits the heat rays, dark as 
well as visibV, to pass through it; hence it is a valuable substance 
in thermal researches. Sodium chloride melts at 815-1° (Meyer, 
Biddle, and Lamb), 808° (Amador!), 1 and begins to volatilise at 
temperatures not far removed from its melting point; hence it 
cannot be fused without loss (Stas), It boils at 1750° (Emich),* 
Paul 3 has prepared a colloidal form of sodium chloride* 

When heated with silicic or boric acid, sodium chloride is 
decomposed, with liberation of hydrochloric acid and forma¬ 
tion of a silicate or borate* 1 It has been proposed to utilise 
the former of these reactions for the manuhicturc of sodium 
carbonate, but without practical success. Sulphuric acid decom¬ 
poses ;t, hydrochloric acid and hydrogen sodium sulphate dt 
the normal sulphate being formed. 

According to the experiments of Berkeley, 5 one hundred 
parts of water dissolve the following quantities of sodium 
chloride at the corresponding temperatures: 

Temp, 0° 10° 20° 30* 40° GO* 80* 100* 107-7° 
NaCl. 35*74 35-78 35-94 36-16 36*47 37-19 38-02 39*12 39-65 

The boiling point of the saturated solution is 107-7° at 745 mm. 
pressure (JScrkeley). The specific gravity of salt solutions of 
different strengths is, according to flerlacji, 6 as follows : 

Percentage of NaCl. 5 10 15 20 25 

Specific gravity at 15°. 1-03024 1-07335 1*11146 M5L07 1-19228 

Chloride of sodium is nearly insoluble In absolute alcohol 

When the temperature of a saturated solution of sodium 
chloride is lowered to —10°, a crystalline hydrate separates out 7 

I Alti B. Armd. Liwxi, 1912, [5| p 21, i. 407* 

* IVft. Ges, Naiurjorsch* Aente, 1010, ii, fill* 

* Ber<, 1000, 30, 1430, 2059; Paal and Kuhn, Bet., 1008, 41, 51* 

* For a quantitative investigation of such reactions see Ctewa and Thompson, 
Jour*. Chcia. Soc, t 1022, 121, 1442. 

II Phit. TraiMrt 1904> [Al M3, m 

* Ztit. anal. Chm., 1009, 9, 279. 

7 Lowitz, CVetf* jtas.., 17D3, i. 314. 
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having the composition NaCJ,2ir 2 0; this is obtained also by 
cooling a solution of sodium chloride in hot hydrochloric acid, 
in which it is sparingly soluble. 1 When brine is further cooled 
to —22°, acicular bundles of crystals separate out as a eutectic 
mixture 2 containing 23-7 per cent of sodium chloride* 

Sodium chloride is frequently found as rock-salt in blue 
crystals, which become colourless when heated. A similar 
coloration can be produced by exposing colourless crystals to 
the vapour of metallic sodium or potassium, to*the cathode 
rays, and to the radiation from radium* The artificial coloration 
appears to be due to the presence of either the metal or a sub- 
diloride, but it has not yet been definitely ascertained whether 
the natural coloration is due to the same cause or to the presence 
of an organic colouring matter. 3 

Sodium Bromide, Nalk, and Sodium Iodide, Nal, are prepared 
by processes similar to those employed in the case of the corre¬ 
sponding potassium salts, the latter being more largely used 
(p, 346)* Eoth crystallise from hot concentrated solution in 
anhydrous cubes, whilst if the solutions be allowed to evaporate 
tft the ordinary iemporature, monoclinic prisms are deposited* 
These contain two molecules of water of crystallisation, 
NaIk,2U 2 0 and NaT,2IJ 2 0, and are isomorphous with the corre¬ 
sponding hydrate of sodium chloride; hydrates with 5H a O also 
exist at low temperatures* The bromide melts at 718°, and the 
iodide at COS ' 5 * 1 Both sodium bromide and sodium iodide have 
been prepared in a colloidal form by Baal . 3 Sodium iodide 
reacts with liquid sulphur dioxide to form a sulphone, 
NaI 3 ,3SO a , which is amorphous * 6 

Sodium Hypochlorite, NaCIO, may be prepared by passing 
chlorine over powdered sodium carbonate slightly moistened 
with water; it is, however, usually obtained in solution on the 
small scale by passing chlorine into a solution of caustic soda, 
which yields a mixture of the chloride and hypochlorite: 

2 NaOH + CI a - NaCl + NaCIO + H a O. 

Traces of iron render these solutions unstable, but in the absence 

1 Scran, Chem. *Yeiw, 1877. 35, 17* 

1 Mali^non, Cornet Ttnd., 1009, 148, 630. 

* See Wohler and Rasamowaki, ZeiU aitorg. Ghent., 1906, 47, 369, where 
the various poagibilitits are discussed and references to the literature given; 
and Siedcntopf* Fhysikaltiche Zdii. t 1995, 8, 856. 

* Amadori, Atii R. Accad. Lintsi, 1013, [3], 81, L 467* 

* &r.* 1606, 2859; Pmd and Kuhn* Btr„ 1998, 41, 61* 

1 de Foncrand and Tabouiy, Oompt* rand., 1918,168> 1253. 
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of iron fairly stable solutions, yielding about 30 per cent, of 
available chlorine, can be prepared. More concentrated solution^ 
arc obtained by cooling the original solution to —10°, removing 
the precipitated sodium chloride, replacing tins with an equivalent 
weight of caustic soda, and again saturating with chlorine. By- 
repetition of this process a solution of sodium hypochlorite 
approximately 5N is obtained, from wliieh the crystalline salt 
is deposited at —10° in fine tetragonal needles, m, p t 18—19°, 
containing syx or seven molecules of water of crystallisation. 
These crystals arc much more stable than the solutions from 
which they crystallise. 1 They melt to a cloudy liquid which, 
at the ordinary temperature, deposits large crystals of the penti> 
hydrate, NaClO^If^O, which melta at 27° and is also very 
deliquescent but may be preserved unaltered in well closed 
vessels. 

ftidium hypochlorite in aqueous solution may decompose in 
either of the following ways : 

(1) 2NaC10 -> 2NaCl O a , 

(ii) 2NaC10 ^ NaCl + NaC10 a . 

Heaetion (i) occurs al 25° even in the dark and is much accelerated 
by light, especially that corresponding to the absorption band 
in the ultra-violet shown by the solution: 2 reaction (ii) is 
favoured by rise of temperature and represents the main change 
at about 50°. 3 The further change to chlorate occurs according 
to the equation: NaCIO + Na010 2 NaCIO, -k NaCL 
Technical Preparation,— Sodium hypochlorite in solution 
was known about 1790, and in 1820 It was well known as Kau 
dc Labarraque, and subsequently as Eau dc Javelle indiscrimin¬ 
ately with the potassium hypochlorite solution. The solution 
was first made by passing chlorine into a soda solution, but 
afterwards by decomposing bleaching powder by a soda solution 
or by sodium sulphate; these solutions have been made in large 
quantities in South Lancashire and France for bleaching purposes; 
they contain 7 to 15 per cent, of available chlorine. 

Still weaker solutions arc now prepared in large quantities 
at a number of paper and bleaching works by electrolysing 
a solution of common salt under suitable conditions so that the 
hypochlorite shall not be converted into chlorate, nor yet reduced 

1 tfugprafit and ShmpnelLSiuith, J . Sx. Chem, Ind, t ISOS, 17, 1066; 1806, 
18* 210. Applebcy, Jowm, Ohm, 5oc., 1616,115, 1106, 
a Lewis, Jour*. Chtm. 3oc„ 1012, 101, 2371. 

* Foerrter and Doloh, Zcit. Skktrochtm,, 1017, £3,137. 
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by the escaping hydrogen to chloride. The solutions are there¬ 
fore made only weak, seldom exceeding 1 per cent, of available 
chlorine, but as they are manufactured where used, this is no 
disadvantage. The first practical process was that of llcrrmte 
in 1884, since when numerous variations have been introduced; 
a full account of these has been given by Engelhardt, 1 and the 
theory of the process has been described by Abch a The solutions 
frequently contain hypochlorous acid. 

The crystals prepared by Muspratt and Smith in their first 
experiments melted, at about 20° and then rapidly decom¬ 
posed, so that there was little prospect of making this material 
technically useful; hut in 1903 Muspratt, by drying the crystals 
in a vacuum, obtained a powder melting about 45° and con¬ 
taining from 10 to (JO percent* of available chlorine. 

Sodium Chlorate t NaC10 3 .—This salt is obtained, according to 
Muspratt and Eschehnann's process, by saturating milk of 
magnesia with chlorine and adding sodium carbonate to the 
resulting solution of magnesium chloride and chlorate. Tim 
liipior, after filtering from precipitated carbonate, is boiled down, 
the sodium chloride fished out as it separates, and the sodium 
chlorate purified by recrystallisation. In Eochiney’s process the 
solution of calcium chloiatc and chloride obtained by passing 
chlorine into hot milk of lime is evaporated down and as much 
as possible of the calcium chloride removed by crystallisation, 
the liquid being then decomposed with salt-cake: 

CaCl a 4- Ca(C10 3 ) 2 + 2Na*S0 4 - 2CaS0 4 + 2NaCl + 2NaC10 a . 

According to the process of Best 3 it is manufactured also by 
acting with chlorine on a solution of sodium carbonate or bicar¬ 
bonate at tempera tijres not exceeding the reaction being 
probably : 

iSNajCOg -1- 3Cl a — NaC10 a 5NaCl -j- 3C0 2 * 

It is also prepared by the electrolysis of the chloride in a similar 
manner to the potassium salt. 

Sodium chlorate is dimorphous, crystallising in combinations 
of the cube and tetrahedron showing also tctartohedral faces, 

1 IIyp&'Jilorit& und chktrisvht flhithe, 1003. Sea alruj Alltuand* Applied 
Kkrtrvch&m.’itrtf, 1012, p. 3IS; and Kershaw, J* Sac. Cfttm. Ind. t 1012* 
31. 54. 

c Hypochlorite und dzktriHcht /ffctf&e, 1005* 

a J< Sot. CheJiK Ind+, IS95, 14 , 805* See also Onwaum, J * 3<x. Chetti* 
Ind>, 1300, US, m. 
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ot in rhombohedral forms of the hexagonal system* It has a 
sp. gr. of 2-29, and becomes damp when kept exposed to air* It h 
is much more soluble in water than the potassium salt, ]00 ports 
of water dissolving, according to Kremcra ; 

At 0° 20“ 40" 60° 80° 100° 120" 

Parts of NaCI0 3 81*9 99 123-5 147-1 17G-G 232-G 333-3. 

It dissolves readily also in warm alcohol. 

Sodium chlorate melts at 302° (Camelley), 218° (Retgers), 
and is then Tor the most part converted into sodium chloride 
and perchlorate, with evolution of only a small quantity of oxygen 
(Schlossing). It is used chiefly in the manufacture of aniline, 
black, its greater solubility making it more suitable for this 
purpose than the potassium salt. 

Sadiutn Perchlorate NaC10 4 , is prepared by heating the 
chlorate or by neutralising perchloric acid with soda, and is 
manufactured in quantity from sodium chloride by electrolysis* 
It is very soluble in water, from which it crystallises at the ordinary 
temperature in long pointed plates containing one molecule of 
water, mid nL 50° in anhydrous rectangular prisms . 1 It occurs 
in small quantifies in Chili saltpetre. 

Sodium ani> SuLimim. 

140 Sodium Sulphides — These compounds arc prepared in a 
similar manner to the corresponding potassium salts (p, 351), 
which they closely resemble. The munosulphide, Na/i, crys¬ 
tallises with 911 2 0 at ordinaiy temperatures; hydrates with 
fiIT a 0 and with 5 £11/) are formed from solutions above '18*/ The 
hydrisulphide, NaHS, crystallises with 211/) and 3II a O, and 
in also obtained as an anhydrous powder by heating the sulphide 
it 310° in a current of hydrogen sulphide / 1 if pure anhydrous 
iodiurn hydrosulphido, prepared by the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on sodium ethoxide in absolute alcohol/ is heated 
slowly ami the hydrogen sulphide removed as it is formed, a 
quantitative yield of pure sodium sulphide, results as a 

ight bufT powder * 5 

By the action of sulphur on sodium hydrosulphide in alcoholic 

1 IVilltam, J. Rum. Rhys. Ufam. A'nr., 1889, i, 258. 

* PlturavaTio and Fomabii, Atti It, Accttd, Lincei, 1007 [6], 10, it. 4f4, 

’ CtiTinnn Patent, JQ4G81* 

1 Hate, Junrn. Chtm* 1011 , 00, 658. 

* Thomas *nd Rale, Joitrn. Cht wi* $oe< r 1913,103, 871. 
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solution, sodium tetmulphide, Na^, is obtained aa a dark 
greenish-yellow crystalline powder. It reacts with metallic 
sodium in absolute alcohol to give the disulphide , Na a S^ as a 
bright yellow, microcrystalline powder, readily soluble in water 
to form a deep yellow solution. 1 Whilst these are the only 
anhydrous polysulphides isolated, there is evidence that Na 2 S 3 
and Na a S s exist in aqueous solution, and a crystalline salt, 
Na 2 S 5 ,7H 2 0, has been obtained, 2 The disulphide is relatively 
stable, losing sulphur only at 700—800°. 3 

By the action of selenium or tellurium on a solution of sodium 
in liquid ammonia, the selenides, Na 2 5e, Na 2 Se 4> and tclluridcs, 
■Na 2 Te, Na 2 Tc 3 , are formed. 4 Sodium sulphide is prepared on 
the large scale, and used in the manufacture of soluble soda-glaes, 

Sodium Htfposulphile t Na^O^.— This salt, the formation and 
preparation of which have already been discussed (Vol. L, 
p, 451), 5 is used by the dyer and calico printer as a reducing 
agent for indigo, and is also employed in the laboratory for the 
purpose of estimating free oxygen or the quantity of that element 
contained in substances from which it is readily evolved. It 
Jias been obtained also by the direct action of sulphur dioxide 
on sodium hydride a according to the equation : 

2 NaH + 2SO, - Ka^A + H 2 . 

According to Binz 7 and to Beinking, Delinel, and Labhardt, fl 

0 Na. Na 

this salt has the constitutional formula % [ I » 

0-S— 0 

which represents it as an anhydro-salt of sulphurous acid, 
If.SO^OH, and of Jhe hypothetical sulphoxyiic acid, II.SO,OH, 
This constitution is confirmed by its behaviour with organic 
reagents, 9 

Abrmaf iSoriiiim Sulphite, Na^O^.— 1 The anhydrous salt Is 

1 Ilde and Tlmmas, Journ* Chew, 1014,105, 177. 

s See flrtijo, huuevcr, Ycomfui, Jonm. Chem. Sac., 1021, 110, 38; Blmiam, 
Jonrn. Chcm. 8oc, t 19G0, (F7, 701; Locke and Aurtd!, Amer t (Jhcm. J 1898, 
30, 602; Blanksina, Froc, K. A had* IVtfcTttf h. Amstertlatn, 1001, 3, 407. 

J Thomoa and Kuks, Jaum. Chcm. Soe.* 1017, 111 , 1003, 

1 Hugot, Cotapl , rend,, 1300, 120, 200, 38H. 

4 See altjo BuU. Soc. Snd. Mvltowe, 1004, 74, 343; B&., 1005, 38, 1048; 
Jd thick, ZziL anorff* Chew,, 10M, 70, 03. 

* Mobaan, Cwtpt, rend., 1902, 135. 047. 

7 Ztit. Fabr. «. TextrL Chem., 4 , 101. 

• Her., 1900, 38> 1075. * B&., 190(1, 30, 3317, 
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obtained as a crystalline precipitate by heating a cold saturated 
solution of the hydrated salt; and remains unaltered in the air. 
The hydrate Na2SG 3 ,7H a O is prepared by saturating a solution* 
of a known quantity of sodium carbonate with sulphur dioxide, 
and then adding the same quantity of sodium carbonate. The 
crystals which are deposited are transparent monoelinic prisms, 
which lose the whole of their water at 150°, The anhydrous 
salt crystallises in short hexagonal prisms. 1 The solution has 
an alkaline reaction and sharp taste. Crystals of the hydrate 
Na 2 SO 3j 10H 2 \) are obtained, according to Muspratt, by allowing 
the aqueous solution to evaporate over sulphuric acid. 

The solubility of the anhydrous salt is almost independent of 
the temperature; 100 parts of water dissolve 28 01 parts at 37° 
and 28-20 parts at 84°. The solubility of the hydrate 
Na 2 80 5 ,7H a 0 is as follows:—100 parts of water dissolve 1 

At 2* 106* IS'2° 20° 37-2° 

Parts of Na^ 14-82 20-01 25-31 34-99 44-08 

The transition temperature of the two modifications is about 

22°. 1 

Sodium sulphite is used as an “ antichlor ” to remove any excess 
of chlorine from fabrics which Have been bleached with chloride 
of lime, and sometimes also as an antiseptic. 

Sodium Hydrogen Sulphite, NaHSO^,—If a solution of sodium 
carbonate is saturated with sulphur dioxide whilst cold, this 
salt separates out in cloudy crystal and alcohol precipitates it 
from aqueous solution as a white powder. It has an acid 
reaction, smells of sulphurous acid, and lias an unpleasant 
sulphurous taste. A saturated solution of this salt is a com¬ 
mercial article, used by brewers for sterilising casks, etc. 

Sodium IHsuljihite or Sodium Melabi&lphite, Na a 8 a O fip or 
Na.S0 2 ,0 r S0 2 .Na, is obtained by supersaturating a soda solu- 
tion with sulphur dioxide, and may be prepared on the large 
scale by passing sulphur dioxide into dry monohydrated sodium 
carbonate, NaaCO^HjO. 2 It is a white crystalline soluble 
salt, which gradually evolves sulphur dioxide in the air and is 
converted into sodium sulphate. 

Normal Sodium Sulphate, NajSO*.—This compound is commonly 
known in the anhydrous state by the commercial name of Sali- 

1 Hartley and Barrett, Jourti* Chent* Sot*, 190$, 95, 1178. 

1 Carey and Hurter, Patent 4GL2, Nov. 1882; J. Soc * CAem. Iwl., 1889, 2, 
319. 

vol, n. (l) t 
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cake, whilst the hydrate, Na £ S0 4 ,10H 2 0, is called Glauber’s salt. 
"We find the first mention of this salt in Glauber's wort, De nalurd 
Wftrtn, published in 1658. He obtained it as the residue left 
in the preparation of hydrochloric acid by the action of oil of 
vitriol upon common salt, and believed this simple aperient 
to be possessed of most valuable medicinal properties, whence 
it came to he known as Sal mirabik Glauberi. 

The salt occurs native in the anhydrous condition as thenard- 
ite, and in solution in sea-water and in the water of salt-lakes, 
as well as in large quantities in certain mineral springs. Thus 
the water at Fricdrichshall contains large quantities of the salt, 
which since 1767 has been obtained by evaporation and used 
in medicine as Sal aperitivum Fridmciamm . A native com¬ 
pound of sodium sulphate with calcium sulphate, Na a S0 4j CaS0 4 , 
termed ghuberite, is also found In several localities. 

Sodium sulphate is prepared as salt-cake, the first step in the 
manufacture of carbonate of soda by the Lehlanc process- The 
details of production are described under the head of the alkali 
manufacture h 

t Sodium sulphate is obtained as a residue in many chemical 
operations, especially in the preparation of nitric acid from Chili 
saltpetre in the sulphuric acid manufacture. 

If ordinary Glauber's salt is allowed to remain exposed to the 
air, or more quickly if heated, the anhydrous salt is obtained; 
and if a solution of Glauber's salt saturated at about 35 & is 
slightly heated, rhombic crystals of the anhydrous salt separate 
out. These are identical in form with crystals of thGnardite, 
and isomorphous with those of silver sulphate, Ag a S0 4 . It has 
a specific gravity of 2-655, melts at 883 0 , 1 possesses a saline 
bitter taste, has a neutral reaction, and does not dissolve in 
alcohol, "When heo/ed on charcoal before the blowpipe in the 
reducing flame, sodium sulphide is formed. 

One hundred parts of water dissolve the following quantities 
of the salt calculated as anhydrous sodium sulphate (Mulder 2 ): 

At ff 3 10* 20° 30 s 34* 40 s 

Na a S0 4 5-02 9*QG 19*40 40*00 55-00 48-8 

At fiO* 60* 70* SO* 00° 100* 103 Ij 0 

Na*S0 4 46*7 45-3 44*4 43*7 431 42-5 42*2 

The saturated solution boils at 103-5° (Mulder), 101*9° (Berkeley). 
Its abnormal solubility has already been discussed (p, 122). 

i Nacken, Chm. Centr., 1608, J. ISflQ. 

1 Compere Berkeley, Phtl- Trans., 1904, B03, 209- 
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Hjfdrated Sodium Sulphate .—The decahydrate, Na.SO^lOlUO, 
commonly known as Glauber’s salt, crystallises from aqueous* 
solution at the ordinary temperature in large colourless mono¬ 
clinic prisms, which are iaomorphous with chromate and selenate 
of sodium. These crystals effloresce on exposure to dry air, 
melt in their water of crystallisation at 32-48°, and lose the 
whole of it below 100°. 

The Ilepta-hydraled Salt , Na^O^II-jO, is deposited in hard, 
clear, rhombic crystals when a supersaturated solution of the 
decahydrate is allowed to cool below 12°, or when such a solution 
is covered with a layer of warm alcohol of specific gravity 0-835. 1 

Sodium Hydrogen Sulphale t NaHS0 4 .—This salt, commonly* 
known as bisulphate of soda, is obtained in large triclinic prisms 
when equivalent quantities of sodium sulphate and sulphuric 
acid arc dissolved in water and tile solution evaporated at a 
temperature above S0°* Unlike the corresponding potassium 
salt, it ia decomposed by dry alcohol to form an intermediate 
sulphate, Na 3 S0 4j NaH£0 4 / which crystallises in lustrous needles* 3 
A hydrated salt, NaHS0 4 ,H 3 0, is also known (D’Ans.). Ordinary 

nitre cake ” consists mainly of the intermediate sulphate/ 
N%S0 4 ,NaIIS0 4j mixed with cither Na K S0 4 or NaHS0 4 in excess, 
according as the “ acidity ” ishelowor above 18 per cent. H a S0 4 ,* 
A complete investigation of the equilibrium between sodium 
sulphates and water with sulphuric acid, from — 30 a to 120°, 
has shown that NaIISQ 4 ,II a S0 4 ; NaHS0 4 ,H 3 SQ 4 ,l*5H 2 0; and 
N%S0 4 ,2NaH£0 4 also exist. 6 

Sodium Dixulphate, NagS 2 0 7 , is formed by heating sulphur 
trioxido with common salt (Rosenstiel): 

2Nad + 3SQ a = Na^Oj + SO a CI 2 * 

• 

The same compound is formed by the gentle ignition of sodium 
hydrogen sulphate* When more strongly heated, it yields sulphur 
trioxide and normal sulphate* 

Thiosulphate, Na a S 3 O a *—This salt, discovered in 
1799 by Chaussier, and still commonly known by its old name 
of hyposulphite of soda, is prepared on the large scale for use 
as an antichlor in the paper manufacture, and as a solvent 

1 Compare Hartley, Jaiios, and Hutchinson, /pun*. Ch&xu Soc. t 1908, 03, 
825; Gemer, C'empt. rend., 1009, 140, 77; Smite and Wuitc, Five, K. Akad, 
Wdensch. Amsterdam, 1909,1£, 244. 

1 Butler and DunnteliU, Journ. Chtm, Soc,, 1620, 117 , 049. 

■ D‘Ana. Btr T 10OG, 30 r 1534. 

* Butler and Duanidid, lot, eit. 

1 Faecal and Era, Bull Soc. dhm,, 1019, [4], 2k 30. 
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for the unaltered silver bromide in photography. It is obtained 
,by boiling sulphur with soda-lye, and passing sulphur dioxide 
into the yellow solution until colourless, or by boiling sodium 
sulphite with sulphur. A cheaper process is to decompose 
the soluble calcium thiosulphate obtained by the oxidation 
of alkali waste, cither by means of sodium carbonate or sulphate. 
The solution of sodium thiosulphate is drawn off from the car¬ 
bonate or sulphate of calcium and evaporated down in iron pans. 
The anhydrous salt is obtained by passing oxygqa or air over 
anhydrous sodium sulphide at 100—150°. 1 

Sodium thiosulphate forms large transparent prisms belong¬ 
ing to the monoclinic system which contain DH a 0. The salt is 
odourless, possesses a cooling taste, and does not exhibit an 
alkaline reaction, nor does it undergo alteration in the air. The 
crystals melt in their own water at 48'0°, and when heated 
to 215 s all the water is driven off, whilst at 220° they decom¬ 
pose with separation of sulphur (Pape), The salt has a specific 
gravity of 1*672, is very soluble in water, in which it readily 
forn ia supersaturated solutions, but does not dissolve i n 
’alcohol. 

Sodium thiosulphate forms a large number of hydrates, and the 
equilibrium curve of this substance and w r ater is very complex. 1 
The ordinary pentahydrate is stable in contact with water at 
all temperatures up to 48-2°; from this point to 65° the dihydrate 
is stable, and above 70° the anhydrous salt. Isomeric hydrates 
with 5H a O and 2If 2 0 also exist as well as hydrates with 6H 2 0, 
4H 2 0, 4/3H 2 0, lH a O (3 isomerides), and £H a G. 

The aqueous solution cannot be preserved for any length of 
time without decomposition, as it very slowly deposits sulphur 
and is partially converted into sulpliite; it is rapidly decomposed 
by ultra-violet light, with deposition of sulphur, and in dilute 
solution sodium hyposulphite can be detected as a primary 
product of this decomposition. 3 Sodium thiosulphate is repre¬ 
sented by the formula 4 S0 2 |g^, frwted with sodium 

* German Patent, 104982, 

* Taylor, Fro c. Jfey. Edin., 1898, S3, 243? Young and Mitchell, 
J, Amur. Chem. Sac., 1904,26, 1389, 1413; Young and Burke, J ♦ Anter. Chem . 
Soc. r 1906, 28, 316; Uaroon and Jackson, Jtwrn. CAem. 3oc. t 1907, 91 , 66!; 
Jon™ ,M. t 1909,96,1672. 

s Minnitr, Cwnpt, rtnd., 1912* 1M, 32. 

4 Compare Yd. I. p. 458; also Price and Trias, Jaunt. Chcm . Sac., 1907, 
01,2024. 
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amalgam it yields sodium sulphite and sodium sulphide : 

Na*SA + 2Na - Na 2 SG a + Na*S. 

It is acted upon by iodine in aqueous solution at the ordinary 
temperature with formation of sodium tetrathionato : 

SNa^Oa + I a = 2NaI + Na z S 4 O e , 

and is largely employed in volumetric analysis in association 
with the catenation of iodine. Ferric salts also convert it into 
tetrathionato, 1 


Sodium and Nitrooen. 

i 41 Sodium Azoimifky NaJT 3 , obtained by warming sodamidc 
in a current of nitrous oxide, forms hexagonal crystals readily 
soluble in water. It can be kept molten for some hours without 
decomposition . 2 

Sodamide., NaNrJ a .—This compound, discovered by Gay- 
Lussac and Thcnard, is prepared by passing dry ammonia gas 
over sodium heated to 300—400" in an iron retort, and forma a 
waxy mass of crystalline structure, which is white when pure 
but frequently has a greenish or olive-brown colour , 3 It melts 
at 2 I 0 V and at a temperature of 500— 000 " slowly decomposes 
into its elements, but does not, as stated by Gay-Lussac and 
Thenard , 3 yield a nitride of the formula Na 3 N. When heated 
in a current of carbon dioxide sod amide glows with formation 
of caustic soda and cyatmmidc. 

Sodium Nitrite , NaNO s , is formed when the nitrate is heated, 
and is usually manufactured eitheT by the electrical oxidation 
of atmospheric nitrogen (Vol, I., p, 551), or by beating sodium 
nitrate with lead, or with charcoal or sulphur* 11 presence of caustic 
soda, fl To obtain the pure salt, silver nitrite is treated with the 
equivalent amount of a solution of sodium chloride, or nitrous 
fumes from nitric acid and starch or arsenious acid are passed 
into a solution of caustic soda or sodium carbonate . 7 The salt 
is faintly yellow, melts at 271°, and yields a yellow solution 

1 Hewitt and Mann, Jottr*. Chem. J3 qc>, 1C 13,103, 324, 

1 Curtiufc and Rissom, J. yr. Che wt,, 1808 [2J, 58, 201 ; Dennis ami Benedict, 
ZtiU anorg. Chem^ 1898,17, 18, 

1 Titherlcy, /o«m ( CAffli. 80 c. , 1894, 85 , 504. 

* Wohler and Stang Lund, Zett. Elektrochem*, 10)8, JH, 2GI, 

* See, however, Zulintfcr, Ann, Phys- Chem ri 1894, GS, fid, 

* Seo Morgan, J. Sac* Chem. JjmJ„ 1008, £7, 483, 

1 Divers, Joum, Chm, Soc, t 1699, 75, 88, 
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in water faintly alkaline to litmus (Divers). According to 
t Bog«ski, tlie pure diy salt is colourless. 1 It crystallises in oblique 
four-sided prisms or transparent rhombohedra, and is somewhat 
hygroscopic; at 15° 100 parts of water dissolve 83-3 of the salt. 
It is largely used in making synthetic dyestuffs. 

Sodium Nitrate, NaNO,.—This salt, commonly known as 
cubic saltpetre or Chili saltpetre, is of special historical interest, 
as it was by the examination of differences in crystalline form 
exhibited by this compound and ordinary nitre th^t the distinc¬ 
tion between the alkalis potash and soda was first observed by 
Bohn in 1633. Boyle, somewhat later, noticed that cubic salt¬ 
petre was formed In the preparation of aqua regia from common 
salt and nitric acid, and Stahl first pointed out the distinct 
character of the alkali-basis of common salt, and fully described 
the preparation of cubic saltpetre. 

Sodium nitrate occurs in nature as a wide-spread deposit known 
as f< Caliche in the rainless districts of Tarapaca, Tern, Northern 



Chili, and Bolivia. 2 In these beds it is 
associated with common salt, gypsum, 
sodium sulphate, and smaller quantities 
of sodium iodate, chlorate, and per¬ 
chlorate, the crude material containing 
from 27 to 65 per cent* of the pure 
salt* This is purified by solution and 
crystallisation. After refining, the salt 
contains about 97*7 per cent, of pure nitrate, 1*84 of sodium 
chloride. 035 of sodium sulphate, and 0*11 of water*® 

The best mode of separating the last 2 per cent, of sodium 
chloride is to add to the boiling and saturated solution one- 
tenth of its weight jof nitric acid, stir it until cool, and collect 
the precipitated nitrate, which may then be washed by a dilute 


acid and afterwards dried. 


Sodium nitrate crystallises in obtuse rhombohedra,* whose 
interfacial terminal edge angle is 100° 3G' (Fig. 95), and is therefore 
isogonous with ealespar. 

The specific gravity of the salt is 2-2G. It melts without 
decomposition at 316—318° (Camclley), and when ignited under¬ 
goes decomposition with evolution of oxygen, nitrogen, and 


1 J. i^a* Ph*. Ohm. 8oc<, J899, 31, 543. 

1 5w Brywfa South America, pp. 42, 208. 

* Compare Newton, J. Soc, C&m. Ind., 1900, Ifl, 408. 

* Sfrurmunt, Ctmpt* rend*, 1854, 38, IOGj Barlow und Pope, CAem* 

1608,93, 1538* 
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nitrous fumes. It is very soluble in water and deliquesces 
when exposed to moist air* One hundred parts of water dissolve 

At G a 10° 20° 40 a 60° 80 a IDO 6 119 a 

Tarts 73 80-5 88 104-9 124-6 148 175-0 208-8 

The solution containing 58*5 parts of the salt to 100 of water 
solidifies at —18*5°, and the saturated solutiou boils at 119°. 

This salt dissolves also in dilute alcohol. One hundred parts 
of spiritj containing CM per cent, of alcohol, dissolve at 26° 
21-2 parts of sodium nitrate. It does not deflagrate so violently 
as nitre with, charcoal or other inflammable bodies* but it has 
sometimes been used for making blasting and other powders 
which are not required to fire quickly. 

Sodium nitrate is used in considerable quantities for the 
manufacture of nitric acid and also of sulphuric acid, but much 
the largest quantity is employed as a manure, since it readily 
yields up its nitrogen to plants growing in soil where it ia present. 
This salt and ammonium sulphate are by far the most important 
sources of nitrogenous manure. In I8GG the output of the crude 
nitrate from South America was over 60*000 tons, and has 
greatly increased since that date* being about 761,000 tons in 
1888* and 2,500,000 tons in 1912. 

Sodium and Puosnio bus, 

143 j Sodium Phosphide, Na 3 P.—Sodium dissolved in liquid 
ammonia reacts with red phosphorus to form a red compound, 
Na 3 H 3 P a , which loses phosphine when neated and is decomposed 
by water and acids with evolution of phosphine. 1 2 Phosphine 
also reacts with sodium in presence of liquid ammonia forming 
the compound, NaH 2 P, which ia converted by heat into the 
phosphide, Na-jT. This is decomposed by water, yielding phos- 
phine* 3 4 An unstable phosphide, Na 2 l\, is formed when sodium 
and phosphorus are heated together in a vacuum at 450° for 
several days* 1 

Sodium HifpopkwpMe, NaH 2 P02 ? H 2 0*—This salt is obtained 
by adding sodium carbonate to a solution of calcium hypophos- 

1 Berkeley, Phil, Tran*,, 1004* [4], 203, 211 j Micro and franc, Joum, CKcm. 
Soc., 1900, 50* 428. 

1 Hugot, Cvwpt. rend. t 1896, 121, 200; 1898* 126, 1710. 

1 Joanmifl, Compt rind,, 1304,11$, 667. 

4 HflekflpiU and Bos$uet, Uomjjf. r«mi„ 1912, 1W> 209, 
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phite, and allowing the solution to evaporate in a vacuum, 
OPearly tabular crystals are deposited, which deliquesce on 
exposure to the air, and are readily soluble in absolute alcohol 
It is now employed in medicine for the same purposes as 
phosphorus. 

Sodium Trithiopkosphite t Na a P3^aq., prepared by heating 
phosphorus trisulphide with crystallised sodium sulphide in 
excess in concentrated aqueous solution, forms very soluble 
rectangular plates, stable in dry air. 1 * 

Normal Sodium Qrlhoph oAphat^ Na ;t P0 4 .—Th is salt, first 
described by Thomson 3 as phospho-carbonate of soda, is prepared 
by adding in the form of caustic soda at least half as much 
sodium as it already contains to a solution of the next salt, 
common sodium phosphate, and evaporating to the point of 
crystallisation. The hydrated salt crystallises out, the mother- 
liquor retaining the excess of caustic soda. The crystals freed 
from the liquor arc rapidly dissolved in twice their weight 
of hot water, the liquid filtered, and then left to crystallise 
(Graham). The anhydrous salt may be obtained by fusing 
Common sodium phosphate or pyrophosphate with an excess 
of sodium carbonate. The pyrophosphate is not altered by 
boiling with caustic soda (Graham). 

The crystals, containing 1211^0, form thin six-sided prisms, 
which do not change on exposure to air, and have a specific 
gravity of 1-618. They melt at 73-3°, and at 100* lose all hut 
one molecule of water, which is given off at a red heat. 100 parts 
of water at 11W> & dissolve 19-6 parts of the hydrated salt (Graham), 
and the solution is strongly alkaline to litmus. A hydrate with 
7H 3 0 has also been described. 8 

JH-sodium Hydrogen Orthophosphate, NaJIPQj.—This salt ia 
the common phosphate of soda, which was first prepared from 
urine, and described in 1740 by Haupt under the name of sad 
mirahile perfatum, It was afterwards obtained by neutralising 
phosphoric acid with soda, and in 1787 was introduced as a 
medicine by Pearson. It occurs in the blood of animals, and 
especially in the urine of the camivoTa, It is best prepared from 
bone phosphoric acid by adding sodium carbonate so long as 
effervescence occurs* The precipitated phosphates of calcium 
and magnesium are then filtered off, and the liquid is boiled down 
and allowed to crystallise. The large transparent crystals obtained 

1 Ephraim and Stem, Bet., l&II, 44 * 3m 1 Ann. Phil, 1825,26, 361. 

* JtfHnt. Chtm. Stx. t 1637* 51, 97, 
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are monoclinio prisms containing I2H/>. They have a specific 
gravity of 1-525, melt at 35-0°, and arc isomorphous with tho 
corresponding sodium hydrogen arsenate, N^HAst)*,! 2H 2 0* 
Exposed to air. the crystals effloresce, but do not lose their form. 
They exist in two cnantiomorphous forms, with a transition 
point at 29-fi 0 . 1 The commercial salt usually contains about 
2 5 per cent, of Na^PO^* 

The following is the solubility of the anhydrous salt in 100 
parts of water : 

At 10'2<P 25UG fl 40 20° GO W 00-77° 

NajjHPOi 3*55 12-02 54*83 83-00 10215 

There are three breaks in the solubility curve, at 3G-15 n , 18 n , 
and 95-2° respectively; the first corresponds with the transition 
from the hydrate with 12H 2 0 to one ninth 7lf 2 0, the second 
with that from the latter to a hydrate with 2H a 0, and the third 
with the change from the dihydrate to the anhydrous salt. The 
dihydratc is obtained by fusing tire dodecahydratc in its water 
of crystallisation and evaporating the resulting solution at 
70-75°; the anhydrous salt is similarly obtained at a temperature 
of about 99* 5°. a The saturated solution boils at 105°. 

This salt is insoluble in alcohol; it possesses a cooling saline 
taste, and turns red litmus solution blue. The solution is 
usually faintly alkaline to plicnolphthalein; this alkalinity is 
ascribed by Geisslcr* to the presence of sodium carbonate, 
whereas according to Brunner 5 it is a property of the pure salt. 

Common sodium phosphate is used as a mild purgative. The 
commercial salt frequently contains sodium sulphate, which can 
be removed by rccrystallising from hot water. 

Di-hjdrogcn Sodium PAtf.spAa/c, NaH 2 P0 1 .—To prepare this 
salt phosphoric acid is added to a solution of common sodium 
phosphate until the mixture no longer precipitates barium 
chloride. It is then evaporated to a small bulk, and allowed to 
stand for some days to crystallise (Mitscherlich). This salt is 
dimorphous, two kinds of large transparent crystals separating 
out, containing one molecule of water; according to Mitscherlich, 
both are forma of the rhombic system, but according to Joly and 

1 Hammick, Coadby, and Booth, Joum. Chcrn. for., 1020,117, 1589* 

1 Smith t J.8w. C'hem. Ind< t 1917,30,415, 

1 Shiotni, jtfflnt. KoU. Sci. Eng. Kytito, 1008, 1, 406; Kitawaki, i&id., 
1009-10, £» 237. 

* M. anal. Chm„ 1898. 37. 323, 

* JM, 1898, 37, 740, 
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Dufet, one of the varieties is monoclinio. 1 Hydrates with 2H a O 
and 4H a O are also known. 1 

The crystals have an acid reaction, and a specific gravity of 
2-04. They lose all their water of crystallisation at 100°, and 
at 204° Jose the dements of water (Graham) with formation of 
acid pyrophosphate: 

2NaHjP0 1 = Na 2 II s P s 0 7 -f- JI s O, 

At 240° they give of! the whole of their water and, form mono- 
metaphosphatc : 

NaH a P0 4 = NaPO a -f H a O. 

Di-hydrogcn sodium phosphate is very soluble in water, but 
not in alcohol. The solutionis acid to litmus and phenolphthalcm 
but neutral to methyl-orange. 

Various double salts, such as NaII s (P0 1 ) ls 3 and Na^TLfPO^, 1 
are also known, and a sodium polyphosphate, Na 4 P 6 0 ]7> has been 
described which at high temperatures has a very corrosive action 
on glass, silica, and even platinum. 6 

* Sodium Pyrophosphates— These salts are tetrabasic, and give 
with silver nitrate a white precipitate of silver pyrophosphate, 
Ag 4 P 2 0 7 ; they do not coagulate albumen; their solutions when 
boiled with an acid yield the salts of the tribasic ortho-acid. 

Normal Sodium Pyrophosphate, Na 4 P a O 7 ,10H_,O,—This salt 
is obtained in the anhydrous state as a colourless glassy mass 
by igniting common sodium phosphate* When it is dissolved 
in water, and the solution evaporated, crystals of the decahydrato 
are deposited in monoclinic prisms. The solution has an alkaline 
reaction. It is not converted into the ortho-salt by boiling alone, 
but this conversion Jakes place Tapidly on addition of an acid, 
even acetic, to the boiling solution (Stromeyer), When gently 
heated, or exposed over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, it loses all 
its water. The solubility in 100 parts of water is; 

At 0 a ID" 20 a 30° 40° 60 s 60° 80° 100“ 

5-41 631 10 + &2 18-11 24-97 33-25 44 07 63-40 9M1 

Di-hydrogofi Sodium Pyrophosphate, NaoH^O 7 —This salt is 
prepared by heating common sodium phosphate to 150° with 

1 Compt. rend,, 1386 , 102 , 139 !* 

4 Iraadsu, tfem* Kott. Eng. Kyoto, 1912, 3, 2C7. 

* Ginm, Compt, rend., 1602,134, 711, 

* Sendecene, Ctmpt, rtnd. t 1002, 134 * 713. 

* Smith, Eqq, Chtm , 2nd,, 1917, 30, 415. 
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strong hydrochloric acid, or hy heating sodium di-hydrogen 
phosphate to a temperature of 190—204*, aa already explained. 
It may be prepared also by dissolving the normal pyrophosphate 
in acetic acid, and precipitating the solution with alcohol; it is 
thus obtained as a white crystalline powder, readily soluble in 
water, the solution having an acid reaction. 

Sodium Mdapft&spftates *—These salts, which were first dis¬ 
covered by Graham (Vol, I., p. 670), exist in a laigc number 
of modifications, which all have the empirical formula NaPO a , 
but their molecular formula is probably in most cases some- 
multiple of this. Great uncertainty exists as to the true molecular 
weights of the various salts. 

Sodium Hexamdaphosphafe, (NaPO^, the most important of 
these salts, often called deliquescent, vitreous, or Graham's 
metaphosphate, is prepared by heating to complete fusion 
cither sodium di-hydrogen phosphate, imcrocosmic salt, 1 or acid 
sodium pyrophosphate (v, Knorre), or, in a similar manner, 
from all the other metaphoaphates. The melted mass must be 
quickly cooled, to avoid the formation of the trimetaphosphate. 
The product is a vitreous mass, soluble in water or alcohol, 
the solutions having a slightly acid reaction. The same salt 
appears to be formed by the action of sodium sulphide solution 
on the lead m eta phosphate prepared by heating lead oxide with 
phosphoric acid and fusing the resulting salt at a temperature 
above 400° (Fleitmann’s tctrametapliosphate). 2 The solution 
gradually decomposes with formation of acid sodium pyro¬ 
phosphate, When treated with ammonium chloride it yields 
a salt having the formula Na(NHj)^(PO 3 ) 0 , and lienee is probably 
a hexametaphosphate, According to Tamnmnn, 3 it is a mixture 
of at least two isomeric hexametaphosphat^. 

Insoluble Sodium Metaphmphafe, (Nal , 0 3 ) J .—This salt, whoso 
molecular weight is unknown, but which is usually termed the 
inofiomda'phosfhaie, is obtained by heating microsocmic salt 
at 335°, or sodium nitrate with a slight excess of syrupy phos¬ 
phoric acid. It is a white powder almost insoluble in water, 
but soluble in dilute acids, which is converted by boiling caustic 
soda solution into sodium orthophosphate,' 4 
Sodium Dimeta'phosphate, (NaF0 3 ) 2 ,2H 2 0 (Flcitnumn), — This 

1 Graham, Phil, Trans,, 1S&3, 

1 Wawchauer, ZeiL anwy. Ohm,, 1003, 36, 188. 

> J. pr. Chem. t 1802 [2], 4A 407. 

* Mfttldrell, Joum, Chettt. Soc^ 185J, 373, 
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i& prepared by the action of a boiling solution of sodium sulphide 
m copper dimetaphosphate, which is obtained by heating a 
mixture of phosphoric acid with a copper salt or copper oxide, 
at a temperature not exceeding 448°, It dissolves in 7'2 parts of 
water, and crystallises in slender needles. It has a strong 
tendency to form double salts. 1 

According to Tammann, it has the molecular formula (NaFO a ) a , 
whereas Warschauer, 2 from the determination of the equivalent 
conductivity at different concentrations, concludes that this salt 
is in reality a tetrametaphosphate, the hydrated salt having the 
formula (NaF0 3 ) 4 ,4H 2 0. 

* SoiUum Trmflaphosphatc, (NaFO a ) 3 ,6H £ 0.—Some doubt also 
exists as to the true molecular formula of this salt. From a 
study of the normal salts which can be prepared from it, such 
as NaCa(F0 3 ) a , Flcitmann attributed to it the formula given 
above, but Tammann 3 was led by the determination of the 
freezing point and electrical conductivity of a series of solutions 
to formulate it as the dimetaphoaphate, Fleitmann's dimeta- 
phosphate being considered on similar grounds as the trimeta- 
phasphnte. v. Knone 4 and Wiesler, 5 on the other hand, decide 
for the original formula from the determination of the equivalent 
conductivity at various concentrations. 

It is formed when microcosmie salt is exposed to a moderate 
heat (Graham), and when the fused hexametaphosphato is 
allowed to cool slowly. 6 It is best prepared pure by heating 
ordinary sodium phosphate with one-third of its weight of 
ammonium nitrate for six hours at 300° and rccrystadising the 
product (v. Knorre). 

The cold solution in water is permanent, and neutral both 
to methyl-orange and phenolphthalcin; when boiled it becomes 
acid with formation of sodium di-hydrogen phosphate. 

In addition to these a large number of other metaphosphates 
have been described, namely, tetra-, penta-, octo-, deca-, and 
tetrakaideca-metaphosphates, having the general formula;: 

<MTO a ) 4f (M'P0 3 ) c , (M'P0 3 ) af (MTO^o, and (MTO a ) 14 . 

1 Fogg. 1849, 78, 240; Glatzd, Dits. Wurzburg, 1880; quoted by 
v, Knome, Zcii. anorg. Cheat,, 1000* 24. 309. 

1 Zait. atiorg, CAcm., 1&Q3, 38. lfr), 

• Ztit yihifsihd.Chem., 1890,6, L22; J. pr* Ghem>, 1802, [2], 46 , 417. 

1 Zeit. anorg. Che 1900, 24. m B Ibid., 1901, 28, 177* 

* FHtmarm and Hernieberg, Annalen, 1848, 65> 307; Tanatar, J * Rmm. 
Fhyt. Cheat. Soc., 1898, 30, 99. 
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Sodium and Arsenic. 

143 jSudfuwi Arsenide, AbNuj, is prepared by heating arsenic 
with excess of sodium and removing the latter by liquid ammonia. 
It forms small black crystals . 1 Sodium bismuihide, Na^Bi, 
is similarly prepared, and forms dark-grey crystalline laminse, 
m. p, 770°, readily attacked by air ox water.® The compound 
AsNa 3 ,NH 3> which forma brick-red crystals, is also known . 3 

Sodium arsenates ,—These salts chisely resemble the corre¬ 
sponding phosphates, with which they arc isomorphous. The 
normal arsenate, Na 3 As0 4 , 1211 ^ 0 , is soluble to the extent of 
2G’7 parts in 100 of water at 17°, and melts at 85-5 ff ; 
Na £ HAs 0 4 , 12 ir s 0 , is efflorescent, crystallises from solutions 
below 8 °, melts at 28°, and has a solubility of 50 parts in 100 of 
water at H*. A second, well-defined hydrate, N^irAsO^THjO, 
which crystallises from solutions at 15—20 s , is quite stable 
under normal conditions; the crystals begin to Jose water 
at 30°, melt at 57°, and are completely dehydrated at 12(V\ 
The anhydrous salt is readily soluble in water, 100 parts of 
water dissolving 61 parts at 55 s ; at 180°, it is rapidly converted 
into the pyroarsenate, Na 4 A* a 0 7 . 4 The dihydrogen arsenate, 
NalFjjAsO^HjO, is also readily soluble. An impure arsenate of 
sodium is prepared on the large scale by dissolving arsenious 
oxide in caustic soda, and adding sodium nitrate; the solution 
is boiled down, and the residual mass heated in a furnace until 
it appears to be perfectly dry. This product is largely used in 
calico-printing us a substitute for cow-dung, which was formerly 
employed in clearing the cloth after mordanting. The mordant 
consists of a solution of acetate of either aluminium or iron, and 
the cloth, after having been printed with these mordants, is 
hung up and exposed to air. In this, which is termed the 
ageing process, a portion of the acetic acid evaporates, leaving 
basic acetates of iron and aluminium firmly attached to the 
fibre of the cloth, A portion of these salts is, however, mixed up 
with the thickening or starch which must be added to the mordant 
in order that the impression shall be sharp. To remove this 
excess of unfixed mordant, the cloth is eubjected to a peculiar 
treatment termed the dunging process. Yov this purpose it will 

1 Ube&u, Gompt. rend., 1900, 130, 002. 

‘ Vournuoa, Ber„ 1011, 44* 3200. 

* Hugct, Ccmjrf. rend,, 1803, 127* (HJ3. 

* Wulffj Apoth. ZtiL, 1900, 20, 1023. 
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not answer merely to wash the cloth in pure water, because the 
qpluble portion of the mordant is then removed from the printed 
pattern, but attaches itself again to the unmordanted cloth, 
which it is intended should Temain white* Long ago it was 
observed by the native dyers and calico-printers in India that if 
cow-dung be added to the wash water the excess of mordant 
can be removed without any staining of the cloth occurring* 
The action of the cow-dung in this process has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained, but experience has shown that sodium 
arsenate solution acts in a similar way, and at the present time 
the old process is generally superseded by the use of what is 
known in the trade as <f dung substitute*” 


Sodium and Boron, 

144 Orthobori&tet Na 3 BG a *—When boron trioxide is 

fused with excess of caustic soda, three molecules of water are 
expelled and the ortho-salt remains ; 1 

B^O a + 6 NaOH = 2Na 3 B0 3 + 3 H a O* 

This salt is veTy unstable; when dissolved in water, indeed, 
it is transformed into a hydrated metaborate. 

Sodium Pyroborate, or Borax , Na a B 4 0 7 .—The history of this 
the most important of the borates is lost in obscurity. It has 
already been stated under boron (Vol. I., p* 720) that in the 
works of the Latin Geber the word borax or baurach occurs, 
but whether or not this indicated the substance which we now 
call by that name is a mere matter of speculation. Even up 
to the end of the seventeenth century nothing certain was known 
either as to the source or the composition of borax, which was 
used as a flux, and which was early brought into European 
markets by the Venetians. It was not until 1747 that an exact 
knowledge of its composition was arrived at, when Baron pointed 
out that borax consists of a compound of boric acid (then called 
sedative salt) and soda. 

Before the discovery of the boric acid lagoons (Vol. I., p. 731} 
the boric acid of commerce was obtained from Asiatic tincal, 
which is a crude decahydrate of borax, NagB^O^lOHjOj and 
occurs native In Tibet* Since then lineal has been found in 
immense deposits in North America, these being generally the 
bottoms of lakes which have dried up more or less completely, 
1 Blotauip Jpum* Chem. $<x. t 1682, 143* 
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and large quantities are now put on the market from this source, 
the crude product simply requiring recrystallisation. • 

A large proportion of the borax used in Europe is still made 
from Tuscan boric acid, which is fused with half its weight of 
soda-ash in a reverberatory furnace, the product being lixiviated 
with hot water, and the borax allowed to crystallise. In France 
the two substances are boiled together and the product allowed 
to crystallise, A further source of borax is the mineral boronalro - 
cajdte t Na 3 B 4 0 7 ,2CaB 4 0 7j l8H 3 0, termed in commerce borate 
of lime or " tiaa,’* and found in the nitrate beds of South America, 
and in the massive condition in Nevada; the mineral is finely 
divided and fused with the requisite proportion of soda-ash* 
and sodium bicarbonate, the product being lixiviated and 
recrystallised. 

Anhydrous Borax or Borax Glass is best obtained on tbe small 
scale by fusing 124 parts of crystallised boric acid with 53 parts 
of dry sodium carbonate. A transparent glass is thus obtained 
having a specific gravity of 2-3G7, which becomes opaque on 
exposure to air from absorption of water. 

Fused borax glass dissolves many metallic oxides, which* 
impart their peculiar colours to the glass, and it is therefore 
largely used in blowpipe analysis. The constitution of this glass 
appears to be very complex. 1 It is readily soluble in water, but 
insoluble in alcohol. Ordinary borax melts at 730°, hut two 
other borates containing a higher proportion of boron trioxidc, 
Na a O,3B s O,j and Na a O,4B 2 O a , melting at G94° and 783° respec¬ 
tively, have been described. 3 

Borax forms two important hydrates. Octahedral Borax } 
Na 1! B 4 0 7 ,5H a 0, is deposited when a supersaturated borax 
solution, prepared by dissolving three partsjjf the decahydrate 
in four parts of warm water, is allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
in a warm place. Another plan is to dissolve borax in boiling 
water until the specific gravity of the solution rises to l-24ti, 
and then allow the solution to cool The crystallisation of 
octahedral borax begins when the temperature reaches 79°, 
and continues until it sinks to 35«5°, after which common borax 
is deposited. The crystals are hard, transparent, regular 
octahedra, having a specific gravity of 1-815. 

Common, or prismatic Borax, Na a B 4 0 7 ,lGH 2 0.—Anhydrous 
borax when exposed to moist air absorbs ten molecules of water 

1 Burge** and Bolt, Proc. Hoy. Sot., 1904, 74. 286, 

1 Bcnonmer, Zeit. anoy. Cktm>, 1914, 80, 383. 
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and forms this salt* The decahydrate is deposited from solutions 
jit all temperatures below 35*5° in the form of large transparent 
monoclmic prisms, which have a specific gravity of 1-TI* When 
gently heated the crystals swell up, losing water and forming 
a spongy mass called borax usta t or burnt borax. 

In contact with a saturated solution the decahydrate is stable 
up to 35-5 °} and above this temperature is converted into the 
pentahydiatc. 100 parts of water dissolve: * 

At 0 s 10 s 30° 4fi° 60 s 56 s * G0° 70* 

Na 2 B 4 0 7 1-3 1-6 3-9 8-1 10-5 14-3 20 24-4 

80“ 00° 100° 

31*4 40-8 52*3 

The aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction; 3 lienee bor&x is 
often used for purposes which require a weak alkali. 

The impurities usually found in commercial borax are sodium 
carbonate, traces of the Bulphates and chlorides of the alkali 
metals, and salts of magnesium and calcium. Sometimes it 
is adulterated with alum and common salt. Pure borax gives 
no effervescence with acids, and dissolves in two parts of hot 
water. The solution is not rendered turbid on addition of 
alkali, and does not give a precipitate either with barium chloride 
or silver nitrate. 

Borax is largely used for a number of purposes, for glazing 
both earthenware and fabrics such as linen, as an antiseptic, and 
also in preparing clean surfaces of metals previous to soldering. 

Sodium Mdabomte , NaBO^HjCh—This salt is formed when 
borax is fused with the requisite quantity of sodium carbonate. 
It crystallises from water in monoclimc crystals having the 
above composition. A pentahorate, N%B 10 O 1{J ,10H a O, has also 
been described* 1 

Sodium Perborate, Na a B 1 O a ,10H 2 O. G ™Wheii an intimate 
mixture of one molecular proportion of sodium peroxide and 

1 van’t Iloil and Blaadale, Sitzungsber. K. Akai. Wi*i. Berlin, 1905, 1080* 

* Horn and van Wngener, Amer, J., 19D3, 80, 344; compare 

PufigUle, Ann. Chm. Fhy*., 1843, [3], 8, 407. 

■ Shelton, JW. CAein. £pe„ 1902, 1G9; Griinhut, ZeJ^ pht/^ikal Chem., 
1904, 48, 609; Lnndbnig, Zeit. phytikaL Chen*, 1909, 89, 442. 

1 Atterbcrg, Zeit. anorg. Chtm., 1906, 4 $, 397 j Dukehkl, Zeit. anorg. Chet n. 
1906, 60, 38. 

1 Jnubcrt, Compt. rend., 1904, 139, 790; Rev. gen. Chim. pare nppL, 1905, 
[vii], 8, 163; Bouh&rd and Zwicky, Zeihangeur. Cttent., 1912,26, 939* 
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four molecular proportions of boric acid is added gradually to 
cold water a dear solution is first obtained from which a perborate 
of the above composition crystallises out; it cannot be recrys- 
tallised from water without decomposition. On the addition 
of a quantity of hydrochloric acid equivalent to one half of the 
sodium in this perborate to its aqueous solution, a perborate, 
NaBO a ,4H a O, separates in the form of white crystals which are 
quite stable at ordinary temperatures. This salt is less soluble 
than the former. Its aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction 
and contains hydrogen peroxide; it begins to decompose slowly 
above 40° and evolves oxygen rapidly at 100 *. By neutralising 
the solution with acids fairly concentrated solutions of hydrogen 
peroxide can be obtained. This compound appears to be a true, 
per-salt as it does not contain hydrogen peroxide of crystallisation 
Sodium perborate is used iu laundry work and for hygienic 
purposes. 


Sodium and Carbon. 

145 Sodium Carbide, Na 2 C a .—When acetylene is passed over 
melted sodium at a temperature below 190*,* and when liquid 
acetylene is treated with sodium at the ordinary temperature , 3 
a white solid known as monosodacetylene, C^HNa or CjH^CjNa^ 
is formed. This substance is produced also by mixing liquid 
acetylene with a solution of sodium in liquid ammonia and 
crystallises in microscopic, rhomhohedral lamdbe. When this 
compound is heated, or treated with iodine in presence of benzene, 
the carbide, Na 2 C 2 , is left as a white solid, which is also formed 
when acetylene acts on sodium above 210 °, 

This substance has the sp. gr. 1-575 at 15°, is insoluble in all 
solvents, and when strongly heated in a vacutm, dissociates into 
its elements. It undergoes chemical change with great readmesH 
‘ and violence, free carbon being as a rule liberated. When gently 
heated in dry air or oxygen, it burns, forming sodium carbonate, 
and it is readily, attacked by the halogen dements and by phoa^ 
phorus. When it is carefully brought into water, acetylene 
L liberated and caustic soda produced. In hydrogen chloride 
it bums spontaneously, forming sodium chloride, hydrogen, 
and carbon , 1 

1 Bonshajd and Zwicky, Ziit. angew. Che m. t 1012, 2tf, 903, 

E Mttignon, Compt. tend., 1807.1£4, 776. 

3 Mobaa<Dompt, tend., 1808,128, 302; 127, 911. 

* HAtignaD, Compt. md, t 1897 P 1BG, 1933. 
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iffodVuro Carbonate, Na^CO^, commonly known aa carbonate of 
soda oi soda-ash, is prepared on an enormous scale, being one of 
the chief products of the alkali manufacture which is described in 
detail below (p. 296). The anhydrous salt is a white, opaque, 
porous mass or a white powder, which has a specific gravity of 
2-5, melts at 852* without decomposition in absence of moisture, 
and possesses an alkaline taste and reaction, but less strongly 
marked than those of potassium carbonate. When the anhydrous 
salt is brought in contact with water, heat is evolved and an 
alkaline solution is formed. This alkalinity, as already explained 
(p. Ill), is due to a partial hydrolysis of the salt into caustic soda 
-and sodium bicarbonate, and it is found that a normal solution 
of the carbonate slowly loses carbon dioxide when it is boiled 
in a current of hydrogen. 1 

Owing to the existence of several different hydrates, the solu¬ 
bility of sodium carbonate shows an anomalous behaviour with 
rise of temperature, analogous to that of sodium sulphate (p. 122), 
The limits of stability of these hydrates in contact with a saturated 
solution are probably the following: lOJ^O from —24° to 
31-8°; 7H a 0 from 31-8° to 35-1°; 1H*0 from 354° to 104-7°, 
the boiling point of the saturated solution. 2 One hundred parts 
of water dissolve: 

At 0" I0 e 2G* 30° 31-8° 361° 40 s 6T 70 s 104T 

Na a CO a 7-1 12-6 214 m 46 D1 49-7 47-5 45^8 454. 

The decahydrate is obtained when a hot, fairly concentrated 
solution is allowed to coo], and forms large, transparent mono¬ 
clinic crystals, which are known commercially as soda-crystals 
or washing and are manufactured on the large scale. They 
readily effloresce oivexposure to the air, yielding the monohydrate 
as a white powder, which is also formed by heating the deca- 
hydrate to 354*, at which temperature it melts and loses nine 
molecules of water. The monohydrate crystallises in rectangular 
rhombic plates, and is prepared commercially and sold under the 
name of crystal carbonate. Both these hydrates occur native, 
the former as natron and the latter as lhermonatrite t in the soda 

1 Kiiiier and Gnitera, Btr. t 1903, 30, 748, Sec alao McCoy, Amir, Chita, J. t 
1£03, 2ft, 437. 

1 Kttnor, Ziit, pAyjifaZ. Chem, t 1902, 39 t 646; Epple, Dim. Htidetberg, 
1899, p. 26, quoted in PkyAkaliscb'Ch&mschz Tabdltn, Landolt-Bomstem, 
p, 658 {Berlin, Springer, 1900); Welle and McAdams, J. Amer, Chtm. fioc, t 
1907, 29, 721; Jones, Jour*. Chcm , Boc., 1009, 80, 1672; Gumming, Aid., 
1910, 97, 693. 
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lakes of Egypt 1 and Hungaryj and also at Vesuvius and Etna, 
and in various parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 

Of the remaining hydrates the No 2 C0 3i 7H 2 0, 

is the most important, and is obtained by allowing a warm 
saturated solution to cool in absence of crystal nuclei; it appears 
to he dimorphous, crystallising both in rhombohedra and rect¬ 
angular rhombic plates. 

Sodium Hydrogen Carbonate , NaHC0 3 .—This salt, commonly 
known as bicarbonate of soda, is likewise prepared on the large 
scale. It occurs in commerce in the form of a white, crys¬ 
talline powder, or in crystalline crusts which consist of mono- 
clinic tablets. It possesses a faint alkaline taste, and dissolve^ 
less readily in water than the normal salt. A solution of the 
bicarbonate is neutral to phcnolphthalein, but alkaline to methyl- 
orange, One hundred parts of water dissolve; a 

H 0" 10° 20* 50* 40* 50* &0° 

NaHC0 3 6*90 8*15 9*00 1X10 12*70 14-45 16-40, 

A solution of the bicarbonate gives off carbon dioxide on boil¬ 
ing, forming first the carbonate (trona) Na a €0 JJ NaIIC0 a ,2H a 0; 3 
this carbonate is formed also when carbon dioxide is passed into 
a boiling solution of the normal carbonate and when solutions of 
the latter are exposed to the air for some time. The solid salt 
decomposes on gentle ignition into carbon dioxide, water, and 
the normal salt: 

2NaIICO a - Na 2 C0 3 -f K,0 + CO*. 

Commercial bicarbonate of soda almost always contains some 
normal carbonate, and this may be removed by washing with 
small quantities of water; but, on drying* the residual salt is 
found again to contain some normal carbonate. A better method 
is to moisten the washed salt with alcohol, and then to dry it 
between folds of filter paper without application of heat. Even 
then it undergoes partial decomposition, and contains about one 
per cent* of the normal carbonate. In order to detect the 
presence of the latter salt in the bicarbonate a solution of mer¬ 
curic chloride in two parts of water is added to a solution of 
the bicarbonate in fifteen parts of water, when a white cloudiness, 

1 JrtAri* Jfm., 1000, I., 230. 

1 Bibbite, J. yr* Chtm< f 1874, [2J, 10, 430. 

4 Somy, Compt. rend,, 1008, 147* 1206j K^bermann and KuitociAcLar, 
Zeit. anorg. CAan, 1000, 63^65. 
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which gradually becomes brown after several minutes, is pro¬ 
duced in presence of the normal salt; the presence of the normal 
carbonate can be proved with certainty, however, only by a 
quantitative examination. 

Trona, or JJrao , is a carbonate of soda occurring native in 
Hungary, Egypt, British East Africa, Fezzan and Lake Chad m 
Africa, India, and America. It is a compound of the normal with 
the bicarbonate, and has the formula Na^CO^jNaHCOjjS^O. 1 
This Is the substance to which the ancients gave the name 
nitrttm. It occurs in small monoclinic crystals, and it can be 
prepared artificially as described above, 

, Sodium Percarbonate has already been described 2 (Yob L T 
p. 835). 

Sodium Cyanide, NaCN,—This salt is obtained by neutral¬ 
ising hydrocyanic acid with soda, and by heating sodium ferro- 
cyanide either alone or with metallic sodium (see also potassium 
cyanide ): 

Na 4 Fe(CN) 6 = 4NaCN + FeC 2 + N* 

Na 4 Fe(CN) fl + 2Na - 6NaCN + Fe. 

When obtained by passing hydrocyanic acid into alcoholic 
soda it is a white, crystalline powder, which smells of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, and dissolves readily in water. 

It is now manufactured on the large scale by Castner's 
method, 3 which consists in passing ammonia over metallic 
sodium heated in an iron retort to 300-400°! yielding eodamide 
according to the equation : 

2Na -b 2NH* = 2NaNH a + H a . 

This is then brought into contact with charcoal previously 
heated to dull redness, and thus converted into sodium cyanamide 
and hydrogen: 

2NaNH* -f C = CN.NNa a + 2Hj, 

At a higher temperature, in presence of the excess of charcoal, 
the cyanamide is then converted into sodium cyanide: 

CN.NNf^ + C — 2N&CN, 

The product is almost pure. 

1 Compare Lunge, iS'yJjjAvric Add cnwJ AUcati, Yul. II., pp. 52 and 55> 3*1 
edition, J90&. Abo “Egyptian Soda,'* Surrey Department Paper No, 2£, 
ftatxre, 1013, 90, 627. 

* Compare alio:—Tuiatar, 1910, 43, 127, 2149; Rlcsonfeld, 

1910,43, 500, 2594; 1911, 44. 3599, 3595; Wolffeoriem, ibid> f 1910, 43, G3&. 

1 Patent No. 21732 (1894), 
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Calcium eyanamide (" Nltrolim ”) also is used for the pre~ 
pSration of sodium cyanide (VoL I,, p. €G4). 

Sodium cyanide is very largely employed for the extraction of 
metallic gold. 


Sodium and Silicon, 

146 Silica acts on sodium carbonate at high temperatures 
with evolution of carbon dioxide and formation of silicates, 
different silicates being obtained according to the time of 
heating, the temperature, and the relative proportions of the 
two substances taken- Unlike potassium, however, sodium 
is capable of forming an orthosilicate, Na 4 Si0 4J whilst the 
silicate richest in potassium is K 8 Si 3 O 10 . If silica and sodium 
carbonate be fused together in equal molecular proportions, 
sodium metasilicate, N%Si0 3 , is formed, and of this compound a 
number of definite crystalline hydrates have been obtained, 
crystallising with from 1 to 9 molecules of II a O, The solution 
of this substance in water is strongly alkaline, and probably 
contains half the sodium as caustic soda, together with the 
silicate Na^SijO ^. 1 

Sodium Dmlicalc, Na a Si a O s , has been prepared as a crystalline 
product of the action of limited quantities of water at high 
temperatures upon specially prepared glasses , 5 

Soluble Soda Glass, which was discovered by Fuchs in 1818, 
is obtained by heating together 180 parts of white sand, 100 of 
calcined soda-ash, and 3 of charcoal in a reverberatory furnace, 
and also by dissolving powdered flint in hot aqueous caustic 
soda under pressure. Like the corresponding potash glass it 
consists of a mixture of several silicates, the melting point 
being higher the greater the proportion of silica present. 
Prepared by the first method, soluble soda glass forms a trans¬ 
parent glassy mass, sometimes colourless, but generally of a 
yellow, brown, or green colour, which, when powdered, readily 
dissolves in boiling water, forming a thick viscid liquid. Ultra- 
microscopic examination of sodium silicate solutions shows that 
they are two-phase systems in which the disperse phase is 
negatively charged . 3 When concentrated ammonia is added to 
the solution, a silicate having approximately the composition 

1 Kohlmisch, Zeit. jfhysikat. Chem. t 1893, 12, 773; Hantisch, ZtiL an&Q. 
Chem,, 1903, 30, 295; Hyliui and Grouhuft Bcr., 1900, 39, 110. 

1 Money, J. Amer. Chart. 3x. t 1914, 36, 215* 

■ fiterickor, Ctewt. McL Ehg„ 1931, 61. 
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* separates out, 1 and a hydrate of this silicate, containing 

12HjO> is formed when precipitated silica is dissolved in boiling 
caustic soda and the filtrate evaporated down, 2 

Silicate of soda is employed in fixing fresco colours by the 
process of stcreochromy. It is employed also as a cement in the 
manufacture of artificial stone. This is made by mixing the 
solution with sand and lime; it is likewise used as a cement for 
joining the broken surfaces of porcelain, stone, ete. Another 
purpose for which soluble glass is employed is as an addition 
to cheap soap. The so-called silicatcd soap was patented early 
in the last century and was subsequently largely made by 
William Gossage, who also took out a patent for its manufac- 
ture; it is now prepared in large quantities hy adding a solution 
of this compound to the soap whilst settling. 

Sodium SilicoJluoridc t Na a SiF e , is prepared in a similar way 
to the potassium compound, and is very similar to this latter 
salt; 100 parte of water dissolve, at 17'5°, 0-652 part of the salt, 
and at 101°, 2"159 parts (Stolba). 


Detection and Estimation op Sodium, 

147 The presence of a sodium compound can be readily de¬ 
tected by the production of the yellow tint which it imparts to 
the nondummous gas-flame. This reaction was first observed 
by Melville in 1752, and was made use of by Maiggraf in 
1759 to distinguish the base contained in common salt from 
that peculiar to the vegetable alkali, which imparted a violet 
tint to the flame. 

The spectrum of the yellow sodium flame consists of two bright 
yellow lines coincident with the two dark solar lines known as 
Fraunhofer's D-lmes* These lines have wave-lengths of 5896 
and 5890 A,U. and lie so close together that in an ordinary one- 
priam spectroscope they appear as one line. 

The flame reaction of sodium is the most delicate known 
among spectrum reactions (p. 169), 

The absorption spectrum of sodium vapour has been mapped 
by Roscoe and Schuster, 5 A series of bands in the blue makes 
its appearance at a low temperature, and as this is raised 
bands in the red and yellow stretching as far as the D-lines 

1 HqIhUj Jefresb., 1871, 27a, 

* Walker, Quart. Joarn. o/j&tflflce, 1866, Z, 371, 

* Pro*. R09. Soc. , 1874,3B3. 
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come out. When the vapoux of sodium is examined in a red- 
h<Jt iron tube the colour of the limelight as seen through it is a 
dark blue* * 

In the processes of quantitative analysis sodium generally 
occuts together with potassium. The process for the separation 
of these two metals is described under that metal, as well as 
the indirect methods by which the quantity of each of the 
two metals can be ascertained. If it is desired to deter¬ 
mine the sodium directly, the best process is the following 
one suggested by Bunsen. The alcoholic solution of the 
soluble double chloride of sodium and platinum is evaporated 
in a flask which is filled with hydrogen gas, and reduced 
by exposure to light* or by addition of a reducing agent 
such as aldehyde. Sodium chloride, hydrochloric acid, and 
metallic platinum are then formed: the solution of common 
salt is filtered from the platinum, evaporated to dryness, and 
the weight of the salt ascertained after gentle ignition. As 
sodium chloride is volatile at a ml heat, it is advisable to 
transform the salt into sulphate before ignition. 

Sodium, moreover, forms sjiaringly soluble salts of antimonic 
acid and of di hydroxy tartaric acid, 1 and can be estimated in 
presence of potassium by precipitation with the potassium salt 
of either of these acids. 3 

The Atomic Weight of sodium was determined by Stas. He 
found as the result of ten experiments that 100 parts by weight 
of pure silver required from 54*206 to 54-2093 parts of sodium 
chloride for complete precipitation. This gives a mean of 
54-208* and the atomic weight of sodium as 23-05. 

This ratio has been redetermined by Richards and Wells, 3 
who employed more ]>erfcctly purified silver, and estimated the 
end point of the reaction between silver* nitrate and sodium 
chloride by means of a specially devised instrument, the 
nephclometer. 4 The ratio obtained was Ag : NaCl — 100 : 54-185, 
whilst that of AgCl: Nad was 100 :40*780. Hence, taking the 
accepted values for silver (Ag 107-88) and for chlorine 
(Cl = 35-46), these results give 22*99. The value now adopted 
(1922) is 23*00. 

1 Fenton, Jwtra. Cfem, 8oc. t 1893, 73, 137. 

1 Bulatem and BIoho* ZeiL anal. Chem., 1807, 30, SI3. 

* J„ Am**, ChcM* Soc. t lilOG, 27, 45EK 

' Amtr> CAm. 1904* 31, 235. 
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THE ALKALI MANUFACTURE, 

148 The history of the manufacture of the alkali, soda, is 
one of great and peculiar interest. The following is a descrip¬ 
tion ( 1 ) of the oldest known sources and processes, ( 2 ) of the 
Leblanc process, (3) of the cryolite process, (4) of the ammonia 
process, and (5) of the electrolytic processes , 1 followed by a 
description of the several forma in which the alkali now appears 
in commerce. The manufacture of bleaching powder is described 
separately under calcium. 


Tub Oldest Known Squbces and Processes. 

149 Natural Soda — From time immemorial an alkali has been 
obtained as a saline efflorescence from the ground in parts of 
Egypt, and from certain alkali lakes in that country ; 3 the 
substance is known as trana orlatroni, and it contains 20 or more 
per cent, of <£ sodium eeequicarbonate ” Na 2 C 03 ,N&IIC 0 a , 211*0 
(see pp. 292 and 331); it is still exported from Alexandria at the 
rate of about 2,500 tons per annum. Nearly every district of 
India produces alkaline earth, known as dhobi’s earth, contain' 
mg from 11-36 per cent, of the double carbonate, which has been 
used for ages for washing, dyeing, and in the manufacture of 
soap and glass bangles. Very many districts are so impregnated 
with alkali that they form wastes or alkali deserts, as in Tibet 
and Utah* At Owens Lake in California the water is so nearly 
saturated with alkali that shallow receptacles ara filled with it; 
it is then allowed to evaporate spontaneously, after which the 
crystals receive a slight wash to purify them; it is computed that 
this lake contains 5(1,000,000 tons of soda, and that the annual 
increase is 200,000 tons; and it is expected that the American 
market may in time be supplied from this source. In 1910 a 
great deposit of soda was found and explored in Lake Magadi, 
East African Protectorate, The lake covers an area of 30 square 
miles; the reddish water is only a few inches deep, and under 
this is a deep layer of natural soda in large, radiating crystals 
looking like pink marble, which is estimated to weigh 200,000,000 
tons, and which might supply the world for one hundred years, 

1 For details of other suggested methods, boo Lunge, Sulphuric Acid and 
Alkali Manufacture (London, Gumcy and Jackson), and Partington, The 
Alkali Industry [BaUltere, Tindall and Cox, I CIS), 

9 Pliny. BisL Nat., Lib, 3b cap, 10* 
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This has been developed by the Magadi Soda Company, who have 
built 100 miles of railway to connect with the Uganda Railway, 
while the Government are prepared to deal with the transport 
on the Uganda Railway and to give loading facilities for ocean 
shipping at Kilindini. This soda is now supplied to Eastern 
markets. 

Soda from Plant Ashes .—From very ancient times it has been 
known that the ashes of plants contained alkali, and they were 
used for cleansing, and for making soap and glass. Whereas 
almost all land plants yield an alkali that is mostly potash, 
certain, land plants growing near the sea shores yield an alkali 
tliat is mostly, but not entirely, soda; such plants are grown ojj 
the Spanish coasts, and they have been cut and burned for 
centuries to prepare the ash barilla, which never contains more 
than 30 per cent, of sodium carbonate and often only 3 per cent,; 
as late as 1831 the import of Spanish soda into this country 
was 12,000 tons, and it realised £11 to £45 per ton. Sea 
plants yield an ash that is still poorer in potash and richer in 
soda, and these were cut or collected on the north-west 
coasts of France, Ireland, and Scotland, and burned to prepare an 
ash containing only to 5 per cent, of soda, known as " kelp.” 
In the Orkney Islands a large number of persons used to be 
engaged in this work. Kelp is now used as a source of potassium 
chloride and of iodine. Land plants contain portions of soda 
which are not inconsiderable, and in the manufacture of beet¬ 
root sugar the residual molasses finally yield a charcoal from 
which soda is extracted in France, Germany, Austria and 
Belgium, on a limited scale. 

Oldest knoam chemical processes of preparing soda — In 1768 
Hagen described the double decomposition between sodium 
sulphate and potassium carbonate; the less soluble potass¬ 
ium sulphate crystallises first from the solution, and soda 
crystals were then obtained from the mother-liquor. This process 
was also described by Accum os being carried out in a soda 
works in London prior to 1808* A similar double decomposi¬ 
tion due to Bergman was carried out with sodium chloride 
and potassium carbonate; and eome years later, in 1795, Lord 
Dundonald obtained a patent connected with the process, and 
from 1802-1815, Losh, at Walker-on-Tyne, made soda called 
“ British Ash ’* which sold for £16 to £20 per tom 

In 1773 Scheele acted on sodium ehloride solution with oxide 
of lead, obtaining an insoluble oxychloride of lead and a solution 
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of caustic soda; In 17S2 soda was being made in England by 
this process, and in 1787 Turner patented a yellow lead 
oxychloride, a pigment known as s< Turner's yellow,*' 

But the moat important process for subsequent developments 
was that of Malherbe in 1778. He heated sodium sulphate with 
carbon, obtaining sodium sulphide, and to the molten moss 
added iron scrap to combine with the sulphur. After due 
manipulation in the furnace the melt was withdrawn and the 
blocks were allowed to stand in the air until they fell to powder, 
which, when lixiviated, gave a solution from which soda crystals 
were at once obtained. The similarity of this process to that 
pext described, in all particulars except the use of iron, may be 
noted. 


The Leblanc Process. 

150 One of the effects of the French revolutionary wars 
was the stoppage of the supply of potash to France and 
therefore the diminution of the important manufactures de¬ 
pendent upon its use. Under these circumstances the French 
Government issued an appeal to chemists urging the im¬ 
portance of utilising all the materials natural to their own 
country, so as to render vain the efforts and hatred of 
despots/’ and commanded all citizens who "have commenced 
establishments or who have obtained patents for the manu¬ 
facture of soda from common salt to make known to the 
Convention the locality of these establishments, the quantity 
of soda supplied by them, and the quantity they can hereafter 
supply/' A Commission was appointed to investigate this 
subject, and in 1794 it reported on thirteen different processes, 
the particulars of which had been submitted. The preference 
was given to the operations devised by an apothecary of the 
name of Leblanc, who had erected a soda manufactory at 
St. Denis, near Pans; this had been at work for about three 
years. The process which constituted Leblanc's invention con¬ 
sisted of the conversion of common salt by oil of vitriol into 
Glauber's salt, whilst the evolved hydrochloric acid was converted 
into sal-ammoniac* The sulphate of soda was mixed, according 
to Leblanc's first description in 1790, with half its weight of 
chalk and a quarter of its weight of charcoal, but, according to 
his patent of 1791, with an equal weight of chalk and half its 
weight of charcoal, which proportions had yielded the best 
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results. From the surface of the fluxing mass a large number 
of flames broke forth similar to the flame of a candle; as soon 
as this phenomenon ceased the operation was finished. The 
batch was drawn out of the furnace with iron rakes, and collected 
in any kind of moulds to give it the shape of the commercial 
blocks of soda of that time. The fluxed mass was purified by 
powdering and boiling with water, or else it was allowed to fall 
to powder in the air and then washed. The calcareous substance 
and unbnmt charcoal were removed by settling and filtering. 
From the solution the soda was separated on boiling down, and 
dried in a warm place. 

Why Leblanc should have reacted with calcium carbonate on 
his fused sodium sulphide is not clear, because the first 
explanation of Leblanc’s process was given in 1830 by Dumas, 
who, believing that calcium sulphide was soluble in water, sup¬ 
posed the existence of insoluble oxysulphide, 2CaS,CaO. The 
existence of this hypothetical compound was first doubted in 
1858 by Kynaston, and disproved by Scheurer-Kestner in 18G2; 
and In 1801 Gossage proved that calcium sulphide was insoluble 
in water. The Commissioners of 1794 say in their Tepoit 
“ Citizens Leblanc, Diz£, and Sh6e were the first who submitted 
to ub particulars of their process, and this was done with a noble 
devotion to the public good.” The consequences of the French 
Revolution and subsequent waT deprived Leblanc of funds; the 
works were suspended from 1794 to 1801, and he waa unable to 
work his process. It is sad that the man who thus originated a 
world-wide industry, and to whom we owe cheap soap and 
cheap glass, did not benefit from his discoveries, and, not receiving 
the reward promised by his Government, died in 1806 by his 
own hand in poverty and despair. 1 ( 

Other alkali works in France were more successful than 
Leblanc’s original manufactory. Several of these were situated 
at Marseilles, the seat of the French soap trade, and conveniently 
placed for obtaining three of the necessary raw materials; (1) 
sulphur, from Sicily; (2) salt, by the evaporation of salt-water 
by the sun’s heat; (3) limestone. They were, however, at a 
disadvantage in being at a distance from coal. 

Although the process for making alkali was published in the 
Annales de Chimie for the year 1797, it is remarkable that not 
till 1814 was this process taken up in England by Losh, 
on the^Tyne, on an exceedingly small scale. In 1823 the salt 

1 “ Nicolas Leblanc: n at m tray*™*," by Aug. Anutui, Paris, 1884. 
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duty of £30 per ton was abolished, and the way being thus 
opened for the use of salt as a Taw material for the pro- 
ducfion of an artificial soda, which could compete with the 
natural sodas and the various soda ashes from plants, the same 
year saw the erection of an alkali works in Liverpool by James 
Muspratt. To prove the superiority of his product to the 
natural sodas and plant soda ashes Muspratt had at first to give 
his product away, but he soon established a growing industry. 
It must not be supposed, however, that l^blanc's process was 
complete in all its details, or was suited without alterations to 
English industrial requirements. 

. The hydrochloric acid evolved in the salt-cake process was 
not converted into sal-ammoniac as Leblanc had devised, but 
was allowed to escape into the air as a waste product, 
which destroyed vegetable life of all kinds for miles around, 
leading to complaints of nuisance and to frequent litigation. 
Hardly an assize passed without an action for nuisance or 
damage, and the present generation can scarcely form an idea 
of the prejudice aroused against alkali works for the first 
forty years of their existence. In 1836 Gossage introduced his 
plan of condensing hydrochloric acid, and though in the next 
ten years it w r as adopted by many works, yet many others, 
especially the smaller ones, continued to manufacture sulphate 
of soda without condensing the hydrochloric acid, and even 
those works which had condensers used them only in pro¬ 
portion as they found a sale for hydrochloric acid. The 
use of chlorine made from hydrochloric acid for manufac¬ 
turing bleaching powder was extended from 1837 by the 
reduction of the excise duty on paper from 3d. to ljd. pec 
pound, which led to a greatly increased demand. In 1847 
chlorine made from hydrochloric acid was first used on a 
large manufacturing scale for the preparation of potassium 
chlorate. In 1861 the paper duty was abolished, and with 
the consequent establishment of a vast number of daily and 
weekly newspapers and journals, and the reprinting of standard 
works in all parts of the kingdom, an enormously increased 
demand for paper materials was created. Straw, esparto grass, 
and wood fibres, which had hitherto been used only in very 
small quantities as compared with cotton and linen rags, were 
now used in rapidly increasing quantities, and as these require 
roughly three times a a much bleaching powder per unit weight 
of raw material as do the rags, and as they produce much less 
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weight of paper, it is evident that the demand for hydrochloric 
acid was vastly increased. It was computed that in 18G2 
one-third of all the hydrochloric acid gas produced was still 
allowed to escape into the air, a fraction which amounted to 
about 1,000 tons per week; and this nuisance was only brought 
to an approximate end by the passing of the Alkali Act in 18G3, 
which rendered compulsory the condensation of 05 per cent, of 
the hydrochloric acid gas produced. Thanks to the increased 
uses for and value of hydrochloric acid, the statutory condensation 
was rapidly obtained and exceeded. In 1871 another Act was 
passed requiring that the exit gases shall not contain more than 
0-2 grain of hydrochloric acid per cubic foot of gas, and this* 
limit is now fully observed. The means employed to condense 
the hydrochloric acid gas are described under the head of 
Hydrochloric Acid (YoL I,, p. 205). AVhere an acid was produced 
too weak to use or sell it was ran away to waste, thereby often 
creating a fresh series of nuisances by reason of it finding its 
way into the drainage from the waste heaps of the lixiviation 
proem—a liquor loaded with soluble sulphides. 

The black-ash produced up to 1823 contained only 10 to 12 
per cent, of alkali (Na £ 0), and though Leblanc had shown how 
to prepare from this, as his final product, a nearly pure hydrated 
sodium carbonate, “soda crystals,” Na 2 C0 3 ,10Il 2 0, yet this 
was not done commercially, and the black-ash was sold 
as such and with all its impurities to soap-makers; In 1823 it 
realised £12 per ton, A black-ash containing 24 per cent, of 
alkali was first made by Muspratt in 1823, since when the strength 
has not been materially increased. 

The details of the economical lixiviation of the black-ash, and 
the evaporation of the liquor by the waste heat from the black- 
ash furnaces, are due, not to Leblanc, but to English alkali- 
makersj who produced in quantity not only Leblanc's " soda 
crystals,” but also a new and much stronger alkali, namely, the 
white-ash or soda-ash, selling at £22 per ton in 1833, It 
consisted of impure anhydrous sodium carbonate, and according 
to ita impurities and methods of preparation contained from 48 
to 52 per cent, of alkali {Nc^O). The impurity present in 
largest quantity in the alkaline liquor was sodium hydroxide, 
and this was carbonated either by calcining with a considerable 
quantity of sawdust, or by leading in waste furnace gases, or 
carbonic acid gas. 

To the English alkali-makers also was due a further entirely 
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new development in the m&Mng of strong alkali. The first 
step was the introduction oi "caustic ash" a mixture of 
anhydrous sodium carbonate and sodium hydroxide, obtained 
by using a larger proportion oi lime than previously in the 
black-ash mixing, and by not adding sawdust or carbonic acid 
gases when evaporating the alkaline liquor to dryness. About 
1850 this was followed by methods of separating the bulk of 
the sodium carbonate as the monohydrate, Na^CO^HjO, from 
the liquor, and evaporating the mother-liquor, now containing 
essentially sodium hydroxide, until it contained 60 per cent, of 
alkali and on cooling solidified into a crystalline mass known as 
“cream caustic.” About 1857 the methods of removing the 
various impurities were improved, and the caustic liquor was 
evaporated at much higheT final temperatures, so that anhydrous 
white caustic soda containing 70 per cent, of alkali was obtained. 
In 1861 Lancashire furnished 4,680 tons of caustic soda, but in 
1862 methods had been found at St. Helens of bo altering the 
charge in the black-ash furnace, and so working the liquor as to 
obtain stronger and whiter caustic soda, which at once found 
extended use in soap and paper manufactories. Prom 1873 
the developments were stimulated by the success of Solv&y's 
Ammonia Soda Process in making soda-ash of excellent quality 
and in a very economical manner; but he could not make 
caustic soda except by an additional operation. By 1878 the 
output of caustic soda by the modified Leblanc process reached 
94,000 tons a year. In 1888 the methods of separating the 
impurities from the raw caustic soda solutions had been so 
improved by the Greenbank Alkali Company that the finished 
caustic soda contained 77 peT cent, of alkali, a figure which is 
even now only slightly exceeded. 1 

Lastly, the process of Leblanc left the insoluble portion of the 
black-ash as great mounds of waste creating a general nuisance 
that led the manufacturers into great trouble for many years. 
The waste underwent oxidation, and ram and drainage waters 
dissolved from it soluble sulphides, polysulphides, and thiosul¬ 
phates, which found their way Into the drabs and streams of the 
district, whither also was discharged the waste weak hydro¬ 
chloric acid made in the early years of the process; and the 
resultant sulphuretted hydrogen was sufficient to be a nuisance 

1 In practice a product containing 98'I par cant. N&0H is referred to ai 
"78 per cent. alkali.'* Theoretically, 100 per cent. RaQH corresponds with 
77-B per cent. 
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to the inhabitants of districts lying even several miles away from 
the waste. With improvements in the construction of the salt- 
cake furnaces, and also in the condensing towers for the hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the production of waste weak acid was stopped 
and with it the production of sulphuretted hydrogen. But the 
drainage of the sulphide liquors from the heaps continued to kill 
all life in the water courses- Many processes have been tried 
to turn the waste calcium sulphide to useful account, hut it was 
not till 1888 that in the Chancc-Claus process a satisfactory 
method was discovered of ending the nuisance and recovering 
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the contained sulphur in u form of much greater value than that 
in which it was introduced; the process is described later 
(p. 315). 

151 (1) The Salt-cake Proems.—This process is usually com¬ 
menced in largo cast-iron pans nine feet in diameter but 
scarcely two feet deep. Through the doorway shown in the 
upper left hand comer of Fig, 96 is introduced the charge of 
16 cwt. of common salt, and on to this is run the quantity of 
sulphuric acid necessary to decompose it completely. This 
amounts to 123-5 gallons, or 1,800 lbs, of chamber acid having 
a specific gravity of 1-42, Torrents of hydrochloric acid aTO 
given off, and the temperature of the mass rises to about 50*. 
All the strong hydrochloric acid gas which is thus evolved, 







being confined by the brick covering of the pan, the closed 
chaining door, and the closed discharging door indicated by h 
in tig. 96, passes through the central opening in the cover, 
and is sucked through a set of attached earthenware pipes into 
the hydrochloric acid condensing towers, described under the 
heading of Hydrochloric Add (Vol I., p. 205), "When the 
evolution of gas begins to slow down the pan is heated, with 
considerable precautions to avoid local overheating. After 
about one hour’s heating the product is essentially a mixture of 
sodium hydrogen sulphate and common salt, 

2 NaCl + H 2 S0 4 = tfaHSO, + JfaCl + HC1, 
which will not react further unless the temperature is raised to a 
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much higher degree than the cast-iron pot will stand. The 
mixture is therefore raked through the door indicated by k t 
Fig. 96, on to the firebrick hearth of an adjacent " roaster/’ 

The roasters were at first simple reverberatory furnaces, which 
have since been modified mainly in order to obtain the 
strongest possible hydrochloric acid gas which is easy of con¬ 
densation, hut also to avoid contamination of the salt-cake with 
the ashes of the fuel. The older forms of roasters being no 
longer permitted to be erected, only the present form, due to 
Deacon of Widnea, is described; it is shown in Fig. 9T. The fire^ 
place h built contiguous to, but several feet below the brick 
chamber or muffle in which the salt-cake is roasted and the acid 
gas is evolved, and the exhaust Hue is not above, but under the 
ground level 

With these modern furnaces it is comparatively easy so to 
regulate the draughts on the furnace and the draught on the 
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muffle and attached condensers that the pressure in the flue 
round the muffle is slightly greater than that in the interior of 
the muffle, thus preventing the passage of the acid gas from the 
muffle through the unavoidable cracks into the chimney, 
although allowing some of the fire-gases to pass into the muffle, 
but in such regulated quantity that they do not interfere with 
the successful working of the condensation. 

Many attempts have been made to carry out the manufacture 
of salt-cake in mechanical furnaces, among which may be 
mentioned those of Jones and Walsh, Cammack and Walker, and 
Mactear. 1 The revolving furnace of the latter has been the most 
successful in practice, and consists (Fig. 96) of a circular revolv¬ 
ing bed covered by a fixed arch, between which and the bed the 
furnace gases pass. The salt and acid are constantly fed into a 
large cup in the centre of the hearth, where they mix and 
overflow into the outer portion of the circle, and arc subjected 
to the action of the hot gases; by means of fixed stirrers the 
mass is continuously mixed and gradually worked to the circum¬ 
ference, over which it then falls. The actionis thus a continuous 
one, and the amount of hydrochloric acid evolved is therefore 
constant, so that in spite of the fact that the acid-gas is mixed 
with the whole of the furnace gases, the condensation is carried 
out more readily and a more concentrated acid is obtained 
than in the ordinary process* Other types of continuous salt-' 
cake furnaces have been described* 2 

Another important process for making salt-cake is that of 
Hargreaves. The object of this is to dispense with the manu¬ 
facture of sulphuric acid, and it depends upon the fact that, 
although sulphur dioxide cannot by itself decompose salt, it is 
able to do ao in the presence of oxygen and water, if sufficient 
time be allowed for the reaction* In order to effect this decom¬ 
position, a series of large kilns or stoves, built of brick, is so 
arranged that each kiln can be put into communication with 
lta neighbour, and each heated by a Are* Each kiln is then 
filled with specially prepared cakes of dried and poroua salt, and 
the gases from the pyrites burners are led directly into theae 
kilns arranged in aeries. By careful attention to temperature 
and to the quantity of air and steam admitted with the sulphur 

1 Proc. First General Meeting, Soc. Chcm* Ind., 1931, ftflj Ptoc, -Roy. S«. 
ArUt t l&aO-l, £9, 17S. 

1 See Lunge, Sulphuric Acid and Alkali t Vot II (1000). p. 282, and 
Ullmunn, Emydop&dit d<t tithnitchtr cAemie, Vol. IX, p. 000. 
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dioxide, it is possible to decompose the salt as perfectly as by 
the old process with sulphuric acid : 

4N&G1 + 2SO a + S21T 2 0 + 0, = 2Na a S0 4 -f 4HC1, 



The hydrochloric acid gas is separated from the accompanying 
residual nitrogen in the hydrochloric acid condensing towers. 
The following is an average analysis of salt-cake : 

Nft,S0 4 KaHSD, Nad CaS0 4 FrA H a () 

and irmuJubta 

95-27 1-48 1-35 0-92 0-32 0*18 99-52, 
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152 (2) The Black-o&h Process .—'The theory of this process, as 
given by SJcheurer-Kestner and Pclouzc, is a simple one, so far 
as the chief products are concerned, but it is complicated by 
many secondary reactions, and by the impurities in the raw 
materials. 

When the salt-cake is heated with slack, or powdered coal, 
it behaves like all other fairly stable sulphates, being converted 
into the corresponding sulphide, thus : 1 

Na a SO*d-2C = Na 3 S + 20O 2 , 

and the characteristic part of the Leblanc process is the heating 
of the sodium sulphide with chalk or limestone (calcium carbon¬ 
ate), whereby sodium carbonate and calcium sulphide are formed, * 
of which the former is exceedingly soluble in water at 40^ 



to 60°, whilst the latter is insoluble Jn water of the same 
temperature : 

NajS + {\CO A : NiLjCOj f CufL 
In practice these two reactions arc made to take place 
simultaneously, by mixing about 10 parts by weight of salt-cake, 
10 parts of limestone, and 5-7 parts of coal, and heating the 
same in a reverberatory furnace, termed ‘'a balling furnace. 
The right-hand half of Fig. 99 shows the longitudinal section 
of such a furnace. 

After exposure to the reducing flames from the furnace for 
two hours, with frequent stirring, the end of the operation is 
indicated by the appearance of yellow flames ov " candles ” on the 
surface of the melt, due to the formation of carbon monoxide 
at the elevated temperature of the furnace by the action of 
carbon on calcium carbonate: 

C+CaC0 3 = 2C0H-Ca0; 

Kolb, Chim. iSSti, [<], 7, 118; Lungo and Fischer, see Lunge, 
didjjAiirte Acid and Alhtii, J9D9 k Vol. II., Part IL, p. 021. 
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this evolution oi gas is also of importance for the subsequent 
Kxiviation of the black-ash, as it renders the mass porous. 
The liquid mass is scraped out into iron barrows or trucks and 
allowed to cool, and in this state is known, from tbe colour of 
the mass, as black-ash hall. 

The old black-ash furnace or balling-furnace, in which the 
mixing of the materials is effected by hand labour, has been 
replaced by a furnace termed a revolving black-ash furnace, 
the general arrangement of which is shown by the left-hand 
side of Fig. 100 and in Fig, 101. In this furnace, first patented 
by Elliott and Russell in 1853, but first successfully operated by 
Williamson and Stevenson in 1855, the mixing of the materials is 
effected mechanically. The charge of about 4 tons is introduced 
by means of a hopper into a large horizonal cylinder (n), through 
which flames from a furnace (a) are allowed to pass; tills 
cylinder, worked by an engine (c), revolves first at a slow rate, 
afterwards increasing to a maximum velocity of five or six 
revolutions per minute. The cylinder is from 10 to 12 feet in 
diameter and generally from 15 to 18 feet long, but they have 
also been made up to 3ft feet long, 1 Each charge takes about 
two hours, and when completed the charging hole in the side 
of the cylinder is opened, and by slowly moving the cylinder to 
bring the hole lower and lower, the fused mass is forced to flow 
into a scries of iron trucks placed beneath it. The advantages 
of the revolving black-ash furnace over the hand-worked ones 
consist chiefly in the saving of labour and the production of 
a material which possesses a more constant composition, 

Fechiney (1877) showed that cyanides in the black-ash may 
be destroyed by adding a little fresh salt-cake just before the 
charge is fijiished. The addition of the salt-cake destroys the 
cyanides formed frSm the nitrogen of the coal by utilising their 
powerful reducing action; 

2NaCN -f NajSOi - Na^O* + Na a S + CO -f N*. 

Weldon (1878) added at the same time 6 parts of salt-cake 
and 7 of limestone. Mactear (1874) had previously added 
quicklime to the extent of 6 to 10 per cent of tho weight of the 
original salt-cake and 14 to 16 per cent, of furnace cinders. 

The addition of the limestone causes the evolution of 
carbon monoxide to make the candle flames, and produces a 
limited amount of quicklime, both of which aid the subsequent 
1 Smith, Jourju Sot. Chan. Ind,, 1887,& 41& 
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lixiviation of the black-ash. Such processes appear to have gone 
out of use, and the materials are now always added in one hatch. 
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Black-ash contains as principal constituents 36 to 45 per 
cent, of sodium carbonate, and 28 to 31 per cent, of calcium 
sulphide j as remnants of the ingredients, 0'5 to 1-5 per cent- of 
sodium sulphate, 1 to 7 per cent, of coal, and 3 to 6 per cent. 
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of limestone; as unchanged impurities of the ingredients 1*5 to 

* 2'5 per cent, of sodium chloride, l to 1-5 per cent, of iron as 

oxides, I to 2 per cent* of aluminium silicate] 1 to 2 per cent, 
of sand, and about 00 per cent, of magnesia; as intentional 
secondary product 8 to 10 per cent, of calcium oxide; as un¬ 
intentional secondary products 1-5 to 2*5 per cent, of sodium 
silicate, U*5 to 1*5 per cent, of sodium aluminate, 1 per cent, of 
sodium ferrous sulphide, and small quantities of sodium 
cyanide and sodium thiocyanate from the nitrogen of the coal, 
also ultramarine. 

153 (3) Lixiviating the Rlack-wh ^The next operation con- 
* sists in the treatment of the black-asli with water. The cakes are 
broken up, and to facilitate this they are first allowed to stand 
in the air for two or three days, when they absorb water and 
begin to split up spontaneously. The water must be at a 
temperature of about 40°, because if employed much hotter 
the reverse reaction, 

Na 2 C0 3 + CaS - Na 2 S + CaCO a , 

begins, though very slowly. During lixiviation heat is evolved 
and the temperature rises to about (J 0 D , and as local temperatures 
must be still higher, it can. be understood why the black-ash 
liquors always contain appreciable amounts of sodium sulphide. 
The amount of water used must be limited in quantity so as to 
obtain sufficiently strong solutions; but in limiting the water the 
moistened black-ash must not be allowed to project through the 
liquor surface into the air, because it would then absorb oxygen 
with great rapidity; even the liquors absorb oxygen, and hence, 
and also because of the reversal of the reaction, the lixiviation 
has to be conducts! as quickly as possible; the products of the 
oxidation arc sodium poly sulphides, thiosulphate, sulphite, and 
sulphate. The process used was invented by Buff and Dunlop. 

A series of vats is employed in which the broken black-ash is 
placed; water is allowed to flow on to that portion of the ash 
which by previous operations has already been nearly exhausted, 
and the liquor, slightly increased in specific gravity, falls 
to the bottom of the tank, whence it flows by a pipe to a 
slightly lower level in the second tank. Here and in the 
succeeding tanks the same actions occur, until in the last 
tank the strong liquor coming into contact with the fresh 
black-ash is brought up to full strength, and then flows 
from the bottom of that tank by a pipe which rises to a certain 
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height. The height is so adjusted that a steady flow" of liquor 
passes through all the tanks continuously; owing to the increa^ 
;ng specific gravity of the liquor* the liquor level in each 
tank adjusts itself a little lower than in the preceding tank* 
The final liquor has a specific gravity of about 1*3 and is 
always coloured. The average time needed for the lixiviation of 
a charge is about forty-eight hours. The residue remaining in 
the vats is known as alkali waste, and is described on page 3H, 
During the lixiviation the caustic lime transforms a considerable 
quantity of the sodium carbonate into caustic soda : 

CaO -f Na^C0 3 + ILO - 2NaOIE + CaCO*. 

The liquor contains the following approximate quantities’ 
in grams per litre : 

i$Bn/ ](E { NitUl N» s S( Na a Si0 5 Na,S Na Al(), 

225-275 f>0 20 13 4-8 4 3-8 

NrtjS/);! Nn,FuCy 4 NiiSCN NhjS'FcH 

10 0-3 0*2 (H* 

The rath) of ruustic soda to carbonate may be larger than this, 
say \ to 3, on account of the reaction just described. 

154 (4) Purifying the lihteh-a&h Liquor, --The black-ash 
liquor may be made to yield directly a deposit of soda crystals* 
hut its many impurities cause the crystals to be discoloured and 
impure; hence many, and very various* methods have been 
adopted to purify the crude liquor, 

(а) Keeping the liquor warm and allowing it to settle causes 
a deposit of uudissolved fragments from the black-ash, also of 
ferrous sulphide and sodium aluminium silicate. 

( б ) Acting on the liquor with carbon dioxide, for the purpose 
( 1 ) of converting the caustic soda into sodium carbonate* ( 2 ) of 
converting sodium sulphide into sodium carbonate with evolution 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas* (3) of decomposing the sodium 
ferrous sulphide into sodium carbonate and insoluble sulphide 
of iron* (4) of decomposing sodium silicate and sodium aluminate 
into sodium carbonate and insoluble silica and alumina, or 
compounds of the same. The sodium ferrous sulphide on 
calcination gives ferric oxide* which discolours the soda-ash. 

(c) Acting on the liquor with air* for the purpose of con¬ 
verting the sodium sulphide and sodium ferrous sulphide ulti¬ 
mately into sodium sulphate and oxide of iron. According to 
Lunge the oxidation stops at thiosulphate. This method was 
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used in 1853 by Gossage, The action of the air was sometimes 
aided by adding precipitated manganese dioxide {Weldon Mad). 

(d) Addition of zinc or zinc oxide, both of which are soluble 
in caustic soda solutions, to decompose the sodium sulphide, 
sodium ferrous sulphide, and sodium ferroeyanide, with 
formation of insoluble zinc sulphide, iron sulphide, and zinc 
ferroeyanide. 

(e) Heating the liquor to 180° under pressure {after it has 
been carbonated as above), whereby the feirocyanides are 
destroyed hy very complicated reactions. 

After any of these treatments the liquor is allowed to settle, 
when the still warm and clarified liquor may be drawn off and 
* crystallised by cooling. 

Finishing the Black-ash Liquor The course adopted has 
varied much at different times and at different works, and it is 
regulated more by trade than by scientific requirements. 

Tbe purified liquors may be allowed to cool, and deposit 
washing soda crystals, Na a C0 3 ,10H 2 0, which with draining and 
alight washing are then ready for the market. The mother- 
liquors, being then much more impure, arc worked up by one 
of the following methods. 

The liquors are more frequently evaporated to deposit 
crystals of the monohydrate, Na 3 C0 3 ,H a 0, from the liquor 
while it is still boiling, and for this purpose the waste heat of 
the black ash furnace is employed. Large iron pans, shown 
in Fig. 99 on the left side, and at i>d in Figs. 100 and 103, 
are kept filled with the liquor, and as the temperature rises 
and the water steams off, minute crystals of sodium carbonate 
monohydrate, Na a C0 3 ,H ! 0, deposit until the pan is filled with a 
thick magma of these and the mother-liquor. It is on account of 
this thick magma cf crystals that the English arrangement of 
setting the evaporating pans is adopted, that is, the pan is not 
heated from below, but the liquor is heated from above, the 
fire gases coming into actual contact with the liquor. The doors 
in the pan sides shown in the several figures are then opened, 
and the contents are raked out into the drainer (e in Figs. 101 
and 103), and there allowed to drain; the motherdiquor from 
the crystals contains largely increased amounts of caustic soda 
and of salt compared with the sodium carbonate, and it is either 
mixed with sawdust, evaporated to dryness, and calcined for the 
purpose of ultimately making a low grade ash, or else it is 
evaporated to dryness without any such addition to obtain 
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ultimately a product known as “caustic ash.” By special 
attention the monohydrate crystals may be obtained in a com 
dition of great purity, and after well draining and slight washing 
they are sent into the market under the name of “crystal 
carbonate,” Evaporation is also effected in ThGlen pans, semi- 
cylindrical iron pans heated below by hot furnace gases, and 
provided with scrapers attached loosely to the arms of a 
revolving horizontal shaft. 

By heating the monohydrate in a reverberatory furnace it is 
converted into the anhydrous sodium carbonate, Na £ CO S) com¬ 
mercially known as “ soda-ash.” Monohydrate containing 
sodium ferrous sulphide or sodium ferrocyanide always gives an 
ash coloured yellow by ferric oxide, 

When soda-ash is to be used for cleaning wool it must be 
particularly free from caustic soda, but if it is to be used for 
soap or i»apcr-pulp making, the presence of even a considerable 
amount of caustic soda is an advantage, 

155 Production of Caustic Soda from Slack-ash Liquor^ 
A totally different method of dealing with the caustic soda 
found in black-ash liquor was initiated by Goseage in 1851k 
Taking the mother-liquor from the monohydrate crystals with 
its high accumulated contents of caustic soda already referred to, 
he continued the evaporation, but as any “ salt ” was deposited, 
whatever its nature, it was fished out with perforated ladles 
and so removed, until the residual caustic soda, which is the 
most soluble of all the constituents of the liquor, became so 
concentrated that on cooling the whole set into a solid mass, 
still containing 10 to 15 per cent, of water. This was the first 
solid caustic soda made commercially, and was known as “ cream 
caustic ”; it did not contain more than GO per cent, of alkali 
(Na^O), and was blue, green, yellow, or red, but never white. 

As the uses for solid caustic soda rapidly extended, the 
black-ash was so mixed as to yield more caustic soda in the 
liquor; and lastly, instead of evaporating the black-ash liquor 
to recover what sodium carbonate it contained, it was diluted 
considerably till only of about 1*09 specific gravity, and the 
sodium carbonate present was then causticised by adding the 
necessary amount of lime and heating: 

Ka a C0 3 + Ca(0H) s - 2NaOH + CaCQg, 

After this the mixture was blown with air to oxidise the sul¬ 
phides of sodium and iron, allowed to settle, and the liquors were 
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evaporated. During the evaporation gome of the impurities, 
consisting oi sodium sulphate and chloride, and also the small 
amount of sodium carbonate always remaining unacted on by 
the lime, crystallise and are fished out or allowed to settle; the 
purer liquid in the last stages of the evaporation is oxidised by 
a current of air or by nitre, whereby sulphides arc converted 
into sulphate, whilst ferrocyanide is destroyed with separation of 
graphite, and a red precipitate of ferric oxide is thrown down. 
When the caustic has become anhydrous the separation of the 
iron is complete, as was first pointed out by ltalston in I860, 
and the addition of less than a handful of nitre or of sulphur 
will cause a largo pot holding 1 G tons of molten caustic to 
change from yellow through white to green or vice versa , After 
jiartial cooling, during which the ferric oxide settles, the still 
molten caustic, colourless as water, js ladled into thin sheet-iron 
drums. White caustic soda was first manufactured largely in 
18IJ2. lly great attention to the methods of purification the 
caustic soda now manufactured is made to contain as much as 
76 per cent, of alkali, but various other strengths are made, 
down to GO per cent, of alkali. Sodium carbonate is no longer 
the principal product of the Leblanc process, but sodium 
hydroxide. 

Alder Wright has made a scries of exj>eriment 8 on the Ions of 
sodium occurring in the Iicblanc processes. He believes it to 
be as follows: 

Sodium compounds vaporised . t Ml per cent. 

Sodium sulphate uudecomposed . , Ml) ,, 

Sodium compounds rendered insoluble: t fi ll 

1007 „ 

156 Alkali 1 Vanfe and its Utilisation .—The insoluble waste 
remaining from the lixiviation of the black-ash lias a variable 
composition, but its nature may be seen from the following 
analyses, the first from a black-ash charge made for carbonate H 
and the second from a charge made for mixed caustic and 
carbonate: 

Ca& CilCCV Mature. Coke. 5Ja J C0 1 XiiCO ar flH t O .Sundries. 

30*17 18-53 33-79 846 1*22 d-01 4-51 

2646 22-2G 32*98 3-84 633 563 3-31 

The double carbonate of sodium and calcium occurs native as 
gay-lussite in certain Salt Lake deposits, and this compound 
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is the cause of the loss from sodium compounds rendered 
insoluble.. To avoid its formation the amount of lime in the 
black-ash charge is reduced to a minimum. 

For every ton of soda-ash there are one and a half to two 
tons of waste produced, and this accumulates in enormous 
quantities. 

The present method of utilising alkali waste is due to Chance, 
who after years of experimental work at Oldbury, near Bir¬ 
mingham, devised a process that has been adopted by many 
large English and French works. The waste gas from lime¬ 
kilns, containing about 28 per cent, of carbon dioxide and 72 per 
cent, of nitrogen, is forced by powerful pumps through a series 
of from four to six tall closed cylinders containing a thin creamy 
jnixture of alkali waste and water. The first action of the gas 
is to convert the calcium sulphide into hydrosulphide and 
carbonate ; 


2CaS + H £ 0 + C0 2 ^ Ca{SH ) 2 + CaCO*. 

The nitrogen, the only gas remaining at this stage, is 
sometimes allowed to escape, so as to increase the strength of 
the sulphuretted hydrogen ultimately obtained, 40 per cent, of 
the nitrogen otherwise necessarily preseut being thus actually 
eliminated. The second action of the carbon dioxide is to 
convert the calcium hydrosulphidc into calcium carbonate and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, which necessarily is admixed with the 
nitrogen that accompanied the carbon dioxide : 

Ca(Sll) a + C0 3 + HjjO - CaCO, -\ 2 H 3 S. 

As it is not possible to sejiaratc these two processes completely, 
the strongest gas obtainable contains : 

HjS. co a , N t .* 

33-5 1-7 (H'8 

hut if no attempt is made to separate the two processes, the 
resultant gas contains only 25 per cent, of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The residual “ cream ” from the carbonating towers is entirely 
free from sulphides, and is filtered in presses so as to obtain: 

( 1 ) a dear liquid containing about 2 per cent, of sodium bicar¬ 
bonate, which is used to dissolve fresh charges of black-ash, and 

(2) cakes of innocuous calcium carbonate. This material is 
usually stacked in waste heaps, though some has been used in 
the making up of the black-osh charge, and some for making 
Portland cement. 
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The second part of the Chance process consists in so burning 
the sulphuretted hydrogen as to produce sulphur and water; 

2H 2 S + 0 2 - 2S -f 2II a G. 

Since the air used in burning the sulphuretted hydrogen 
contains about four-fifths its volume of nitrogen, it is clear that, 
starting even with the strongest gas obtainable (see above), the 
proportion of nitrogen to sulphuretted hydrogen in the mixture 
submitted to combustion will be at least 4 :1 by volume. 
The combustion is carried on continuously in a kiln, called 
the Claus kiln, lined with fire bricks, and provided with a false 
bottom, on which rests a layer of broken brick, and then a 
thinner layer of oxide of iron, which acts as a catalytic agent, 
and enables the reaction to proceed. The gas and air are 
led, each in carefully regulated quantity, under the false 
bottom, where they are kindled; the heat evolved by tbe 
reaction maintains the necessary temperature of the kiln. A 
portion of the sulphur runs molten from the kiln, the rest 
distils off with the water, and by passing the vapours through 
cooling chambers the sulphur is condensed, partly in the molten 
form, and partly in the form of " flowers/' If the kiln is made 
to do too laTge an amount of work, its temperature rises higher, 
and a new reaction sets in : 

3S f 2H,0 - f 2H 2 S, 

which leads to a loss of 12 to 20 per cent, of the sulphur in the 
exit gases. 

In practice not only do the exit gases from the Claus kiln 
always contain small but appreciable quantities of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sulphur dioxide, but the waste nitrogen from the 
carbonating tow T cr^is liable to contain sufficient sulphuretted 
hydrogen to create a nuisance, jf the carbonators are worked so 
as to produce a strong sulphuretted hydrogen. These draw¬ 
backs have been overcome by burning the small amount of 
sulphuretted hydrogen to sulphur dioxide, absorbing this and 
the sulphur dioxide originally present in a tower containing 
limestone and water, and running the resultant w r eak acid calcium 
sulphite to waste. 


Cryolite Process. 

157 Cryolite, or sodium aluminium fluoride, 3NaF,AlF 3 , a 
mineral mined only in Greenland to the extent of 6,000 to 
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7,000 tons per annum, is used as the raw material for the 
manufacture of a limited amount of sodium carbonate , 1 Tho 
process, devised by Thomsen of Copenhagen in 1049, and first 
utilised on a large scale in 1854, is founded on the fact that 
when this mineral is heated with chalk, carbon dioxide escapes, 
leaving behind a mixture of calcium fluoride and sodium 
aluminate: 

2 ( 3 NaF,AlF a ) + fiCaC0 3 - (3X^0, A1 S 0 3 ) -f GCaF 3 + 6 CO s . 

The sodium aluminate is separated from the calcium fluoride by 
lixiviution and the solution carbonated with carbon dioxide. 
There is thus obtained a solution of sodium carbonate ready for 
evaporation to the crystallising point, and a granular precipitate 
containing 45 per cent, of alumina, 20 per cent, of sodium 
carbonate, and 35 per cent, of water, from which the sodium 
carbonate is extracted by long-continued washing with hot 
water. 

In 18G5 the monopoly for the cryolite was obtained by a 
firm near Pitteburg, and hardly any soda is made from it else¬ 
where. 


Ammonia-Soda Process. 

158 This process consists in passing carbon dioxide into a 
solution of sodium chloride containing ammonia; ammonium 
carbonate and ultimately ammonium bicarbonate is formed, 
which then enters into reversible double decomposition with the 
nod in ni chloride to form sodium bicarbonate : 

NIf 4 IIC0 3 + NaCl^NaHCOa + NHA 

Sodium bicarbonate being very slightly soluble in a solution of 
either ammonium chloride or sodium chloride separates out, 
and after mechanical removal of the mother-liquor may be con¬ 
verted by calcining into the normal carbonate and carbon 
dioxide, which last is used again in the first i>art of the process. 
The mother-liquors, containing ammonium chloride and a 
considerable proportion of unaltered sodium chloride, are heated 
with lime, and tho ammonia thus recovered is used again in tho 
first part of tho process. The only essential waste product 
is therefore a solution of calcium and sodium chlorides, but in 
practice a considerable amount of lime sludge is produced. 

The reaction is incomplete, only two-thirds of the common 
* Thomsen, Dingl. Pdyt. Journal, 1302,168, 441. 
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salt being decomposed under working conditions. The remaining 
third is wasted* The equilibrium has been investigated by 
Fedotkff. 1 

Simple as the process is from 4 chemical point of view, the 
practical difficulties, of mechanical nature, were bo great that, 
although the process was patented in England in 1S38 by Dyar 
and Hemming, it was not until 1850 that it was first practically 
carried out by Schlosing and Holland near Paris- They did 
not, however, succeed in overcoming all the numerous practical 
difficulties surrounding the subject, and discontinued the process 
in 1857. The credit of having brought the process to an 
economical issue belongs to Solvay, who in 1861 took out his 
first patent, in 1863 erected his first factory near Brussels, and 
in 1872 made the process really successful, so that he was 
enabled to build a very large factory near Nancy, In 1872 
Bolvay’s output was only 10 tons of soda per day, but in 1888 
the Solvay Syndicate Works in England were reported to make 
125,000 tons, while those on the Continent made 245,000 tons, 
and those in America 60,000 tons, a total of 430,000 tons out of 
the world's total production of 900,000 tons by all processes; in 
1900 the production of ammonia-soda amounted to 900,000 
tons, while the total by all processes was 1,500,000 tons* It 
probably now exceeds 3,000,000 tons per annum. The works 
started in England under Solvay’s patents were those of Brunner 
Mond & Co., at Northwich; they commenced operations in 
1874 and were the first works to use natural brine direct; various 
improvements introduced by L. Mond enabled their output to 
be increased from 2,500 tons in 1875 to 169,000 tons in 1892* 
Owing to the erection of other ammonia-soda works in this 
country the output of ammonia-soda steadily rose until in 18D5 
it reached 428,614Ws, thus exceeding the 408,173 tons produced 
by the Leblanc process. In 1904 the British ammonia-soda 
works consumed 1,703,805 tons of salt as such or in the form of 
brine- Many minor modifications have been introduced by 
numerous manufacturers, and the processes conducted in the 
ammonia-soda works of to-day contain many details differing 
from Solvay’s original proposals. 

The advantages of the process over the Leblanc process are: 
(1) that the coat of manufacture is less, chiefly because of the 
use of the brine pumped directly from the salt beds and because 
of the smaller amount of fuel required; (2) that it gives rise to 
i Ztti. yhytihil Cktm., 1604, 05* 2. 
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no noxious by-products, although the disposal of the waste- 
liquors containing calcium chloride and lime sludge is a difficulty, 
and (3) that it yields a purer product. The disadvantages of 
the process are: (3) great care has to he exercised to avoid any 
considerable loss of ammonia, the cost of which is relatively very 
high; (2) the whole of the chlorine of the sodium chloride is 
lost, as no simple and economical process has yet been devised 
for recovering it from the calcium chloride on a very large scale, 
notwithstanding numerous attempts; (3) the proportion of salt 
used per ton of sodium carbonate made is much greater than 
in the Leblanc process. 

Brine, pumped direct from the mine, always contains minor 
constituents that cause considerable trouble. The constituents 
(grams per litre) contained in a typical sample are : 

NuL'L Cuttf)* raCl* MfiCl* 

ayo 4-5 5H oo. 

By treatment with milt of lime and subsequent settling, the 
magnesium chloride may be converted into calcium chloride and 
a precipitate of magnesium hydroxide, and the latter removed. 
By the subsequent addition of cither sodium carbonate, or of 
liquors containing ammonium carbonate, the bulk of the calcium 
salts is precipitated as calcium carbonate and this also is removed 
by settling. The purified brine must not be too strong, because 
otherwise the addition of ammonia gas would so reduce the 
sol u b i I ity of th e sod i u n i chloride as to Cause m u i ic of it to cry stall ise 
out. Ammonium chloride may also be precipitated if the brine 
is fully saturated. Whether water requires to be iidded or not 
depends upon the manner of preparing the ammonia gas, because 
this may bring with it larger or smaller proportions of water 
vapour. In practice no initial purification of the brine, except 
that involved in the saturation with ammonia, is usual, although 
troublesome scale-formation in the apparatus may occur with 
unpurified brine. 

The apjiaratus for saturating the brine with ammonia is 
sometimes a simple vertical tank containing the purified brine, 
into the bottom of which the moist ammonia gas is forced by 
pressure generated in the still where the gas is made, Some¬ 
times it is a tower subdivided by many partitions over which the 
liquor flows gradually downwards, while the ammonia gas at 
almost atmospheric pressure passes up the tower. Whatever 
the form of the apparatus the solution becomes warm, and by 
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various cooling devices is partially cooled. Owing to the Tesidual 
lime and magnesia salts in the brine, 
a precipitate of the carbonates of these 
metals is formed, which is prevented 
from becoming admixed with the so¬ 
dium bicarbonate subsequently formed 
by passing the ammoniacal brine 
continuously through a series of large 
settling tanks, from the conical bottoms 
of which the mud may be drawn off* 
The resulting liquor, containing an 
average oF 60-75 grams NII 3 and 270 
grams NaCl per litre, is run into a 
montejus, whence it is forced by gas 
pressure from the carbon dioxide mains 
into the carbonating tower. 

The form of carbonating tower intro¬ 
duced by pSolvay is shown in Fig. 303, 
and consists of a largo number of 
superposed cylindrical compartments 
or drums, one of which is shown on 
a larger scale in Fig*104, The bottom 
of each compartment has a large cir¬ 
cular opening in the centre, over which 
is a perforated sieve having the shape 
of a spherical segment, which is sup¬ 
ported by light stays and does not 
quite reach the inner wall of the drum. 
The cooled ammoniacal brine enters 
some distance below the top of the 
tower by the pipe c, and fills the 
tower nearly to the top. The carbon 
dioxide, forced in through b under a 
pressure of I-5-2-5 atmospheres, is 
divided by the sieve holes into nume¬ 
rous small streams, which pass through 
the brine and reunite in the large 
central opening of the next compart- 
Fm. 103. rnent; this subdivision of the gas is 

repeated in each compartment. But 
as the holes m the Solvay tower after about a fortnight’s 
work get plugged up with a scale of sodium bicarbonate, the 
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process has to be stopped and the towers washed out with boiling 
water, and then allowed to cool. 

To obviate this difficulty other forms of carbonator aie used, 
amongst which may be mentioned that of Honigmann, viz,, a 
set of three cylinders, through which the carbon dioxide is passed 
in succession at a much lower pressure than that employed by 
Solvay. When the contents of the first vessel are carbonated, it is 
dischaiged, refilled with fresh ammoniacal brine, and replaced in 
the series, but os the last vessel; the vessels are 10 feet in diameter 
and 10 feet high only. The utilisation of carbon dioxide is less 
complete in this apparatus than in the Solvay tower, and the 
latter is now almost the only form of apparatus used. In 



Pus. lOi. 

France the Boulovard process is used, in which carbonisation is 
effected in a battery of iron cylinders with horizontal agitators. 

The carbon dioxide is obtained partly from the continuous 
shaft lime-kilns required to prepare the lime subsequently used 
to recover the ammonia, and in that case contains about 30 per 
cent, of carbon dioxide, and requires cooling and freeing from 
accompanying dust and sulphur dioxide; this is effected by 
making it bubble several times through shallow layers of flowing 
water. Carbon dioxide is also obtained from the calcination in 
closed pans of the sodium bicarbonate, and is then much purer 
than the above (p, 323). The gaa is drawn by a powerful 
pump, and delivered at a pressure of about 45 lb, per square 
inch for the Solvay towers, or 10 lb, for the Honigmann apparatus, 
cooled to about 30°, 
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The absorption of the carbon dioxide to form first normal 
ammonium carbonate* (NH 4 ) 2 CO a , and then the bicarbonate, 
(NH^JHCOj, is accompanied by the evolution of a considerable 
amount of heat which is removed by a series of horizontal water- 
cooling tubes (Cogswell tubes) passing through the Solvay tower, 
or by flowing cooling water over the exterior of the Honigmann 
carbonators, In no case may the temperature exceed 70°, or 
the ammonium carbonates begin to decompose; neither may the 
temperature be lowered too much, because then the sodium 
bicarbonate comes down so finely divided that it is most difficult 
to filter and wash, and at 10° ammonium chloride begins to 
crystallise out- During the reaction the temperature should 
be kept at 30-40°, but just at the last it may be reduced to 15°, 
to render the separation of the sodium bicarbonate more com¬ 
plete. 

The inert gases escaping from the carbonating apparatus 
always carry away about 3-1 per cent, of carbon dioxide and 
about 8 per cent, of the total ammonia originally present in the 
ammoniacal brine; to recover the latter the gases are passed 
through a series of scrubbers, some containing brine, others 
water, and others dilute sulphuric acid. Two towers in series 
may also be used; the first is worked to the normal ammonium 
carbonate stage, and the process finished in the second by a 
stronger current of carbon dioxide* 

Every half-hour a portion of the contents of a Solvay tower 
is drawn off from the bottom of the tower, or at suitable 
intervals one of the Honigmann carbonators is blown empty by 
compressed gas. The pasty liquid runs on to rotary vacuum 
filters, consisting of hollow perforated drums covered with flannel, 
inside which a reduced pressure is maintained. The drum dips 
into a trough containing the magma and the flannel retains tho 
crystals of sodium bicarbonate; the latter is washed very 
carefully with water to remove tho ammoniacal mother-liquor as 
completely as possible, and scraped off continuously by a knife. 
In washing approximately 10 per cent, of the bicarbonate is lost. 

The washed bicarbonate is dried and calcined, by which 
treatment the small quantity of accompanying ammonium salts 
is decomposed with liberation of free ammonia, and about 
three-quarters of the bicarbonate is converted into sodium 
carbonate, carbon dioxide, and steam. The bicarbonate must 
be freed as completely as possible from mother-liquor, since the 
ammonium chloride in the latter forms sodium chloride on 
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calcination : 2NH 4 C1 4- Na a C0 3 = 2NaCl + 2NH 3 + CO, + 
II a O, Many different forma of apparatus have been patented 
for conducting this operation; that known as a TMcn pan is 
largely used. It consists of a semi-cylindrical cast-iron pan 
heated externally from below, and provided with a central shaft 
having an oscillating ot rofcaiy motion; to the shaft arc fixed 
arms carrying pivoted shovels, winch push the encrusted carbonate 
off the pan sides and gradually move it from end to end, so that 
it is disci larged of uniform quality. The pan is suitably covered, 
so that the evolved gases may be sucked away; they are cooled, 
then passed through a scrubber to recover the ammonia, and 
are lastly forced by a special pump into the carbonating 
apparatus; if due care is taken in working the apparatus, the 
guises may contain G0-80 per cent, of carbon dioxide. 

The resulting sodium airboimte may for some purposes lie 
used as it is, but for others it is necessary to heat it more 
strongly, to decompose all the bicarbonate and to make it less 
voluminous for packing and shipping. This second heating is 
done in reverberatory Mactear furnaces fired by coke, and no 
* use is made of the carbon dioxide in the resulting gases. The 
hot product is cooled on iron plates, and then packed in casks or 
bags. It usually contains a little sodium chloride (see above). 

The niother-liquor from the sodium bicarbonate contains 
approximately one-third of the original salt unaltered; and in 
place of the salt actually decomposed it contains the corre- 
sjwndiiig amount of ammonium chloride, and in addition an 
excess of ammonium bicarbonate equal to about one-fifth of 
the ammonium chloride present* The treatment of the mother- 
liquor consists first in simple heating, which decomposes almost 
all the ammonium bicarbonate* The resultant gases, carbon 
dioxide and ammonia, are separated from* the bulk of the 
nccompmlying steam by the use of a distilling column, and are 
then both utilised by being absorbed by fresh brine in the 
ammonia apparatus. To the residual hot liquid containing 
the sodium and ammonium chlorides a sufficiency of lime is 
added, and the treatment with steam continued in a column still 
until the gases evolved, which arc cooled to condense part of the 
moisture and drawn off by an air pump, are practically free 
from ammonia. The efficient recovery of the ammonia at this 
stage, and also at the minor stages previously described, is the 
criterion for the commercial success of the whole manufacture, 
for the preparation in one operation of one ton of " ammonia 
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ash/’ valued at £4, requires the assistance of the ammonia 
obtained from no Jess than two and a half tons of ammonium 
sulphate, valued at £33. The efficiency of the recovery has 
been constantly improved, until now in well-conducted works 
It is well over 90 per cent. 

The waste liquor from the ammonia stills, with considerable 
quantities of suspended calcium carbonate and hydroxide, is run 
into settling tanks to deposit the solids, which are waste, and 
the clear liquor, containing the undecomposed salt, and calcium 
chloride corresponding to the decomposed salt, is run into the 
water-courses also to waste, Schreib proposed to separate 
ammonium chloride from the bicarbonate motherjiquors by 
saturation with salt and ammonium carbonate. The ammonium 
chloride is filtered off and the liquid sent to the carbonators. 
It is proposed to utilise some such process in connexion with 
the synthetic production of ammonia by the Haber process, A 
certain amount of ammonium chloride is made from the mother- 
liquors by Hrunner Mond & Co, by saturation with salt at 0 a . 

In recent years the ammonia-soda works have not been 
content to send out their alkali in the form of soda-ash only, 
for they now convert the same into soda crystals, by solution in 
warm water and crystallisation by cooling, or into caustic soda, 
by the ferric oxide process (see p. 332) or by the old method of 
dissolving in boiling water and agitating with lime. The liquor 
produced in either of these ways being quite free from sulphides 
is not so corrosive towards iron, and therefore it is no longer 
necessary to adhere to the simple forms of evaporators— 
thick cast iron pans—which ate so usual in alkali works. In 
1002, an improved form of vacuum evaporator was introduced 
by Kestner which has been successfully applied very widely to 
ammonia soda-ash liquors on the Continent, and a little later to 
Leblanc caustic liquors in this country. The economy in fuel 
effected by this apparatus is very considerable; the apparatus 
is termed a climbing film one, because the liquor while undergoing 
evaporation exists only as a very thin film on the sides of the 
long vertical heating tubes up which it is driven by the violent 
rush of the steam evolved from itself. The tubes are enclosed 
in a steam jacket. The liquor contains 77 per cent, of caustic 
soda; it is evaporated further in iron pots over a fire until fused 
caustic soda remains. 
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Electrolytic Processes . 1 

159 Although the electrolytic decomposition of common salt 
solution with the production of caustic soda was noticed by 
Cruickshank in 1800, and although the quantitative relations 
of such electrolysis were made known by Faraday, who also 
showed how to convert mechanical into electrical energy, yet 
it was not until 1873, after Gramme in Belgium had built 
the first useful dynamo, that electrochemical processes other than 
the deposition of thin coatings of copper, silver, gold, and nickel 
became commercially possible* A British patent was granted 
to Chariea^Watt in 1851 for the electrolysis of common salt. 

The first electrochemical process on a large scale was that of * 
copper refining, started in 1876; this was followed, in 1883 
by the work of llopfncr in Duisberg on the electrolysis of 
molten sodium chloride. 

In 1885 as the result of work by Brcuer at Duisberg on the 
electrolysis of aqueous solutions of alleali-chlorides an experi¬ 
mental works was erected ill Gricsheim* The separation of 
the products of the electrolysis was here effected by a porous 
diaphragm made from Portland cement mixed with acidified 
brine; the shape of the diaphragm was that of a box, through 
the lid of which the carbon anode passed* After the complete 
sotting of the cement, a soaking in water removed the crystallised 
salt and the lime salts produced by the added acid, and the 
diaphragm was thus made very porous so as to permit an easy 
passage of the electric current. In the present type of cell twelve 
such porous vessels with anodes arc placed in an outer iron vessel, 
serving as a cathode, with an additional iron cathode between 
evey pair of anodes* The vessels arc filled with potassium chloride 
solution, and the same solid salt is fed. into" the anode vessel to 
keep that liquor saturated. The temperature is maintained at 
about 80° by means of heating pipes in the bath. On passing 
the electric current, chlorine is evolved at the carbon anodes and 
thence passes away by suitable pipes, while the potassium is 
liberated at the cathodes and Teacts there with the water to 
form caustic potash and hydrogen, which may be utilised. When 
the caustic has increased to 10-80 grams per litre of the cathode 
liquor, the liquor is removed and evaporated in multiple-effect 
vacuum evaporators so arranged as to allow of the removal of 

1 Femora ter, Ehi/rofJttibw vdeetriffer L$smngett r 1910; AB&ena&y, T'ecAmVAe 
Elektroth&iue, 1910 f Thompson, Applied Eledrochemtstr^ 1911* 
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the large quantity of undecomposed potassium chloride which 
separates; the concentrated mother-liquor is then further 
evaporated in nickel pans to produce the solid alkali. The 
current efficiency is only 70-80 per cent. The carbons are 
quickly Attacked, and the escaping chlorine contains JMO per 
cent, of carbon dioxide. The porous diaphragms do not com¬ 
pletely prevent the cathode liquor from obtaining access to the 
anode, hence hypochlorites and chlorates are formed in the anode 
liquor and oxygen is evolved at the anode, so that the escaping 
chlorine may contain 10 per cent, of electrolytic oxygen. 

More resistant anodes are now made of cast magnetite pre¬ 
pared thus: burnt pyrites from the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, is heated in an electric furnace to fusion ; the Fe 2 0 3 is thus 
converted into FeO, and therefore, further quantities of Fe a 0 3 
are added just before casting into the anode forms, so as to 
bring the melt to the composition FcjO^ With these anodes a 
current efficiency of 80 to 81 per cent, is reached. 

This Griesheim process, in spite of its many imperfections, is 
so successful that in 1912, at works in Gricshcim, Bittevfdd, 
Wcsteregeln, Ludwigshafen, and Rhcinfeldcn in Germany, at 
Lamotte in France, at Flix in Spain, and at works in South 
Russia, no less than 33,000 horse power wore being employed. 

In England there is no native potassium chloride to convert 
into caustic potash, and the pecuniary inducements to elec¬ 
trolyse sodium chloride were not nearly so great* The first serious 
attempts were not made till 1888, when at the Snodknd Taper 
Works in Kent the process of Greenwood was tried. In this 
a diaphragm built up of alternate layers of porcelain rings 
and asbestos was utilised. The caustic liquid produced contained 
but 2*2 per cent, of caustic soda and this was accompanied by 
]0-7 per cent, of sodium chloride. 

In 1892 Hargreaves and Bird introduced a novelty in that 
the cathode, instead of being separate from the diaphragm, is so 
completely adjacent to it that the two are built up together, 
and the liquor which percolates from the anode compartment 
through the diaphragm hangs upon the Iron wire gpuse forming 
the cathode by capillary attraction only, and the cathode com¬ 
partment contains no other liquor. From the cathode the alkali 
is washed away by passing steam into the cathode compartment. 
The anodes consist of blocks of carbon, and the chlorine evolved 
is used in the manufacture of bleaching-powder* Two-thirds of 
the salt is decomposed* The efficiency of the cell is increased 
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by bringing into the cathode compartment kiln gases containing 
carbon dioxide, but the product is thereby changed from caustic 
Hoda to sodium carbonate, which is obtained as crystals 
N^CO 3 j 10 II 2 O f The cell is worked at 85°, the current density 
being 0*028 amp. per sq. cm., and the voltage 3*6 to 4-5, usually 4 
volts. The current efficiency is 02 per cent. The chlorine gas is 07 
to 98 per cent, pure and a 10 to 15 per cent, solution of sodium 
carbonate is obtained. Each cell taken 2000 to 3000 amperes. 
This process is worked with the Cheshire brine at Middlewich, 

In 1905 Townsend 1 introduced at Niagara Palls and at Sault 
St.-Mario in the United 3tatcs a cell very similar to that of 
Hargreaves and Bird with a more complete counterflow move- 
ment' The improvement is made by tilling with high boiling 
mineral oil that part of the cathode chamber which in the Ilar- 
greavcs-Bird cell is full only of steam and waste combustion gases. 
The hydrostatic heads of the brine and of the oil may be made 
nearly to balance, and by regulating the outlet level of the brine 
the percolation of the brine through the diaphragm to the cathode 
can he controlled and the percentages of caustic and salt in the 
product kept at any desired figures. The hydrogen bubbles and 
the alkaline liquor are constantly thrown off from the cathode 
into the body of the oil; the hydrogen rises to the surface of 
the oil, whilst the liquor sinks to the bottom and is then drawn 
off by an inverted syphon. The Townsend cell is used by the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co, at Niagara Falls. The capacity 
is 2000 to 2200 amperes. The cell is 2-4 m. long and 0-9 m. 
high, and 30 cm. thick. The mean voltage is 4-5. The anode 
current density is 0-13—0*1C> amp, per sq, cm,, the current 
efficiency is 95 to 96 per cent. The caustic liquor contains 
150-200 grams NaOH and about an equal weight of NaCl per. 
litre. Tile chlorine contains only about £ per cent, of C0 3 . 
Larger cells, with capacities up to 16,500 amps., are in use. 2 

In 1892 Castner in Oldbury, near Birmingham, and Kellner 
in Y ienna b egan to electrolyse bri ne in a fund ament ally 
different manner. In all the foregoing and also in all the 
subsequent processes it is to be noted that great difficulties are 
encountered in the endeavour to separate completely the products 
of two reactions: 

2NaCl - 2Na + Cl* and 2Na + 2H a O = 2NaOH + H a . 

1 J. So e. Chew. Ind<, 1007, £8, 74G. 

* P&lmaor, Kkktroiyxe von Koch&alutdisUHgen in Veibindutiff flirt dtr Zctlvlow* 
induxtrk, Stuttgart, 101 ti, p, 42, 
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In none of the electrolytic processes above-mentioned is this 
complete separation obtained; by that next described the 
separation is obtained* In 1807 Davy discovered aodium 
amalgam; in 1882 and succeeding years proposals were made 
to use it m the electrolysis of brine. Of these, the processes of 
Castner and of Kellner in 1892 have proved successful* 

The anodes are arranged in the upper part of the brine, and 
at the bottom of the latter is a moving layer of mercury which 
forms the cathode. "When the electric current is made to pass, 
chlorine gas is evolved at the anodes and rising through the 
brine passes out from the apparatus by a suitable pipe. The 
sodium liberated at the cathode unites there with the mercury 
to form sodium amalgam, which rapidly diffuses from the surface 
into the mass of the mercury below* Whilst sodium is acted 
upon with great rapidity by water, with sodium amalgam the 
reaction takes place much more slowly, and therefore it is easily 
possible to remove the sodium amalgam from the apparatus. 
The sodium amalgam passes into an adjacent cell or compartment 
which is fed with w T ater and contains also an iron electrode; 
these three items form the elements of a galvanic battery and as 
soon as the circuit is closed the water or the dilute caustic st>da 
solution is electrolysed, hydrogen being evolved on the iron 
electrode and oxygen being evolved on the amalgam, which 
thus loses its sodium, and the strength of the caustic soda solution 
is increased. Finally the mercury is returned to the first com- 
partment or cell and the operations are repeated* The two 
essential reactions are thus absolutely separated, and the caustic 
soda solution obtained is very much stronger and purer than can 
be obtained by any of the preceding or succeeding processes. 
Mercury processes are used at Weston Point and Oldbury in 
England, at Manrfiieim, Mulheim, Ostemienburg, and Rhein- 
felden in Germany, at Jemeppe in Belgium, and at Niagara 
Falls in the United States. The cells at Niagara take C30 amps* 
at 4 i 3 volts; the temperature is 40° 0* The current densities 
on the graphite and mercury electrodes are 016 and (H2 amp. 
per sq, cm,, respectively* The current efficiency is 90 per cent* 
The chlorine is 97 per cent. pure. 

In 1890 a modified form of a process originally devised by 
Richardson and Holland in 1890 was worked out at Auasig in 
Bohemia with certain modifications. Into the upper part .of a 
bell-shaped vessel is fixed an anode, and also an inlet for a constant 
email supply of brine; twenty-five of these bells stand in a 
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large bath that contains the cathodes. The caustic soda solution 
formed is denser than the surrounding brine, and sinks down 
into the tank in which the bells are immersed. By very careful 
attention to the various dimensions, the current density, and 
above all to the feed of the fresh brine into the upper part of 
the bell, and the removal of the caustic liquors from the outer 
cell, this process with its simple apparatus has been made to 
yield good results* A large portion of the improvement over 
the original process of Richardson and Holland is attributed 
to the counterflow movement between the constant brine feed 
and the electrolytic migration of the hydroxyl ions from the 
cathode to the anode* Jn 1913, works in Austria and in Germany ^ 
were utilising 12,000 horsepower. 

In 1006 the principle of the couuterflow of an electrolyte and 
the migration of an ion was embodied in a cell designed by 
Hlliter. 1 In this cell (made by Siemens, and hcncc known as 
the Bill iter-Siemcns cell), a horizontal diaphragm of asbestos 
covered loosely with a mixture of barium sulphate and asbestos 
wool is supported on an iron gauze which constitutes the cathode. 
Below this is an empty compartment. The anode consists of 
graphite plates supported over the diaphragm. Brine is run 
continuously into the anode chamber, avoiding disturbance of 
the liquid present which, owing to the migration of the sodium 
and chlorine ions, separates into three layers. The bottom 
layer, on, and in, the diaphragm is a dense solution of caustic 
soda; above this is a neutral brine layer, and at the top a slightly 
acid layer. The caustic soda solution drains through the 
diaphragm into the space below, from whence it is removed 
immediately by a pipe* Hydrogen is evolved from the cathode 
into this space and passes out by another pipe* In 1D17 the 
process had been installed in sixteen works, using a total of 
28,000 horse-power, 

BilUter has also designed another cell (known as the Billiter- 
Leykam cell) using the same principle of the countorflow of an 
electrolyte and the migration of an ion, in which t*-e diaphragm 
is dispensed with, the cathode consisting of a grid of iron bars 
each surrounded by asbestos hose through which the hydrogen 
travels out of the cell without disturbing the body of the liquid* 
The liquid, fed in regularly and carefully at the top, flows 
through the grid, the caustic soda solution produced finding 

1 BilliLer, Die etelrtritcht A WcakcMtiridgermnnMHg, 1013, Vul. II.; Zcif. 
EIcktwhem., 1017, S3, 327 3M. 
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its way out at the bottom through a pipe. In 1912, at Gratwein, 
1000 horsepower was used for this process. 

In 1906 the same principle was carried to its limit by Finlay, 
who adopted the principle for both the anion and the cation. 
He divided a cell by two diaphragms into three compartments; 
into the middle or second of these he fed brine, which then passed 
in two opposite directions through the diaphragms, to the anode 
in the first compartment, and to tire cathode in the third com- 
partment. When making a liquor containing 8 per cent, of 
caustic soda, the current efficiency is said to be as high as 98 
to 99 per cent,, but no particulars of the use of the cell are 
available. 

Other types of cell, e.y. the Nelson and the Moore cells, have 
been largely used in America, 

In 1912, a total of 70,000 horse power was expended on alkali 
chloride electrolytic processes . 1 

The following table minima rises the main features of com¬ 
mercial cells which have been published : 
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Commercial Forms of Alkali, 

160 tSoda Crystals.—¥ or household use, there is a consider¬ 
able demand for the soda in the crystalline form containing 10 
molecules of water. This is prepared by the direct Leblanc 
method {p. 312), of by dissolving calcined soda-ash in hot water, 
allowing the impurities to settle, and then Tunning tile clear 
liquor into crystallising tanks (p. 313). 

Crystal Carbonate. --The monohydrated carbonate, Na^C0 3 ,H 2 0, 

1 Foera&ei,^ .elrtrochemie ; Allmand, Applied Electrochemistry / Ullmaii, 
A'j tzyilopddic Air tech/titchcn Chcmit-, Vo], 3; dutaile of apparatus and patents 
m the several volumes of Monographic Hb/jr angeiwndle Klektroekemie, VoL41. 
Tho electrolytic decomposition of alkali chlorides with solid metal cathodes, 
by Pdlitor (I9J2); Yol. 23:—The same with Jirpdd metallic cathodes, by 
Jiiicion (lOOfi); Vula. 24, 29, 32 and 33:—The cketro-chcmical patents of 
(Airmauy (1000), of En^la^d (J908), and of America (1010), by Forehand; 
Vol. 12:—The cleelro-chcinictd industries of Germany* by Forehand (1004); 
and VoL 23:—Tho electrochemical and electro metallurgical industries of 
Great Britain by Kershaw (1907). 
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known ae "crystal carbonate,” has the advantage over soda 
crystals that it contains a larger percentage of alkali, and dissolves 
muck more Tcadily in water, and that with a slight evolution of 
heat, 

Stxlinm j Bicarbonate, NaTJCO^, is used in medicine, and for 
preparing aerated waters, and for baking powders. It was 
formerly manufactured on a large scale by exposing soda crystals 
enclosed in large chambers to carbon dioxide generated by the 
action on limestone of the dilute and otherwise waste hydro¬ 
chloric acid obtained in the Leblanc soda process. The gas was 
slowly absorbed by the crystals, which last their transparency, 
and then their water of crystallisation : 

Na a C0 3 ,1011,0 + C0 3 - SNaHCO* + MLO, 

The largo quantity of water liberated dissolved and washed 
away the greater part of the impurities present in the soda 
crystals, and when the flow of liquor ceased the reaction was 
complete- the wet bicarbonate was dried at a very gentle heat. 

In 1882 Carey, Gaskell, and Ilurtcr introduced a cheaper 
method of manufacture by treating crystal carbonate, 
Na a C0 3 .TI 2 0, with pure carbon dioxide in a revolving cylinder, 
and so obtaining a bicarbonate of greater purity, corresponding 
to the greater purity of the raw material A still cheaper 
process is now used, the bicarbonate produced as first product 
in the ammonia-soda process being purified from the accom¬ 
panying ammonium chloride by recrystullisation from warm 
water (Mond, 1834), or by heating m an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide to drive off the ammonia. Usually, the crude salt is 
boiled with water, the escaping ammonia being recovered, and 
the solution recarbonatcd. 

* 

Sodium Srsquicfirbonafc .—This form of alkali was first 
manufactured in 1886 by Watts and Richards. The salt has 
the composition Na^C0 3T NalIC0 3 ,2H 2 0 p and is obtained by 
mixing the ingredients in aqueous solution and allowing them 
to crystallise above 35 a . The salt is permanent in the air, 
is readily soluble in water, and finds application in wool washing. 

Caustic Soda .—The methods employed by the Leblanc Alkali 
Works for the manufacture of caustic soda have already been 
described* The ammonia-soda works also manufacture caustic 
soda, and the quality obtained is better; it tests 77 per cent, 
alkali (Na a O)« 

Another method of converting sodium carbonate into caustic 
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soda was introduced by LSwig in 1882. The carbonate mixed 
with ferric oxide is heated in a revolving furnace to bright redneas, 
when carbon dioxide is evolved, and a compound of Na^O and 
Fc s 0 3 is formed, called sodium ferrite; this is cooled, crushed, 
and decomposed by treatment with a small quantity of nearly 
boiling water, when the ferric oxide is regenerated ready for 
the next operation, and a very strong solution, viz., about 30 per 
cent, of caustic soda, is formed. 

The Costner electrolytic process produces a strong solution of 
caustic soda directly as already described, and by evaporation 
and fusion it yields at once caustic soda of the highest purity 
attainable. 

Caustic soda, besides being manufactured in the solid form of 
various grades of purity so as tn test Gfl, 70, 71, 7 G, 78 per cent, 
alkali (Na/l), is also made in the form of a strong solution of 
l-4Jj specific gravity, containing 41 per cent, of caustic soda. 

Caustic soda is used for making hard soap, for disintegrating 
vegetable materials to obtain the fibre for paper-making, for- 
bleaching cotton, for extracting creosote oils, purifying paraffin 
oils, manufacturing oxalic acid, alizarin, and sodium, and for 
many other purposes. 


POTASSIUM, K-39'io. At. No, 19, 

161 The discovery of this metal is described as follows by 
Davy . 1 ** A small piece of pure potash which had been exposed 
for a few seconds to the atmosphere, so as to give conducting 
power to the surface, was placed upon an insulated disc of 
platina, connected with the negative side of the battery of the 
power of 250 of 6 and 4, m a state of intense activity; and a 
platina wire, communicating with the positive side, was brought 
in contact with the upper surface of the alkali. The whole 
apparatus was in the open atmosphere. 

Under these circumstances a vivid action was soon observed 
to take place. The potash began to fuse at both its points of 
electrisation. There was a violent effervescence at the upper 
surface; at the lower, or negative surface, there was no libera¬ 
tion of elastic fluid, but small globules having a high metallic 
lustre, and being precisely similar in visible characters to quick¬ 
silver, appeared, some of which burnt with explosion and bright 

1 m. Tram., J85S, 98. 4. 
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flame, as soon as they were formed, and others remained, and 
were merely tarnished, and finally covered by a white film 
which formed on their surfaces. These globules numerous ex¬ 
periments soon allowed to be the substance I was in search of, 
and a peculiar inflammable principle the basis of potash. I 
found that the platina was in no way connected with the result, 
except as the medium for exhibiting the electrical ]>owctb of 
decomposition, and a substance of the same kind was produced 
when pieces of copper, silver, gold, plumbago, or even charcoal 
were employed for completing the circuit. 

" The phenomenon was independent of the presence of air, 
I found that it took place when the alkali was in tire vacuum of 
an exhausted receiver." 

To this metal Davy gave the name of potassium, Soon after 
Davy’s discovery, Gay-Lussac and Thenard 1 showed that the 
metal might be obtained in greater quantity by decomposing 
potash by means of metallic iron at a white heat. For this 
purpose iron turnings or wire were heated to whiteness in a gun- 
barrel covered witli cky, and melted potash was allowed to pass 
slowly over the ignited iron. The iron took up the oxygen of 
the hydroxide, whilst potassium and hydrogen were set free. 
The potassium j>asscd over in the state of vapour, and was con¬ 
densed in a copper vessel containing naphtha. A better method 
was suggested by Curadau, 2 consisting in the decomposition 
of the potash by means of charcoal at a white licat. 

Davy’s discovery of the compound nature of the alkalis 
attracted universal attention, and chemists throughout Europe 
were occupied, with a repetition of his experiments and an 
examination of the remarkable properties of the singular metals 
which can thus be obtained. So singular indeed were these 
pro]>erties that many chemists denied to tffese sukstanccs the 
name of metal, and by some they were considered to be com¬ 
pounds of hydrogen, this view being apparently borne out by 
the evolution of hydrogen when these metals were thrown into 
water. But further examination of those substances proved 
them to be of a truly metallic nature. 

Sources of Potassium .—Potassium is found in nature, in a 
state of combination, widely distributed. It occurs as a con¬ 
stituent of many silicates, forming from 1-7 to 3«1 per cent, of 
the granite composing the earth’s solid crust. Amongst the 
silicates which contain potash as an essential constituent may 

i Ann, Chim. t 180S, 66, 320. ■ Slid., ISOS, 66, 07, 
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be mentioned potash felspar or orthoclase, leucite, and analcite. 
Pure chloride of potassium or syhine, KCI, is found in consider¬ 
able deposits, together with carnaflite, KQ,MgCla,6H 3 0, in 
the neighbourhood of Stassfurfc in Germany; it is found also in 
considerable quantities in Scurles Lake, California, This same 
salt and other potash compounds occur in smalt quantity in the 
water of the ocean, and in that of many lakes such as the Dead 
Sea, as well as in mineral waters and in ordinary spring water. 
Chloride of potassium is found also in cubic crystals surrounding 
the furncroles of Vesuvius* All fruitful soil contains potassium 
compounds, derived from the gradual disintegration of tire 
above-mentioned silicates, These arc taken up by the rootlets 
4 of the plant, as no vegetable growth can flourish without this 
substance. It lias been shown by Way that soil possesses the 
power of absorbing potash salts, whilst soda salts pass through 
it unabsorbed* The form in which the potash is contained in 
most soils is that of a salt of an organic acid, and this becomes 
converted into carbonate by ignition. 

The potash which sheep draw from the land is excreted in 
large quantities from the skin in the sweat, termed by the French 
suint. No less than one-third of the weight of raw merino wool 
consists of this material. 

During the war of 1914-1SJ18, when Continental supplies of 
potash were cut off from this country, considerable quantities of 
potash were recovered from the waste gases of Portland cement 
kilns and of iron blast furnaces. In the latter case, it was found 
that additions of common salt to the furnace charges displace;! 
the potash present, which was recovered in the flue dust and 
from the gases. 

162 Preparation of Metallic Potassium—T lie method first pro¬ 
posed by Guradau, and brought into a practical form by ftnmner, 
was much improved by Wohler, and especially by Donny and 
Maroska * 1 This process depends upon the fact that at a white 
heat carbon reduces potassium carbonate, as follows: 

K a C0 3 + 2 C - 2K + 3CO. 

An intimate .mixture of charcoal and potassium carbonate is 
obtained bjfcjguiting crude tartar (acid potassium tartrate) in a 
covered iron crucible; the porous mass is rapidly cooled by 
dipping the crucible into cold water, and the charred mass 
introduced into an iron bottle* It has been usual to place the 
1 Chim. 1852, [3], 36, 147* 
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mixture in a wrought-iron mercury bottle, connected with a 
copper receiver by a short iron tube* 

In the preparation of the metal potassium, according to 
Brunner’s original method, serious explosions sometimes occurred, 
owing to the fact that at a very high temperature the metallic 
potassium unites with the carbon monoxide generated at the 
same time to form a black compound, K c C e O ft , which is exces¬ 
sively explosive* The formation of this compound may be pre¬ 
vented and danger of explosion avoided if the potassium vapour 
is rapidly cooled by using a form of condenser, first suggested 
by Mureska and Donny. It consists (Fig, 105) of two pieces 



of cast iron, d s, which can be clamped togdher so as to form 
a shallow box about a quarter of an inch diep, ten to twelve 
inches long, and four to five inches in width. The socket at 
the one end fits on to the short tube placed in the neck of the 
bottle, or at the dosed end of the retort, whilst the open end 
permits a free passage to the gases or vapours given off in the 
reaction. It is necessary to prevent the oxidation of the iron of 
the retort by covering it with a coating of fire-day. As soon as 
a white heat is reached the vapour of the metal begins to 
appear at the open end of the tube. The receiver is then adjusted 
to the end of the tube os shown in Fig* 106, and the metal begins 
to condense and drops out in the liquid state into a vessel filled 
with rock-oil placed beneath the receiver, which does not require 
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to be artificially cooled. Should any deposit or obstruction 
occur in the tube, this must at once be removed by a red-hot 
rod thrust into it. It is found in practice that about half the 
theoretical quantity of metal is obtained. 

A process has been described in which caustic potash and 
metallic Wiling in exactly equivalent proportions, are heated 
together at 670*, air being excluded. Hydrogen is formed and 
potassium volatilises, and may be condensed. 1 

Potassium can be prepared on the small scale by the electro* 
lysis of potassium cyanide. This salt is mdted and then allowed 
to cool, so that a solid crust is formed; a current from three or 
four accumulators is then allowed to pass through the molten 
salt using electrodes made of gas carbon/ 

A better method of obtaining potassium on the small scale by 
electrolysis is that proposed by Matthiessen. 3 For this purpose 
a mixture of potassium chloride and calcium chloride in mole* 
cular proportions, which melts at a much lower temperature 
than potassium chloride alone, is fused in a small porcelain 
crucible over a lamp, two carbon poles connected with six to 
eight Bunsen's dements being dipped into the fused salt. The 
flame of the lamp is then so adjusted that the portion of salt 
around the negative pole becomes solid, whilst around the 
positive pole the mixture is liquid, thus allowing the free escape 
of the chlorine. After the current has passed through for about 
twenty minutes in this way the crucible is allowed to cool, and 
opened under rock-oil, when a considerable quantity of pure 
potassium is found around the negative pole, no calcium being 
deposited, 

A modification of the Castner process for the manufacture of 
sodium (p. 2f>5) can be employed. On electrolysing fused potass¬ 
ium hydroxide tilt metal spreads throughout the electrolyte 
as a mist and becomes oxidised at the anode. If, however, 
the cathode is protected by a closed inverted cylinder of mag¬ 
nesite, the metal can be readily collected and when prepared 
by this method is particularly pure. 1 There is at present 
no great demand for metallic potassium; the cheaper sodium 
is equally applicable for almost all purposes, and, moreover, 
23 parts of sodium are equivalent to 39 parts of potassium. 

1 Wickel and Loobd, 307175. 

1 LiwiBmann, J, pr, Chem., 1958, 73, 413. 

s Joum. Chem< $oc<, 1858, 30. 

* Lorenz and Clark, %eit> Efokirotkm*, 1003, 0, 259. 
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Chemically pure potassium is obtained by distilling pure 
potassium chloride with metallic calcium in a vacuum.* 

163 Properties .—Potassium is a silvery-white, lustrous metal 
with a bluish tinge, having a density of 0-869 at 0 0 , 1 and it is 
therefore lighter than all other metals, with the single exception 
of lithium. It is brittle at 0 ° and possesses a crystalline fracture; 
at 15° it becomes soft like wax, and may be easily cut with a knife, 
and the two dean surfaces of the metal may be welded together 
like red-hot iron. It melts at 62’04 o , a forming a liquid closely 
resembling mercury in its appearance. Potassium may be easily 
obtained in the crystalline form. For this purpose some of the 
metal is melted in a glass tube filled with coal-gas ; as soon as the 
mass begins to solidify the tube is quickly turned round and the 
portion of metal still remaining liquid is poured off from the 
crystals; these form tetragonal octahedra having a greenish- 
blue colour , 3 Ordinary potassium Is a metastable mixture 
of two modifications having a transition temperature at 59*G °. 4 
It has been obtained in the form of a bluisli-violet colloidal 
solution in ether by the electrical method (p. 82) 5 

Potassium boils at 767-5°,“ 7G2 , 2° 7 and emits a beautiful green- 
coloured vapour exhibiting a characteristic channelled-space 
absorption spectrum (Roscoe and Schuster). The ratio of the 
specific heats of the vapour at constant pressure and constant 
volume is PG4r at 700-1000° : hence the vapour is monatomic. B 
The green colour of potassium vapour can be readily shown by 
evaporating a small portion of the metal contained in a wide 
glass tube 30 cm. in length through which a current of dry 
hydrogen gas is passed. On heating the metal, the tube becomes 
filled with splendid green-coloured vapour, condensing on the 
cooler parts of the tube in the form of a bright metallic mirror. 
When the hydrogen which issues from the end of the tube is 
lighted, the flame is tinged with the violet colour characteristic 
of potassium. Next to esasium and rubidium, potassium is 
the most electro-positive metal, and it is a good conductor of 

1 HackapiU, Ann. CAint. Phyg„ ID13, [8], 23* 613. 

s Itomibi and Cantoni, Nuovo Cin»„ 1914, [6], 8, ii, £4L 

3 J>mg, Joutr. f?hem+ Hoc., 1861, 13, 122. 

* Cuhcn and Wolff, Proc. K. Akad. Wetentck. Amsterd(vn t 1SHJ5, 17* 920. 

* Wvedborg, Btr„ 1905> 38, 3616. 

a Ruff and JohuiDseiL, Ber., 1905, 38,3801 ; compare P^rmau, Joiirn. Chem. 
Sor„ 1880,55,326. 

7 Haycock and L&mplough, Proc. CAem. Sot., 1012, £8, 3. 

1 Robitiaoh, Ann. Physik, 1912, [4], 38, 1027. 

von. ir. (r) z 
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electricity* In perfectly dry and pure air it does not undergo 
any change, but in ordinary air the clean surface of the metal 
soon becomes converted into caustic potash and potassium 
carbonate. The oxidation of a newly-cut surface of potassium 
in the dark Is attended with luminosity (Baumhauer)* Oxidation 
takes place so quickly when the metal is exposed to the air in 
thin layers that sometimes ignition occurs and the metal burns 
with its characteristic violet flame, When heated in the air 
to its point of volatilisation, it at once bursts into flame, but if 
the burning metal is plunged into perfectly dry air or oxygen 
the flame is immediately extinguished* 

"When thrown upon water, potassium decomposes the water 
with great vigour, sufficient heat being generated to ignite the 
evolved hydrogen which burns with the violet potassium flame. 
The molten globule swims about, being separated by a layer of 
steam from the surface of the water, and becomes gradually 
smaller, leaving at last a globule of fused potash, which causes 
an explosive burst as soon aa its temperature sinks low 
enough to allow it to come actually in contact with the water* 
Potassium acts as a powerful reducing agent, and hence it 
has been employed for the preparation of such substances as 
boron and silicon from their oxides, and magnesium, aluminium, 
and other metals from their chlorides. Potassium also decom¬ 
poses nearly all gases which contain oxygen, and hence it is 
used in some cases to ascertain the composition of gases* 

Sodium forms with potassium an alloy which is liquid at the 
ordinary temperature, and looks like mercury. The eutectic 
point lies at —12 6° and GG'G atomic percentage of potassium. 
One compound only is formed, Na^K, which decomposes at 4- 
into sodium and liquid, and is only reformed therefrom after some 
days at 0 0 . 1 The alloy ia obtained, not only by melting the two 
metals together under rock-oil, but also by adding sodium to 
fused acetate of potassium, when gases aie rapidly evolved and 
the alloy formed (Wanklyn). It is also formed when caustic 
potash is heated with sodium, and burns in the air, forming a 
mixture of the peroxides of sodium and potassium; this is used 
under the name of “ pneumatogen ” for the regeneration of 
expired air in life-saving apparatus, 1 

The electrical conductivity of potassium is little greater than 

^ Foi other alloy* uf iJotu*W, tumult SmUii, Zeit. an orp. Clam., 1907 , M; 
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half that of sodium and exhibits a similar sharp increase at the 
melting point: the conductivity of the liquid alloy of both 
metab is less than one-fourth that of potassium itself . 1 


COMPOUNDS OF POTASSIUM* 

Potassium ano Oxygeit. 

164 Potassium forms two well-defined oxides only* namely, 
potassium monoxide, K 2 0, and potassium peroxide, K 2 0 4 . The 
first of these corresponds to the stable monovalent potassium 
salts, and combines with water to form the hydroxide. The 
higher oxide docs not yield corresponding salts, but behaves as 
a peroxide. In addition to these, oxides of the formula K 4 0, 
K fl O s , K 6 0 4 , K 4 0 a , an< ^ ^ a 0 2 have beeu described, but their 
existence is doubtful. 

Polassimt Monoxide, K 2 G*—When the mixture of oxides 
obtained by burning potassium in slightly moist air is strongly 
heated, it loses oxygen and leaves a residue of the monoxide, 
which may also be prepared by heating caustic potash with 
potassium: 

2KOII + 2K = 2K s O-[' II 2 . 

It is usually prepared by melting potassium and, without 
further application of heat, leading the requisite volume of pure 
and almost dry air over it * 2 According to Holt and Sims,* 
the product always contains metallic potassium, but it has 
been prepared pure by Rengade by distilling off the metal in 
a vacuum . 4 

The pure oxide is white at ordinary temperatures, but clear 
yellow at 200°* It decomposes at 400 D into*the dioxide and 
metal. It reacts violently with water to form the hydroxide. 

165 Potassium Hydroxide, or Caustic Potash, KOH.—This 
compound, generally known by its old name of caustic potash, 
was considered to be an oxide of potassium, but Darcet, fl in the 
beginning of 1608, showed that ignited caustic alkali contains 
some other ingredient in addition to oxygen and the metal* He 
believed that this ingredient was in all probability water, inas¬ 
much as the calculated quantity of alkali contained in the car¬ 
bonate neutralised more acid than the same quantity of the ignited 

1 Northrop, TVwij* Amtr . Jikcirochem. Sac., 1911, SO, 135. 

1 KGJmetnarw, Cflem* Catir,, 1863, 401. 1 Jcum. Chm> Soc> , 1304,6& 433. 

* Cmttpt. rend., 1907,141 703. * Ann. CUm., 1606, 61 17& 
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caustic alkali. Prom this time forward caustic potash was con¬ 
sidered to be a compound of potassium oxide and water, and it 
was not until a much later period that it was Tecognised to be 
a hydroxide, or a compound which is derived from water by the 
replacement of a portion of the hydrogen by a metal 

In order to obtain caustic potash, tho metal may be allowed 
to act on water, but it is generally prepared by decomposing a 
dilute solution of potassium carbonate with slaked lime. For this 
purpose one part by weight of potassium carbonate is dissolved 
in twelve parts of water, the solution placed in an Iron or silver 
vessel provided with a lid, lieated to the boiling point, and then 
milk of lime gradually added until a portion of the filtered liquid 
evolves no carbon dioxide when treated with an acid. The 
solution is allowed to settle, and the clear liquid drawn off into a 
well-stoppered vessel. This is then evaporated in a silver basin 
until the hydroxide begins to volatilise. In order to ensure the 
complete separation of the carbonic acid from the potash, not 
less water than that mentioned must be used, and the water 
which evaporates from time to time must be Tcncwcd, for when 
only four parts of water are present to ono part of potassium 
carbonate no decomposition takes place. A concentrated 
solution of caustic potash is found to decompose carbonate 
of calcium (Liebig *)* A certain amount of the caustic potash 
of commerce is prepared in this way. It is usually cast in the 
form of sticks which contain more or Jess water as well as all 
the impurities of the original potassium carbonate, especially 
alumina, potassium chloride, potassium sulphate, and potassium 
silicate. It may be purified by dissolving in alcohol in the 
manner already described for caustic soda (p. 200), 

A large amount of caustic potash is now made in Germany 
by the electrolysis of solutions of potassium chloride, the pro¬ 
cess being similar to that employed for tho production of caustic 
soda from salt (p. 325), 

Pure caustic potash may also be obtained by adding powdered 
potassium sulphate to a hot concentrated solution of barium 
hydroxide (baryta water) until a small quantity of sulphate of 
potassium remains in excess; this is then removed by a careful 
addition of baryta water. The dear solution poured off from 
the barium sulphate is evaporated in a silver basin, any baryta 
which remains in solution being deposited aa carbonate by 
combination with the carbonic acid of the air. 1 

1 See also Bodlttnder uud Lucai* ZtiL. ongew* Chm. t 1905,18# 1137. 

1 Schubert, J* pr, CSetn,* 1842, 28* 117* 
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Attempts have been made to manufacture potash from the 
sulphate by the action of lime, but hitherto without success 1 
Wohler's process for obtaining pure caustic potash is to decom¬ 
pose pure potassium nitrate by metallic copper at a red heat.- 
Properties .—Pure caustic potash is a hard, white, brittle 
substance, often exhibiting a fibrous structure, melting below 
a red heat to a dear oily liquid, and volatilising in the form of 
white vapours when more strongly ignited. The vapour of this 
substance decomposes, at a white heat, into potassium, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, and this decomposition explains, according to 
Deville, the formation of potassium by Gay-Lussac's method. 

Caustic potash T&pidly absorbs carbonic acid and moisture from 
the air, and dissolves in water with evolution of heat. According 
to Ferchland, one part of water dissolves 107 parts of caustic 
potash at 15°. 3 When the concentrated aqueous solution 
is cooled, the hydrate, KOH,2H a O, crystallises in transparent, 
colourless, acute rhombohedra which melt at 35'5°. Crystalline 
hydrates, 2KOH,yiJ a O and 2K0n,5ir 2 0, have also been de¬ 
scribed, 4 and Pickering 5 has obtained evidence of the existence 
of X0H,IT a 0, melting at 143*, and of X0IT,4H £ 0, melting at 
—32-7°* According to a German Patent, when solutions contain- 
ing over 85 per cent, of hydroxide arc cooled, anhydrous It Oil 
crystallises out a 

The aqueous solution of caustic potash, son:ctiurns known its 
polash hje t possesses an acrid taste and a peculiar nauseous odour : 
it acts as a powerful cautery, quickly destroying both animal and 
vegetable substances. For this reason its solution cannot be 
filtered except through glass or sand, and it is best clarified by 
subsidence. The following table gives the specific gravity at 
15^/4° of solutions of potash of varying strength according to 
the experiments o£ Pickering. 7 0 
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i Un ruR ZciL KldlrtKhm., 1005, II, 417. 

1 An Bafcjt, 1853, 87, 373. 3 Zdt. anor^ Chtm» 1902, BO, 130. 

* Gkittig, Btr .> 1337, 20, 1094. ‘ Jovm, Ohcm. Boc., 1803, 03, 608. 

* D.R.P., 109835 (1906). ? PM. 1604 [fit 37, 3fi9. 
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The solution jgatuiated at 15° has the sp. gr. L5355 and the 
concentration of 5bl per cent. Caustic potash also readily 
dissolves in alcohol. 

The liquor poiaxstv of the Pharmacopoeia contains about 5 per 
cent, of the hydroxide KGH, and has a specific gravity of LOSS. 
Caustic potash is largely used in the form of a lye for absorbing 
carbon dioxide in both organic and inorganic analysis. It absorbs 
moisture very rapidly from the air, and may therefore be 
employed for drying certain gases and liquids, especially organic 
substances which do not dissolve it and are not acted upon by 
it. The chief commercial use, however, of caustic potash is for 
the manufacture of soft soap. The soap-maker formerly pre¬ 
pared his lye by lixiviation of wood-ashes, the solution thus 
obtained being causticised by boiling with milk of lime. At the 
present day the commercial carbonate is employed for this 
purpose, or caustic potash is bought ready for use. 

Potassivm Peroxide, K^.—This oxide was discovered by 
Gay-Lussac and Thenard. It b best obtained by heating 
potassium in excess of slightly moist air or oxygen. The metal 
takes fire at a temperature of from G0 a to fiO a , and when the 
surface is kept clean, hums to peroxide. In order to obtain the 
oxide in the pure state, dean potassium must be moderately 
heated, first in a current of dry air, and then in dry oxygen. If 
the metal is at once exposed to oxygen, great heat ia evolved 
and the glass is attacked. According to Vernon Ifarcourt, 1 it b 
best to bring clean dry potassium into a flask containing dry 
nitrogen, in which it is melted. The nitrogen gas is then gradu¬ 
ally displaced by air; the grey film which covers the molten 
metal is seen to change to a deep blue; then a point is reached at 
which the rapid absorption of oxygen begins. Gradually, as 
the oxidation proceeds, the metallic coating of the inner surface 
of the bulb changes to a dead white; this, however, after a while 
assumes a yellow colour, due to the formation of the tetroxide. 
By the action of ozone on dry caustic potash an orange-yellow 
substance is formed, which is possibly identical with potassium 
peroxide.* 

Potassium tetroxide is a dark chrome-yellow colomed powder, 
w hich fuses at a higher temperature than caustic potash, forming 
a black liquid, which, when the temperature falls, solidifies in 
lustrous tabular crystals; at a white heat, or when kept at a 

1 Jovtr, Chem. Soc. t 1862, 14 . 267. 

1 Eaeyer and Yilliger, Her., 11X12, 3& 3038. 
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red heat for some time, it is decomposed into potassium monoxide 
and oxygen. When exposed to moist ait it loses oxygen, forming 
possibly potassium dioxide: 1 

K 2 0 4 = K a 0 2 + O a . 

Thrown on to water it dissolves with considerable evolution of 
heat, forming caustic potash, hydrogen peroxide, and free 
oxygen. Carbon monoxide acts upon the peroxide at a tem¬ 
perature somewhat below 100° with the formation of potassium 
carbonate, a volume of oxygen equal to that of the carbon mon- 
oxide employed being liberated thus; 

K s 0 4 + CO - K s C0 3 + 0*. 

The heated oxide is also decomjwsed by carbon dioxide with 
liberation of oxygen, and by hydrogen.* 

Phosphorus and sulphur act violently upon the peroxide with 
formation of potassium phosphate and sulphate. When metals 
such as potassium, arsenic, antimony, and ssinc arc heated with 
this compound, they are oxidised with evolution of light and 
heat, whilst several metals such as bismuth, lead, iron, and 
silver undergo oxidation without the phenomenon of incan¬ 
descence. 


POTASSIUM AND IIVDROO KN* 

I £6 Pota&shfm Hydride, KH.—Potassium, when heated to 
3fiO s in hydrogen, yields the hydride Kfl, which crystallises in 
slender, white needles, and closely resembles the sodium com¬ 
pound (p. 261) in its properties. 3 It Ignites spontaneously in 
fluorine, chlorine, or oxygen. When treated with moist carbon 
dioxide at the ordinary temperature, it Is converted into potassium 
formate: * 

KH + C0 2 = KHC0 2 , 

The absorption of hydrogen by potassium was previously 
observed by Gay-Luasac and Thenard, and by Trooet and 
ITautefeuille, 5 who, however, did not obtain the crystalline 
hydride. 

1 Halt And Sims* Jottm. Chan. 1804, W, 437. 

1 tfer„ m7, 30, 2G15, 

* Moifi&an, CompL rtnd> t 1003,134, 18. 1 Jhid. r 1002,134, -01. 

1 Ann. Ohm. Phy*., 1874 [5 ], 2, 273. 
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Potassium and the Halogens. 

167 Potassium Fluoride, KF.—This is formfcd when aqueous 
hydrofluoric acid is neutralised in a platinum vessel with caustic 
potash or potassium carbonate, and the solution evaporated 
down. This salt crystallises from solutions above 40° in anhy¬ 
drous cubes, below that temperature in prisms of the hydrate, 
KF,2H s O. The saturated solution of this hydrate at 18° con¬ 
tains 48 per cent, of the anhydrous salt. 1 It is very deliquescent, 
has a sharp saline taste, and melts at S85°* 3 When it is dissolved 
in aqueous hydrofluoric acid it forms an acid fluoride, KF,IIF* 
crystallising in tetragonal tablets. These melt when heated, 
and at a dark red heat decompose into potassium fluoride and 
hydrofluoric acid, this decomposition being employed for the 
preparation of anhydrous hydrofluoric acid. Crystalline com¬ 
pounds, KF,2HF and KF,3IIF, have also been obtained by 
Moissam* Potassium fluoride forms a large number of double 
salts* 

Potassium Chforidr, KC1, is a substance closely resembling 
rock-salt. Indeed in earlier times no distinction was drawn 
between these two compounds, but it Wiis later known as sal 
difjfstivmi Sylvii or digestive salt. It occurs in sea-water as 
well as in that of many mineral springs, and forma the chief 
portion of the Stassfurt potash-salt. This salt exists in a bed 
20 to 30 metres in thickness, lying above the deposit of rock-salt, 
and consisting chiefly of polyhahte, 2C\iS0 i *Mg&Q lJ K, ! S0 4j 2ir a 0; 
carnallite, KCi,MgCl 2 ,GlI K 0; and kieserite, MgSO^lhjO, inter¬ 
spersed with layers or veins of tachydrite, Cnd^SMgCl a ,12H a O; 
boracite, 2Mg 3 B a Oj i ,MgC} £ ; kainite, K 2 S0 1 ,HgS0 4 ,MgCJ J! *6}I, ! 0, 
and sylvinc, KCL These last two appear to be formed by 
the action of water upon the preceding compounds* In these 
minerals a small quantity of the potassium chloride is replaced 
by potassium bromide, and crystals of anhydrite* CaS0 4 , are 
found in the kicserite beds* The minerals composing this bed 
are all of them very deliquescent, and their position leads to the 
inference that the saline deposits at Stassfurt have been formed 
by the gradual evaporation of an inland sea- or salt-water lake. 
This is rendered more probable by the fact that in the manu¬ 
facture of sea-salt in the so-called salterns on the Mediterranean 

1 MyliuAont! t'unk, Ber., ISO?, 30- 171G. 

’ Ruff and Pktu, L003, 36, 2357. 

a ComjA. rend., 1388,1W, G47. 
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coasts similar salts are deposited from the mother-liquors. A 
very elaborate investigation into the conditions of formation 
of these minerals has been made by van’t Hoff, 1 In addition to 
the deposits at Staasfurt, similar beds have been found at Kuhtsz, 
in the East Carpathians, These potash salts do not occur in 
the majority of saliferous beds, and this is probably due to the fact 
that the upper saline strata have in most cases been washed away, 
whereas in the Stassfurt deposit they have been protected by a 
water-tight stratum of clay. 2 The mode of manufacture of 
potassium chloride from these potash salts is almost identical 
with that proposed by Ralard 3 and Merle * for the preparation 
of the chloride from sea-water, and by Hermann s for preparing 
it from certain mineral springs. 

The method depends on the fact that carnallite is easily 
soluble in a hot solution of magnesium chloride, whereas sodium 
chloride and magnesium sulphate are only slightly soluble in this 
liquid, and that when the hot liquor is allowed to cool the double 
salt does not separate out, but the more soluble magnesium 
chloride remains in solution whilst a part of the chloride of 
potassium crystallises out. The crude ciirmillite is crushed 
and treated with a mkturo of the mother-liquors resulting from 
later processes of the manufacture, and steam is passed in. 
After separation of the suspended insoluble matter and the 
sodium chloride and kieaerite, the liquor is nm into crystallising 
vessels and allowed to cool gradually, a large proportion of crude 
potassium chloride separating out. The mother-liquor is then 
concentrated, and on cooling yields a further deposit of the 
crude chloride. The crude potassium chloride is purified by 
washing first with washing liquor from a former operation, and 
finally with water, the impurities removed being sodium chloride 
and magnesium chloride and sulphate. The Tpiantity of potass¬ 
ium chloride in the various commercial products is from 75 to 
m per cent* 0 

In the salines on the west and south coasts of Prance the 
mother-Hquors remaining after the common salt has been 
deposited, having a specific gravity of 1*22, are preserved in 
reservoirs during the summer, when a mixture of magnesium 

1 Zvr Milduwj tlrr oivan.i&'hm StiiznblfiyrtvntfcM { Jiriuinaohmug, J905). 

2 Pur a full Account of these deposits, see Thui'pu'fl Diet. of Appl. Chrm. 

3 Jakrmb. Che wt, Teehnoi,, 2SMJ, 

* Hull. Sk, f ^ifl1868, [2], 10, &3. 

® J. pr. 18&3, 00. 28i. 

Sec ifer. iibzr Knin'icM. Chcm. Indmtrif, I, 351, 
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sulphate and common salt {sd mitfe} separates out, The mother- 
liquor from this is evaporated in flat pans and thus converted 
into carnallitc, which is worked up as described. 

Potassium chloride crystallises, like sodium chloride, in cubes. 
It has a cooling saline taste and a specific gravity of 1-995: it 
melts at 790° (RufI and Plato), and readily volatilises at a bright 
red heat* One hundred parte of water dissolve 28 parte of 
potassium chloride at 0°, 327 parte at 15°, and 56-5 parts at 100°. 

AVhen potassium chloride is melted in a current of hydrogen 
gas, or when the fused salt is subjected to electrolysis, a dark 
blue mass is formed. 

Potassium chloride is used for the preparation of other potass¬ 
ium compounds such as the chlorate, the carbonate, the chromate, 
the hydroxide, the nitrate, and potash alum, hut hy far the 
greatest quantity is used for the preparation of artificial manures, 
for which purpose the crude salt is employed. 

Potassium Bromide, KBr,—When bromine is dissolved in 
caustic potash a mixture of bromide and bromate of potassium 
is formed. If this mixture he evaporated and gently ignited, 
the bromate is decomposed, and pure potassium bromide is left, 
The usual method of preparing the salt on the large scale is by 
the action of bromine and watcT on iron filings- the iron bromide 
formed is then decomposed hy potassium carbonate. 

Potassium bromide crystallises in cubes possessing a sharp 
saline taste, melts at 750*, and volatilises at a high temperature; 
100 parte of water at 15* dissolve 02 parts of the salt. It serves 
as a valuable medicine, especially in cases of nervous diseases. It 
unites with bromine, 1 forming a very unstable tribromide, KBr a . 

Potassium Iodide, KI.—This salt is prepared in a similar 
way to the bromide. It crystallises, like the two former suite, 
in cubes, which possess a sharp taste. Potassium iedide melts 
at 685° (Meyer, Riddle, and Lamb), 705° (Ruff and Plato), and 
can be easily vaporised at a higher temperature, the vapour 
having a normal density* One hundred parte of water dissolve at 
0 ° f 127*9, and at 1184°, the boiling point of the saturated solution, 
222'6 parts of the salt, whilst at intermediate temperatures the 
solubility increases proportionally to the rise of temperature 
(Mulder), Potassium iodide is sparingly soluble in absolute 
alcohol, and is soluble also in acetone and glycerol. The com¬ 
mercial iodide of potassium generally possesses an alkaline 

1 8eo Worley* Jaunt. Ckent* Sac., 1006; 87, 1107; Jakowtin* Zrit. physikal* 
Cftfffl-* 1806, 20j 710. 
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reaction; in order to obtain it perfectly neutral it must be 
dissolved in the smallest quantity of water, neutralised with 
dilute sulphuric acid, the potassium sulphate precipitated by the 
addition of pure alcohol, and the solution allowed to crystallise 
(firoves). Potassium iodide is largely used in medicine both for 
internal and for external application, especially in scrofulous 
and syphilitic diseases* 

Potassium Tri-iodide, KLj.—This compound is formed by 
saturating a concentrated solution of potassium iodide with 
iodine- A brown liquid having a metallic lustre is obtained, 
and this on evaporation over sulphuric acid yields needle-shaped 
almost black crystals with a metallic lustre* They are very 
deliquescent and readily lose iodine on warming (Johnson), 1 

Experiments on the distribution of iodine between carbon 
disulphide and potassium iodide solution show that this salt is 
dissociated in solution into the inns K 1 and I/, and is to he 
regarded as the salt of an acid, HI a , which belongs to the class 
of strong acids,* There is, moreover, some evidence that the 
enmpound KT 9 exists in solution in nitrobenzene and other 
similar solvents. 3 According to Abcgg, the only solid polyiodide 
of potassium which can exist at 25° is but this salt has not 
been isolated. 1 

Potassium I odotf tracMoride, KIC1 1? was prepared by Filhol in 
1839, by the action of chlorine on a solution of potassium 
chloride containing iodine. in lustrous, golden-yellow crystals. 

iti8 Potassium Hypochlorite, KC10.—Wtan chlorine is passed 
into a dilute cold solution of caustic potash or potassium 
carbonate, a mixture of potassium chloride and potassium 
hypochlorite is obtained. This liquid was first prepared by 
Bertholkt, and the solution, known by the name '* Eau de 
Javel/* w r as formerly largely used for bleaching purposes (see 
Vol. I., p. 346). It can also be prepared by electrolysis of 
potassium chloride solutions. Pure potassium hypochlorite has 
not yet been prepared. 

Potassium Chlorate, KdO a .—It appears likely that tins salt 
was known to Glauber. In one of hie works he mentions that 
lie is acquainted with a means of converting muriatic acid into 

1 Jottm. Chem. Sue., 1877 , 248 , 

1 Jakowtin, Ziit phytikat. Chan., 1800, 20, 10; Dawson, Jov m. Chtm. Soc>, * 
1001, 70, 230, 

■ DawBoa and Qawter, Joum. Chem * £«., 1902, 81 . 634; Dawaon, ibid., 
1904, 65. 457. 

1 2t.iL anorg. Chan., 1000, 50, 414. 
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nitric acid, and in his “ Confcmuatio MirAcnli Mundi” he 
mentions a peculiar kind of saltpetre which he had prepared by 
means of common salt* This was probably potassium chlorate. 
In like manner Winter!, in 1789, believed that he had converted 
muriatic acid into nitric acid by strongly heating muriate of 
lime (calcium chloride) in a retort with black oside of manganese 
and leading the product into a receiver containing a small 
quantity of caustic potash. Higgins also stated in 178G that 
by the action of dephjogisticated muriatic acid (chlorine) on 
the alkalis a peculiar kind of saltpetre is formed. Potassium 
chlorate was afterwards prepared by Rerthollet in his classical 
investigation of the action of chlorine on the alkalis in 178G. 

This salt was formerly produced on the large scale by passing 
chlorine into a concentrated solution of caustic potash ox 
potassium carbonate; being only slightly soluble in water it 
crystallises out when the solution is cooled. The product of 
these and any similar reactions is a hypochlorite so long as the 
alkali remains in excess: 

moil + ci 2 - Kon m + lyx 

but directly the alkali is exhausted and the chlorine is present 
in excess the hypochlorite is suddenly converted with evolution 
of a considerable amount of heat into chlorate: 

3K0Cl=KC10 a +3Ka 

In order to use a less expensive potassium salt and also loss 
of it, chlorine is passed into milk of lime until the chlorate is 
formed: 

GOa{OII) 2 + CC1 £ - Ca(C10J* + 5CaCI a + GH a O; 

the dear settled liquor is concentrated by evaporation and a 
quantity of potassium chloride exactly equivalent to the calcium 
chlorate present is added; on cooling potassium chlorate 
crystallises out. From 1870 this process has been carried out 
on a very large scale in Widnes and St* Helens* Large quantities, 
liowever, are now made clectrolytically elsewhere, A description 
of this industry has been given by Jurisch. 1 

The lime process is now being largely supplemented by a 
* modification of Berthollet’s original caustic jjotash method, in 
which the caustic potash and the chlorine are simultaneously 
formed by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium chloride 

1 [>i€ Fabrication von chlor^aurtm Kali, 1S8S. 
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and immediately react upon each other; by repeating the 
operation upon the mother-liquors after cooling, the original 
solution is ultimately converted into potassium chlorate and 
hydrogen: 

KC1 -f 3II g O — K(J10 a + 3H 2 * 

The process was introduced in 1880 by Gall and Montlaur in 
Switzerland, and is now also in use in France, Germany, Austria, 
Sweden, and the United States, the necessary current being ob¬ 
tained in each case from water power, A dascription of the 
process has been published by Kershaw, 1 The yearly output of 
potassium chlorate is probably over 20,000 tons, the main 
portion of which is prepared elcctrolytically* 

Potassium chlorate crystallises In large transparent monoclinic 
tablets Laving a glassy lustre; these when they are of certain 
dimensions, exhibit magnificent iridescent colours, and emit 
light when rubbed in the dark. The crystals of potassium chlorate 
have a feebly acid and cooling taste similar to that of nitre. 
They have the sp* gr. 2-35, melt without decomposition at 309" 
(Carnelley}, and at 372° they begin to decompose with evolution 
of oxygen. The nature of the decomposition and the effect' oi 
the addition of certain oxides has already been discussed (Vol. I., 
p. 242)* One hundred parts of water dissolve at (F, 3-3 parts, 
at 20°, 7-1 ]wirts, and at 104*2°, the boiling point of the saturated 
solution, OPS parts of the salt (Gay-Lussac, Legrand). 

I'otaxssium chlorate is largely used in the laboratory for the 
preparation of oxygen gas. It also acts as a powerful oxidising 
agent and is employed in the manufaeturc of Jucifer matches 
and certain explosives, for pyrotechnic purposes, and in calico 
printing. In large doses it acta as an irritant poison, like nitre 
and other soluble potassium salts* It waS formerly given in 
small doses in cases of scarlet fever, scurvy, and other diseases, 
as it was believed to act as an oxidising agent on the blood, 
but it has been shown that the whole of the salt passes out un¬ 
decomposed in the urine* It is still employed as a gargle for 
the purpose of allaying inflammation of the throat. 

The powerful oxidising properties of potassium chlorate can 
be readily exhibited. If a small quantity of the powdered salt be 
thrown on to glowing charcoal, a rapid combustion takes place* 
If a few grains of this salt, together with a few grains of flowers 
of sulphur, are rubbed together in a mortar, loud explosions 

1 Die dektrotytitche CMoratinduMrie, 1906 . 
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occur, H and if a grain of the mixture be struck with a hammer 
a Joud detonation takes place. Only' very small quantities of 
the mixture must be used, as otherwise the explosions may 
become dangerous. Further, if a small quantity of red phos¬ 
phorus be carefully mixed by means of a feather with the same 
quantity of powdered potassium chlorate, the mixture will 
explode when struck even a slight blow with a glass rod. This 
may also be shown by allowing a few drops of a solution of 
phosphorus in carbon disulphide to fall on powdered potassium 
chlorate; after a few moments a violent explosion occurs. 
Potassium Perchlorate, KC10 4 .—The preparation of this salt 
by heating potassium chlorate has already been described and 
explained in Vol. L, p. 3B& It is also prepared by the 
electrolytic oxidation of potassium chlorate in neutral or acid 
solution, 1 or more conveniently by submitting sodium chlorate 
to this treatment and then adding potassium chloride* It forms 
small rhombic crystals which possess a slightly saline taste and 
melt at about 61Q 0 ; 100 parts of water dissolve at 0°, 0-71 part, 
at 50 a , 5*34 parts, and at 100°, 18'7 parts of salt (Muir); it is 
almost insoluble in strong alcohol, and is therefore used for the 
quantitative estimation of potassium. 

Bromate t KBrO a , is obtained, according to Stas, by 
passing chlorine into a warm solution of potassium bromide 
and caustic potash: 

KBr + GKOH -]- 3Cl a = KBrOj + 6KC1 + 3H a O. 

A portion of the salt crystallises out on cooling, and the 
remainder is precipitated on addition of alcohol, together with 
a little potassium chloride, from which it Is easily separated hy 
reciysstalliaatiom According to Marignac, it forms hexagonal 
(ditrig on at pyramidal) crystals and separates out in six-sided 
tablets or prisms which have the appearance of cubes. One 
hundred parts of water dissolve 6-9 parts of the salt at JO*, and 
49-8 parts at 100 s * It melts at 434°, and is converted by ignition 
into potassium bromide and oxygen, bromine being also evolved 
when it is heated slowly* 

Potassium lodale, KIQ 3 , is formed together with the iodide 
by the action of iodine on caustic potash, hut it is most readily 
obtained by heating potassium chlorate with iodine: 

2KaO, + I 1 «2KIO ( + Cl*; 

1 Foenter, Zttt. EltHrochm-t 1S98, 4 , 3BG* 
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the liberated chlorine combines with excess of iodine to form 
iodine mono- and tri-chloride* 1 Potassium iodatc crystallises in 
small cubical crystals, melts at 560“ and begins to decompose 
at a much higher temperature than the chlorate. One hundred 
parts of water dissolve 8*1 parts of the salt at 20°, and 32-3 parts 
at 100°* It combines with iodic acid to form the compounds 
KI0 aj III0 3 and KI0 3 ,2HI0 3 (see Voh I., p. 370)* 

Potassium Periodate , KI0 4 , is formed when chlorine is passed 
through a mixture of caustic potash and potassium iodatc. Jt 
can also be obtained electrolytically by the anodic oxidation of 
potassium iodate. It separates out as shining crystals which 
are isomorphous with those of potassium perchlorate, and melt 
at 582°* When a hot concentrated solution of the salt is mixed 
with alcoholic potash rhombohedra of jxdfmium mesa-periodate, 
K 3 l0 & ,+If 2 0, are deposited. These have an alkaline reaction, 
and absorb carbon dioxide from the air. When the normal salt 
is evaporated together with caustic potash, triclinic prisms of 
potassium di-periodate, KJ^O^OI^O, are deposited, which have 
an alkaline reaction (see also Vol* I H , p* 371). 


POTASSIUM AND SULPHUR* 

Potassium MmosutpUde, K 2 S.—This substance is formed, 
according to Berzelius, by passing hydrogen over heated 
potassium sulphate. It forms a pale red crystalline mass, which 
becomes darker on heating, and melts to a black liquid below a 
red heat. Bcrthier obtained the same compound as a flesh- 
coloured mass by strongly heating the sulphate with carbon: 

K*S0 4 +4C = K a S + 4C0. 

In order, however, to obtain this substance % laigcr amount of 
carbon is needed than that represented in the above equation' 
otherwise a mixture of higher sulphides with potassium carbon¬ 
ate is obtained (Wittstock). Indeed it appears impossible to 
obtain perfectly pure monosulphidc in this way, as even 
the substance obtained by reduction with hydrogen contains 
higher sulphur compounds.* The mass deliquesces in moist 
air, and dissolves in water with evolution of heat. 

If potash lye be saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, and if 
then an equal quantity of alkali be added to the liquid, a solution 

1 Thorpo and Perry, Jottm. Cfum* 8oc. t 1892, 01, 925. See also Schlatter, 
Zed. onflfj, ChtJfLt 19Gtti 45, 270, 

1 Bluer, y . Chem^ 1858^ 246. 
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of the monosulphide is obtained* This remains colourless if 
the air be excluded, possesses an alkaline taste, and acts on the 
skin ae a strong caustic. When evaporated in a vacuum at a 
low temperature, four-sided prisms are deposited, liaving the 
formula K^GI^tX 1 Hydrates with 12ir s O and with 2H a O have 
also been obtained (ISloxam). If this aqueous solution is boiled, 
only traces of sulphuretted hydrogen aTc given off, and when 
exposed to the air it becomes yellow from absorption of oxygen 
and carbon dioxide, and formation of potassium thiosulphate 
and potassium carbonate; the sulphuretted hydrogen which is 
liberated decomposes with formation of water and sulphur, and 
the latter substance unites with the monosulphide to form 
higher sulphides. On shaking the yellow solution with metallic 
copper it again becomes colourless. The main product of the 
action of air free from carbon dioxide on a solution of the 
monosulphidc is sulphite, the liquid remaining colourless, 
Pota^iwn Hydrosulphide, KSHv- -This substance was first 
prepared by (Jlay-Lussac by heating potassium iu dry sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen* He then observed that the same quantity of 
potassium which was capable of evolving one volume of 
hydrogen from water was able to combine with all the sulphur 
in two volumes of sulphuretted hydrogen, liberating half the 
hydrogen: 

2K -f SHgS = 11^ -f 2KSH. 

Berzelius obtained the same compound by the action of 
sulphuretted hydrogen on carbonate of potassium heated to 
dull redness, but the product of this reaction is by no means 
pure (Bloxam): 

K a C0 3 + SITjjS - 2KSH + H,0 + CO*. 

It can he obtained pure by passing sulphuretted hydrogen 
through anhydrous ether in which metallic potassium is placed. 1 
Thisjbody forms a white or yellowish deliquescent mass, which 
when heated to 450-510* melts to a liquid, and at a higher 
temperature becomes of a daik red colour. It is very soluble 
in water, and the aqueous solution is very easily obtained by 
saturating caustic potash solution with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
ThiH forms a colourless liquid which smells slightly of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, has an alkaline and bitter taste, decomposes 

1 Scheme, Ann,, 1807,121, 380* 

s Bloiam, Journ. Chem. Sot., 1900, 77, 768* 
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very slowly when, boiled, and on exposure to air containing 
carbon dioxide becomes yellow owing to the formation of higher 
sulphides. When exposed for a still longer time to the action 
of the air it becomes colourless, inasmuch as potassium thio¬ 
sulphate is formed. If the concentrated solution is allowed to 
evaporate over caustic lime or caustic soda m a vacuum, 
colourless glittering rhombohedral crystals separate out, having 
the formula 2KSH,H a O, 

A number of poly sulphides have been described, having the 
formula) KjS a , K a S a , K^, and K^, which are obtained by the 
action of sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, or carbon disulphide 
vapour on the monosulphide, or compounds which readily 
yield it. They utb described as yellowish-red or dark red 
substances which dissolve readily in water. 

From measurements of the rate of loss of sulphur by 
when heated in a steady stream of hydrogen and from the 
freezing point curve for the system KjS-S, 1 it appears that the 
sulphides of potassium form a complete series of the type K^S f , 
where x is any whole number from 1 to 6, The disulphide, 
K^, is the most stable, losing sulphur only at 700- B00°. 

lAwr of Sulphur or Hepar Sulphurise - his is m old name 
given to a mixture of potassium polysulphides with potassium 
sulphate, or potassium thiosulphate. It is obtained by gently 
heating sulphur with carbonate of potassium in a covered vessel. 
The composition of the liver-coloured mass thus obtained is 
variable, according to the proportions in which the bodies have 
been mixed and the temperature to which they have been heated, 
liver of sulphur was well known to the alchemists of the middle 
ages. Stahl considered it to be a compound of the alkali with 
sulphur, and called it “ sulphurised alkali/ 1 He also knew 
that it could be prepared by heating sulphate of potash with 
carbon, and used this fact to prove that only one kind of 
phlogiston exists (see YoL J., p H 14). Liver of sulphur is used 
in medicine, and is termed in the Pharmacopoeia polas&a sul- 
phuraia. It is used also by gardeners to get rid of mildew and 
exterminate insect pests. 

170 Potassium Sulphite, K a SO a , is prepared by dissolving 100 
grams of caustic potash in 200 c.c. of water previously freed from 
dissolved air, and saturating with sulphur dioxide; a further 
quantity of 100 grams of caustic potash dissolved in a very 

1 Thomas and Rule, Jwm, Chfln. Soc. t 1017, 1H T 1003; com pare Blox&ra, 
ibid,, 1900, 77- 707. 

VOL. H. (l«) A A 
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small volume of wateT is then added, and the solution allowed 
to evaporate in vacuo. Potassium sulphite separates in small 
deliquescent hexagonal crystals which are more soluble in 
cold than in hot water. The wonohydrated soli, K 3 $0 3 ,H a 0, is 
obtained by dissolving the metabisulphite in water, adding an 
equivalent quantity of caustic potash, evaporating and allowing 
to crystallise. The dikydrated salt , K 2 S0 3 ,2H a 0, is obtained 
when the solution is allowed to evaporate over sulphuric acid, 
and forms oblique rhombic octahcdra, which possess a bitter 
alkaline taste, and are also more soluble in cold than in hot 
water. The solutions readily undergo oxidation in the air. 

Two isomeric potassium sodium sulphites, Na*S0 3 ’0K and 
K*SG 3 ’ONa, are also known. These have already been described 
in Yol. I., p. 408. 

Potassium Hydrogen Sulphite, KIISO^, is produced when a 
solution of the normal salt or of caustic potash is saturated 
with sulphur dioxide* On addition of alcohol it separates out 
in needle-shaped crystals, which taste of sulphurous acid, and 
have a neutral reaction. 

Potassium Metabisulphile, K^O^, is formed when sulphur 
dioxide is passed into a hot saturated solution of potassium car¬ 
bonate (Muspratt), or into a mixture of milk of lime and potass- 
ium sulphate (Boake and Roberts). It forms monoclinic crystals 
which are sparingly soluble in water and have an unpleasant acid 
taste* Potassium metabisulphite Is employed in photography. 

171 Potassium SulphatCj K a S0 4 .—The mode of preparing this 
salt was known as early as the fourteenth century. It was first 
obtained from the residues of the manufacture of aqua fortis , 
and afterwards by the action of sulphuric acid on crude 
potashes. Potassium sulphate is probably one of the salts 
whose constituents were first determined by analysis* Glauber, 
Boyle, and Tachenhis were acquainted witli its composition, and 
in the seventeenth century it was termed arcanum 01 sod dupli¬ 
cation, because, according to the then prevalent ideas, it was 
made up of an acid salt and an alkaline salt* The decomposi¬ 
tion of tills salt into its constituent parts was at that time 
supposed to be a most difficult matter. Indeed, Stahl proposed 
the following question to the French Academy: IEow is it possible 
to decompose this salt instantly when held in the hand? 
Although none of the Academicians were able to answer this 
question, Staid accomplished his purpose by adding nitrate 
of silver, which at once separated vitriolic acid from the alkali. 
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Potassium sulphate is found native in the lavas of Vesuvius. 
It is also obtained from the kainite, K a SO 4J MgS0 Jf MgCl aj 6H a O, 
and schiinite, K 2 S0 4 ,MgS0j 3 6H a 0, of the Stassfurt beds and of 
those of Kulusz, and as a by-product in several chemical manu¬ 
factures, such as that of potassium dichromate, aa well as in the 
lixiviation of kelp. It is now manufactured by the double decom¬ 
position of potassium chloride and magnesium sulphate in 
aqueous solution, and is also prepared to a small extent by the 
action of sulphuric acid on the chloride, 1 

Potassium sulphate crystallises in small, hard, rhombic pyra¬ 
mids, possessing a hexagonal or prismatic habit; it has a 
specific gravity of 2-6033 at 20°/4° (Tutton), and melts at 
1050°, One hundred parts of water at 15° dissolve 10-3 parts 
of this salt, whilst 24-1 parts dissolve in the same quantity of 
water at 100°. Aqueous alcohol dissolves it in quantities 
proportional to the amount of water which the alcohol 
contains* Jt is insoluble in a solution of caustic potash of 
specific gravity 1-35 (Liebig), and in absolute alcohol, Tt 
has a bitter saline taste and can be volatilised only at a high 
temperature* 

Potassium sulphate is used as a purgative, and is employed in 
large quantities for the manufacture of potash alum and potass¬ 
ium carbonate. Potassium sulphate itself as well as the 
mineral kainite and the double salt, K 3 S0 4j 2MgS0 4 ,H a 0, which 
is prepared from it, are also very largely used as fertilisers. 

Potamunt Hydrogen Sulphate, KHS0 4 <—In 1751, Kouelle 
proved that in addition to the arcanum dttpUcaium, other salts 
exist containing an excess of acid chemically combined* Amongst 
these lie mentions acid potassium sulphate, which he obtained 
in the crystalline state* The same salt is found native in the 
Grotto del Sofo, near Naples, in the form of fong silky needles* 
It is frequently obtained in the laboratory as a by-product in 
the preparation of nitric acid from saltpetre and sulphuric 
acid. It crystallises in rhombic pyramids, according to Marignac, 
in rhombohedra according to Jacquelain, has a specific gravity 
of 2-1G3, irnslts at 197°, dissolves readily in water, and possesses 
an acid saline taste. When brought into contact with alcohol 
it is decomposed into sulphuric acid and the normal salt, which 
is insoluble in this liquid. When the acid sulphate is recrystal- 
lised from aqueous solution the normal salt is found to separate 
out first, then crystals of a salt having the composition 
1 Precht, Ztd, angtte. CTtem,. 1906, 19. L 
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K 2 S 0 4 p EHS 0 4 ate deposited, and at last the acid sulphate 
crystallises out. Saits of the formal® K*S0 4 ,3KHS0 4 and 
K£0 4 ,flKHB0 4 have also been described * 1 
Potassium Disulphate, K a S 2 0 7+ —This salt is obtained by 
gently igniting the normal salt with sulphuric acid until the 
mass fuses quietly. It is also formed when the acid salt is 
heated with potassium chlorosulphonate, a compound obtained 
by the action of sulphur trioxide on potassium chloride: 


SO : 


Cl 

v OK 


/ 


+ SO, 


OK 

S 0H 


/ 


SO^OK 

= ^0 -)- HC1. 

SO,—OK 


The salt crystallises on cooling in long needles which decompose 
when brought into contact with water, evolving much heat and 
yielding the acid sulphate* When dissolved in fuming sul¬ 
phuric acid this salt deposits transparent prismatic crystals of 
potassium hydrogen disulphate, KHS 2 0 7 . 

Potassium thiosulphate s K^Oj, is prepared in a similar 
manner to, and closely resembles the corresponding sodium salt* 
Two isomeric sodium potassium thiosulphates are also known 
(Vol. I,, p. 458)* 

Potassium Persulphate, This salt is obtained by the 

electrolysis of a saturated solution of potassium hydrogen sul¬ 
phate, and forms large tabular crystals which are sparingly 
soluble in water* Details of its preparation and properties have 
already been given in Vol* I, p p* 455, 

Potassium Seknale, K^8e0 4 , is isomorphous with potassium 
sulphate. It has the ap* gr. 3*0657 at 20°/4' 5 , deliquesces in the 
air, and dissolves to the extent of 115 parts in 100 parts of 
water at 12 ° 3 \hhen a solution of this salt and selenic acid is 
electrolysed, a persdertate is formed , 3 which probably has the 
formula K^Se a 0 8 * 


Potassium and Nitrogen* 

173 Potassium Azoimide, N a K, can be prepared by neutralising 
hydrazoic acid with potassium hydroxide, or by the action of 
nitrous oxide on potassamide, 

2 KNH a + N 4 0 - N*K + NH S + NaOH* 

1 Stortenbtiker, Aec. trap, 1902, £1, 399. 

E Tiitton, Jonm, Chtm. 8tx. t I897 P 7L S46. 

B Dennis and Brown, /. Amer. Chm, 1901, £3, 3GB. 
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Pohmamide, NHjK.—This compound was discovered by Gay- 
Lussac and Thdnard in 1811, It is prepared by gently beating 
potassium in ammonia gas, and is usually obtained as an olive- 
green or brown moss, but when the potassium is heated in a 
silver boat, it forma a white waxy crystalline mass, which melts 
at 338° 1 and sublimes above 400°. 2 It quickly decomposes 
in moist air, yielding caustic potash and ammonia, and when 
water is added the same decomposition takes place with, rapid 
liberation of beat, and frequently also of light, When strongly 
heated, it slowly undergoes decomposition into its elements, but 
does not, according to Titherlcy, leave a residue of the black 
potassium nitride described by Davy, which probably does not 
exist. 

By the action of sodamide on potassamide 3 in liquid ammonia 
solution or of sodium iodide on excess of potassamide in this 
solvent, (^potassium antmonosodiaie t Kj[Na(NHj) 3 ], is obtained : 
it crystallises well and does not lose ammonia at 100 n m vacuo* 
JHpotasmm ammonolifhiate, KgfliifNHgjj] may be similarly 
prepared* 

Potassium Nitrite, KNO a , is formed when saltpetre is heated 
until one-third of the oxygen is evolved (Mitscherlich). The 
residue invariably contains undccomposed nitrate, and also 
oxides of potassium. The above decomposition takes place more 
readily in the presence of metallic non, copper, or lead (Stro- 
meycr)+ In order to prepare it in this way two ports of lead 
may be employed to one part of saltpetre* The latter salt is 
fused, and the fused mass heated to dull redness, the lead then 
added little by little, and the cooled mass lixiviated with water. 
On evaporation, or on neutralising in the cold with dilute 
sulphuric acid and adding to the solution twice its weight of 
alcohol, crystals of the nitrite are precipitated. 

Pure potassium nitrite is best prepared by decomposing silver 
nitrite with potassium chloride {Berzelius), by decomposing 
amyl nitrite with the exactly necessary quantity of alcoholic 
potash (Chapman), by passing nitrous fumes into caustic potash 
(Divers), 4 * or by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium 
nitrate. 6 It forms small indistinct, yellowish, anhydrous crystals 

1 Wohler and Stung Jjund, Zfif. ZJdfc trochtm., 1818, 04+ 261. 

* Titborley, Jour n. Chtrn, Soc„ 1884, 6$, 511. 

a Franklin, /, Phyticai CKem. t 1819, 38, 3fl, 

4 Jqi in*. Chan. 3oc. t 1889, 75, 80. 

* Dnpane, Couchat, and BcMuwer, Z&il EletiroeAm*, 1900,1£* 005, 
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which deliquesce m moist air, are soluble in one-third their 
weight of water, and aie insoluble in alcohol. This salt is em¬ 
ployed for the separation of cobalt and nickel, and also in 
organic chemistry. 

173 Potassium Nitrate, Saltpetre f dr Nitre , KNO a . - This re¬ 
markable salt was known to the ancients, being termed 
Sal pctrat by the Latin Gebcr, It was frequently called SaZ 
nitri by the later alchemists, to distinguish it from nihum, by 
which name the ancients signified the native carbonate of soda, 
a salt which was not unfrcquently mistaken for nitre. When 
trade between the East and the West increased, the mineral 
alkali was imported under the special name of natron, and then 
the word nitrum was specially reserved to designate saltpetre, 

Saltpetre occurs, together with other nitrates, as an efflores¬ 
cence on the soil in various hot countries, especially in Bengal, 
hut likewise in Egypt, Syria, Persia, and Hungary, as well 
as in America, In Ceylon 1 and India nitre is obtained 
by the Kxiviation of certain porous rocks, whence the origin of 
the word aal-pctrae. These yield from 2'5 to 8 per cent, of their 
weight of nitre. The formation of nitre, whether found in the 
soil or in porous felspathic rocks, is due to the gradual oxida¬ 
tion of nitrogenous organic matter in contact with an alkali 
in presence of a nitrifying organism. In the decay and putre¬ 
faction of such bodies ammonia is first formed and is then con¬ 
verted into nitrous and finally into nitric acid. Nitre is also 
found in the juices of certain plants. This fact was first pointed 
out by L. Lcmcry in 1717. Certain species of amaranthus, 
especially A . afropurpureus , contain no less than 22-7 per cent, 
of nitre in the dry plant (Boutin), Crude “Chile saltpetre” 
and the “ caliche " from which it is obtained may contain con¬ 
siderable amounts 1 of potassium nitrate; in certain ojititots this 
salt forms up to 30 per cent, of the total soluble nitrate in the 
raw material and quite commonly 5 per cent, or more occurs in 
the crude sodium nitrate of commerce. 

In India, a caste of men termed Sorawallahs , 1 from sum, nitre, 
at one time made it the business of their lives to collect the raw 
material, and to manufacture and sell the salt, which, before the 
introduction of cheap artificial ice, was employed locally for 
producing frigorific mixtures and v r as also largely exported. 

“ The Sorawallah goes about the village, examining the small 

1 John Divy, Quart. Jrmm. Sci. t ISIS, 6, 233. 

9 Palmer, Jpmt, t'hm. Sot , 1338, 319. 
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surface drains which issue from holes m the mud-wall, usually 
found around native dwellings and their cow-houses; when he 
detects a faint white veil-like patch of crystalline formation, on 
or near'the dark-coloured borders of these little drains, he 
knows that A considerable quantity of nitre exists, on or near 
tho surface of all the surrounding earth; he accordingly pro¬ 
ceeds to scrape off a very thin layer of the surface soil, which 
he carries away to his place of manufacture, as soon as his 
morning's collections arc finished* On arriving there, the im¬ 
pregnated earth so collected is thrown into an earthen vessel 
containing either water or water winch has been poured off 
from previous supplies of similarly impregnated earth,” The t 
liquid thus obtained was allowed to evaporate and the nitrate 
of potash recrystallised once or twice* “ The SormcaUah makes 
fresh collections from precisely the same spots of ground from 
week to week, year to year, and from generation to generation 
after the manner of the Eastern world; the production of nitre 
is constant so long as the place continues to he inhabited; it 
even continues to appear in large, though gradually decreasing, 
quantities, for years after the village may have been deserted. 
The intervals at which fresh collections may be made from the 
same spot vary in different localities and in different seasons of 
the year, from one to seven, ten, or more days.” 

This production of nitre is doubtless preceded by the forma¬ 
tion of nitrate of calcium, and this, by double decomposition 
with potassium carbonate, yields nitre and calcium carbonate* 
Indian saltpetre was introduced into Europe by the Italians,and 
first employed for medicinal and chemical purposes. 

When the demand for gunpowder became great, nitre began 
to be manufactured in Europe. Agricola, m his celebrated 
treatise Ik Re Mefallica, describes the process of refining salt¬ 
petre as follows :—“ Saltpetre is obtained from a dry somewhat 
fatty earth, which is boiled with quick-lime and wood-ashes. 
The mass is then lixiviated and tho solution evaporated.” 1 
During the blockade of the French ports, the artificial production 
of nitre was of necessity largely carried on in that country. 
For this purpose nitrogenous organic matter of animal or vege¬ 
table origin, after having been allowed to putrefy by exposure 
to air in a dark place was mixed with substances such as lime, 
mortar, or wood-ashes, containing the carbonates of potash, 
magnesia, or lime. The mixture was then heaped together in 
1 Berzelius, Trail?, 3, 119, 
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ridges (saltpetre walls), or m low Leaps (saltpetre mounds), 
which were then moistened from time to time by the drainage 
of dung heaps, or by urine, and exposed to the air. After 
standing for from two to three years the outer surface or salt¬ 
petre earth was Temovcd and exhausted with water. This 
yielded the crude saltpetre ley which contained the nitrates of 
calcium and magnesium together with the chlorides of potassium 
and sodium. ’On boiling this liquor with potashes the calcium 
and magnesium salts were decomposed, and the clear solution 
was then crystallised- Raw nitre was thus obtained, and this by 
repeated solution and crystallisation was converted into purified 
nitre , In order still further to purify the salt, it was dissolved in 
boiling water, and the solution constantly agitated when cooling. 
The salt then separated out in small crystals termed saltpdre- 
Jiottr, which enclosed much less of the mother-liquor, and 
therefore much less impurity than the large crystals. This 
finely-divided salt was then again purified by washing it with 
a saturated solution of pure nitre which dissolved out the last 
portions of foreign salts, thus rendering the saltpetre free from 
chlorides and fit to be employed in gunpowder-making. 

Since the discovery of large quantities of potassium chloride at 
Stassfurt, this salt has been almost exclusively used for the 
artificial manufacture of saltpetre. This manufacture depends 
upon the fact that under certain conditions solutions of Chili 
saltpetre, NaNO-,* and of potassium chloride undergo, when mixed, 
a double decomposition, chloride of sodium being deposited and 
potassium nitrate remaining insolution. For this purpose equiva¬ 
lent quantities of sodium nitrate and potassium chloride are dis¬ 
solved in the mother-liquor from a previous operation and heated 
by steam for about half an hour. The product is run into 
strainers* where it is kept hot, the greater part of the sodium 
chloride separating out under these conditions; the filtered liquor 
is then allowed to cool* and the resulting saltpetre meal, which 
contains 7 to # per cent, of sodium chloride and a little mag¬ 
nesium chloride* is purified by washing with mother-liquors 
resulting from subsequent washings, rccjystallised* and finally 
washed with small quantities of pure water. 

The equilibrium between the chlorides and nitrates of potass* 
ium and sodinm in aqueous solution has been studied, and the 
data afford useful information as to the best method of preparing 
the so-called ^conversion” saltpetre. 1 

1 Reinders, Pm. if. Aimd, JfekiuKJt, Amsterdam, 1014,17, 1005, 
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Saltpetre occurs in commerce In the fom of small well- 
formed crystals, and as “flour.” The latter is much purer 
than the larger crystals, which are often hollow and contain 
chloride of potassium and other impurities. About 10,000 tons 
per annum are imported into the United Kingdom. 

Potassium nitrate is dimorphous, 1 It usually crystallises in 
rhombic prisms, which often closely resemble Tegular six- 
sided prisma. If, however, a few drops of a solution of nitre 
be allowed slowly to evaporate, rhomhohedral crystals are 
deposited, isomorphous with those of sodium nitrate, but these 
are very unstable and when touched are converted into an 
aggregate of small rhombic crystals. The rhomhohedral form 
is stable above 129 D , and a second rhombohedral form is known 
which is stable at a still higher temperature.* 

Saltpetre has a specific gravity of 2*1; it melts at 339° 
(Person), and possesses a bitter cooling saline taste. It dissolves 
in water with absorption of much heat. This property of nitre 
was first pointed out by the Spanish physician lilasius Villa- 
franca, in his tract published in 1550, entitled “Methodua 
refrigerandi ex vocato Sale-nitro vinum aquamque ac potus 
quodvis aliud genus.” According to Riidorff, 16 parts of nitre 
when dissolved in 100 parts of water at \^'2° lower the temperature 
to + 3 a . 

One hundred parts by weight of water dissolve ; 

At 0* 10* 20° 40° 00 s 80° J0O° 

KN0 3 13-3 20-9 31*G 63*9 100*9 169 246, 

whilst at 1]4'1°, the boiling point of the saturated solution, 311 
parts of the salt are dissolved. 

Saltpetre is used in the laboratory, in nicdjcine, for the salting 
or pickling of meat, to which it imparts a red colour, and for 
pyrotechnic purposes, but chiefly in the manufacture of gun¬ 
powder, 

A salt of the composition KN0 3> 2IJN0 3> which is known as 
potassium trinitrate, crystallises out when a solution of potass¬ 
ium nitrate (1 mol.) in highly concentrated nitric acid (2 mols.) 
is cooled to -3 D ; the salt fortns prisms which melt at 22°, and 
arc decomposed by water. An unstable salt, KN0 3 ,HNO 3 , is 
also known, which crystallises in plates,* 

L MiUor, Phil. 1840 [3), 17, 38, 
a Woilcmnt, CompL rend., 1906,140, 284. 

1 CrrachufT, Zeit anvy, CAem., 1004, 40 , 1 . 
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Nitre used in Explosives* 1 —The Chinese are said to have been 
acquainted with the mode of manufacturing gunpowder from 
early times, although employing it rather for making fireworks 
than for warlike purposes. It appears probable that the know¬ 
ledge of this manufacture resulted from an improvement in the 
preparation o£ Greek fire, which was discovered in G73 A,o, s and 
itself consisted of combustible aud fusible substances such aa 
pitch, resin, and sulphur, mingled with crude saltpetre. In the 
Lilwr ignium of Marcus Graecus, a work which dates from the 
early i>art of the thirteenth ccntviry, and bears many traces of 
Arabian influence, mention is made of the use of saltpetre, sal 
pctrosum, as a constituent of gunpowder. None of the Arabiau 
alchemists appear to have been aware of the property of salt¬ 
petre deflagrating when mixed with a combustible body, and not 
until the thirteenth century do wo find this clearly pointed out 
by Itoger Bacon as follows 3 “ Talis nature eat (sal nitrum), 
quod si immediate ignitos carbonos tangat* statim acconsum 
impetu evolat,” 

This fact is strikingly shown when a mixture of twenty parts 
of nitre and three parts of charcoal is thrown into a red-hot 
crucible, vivid incandescence and a violet combustion being 
noticed: 


4KNO, + 5C - 2K a C0a + 300* 4- 2N*. 

An intimate mixture of fifteen parts of saltpetre and five 
parts of sulphur also burns very brilliantly: 

2KN0 3 + 2S - K 2 m t + S0 3 + N 3 . 

Detonating Powder, first described by Glauber* consists of a 
mixture of three parts of saltpetre, two parts of dry potassium 
carbonate, and one,part of sulphur. When the mixture is heated 
in on iron spoon it first fuses and then explodes violently. In 
this reaction the sulphur forms potassium sulphide, which at 
the high temperature of the combustion is oxidised by the nitre* 
free nitrogen being evolved. 

Powder of Fusion or Baumfs Quick Flux , also mentioned 
by Glauber, contains one part of nitre* one part of sulphur, 
and one of sawdust. This if set on fire burns with so much 
heat that a small silver coin exposed to it is rapidly melted. 

174 Gunpouder.—Fi rearms appear to have been used in 

1 For much interesting information concerning tbs early history of gun- 
powder* wo Guttmann, Mmvmenia Pulveris Pyrii (Printed lor the Author 
at the Artfrt** Preu, BaUiam, London, 1006), 

1 Breve brevisrium do Dono Dei, 
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Florence in 1325, but field pieces were first employed by the 
English at the battle of Crfcy in 1346. 

Gunpowder consists of a mixture, in somewhat varying pro¬ 
portions, of charcoal, sulphur, and nitre. Its explosive power 
depends on the rapid combustion of the charcoal and sulphur 
at the expense of the oxygen of the nitre, and the sudden 
liberation of a large volume of gas, which occupies several 
hundred times the bulk of the solid powder. Hence gunpowder 
can burn in a closed space or under water, as it contains in itself 
the oxygen needed for the combustion. A singular fact which 
has been found to be truo in practice is that the description of 
gunpowder which acts best is that which contains nearly two 
molecules of nitre to one atom of sulphur and three atoms of 
carbon. Hence it was formerly believed that the decomposition 
which took place when powder was fired was a very simple one, 
represented hy the following equation: 

2KNO a + S -f 3C - K a S + N 2 -\- 3C0 2 . 

If tliis equation represent# the decomposition which actually 
occurs, it billows that the most effective powder must be 
composed of: 

Nitre.71*9 

Carbon.13*3 

Sulphur.11-8 

100 - 0 . 

The compositions of the gunpowders employed by different 
nations approach closely to these theoretical numbers; but in 
no case, as will hereafter be seen, aie these numbers exactly 
adhered to. Indeed, the fact that the charcoal employed in 
the manufacture of gunpowder does not consist of pure carbon, 
but contains considerable quantities of hydrogen and oxygen, is 
sufficient to show that the above simple reaction cannot represent 
the real decomposition which occurs when powder is fired. In 
addition to this, however, Gay-Lussac and ChcvreuI proved long 
ago that, in addition to nitrogen and carbon dioxide, carbon 
monoxide is evolved in the firing of gunpowder* whilst the residue 
does not merely consist of potassium'sulphide* but contains the 
carbonate, sulphate, and other salts. 

We owe the first careful experimental investigation con¬ 
cerning the nature of the decompositions which occur when 
powder is filed to Bunsen and Schischkoff, 1 They proved that 
1 Phil. Mag, t 1&68 [4], 16* 480. 
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a very large number of salts, such, as sulphate, thiosulphate, 
sulphide, and carbonate of potassium, are contained in the 
smoke and solid residue remaining after the powder has been 
fired; whilst many other gases, especially carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, and sulphuretted hydrogen, besides carbon dioxide 
and nitrogen, arc formed* In these experiments the powder waa 
fired into a vacuum, and consequently some conditions as regards 
temperature and pressure which are met with in the practical 
use of gunpowder were not maintained* Linck repeated these 
experiments with ft different kind of powder, and Karolyi analysed 
the products obtained by exploding small charges in shells 
inclosed in a vacuous space* 

Subsequently Abel and Noble 1 published the results of a 
very complete investigation on the products of combustion of 
powder fired under conditions similar to those which exist when 
it is fired in guns. The gunpowder operated upon included five 
kinds, viz*, pebble powder, rifle large-grain (cannon powder), fine- 
grain powder, and rifle fine-grain powder, all English military 
powders, together with one spherical pellet powder of Spanish 
manufacture The following table gives the complete analyses 
of the different powders employed ; 





Rlflo torfpe- 

! " 1 

Rifle 

tine-grain. 

W&Jtbam 

Abbey. 

1 


Span! rfi 


Pebble powder* 

grain (ruiuuui 

Finfl-grmln. 


Abbey, 

powder). 

VfalUiacn 

Abbey. 

Waltham 

Abbey. 

fcptLQrirfr] 

pebble powder. 

Saltpetre . . 


74-67 


74-05 

7604 


7356 

75-30 

Potassium 

sulphate 

Potassium 

} 

1 

009 


0-15 ' 

014 


0-30 ! 

0-27 

0-02 

chloride . . 

\ 




' " 


' 

Sulphur . . 


1007 


10-27 



1002 

12-42 

/Carbon 

8 | Hydrogen 
* ) Oiygen 

12121 


10-801 


10-671 

0631 li-Oft 

11-361 


$-05^ 

0*38 I j * gj 

1-BSf 

0 42 I 
1-46 J 

1422 

0-43 I 
1-90 J 

-1352 

040 1 
2 571 

-14-60 

o lAflh , . 

023 j 


0-26 J 


: 0-24J ! 

0-17J 


0-G3J 

Water , * . 


096 

Ml 

0-80 


1-48 

0-66 


Quantities of gunpowder varying from 100 to 750 grama 
were exploded in a mild steel vessel of great strength, carefully 
tempered in oil. The main orifice of the vessel was closed by * 
an accurately fitted s^rew firing-plug, in which was a second 
conical plug, carrying two insulated platinum wires, by means 
of which the charge could be fiTed by electricity* Two other 
apertures in the chamber communicated respectively with an 
arrangement for allowing the gases to escape and an apparatus 
1 Phd. Trm*. t 1876, 165, 4D, 
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for determining the pressure of the gases at the moment of 
explosion* The pressures observed varied from 1 to 36 tons 
per square inch* The results of this investigation may be 
shortly stated as follows: 

(1) The composition of the gas furnished by the explosion of 
all the English powders is remarkably uniform, but under high 
pressures the carbon dioxide increases and the carbon monoxide 
decreases* 

(2) The composition of the solid products exhibits a much 
greater variation. 

(3) The decomposition which an average gunpowder under¬ 
goes when fired in a closed space cannot be represented by even 
a comparatively complicated chemical equation. 

(4) The volume of the permanent gases, measured at 0° and 
7(JO mm., furnished by combustion of 1 gram of powder in a 
closed vessel is about 280 c.c., and is therefore about 280 times 
the volume of the powder. 

(5) When 1 gram of powder is burnt the solid products of 
combustion amount to 0-57 gram, and the permanently gaseous 
products O'43 gram. 

(6) The pressure of the products of combustion when the 
powder entirely fills the space in which it is fired is about 0,400 
atmospheres, or 42 tons per square inch* 

(7) The heat developed by the burning of 1 gram of powder 
is about 705 thermal units* 

(8) The temperature of explosion is about 2,200°. 

The following tables give the analytical results obtained with 
three of the powders, including both the solid and gaseous 
products of combustion* 


1. (Peh&fe); II. R. j L O, [Rifie Large Grainfo HI. F . G* (Fine 
Grain), each under two different pressures. 




R. L r U. 

1 1\ 

G. 


l I- 

]]. 

in. 

Pressure of explo-j 

1 ■ - 


✓- r ' 

1 

1 


"■ 

sion in tons per 
square inch . . Jl 

Percentage weight] 1 
of solid pro- 

ducts . . J 

Percentage weight] 

14 

12-5 

P6 

35-6 

3*7 

18*2 

5G-12 

55-17 

57-22 

5744 

58-17 

58*08 

of gaseous pro-} 
ducts . . . J 

43-88 

44-83 

42-78 

42*86 

41-83 

41-92 
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Composition by Weight (in Grams) of the Products of Explosion 
or a Gram of Powder as furnished by the above Examples. 


Potassium carbonate 

0-3115 

0-3098 

1--' 

0-3007 

i. 

0-3755 

1 

0-3454 

[[. 

0-2499 

thiosulphate . 

0-1163 

00338 

0-1166 

0-0491 

I 0*0308 

0-1863 

sulphate , . 

0 0843 

0-0658 

0-1171 

0-0487 

0-1409 

0*1220 

sulphide . . 

0-0416 

0-I05G 

0-0230 

0*0413 

| 0-0298 

— 

thiocyanate 

0-0005 

0-0013 

0-0000 

0-0021 

0-0001 

0-0013 

nitrate . . . 

0*0027 

0-0011 

0*0032 

0-0011 

0-0005 

0-0011 

oxide . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

0-0173 

Ammonium sesqui-1 
carbonate f 

0 0009 

0 0004 

0-0003 

0-0009 

0-0009 

0-0002 

Carbon .... 

—. 


0-0072 

— 


_ 

Sulphur .... 

00034 

0-0340 

0-0041 

0-0527 

0-0333 

0-0027 

Total solid . 

0-5612 

0-5517 

0-5722 

0-5714 

0*5817 

0-5808 

Sulphuretted hydro^l 1 
gen ... j 
Oxygen .... 

' 00134 

0*0084 

00160 

0-0077 

0*0154 

0-0081 

_ 

— 




00006 

Carbon monoxide t 

00519 

0*0473 

00303 

0-0356 

0*0416 

00358 

Carbon dioxide . . 

0-2577 

0*2770 

0-2597 

0-2750 

0 - 2 G 12 

0*2718 

Methane .... 

— 

0 0012 

00006 

0-0015 

—. 

0-0009 

Hydrogen . , . 

0-0007 

0 0005 

0-0005 

0-0003 

0-0010 

0*0005 

Nitrogen 

0-1151 

01130 

0*1201 

0-1085 

0-1091 

0*1117 

Total gaseous 

0*4388 

0-4483 

0-4278 

0*4286 

0-4183 

0-4192 


The total theoretic work of gunpowder ia about 332,000 gram- 
metres per gram, or 486 foot-tons per lb. of powder. 

A difference between the products of powder of large and 
small grain can be observed* The very small grain powders 
furnish decidedly smaller proportions of gaseous products than a 
large-grain powder, and this again smaller than a pebble powder. 
The most important solid products arc found to consist of the 
following potassium salts; carbonate, sulphate, thiosulphate, and 
sulphide. The proportion of carbonate is much larger, and that 
of sulphate very much smaller, than was formerly believed to 
be the ease. 


Potassium and Phosphorus. 

175 Normal Potassium Orthophosphate K 3 P0 4 , is formed, 
according to Graham, when phosphoric acid is ignited with an 
excess of potassium carbonate. It is more general now to heat 
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a mixture of phosphatic slag or naturally occurring calcium 
phosphate with powdered coke and potassium sulphate* It is 
readily soluble in water, and crystallises in small needles- The 
mono-acid salt, K 2 HP0 4j does not readily crystallise, and the 
di-acid salt, KH a P 0 4p is obtained by adding phosphoric acid to a 
solution of potassium carbonate until the liquid after boiling is 
neutral to phenolphthalein. The salt is deposited in deliquescent 
tetragonal crystals, easily soluble in water, but insoluble in 
alcohol. It is employed in the manufacture of artificial fertilisers * 1 

Potassium TetrcUhiophosphaie , KgFS^tlaO, Is obtained by the 
action of sodium sulphide in excess on phosphorus pentasulphide 
in concentrated aqueous solution, and forms crystals stable in 
air/- 

Potassium Pyrophosphate, KjP 2 0 7 ,—^lien the mono-acid 
orthophosphate is ignited this salt is formed. It deliquesces on 
exposure, and is deposited in the form of fibrous crystals con¬ 
taining three molecules of water, when the solution is evaporated. 
The acid salt, H 2 K 2 P £ 0 7 , separates out as a white deliquescent 
mass when the normal pyro-salt is dissolved in acetic acid and 
alcohol added to the solution* 

Potassium Metaphosphatrs.— These salts exist in a large 
number of polymeric modifications, which closely resemble the 
corresponding sodium salts (p. 283), 


Potassium and Arsenic. 

176 Potassium Arsenide .—Two arsenides of potassium, AsK 3 
and As 4 K 2 , have been prepared by acting on a solution of 
potassium in liquid, ammonia with arsenic, and heating the 
resulting compounds . 3 

Potassium Arseniie ^Arsenious oxide di km* fives easily in an 
aqueous solution of potash, and if the minimum quantity of 
potash be employed, the compound KAs0 2 JT a As0 3 may be 
obtained as a crystalline powder when the solution is mixed 
with alcohol. If tides is w'urmcd with a solution of potassium 
carbonate, potassium meta-arsenite, KAs0 2 , is formed, and this 
when warmed with caustic potash yields potassium diarsenite, 
K 4 Asg 0 5 » likewise precipi table by alcohol* 

A solution of potassium arsenite is used in medicine under 

1 Meyer, Zeit ajtgcw* G'htm., 1905* 13* 13S2*' 

1 Ephraim and Stein* Btr, y 1911, 44* 340:1, 

3 Hugot, Cornet. reiwJ., 1399, 129* G03. 
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the name of Fowler's Solution. This solution is prepared by 
boiling one part of solid arsenious oxide with an equal weight of 
potassium carbonate in distilled water, and. diluting the clear 
liquid so as to form 90 parts of solution. 

Normal Potassium Arsenate, K a As 0 4f is prepared by adding 
an excess of caustic potash to arsenic acid. On evaporation it is 
deposited in the crystalline form (Graham). Monohydrogen 
potassium arsenate, KjIfAsOj, crystallises with difficulty, but the 
dihydrogen salt, KH 2 As0 4 , can be obtained in large crystals. 
This last salt was known as Masquers arsenihalisches MiUekah, 
and was formerly prepared by deflagrating equal parts of 
arsenious oxide and nitre, dissolving in water, and leaving the 
solution to crystallise. These crystals are isomorphous with 
dihydrogen potassium phosphate, and likewise turn blue litmus 
paper red. 

Potassium and Boron, 

177 Potassium Mdaborate , KBO a .—When boric acid and 
potassium carbonate (or any other potassium salt containing a 
volatile acid) are fused together in the proper proportions, the 
above salt is obtained. It is sparingly soluble in water, whence 
it is deposited in small monodinic crystals, possesses an alkaline 
reaction, and absorbs carbonic add from the air with formation 
of potassium pyrvborate or tetraborate. This latter substance is 
obtained by adding caustic potash to a solution of boric acid until 
the liquid attains an alkaline reaction. It is easily soluble, crys- 
tallises in hexagonal prisms having the formula K a B 4 0 7 ,5H 2 0 
and possesses a faint alkaline taste. If hot solutions of boric 
acid and potassium carbonate be mixed together, in the pro¬ 
portion of one molecule of the former to two molecules of the 
latter, glittering rhombic crystals of potamim fri&orate, 
2KB 3 0 5 ,5K 2 0, separate out, and when a hot solution of caustic 
potash is saturated with boric acid, rhombic pyramids of 
potassium pentaborate, KB S 0 S ,4H £ 0, are deposited. 

Potassium Perborate, KBO^HjO, is precipitated by alcohol 
from a solution of the boiate in hydrogen peroxide, and has the 
characteristic oxidising properties of this class of salts (VoL I,, 
p. 737; this vol,, p, 288), 

Potassium and Carbon. 

178 Potassium Carbide, K 2 C a , closely resembles the sodium 
compound (p. 289), and is prepared in a similar manner. The 
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compound with acetylene, C 2 K jp C 2 Hj p crystallises in brilliant 
silky, rhombohedral lamella ). 1 

Normal Potassium Carbonate, K 2 CG 3+ “This salt, well-known 
under the name of potashes,. was originally obtained solely 
from the ashes of wood and other land plants, as the name 
implies, boiled in pots. Even to the present day this com* 
pound is sometimes obtained according to the old process, 
especially in Canada, North America, Moravia, the Steppes of 
Southern Russia, Hungary, and other districts where wood in 
plentiful. The ashes are lixiviated in wooden tubs, and the 
dark brown lye thus obtained evaporated to dryness or to the 
point of crystallisation, and the residue calcined in a reverbera¬ 
tory furnace to remove organic matter. The crude product has 
usually a red, yellow, or green coIout, due to the presence of iron 
or manganese, and also contains potassium chloride, sulphate 
and silicate, as well as sodium salts, and, where caustic lime 
is added, as in the preparation of American potash, consider¬ 
able quantities of caustic potash; the latter may be converted 
into carbonate by calcining the crude ash with sawdust- To 
purify the crude ash it is redissolved in two parts of boiling 
water, the filtered solution is allowed to stand for some days, then 
poured oft from separated salts, consisting chiefly of potassium 
sulphate, and the dear solution evaporated till the salt com¬ 
mences to crystallise out. After cooling, it is drained and 
washed with small quantities of water to remove the adherent 
mother-liquor. To the white salt thus obtained the name 
pearl-ash is given. 

Owing to the high price of potashes and the gradual extinc¬ 
tion of forests, and in consequence of this alkali being a substance 
largely needed in manufacturing processes, other sources of 
potassium compounds have been sought. The suggestion has 
frequently been made that felspar and other silicates of potash 
should be employed for the purpose, and this proposition seems 
a very plausible one, inasmuch as it is by the slow decomposition 
of these silicates that all fruitful soils obtain their potash salts. 
Hitherto, however, it has not been found possible to obtain potash 
commercially from this source, and fortunately other richer 
sources of potassium compounds have been discovered. Amongst 
these the first to be noted is that from the manufacture of beet¬ 
root and cane-sugar. Beet-root is a potash plant, its ash being 
particularly rich in potassium compounds. The first attempt 
1 Moibuid, Cmpt. rend., 1B9S, 120, 302; 1898,127* 911, 

VOL. II, (L) BB 
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to obtain potash from this plant was made by incinerating the 
leaves* This process, however, did not prove satisfactory, and 
the molasses or uncrystalli sable sugar, which contains large 
quantities of potash salts, is now evaporated, and either heated 
in a furnace to remove the organic matter, or distilled and the 
nitrogen recovered in the form of ammonia and cyanides* In 
either case a residue of potash salts and carbon is left, from 
winch the salts are removed by lixiviation. 

Another remarkable source of potash is sheep-wool. It 
has already been mentioned that sheep ’withdraw' a consider¬ 
able quantity of potash salts from the soil. Chevreul first 
pointed out that the sweat or suint of sheep contains no less 
than one-third of its weight of potash salts. The brown liquors 
in which the wool has been washed are evaporated to dryness, 
and the solid residue calcined in retorts, by which means 
ammonia and a gas used for illuminating purposes are evolved; 
the residual mixture of charcoal and alkaline salts is again 
lixiviated, and treated as before described. 

Potashes are also manufactured from potassium sulphate, 
which ia obtained in considerable quantity from the Stassfurfc 
beds, from sea-W'atcr, by heating potassium chloride with 
sulphuric acid, and in the manufacture of dichromate. For 
the purpose of converting the sulphate into the carbonate it is 
heated in a Teverberatory (black-ash) furnace with the requisite 
quantity of limestone and coal, the process being worked exactly 
according to Leblanc’s process for obtaining carbonate of soda 
from salt-cake (p. 298). 

The greater part of the potassium carbonate which is made 
from the Stassfurt salt is manufactured by the magnesia-potash 
process from potassium chloride. This depends on the fact that 
in the presence of magnesium carbonate, potassium chloride is 
decomposed below 24° by carbon dioxide, with formation of an 
insoluble double salt, KHCO^MgCOg^H^O, and magnesium 
chloride. The precipitated salt is washed and then decomposed 
by warm w + ater, or by magnesium hydroxide below 20°, and the 
solution of potassium carbonate is evaporated and calcined. 1 

In order to prepare chemically pure potassium carbonate, it 
was customary formerly to employ pure cream of tartar 
(hydrogen potassium taitrate), which w T as heated in covered 
iron crucibles. A mixture of carbon and potassium carbonate 

i German Patents 136329; 143408; 143409; 157354. Davis, J> Sot. Chem, 
Itt L im } 25, 791, 
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was thus obtained, and by lixiviating the residue with water 
and evaporating the solution in a silver basin the pure salt 
was deposited- This salt even now retains the name of salt 
of tartar. Instead of the expensive tartar it is now customary 
to employ the much cheaper hydrogen potassium carbonate 
or bicarbonate of potash, which can be easily prepared in the 
pure state, and which on heating yields water, carbon dioxide, 
and potassium carbonate: 

2KHC0 3 = II 2 0 + C0 2 + K 2 C0 3 , 

When prepared on the manufacturing scale, the carbon 
dioxide which is evolved is made use of for the preparation of 
a fresh portion of bicarbonate* 

Pure potassium carbonate occurs either in the form of a 
white granular powder, or as a white solid mass, which possesses 
a strong alkaline reaction, and has an alkaline and slightly 
caustic taste. It has the sp. gr. 2*29, melts at 879°, and then 
loses a small quantity of carbon dioxide; it is converted into 
caustic potash and carbon, dioxide at a red heat in a current of 
steam or hydrogen. At a white heat it is volatilised* It is 
extremely hygroscopic and very soluble in water, and when 
exposed to the air it soon deliquesces to an oily liquid which 
received the name of ** oleum tartar! per deliquium.” One 
hundred parts of water dissolve of the salt 1 at 

n° 2G D 40 a fiO* 80° 

105 113-5 117 127 140 parts. 

At 135" the boiling point of the saturated solution, 100 parts 
of water dissolve 205 parts of the salt. The hydrate which is 
stable in contact with water from —6-8° to 135° contains 2H a 0. 2 
For the specific gravity of solutions of this saTfc, Gerlach’s tables 
may bo consulted. 3 When the concentrated solution is allowed 
to stand, monoclinic crystals, possessing a glassy appearance and 
having the composition 2K 2 C0 3 ,311*0, are deposited* These 
on heating to 100° fall to a white powder having the composition 
KaCOgjHjjO, and this at 130° loses all its water. 

Potassium carbonate is largely used in the manufacture of 
soft soap, other potassium compounds, and crystal glass. 

Hydrogen Potassium Carbonate, KHCO a .—This salt, also known 

1 Meysrhofifer, Laridol^Bckmteui, C'Aemisefti TabeUen, 

* See eJho Loacoeur, BuIL 3oc. CAm„ 1897, [3], 17, 19* 

* Ztit and. Chm> t I860, 8, £70. 
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as potassium bicarbonate, is obtained by passing carbon dioxide 
through a concentrated solution of the normal salt, when the 
bicarbonate, which is much leas soluble, crystallises out. Another 
process is to pass a current of carbon dioxide over the slightly 
moistened purified potashes, the product being recrystallised 
from warm water. It forms large, transparent crystals belonging 
to the monoclinic system, which possess a saline taste and a 
slightly alkaline reaction. One hundred parts of water dissolve 
at 10 s 27-7 parts, and at 60°, 60 parts of the salt. When the 
solution is boiled carbon dioxide is given oil, and when the dry 
salt is heated to 190° it is completely decomposed into the 
normal carbonate, carbon dioxide, and water* 
jPofosmm Perairfonate, K 2 C 2 O fl , see Vol I., p. 83D, 

Potow/wir j$ ulphocwrbonaie t K^CS^, is prepared by the Inter¬ 
action of carbon disulphide and potassium sulphide* The salt 
has a yellow colour, and is readily soluble in water. 

Potassium Cyanide, KCN.—Commercial potassium cyanide 
was formerly prepared according to Liebig’s method as follows. 
Right parts of dry fcrrocyanide of potassium (for the manu¬ 
facture of which see under Iron) are melted in an iron crucible 
together with three parts of potassium carbonate: 

K 4 Fe(CN) fl + KjjCO-i - 5KCN + KOCN + CO a + Fe. 

As is seen from this equation, the cyanide thus prepared 
contains cyanate; for some purposes this is of no consequence* 
A purer product can be obtained by heating the dry ferro- 
cyanide to a bright red heat: 

K 4 Fe(CN) fl - 4KCN + FcC* + N a , 

To avoid the loss of cyanogen which thus takes place in both 
these reactions it is now usual to heat the completely dehydrated 
ferrocyanide with 1 metallic sodium : 

igre(CN)* + ma - 4KCN + 2NaCN + Fe. 

The resulting mixture of potassium and sodium cyanides is 
known commercially as potassium cyanide. A large amount 
of potassium cyanide is now made by Beilby’s process, which 
consists in treating a fused mixture of potassium carbonate 
and charcoal with ammonia, the product being a molten cyanide 
of high strength, which is filtered from the small amount of 
insoluble matter present and is then cast in moulds, thus yielding 
massive crystalline cakes of pure white cyanide, 1 It is also 
1 BeUby, “Advances in Chemical Industry during tbe Nineteenth 
Century," Proe, Roy, FAii. 5 h hj Glasgow, 1004, 
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manufactured on a commercial scale from the waste product 
known as “ ScMempe * f of the beet-sugar refineries. The process 
is one of destructive distillation. Chemically pure potassium 
cyanide is best prepared by passing the vapour of hydrocyanic 
acid into an alcoholic solution of potash, the salt then separating 
out as a white, crystalline powder. 

Potassium cyanide has a shaTp bitter taste; it is exceedingly 
soluble in water, and dissolves slightly in cold, and somewhat 
more readily in hot, alcohol* When the concentrated aqueous 
solution of the salt is allowed to evaporate over strong sulphuric 
acid, it deposits crystals in the form of regular octahedm. 
Potassium cyanide is readily fusible, and on cooling solidifies 
in cubes. The weakest acids, even carbonic acid, decompose 
the salt with evolution of hydrocyanic acid. The salt is, 
moreover, partially hydrolysed in its aqueous solution, which 
possesses an alkaline reaction and always smells of hydrocyanic 
acid* It is itself as poisonous as the acid. 

Potassium cyanide is used in very large quantities in the 
Macarthur-Forrest process for recovering the last portions of 
gold from the tailings of the gold mines 1 (sec Gold); in the 
laboratory it is also used as a reducing agent* This is due to 
the fact that when in the fused state it withdraws oxygen 
from many oxides and is converted Into potassium cyanate. 
When heated with nitric acid or potassium chlorate violent ex¬ 
plosions occur* Potassium cyanide and sulphur when melted 
together combine directly, forming potassium thiocyanate. This 
compound is also formed when the cyanide is heated with some 
metallic sulphides. 

Potassium Cyawte, KCNO or CO;NK, is prepared by heating 
four parts of very carefully dried potassium ferrocyanide and 
three parts of fused potassium dichromatc in* an iron dish, and 
extracting the product with hot 80 per cent, methylated spirit. 
It crystallises on cooling in transparent plates, which arc Teadily 
soluble in water and alcohol, the aqueous solution, gradually 
decomposing into ammonia and potassium hydrogen carbonate : 

KCNO + 2H a G - mi s + KHC<V 

Tiie cyanate can also be readily prepared by the electrolytic 
oxidation of a solution of potassium cyanide containing caustic 

1 J t Son, Ch&n. Jnd. , 1800, P, 270 j Maclaurin, Joitm. Chen t. Sac., 1893, 
63,724: 1896, 67,109. 
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potash . 1 Potassium cyanate is employed in the preparation 
of certain organic compounds. 

Potassium Thtocyan(Ue t KCTTS ot CS:NK, is founcd by the 
direct union of potassium cyanide and sulphur, but is usually 
prepared by gently heating a mixture of 46 parts of dry potass* 
ium ferrocyanidc, 17 parts of potassium carbonate, and 32 parts 
of sulphur. The mass after cooling is extracted with boiling 
alcohol, and the salt crystallises from the cooled solution in long 
striated prisms, which readily melt when heated and deliquesce 
in moist air. One hundred parts of water dissolve 217 parts 
of the salt at 20 °, a considerable amount of heat being absorbed j 
thus if 600 grams of the salt be mixed with 400 grams of water 
the temperature of the mass sinks to — 20 a ; hence the salt 
has been used as a refrigerant. 

It melts at 172^, and on heating to 430° becomes coloured 
blue, the blue colour changing to white again on cooling, - 

This salt occurs in minute amounts in human saliva. 


POTASSrUM AND SILICON, 

179 Potassium Silicates .—When silica is fused with potassium 
carbonate, carbon dioxide is evolved, and according to the propor¬ 
tions of the two substances employed, the temperatures and the 
duration of heating, the silicates K^i 0 3) K 1 Si a 0 8 (2K a 0 J 3Si0 2 ), 
and K^Si a O 10 (4K a O J 3SiO £ ) are obtained , 3 Attempts to obtain 
the orthosilicate, K 4 $i 0 4 , have all been unsuccessful, and in all 
probability it docs not exist. The action at a high temperature 
of limited amounts of water upon specially prepared potash 
glasses 4 produces potassium hfdrogm disilicate t KIISi 2 0 5 , and 
potassium disilicafri K 2 Si E 0 5 , The former is very little affected 
by water, even at 100 °, but the latter is hygroscopic and readily 
acted upon by water. 

Potassium Mdasilicata, K 2 SiQ 3 , obtained by fusing equal mole¬ 
cular proportions of silica and potassium carbonate, forms a 
glassy mass which deliquesces on exposure to moist air. It also 
absorbs carbonic acid from the air, and is gradually transformed 
into a transparent jelly which in time shrinks together, and after 
some weeks becomes hard enough to scratch glass. It is probable 

1 Patemb and Panmbi, Qqzz., 1904, 34* [2]* 152. 

* PbtomA and Mvzxticahjalli* Atti It. Accad. Lined, 1907, [5], 16, 465. 

* Schwrer, Annates* 1500* 110* 149. 

1 Morey, J. Amer. Chsm. Soc. t 1914* SO* £15. 
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that opal and Hint are formed in a similar manner (Kuhlrqann)* 
Van llelmont was aware that the substance obtained by fusing 
silica with an excess of alkali became liquid on exposure to air, 
and Glauber termed this liquor silicum , 

Soluble potash glass is prepared in a similar manner to soluble 
soda glass (p. 293), and closely resembles it in properties. It 
has been used for a variety of purposes, but its place has 
mostly been taken by the cheaper soda glass. 

Potassium Silicojlu&ride, K a SiF 0 , is obtained when hydro- 
fluosilicic acid is brought into contact with a solution of a 
potassium salt. When the acid is added in small quantities 
no precipitate is observed to form, but soon the liquid begins 
to exhibit iridescent colours, and after a time the insoluble 
potassium fluoailicate separates out as a semi-transparent mass* 
After washing with water and drying, the salt is obtained as 
a fine white powder sj>aringly soluble in cold, though easily 
soluble in hot, water. By slow cooling it may be obtained 
in the form of bright octahedra, which sometimes show cubic 
faces (Marignac). 


Detection' ano Estimation of I’otassium. 

iBo The best indication of the presence of potassium com¬ 
pounds is the violet colour which they impart to the non- 
Juminous flame. This tint is, however, not seen if even a 
small quantity of a sodium compound is present, and it is 
then necessary to examine the flame by means,of the spectro¬ 
scope. The spectrum thus obtained is that of the metal itself 
and contains only two characteristic lines: ^ iz., the double line 
Kcc (7697 and 7663), m the outermost n.^, approaching the 
ultra-red rays and below the dark line A of the solar 
spectrum; and a second line K/3 (4044), situated far in the 
violet rays, towards the other end of the spectrum, also identical 
with a dark solar line* Owing to the position of the two 
lines, K« and K/J, both situated near the limit at which 
our eyes cease to be sensitive to the rays, this reaction for 
potassium is not very sensitive, but 10 \, lt of a milligram can 
he readily detected. The absorption spectrum of potassium 
has been mapped by Roscoe and Schuster. 1 It is totally 
different from the emission spectrum just described, being a 
i Proc > Roy . 1*74,152, 302. 
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channelled apace spectrum. Observed at a low temperature, 
the green-coloured* vapour exhibits a well-marked series of 
bands, one group in the red («) and two groups (0 and y) 
at each side of the sodium line being seen- These hands 
are all shaded off towards the red, and fn general appearance 
resemble those of the iodine spectrum* 

In order to detect and estimate soluble potassium compounds 
they must be precipitated either as the perchlorate, the 
phosphotiingstatc, the acid tartrate, or the chloioplstinate 
KjPtCV 

Potassium may be detected microchemically by the yellow 
precipitate or coloration produced with sodium cohaltinitrite 
and acetic acid, 1 and the same reagent has been proposed for its 
estimation,* Cunningham and Perkin have, however, shown 
that the method is not reliable-* 

For the separation of this metal from sodium and for its 
quantitative estimation, an excess of chloroplatinic acid, 
H 2 PtC! fl , is added to the mixed chlorides; the liquid is then 
evaporated on the water-bath, and the cooled residue mixed 
with strong alcohol, in which the excess of chloroplatinic acid 
and the sodium double salt easily dissolve. The potassium 
double salt is then collected, dried, and weighed, or its amount 
estimated indirectly from the amount of platinum or chlorine 
which it contains. Potassium may also be estimated by adding 
perchloric acid and alcohol to the concentrated solution, the 
precipitated potassium perchlorate being washed with a mixture 
of alcohol and water, dried, and weighed. The perchlorate 
method is now usually employed for the assay of potassium 
salts* 

The mixed chlorides of potassium And sodium can also be 
weighed, and then converted into sulphates by treatment with 
strong sulphuric acid, and the weight of these determined* 
From these data ^he amount of potassium (#) and of sodium {y) 
present can readily be calculated when the molecular weights of 
the several salts are known. Thus: 

K - 3900 Na = 23-00 K* - 78-20 No* = 46 00 

a ^ 35-46 a = 35-46 S0 4 = 96-07 S0 4 *= 96-07 


74*56 58-46 174-27 142*07 

1 MacaUlhel, Joitm* Physiol,, ISOfi, 32, (Mj. 

1 Adie and Wood, Joum. Chem. Soc., 1000,77, 1070- 
* /purtt, Ohm. Sotit 1000, 05, 1B02. . 
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If A represent the weight of the mixed chlorides, and.B that 
of the mixed sulphates, we have : 

_ 74-56 , 58-46 

A “ 39-10® + 23 00 y 
174 37 . 143-07 
78-ao*+ l(j : 00 y 

Hence the values of x and y can be readily obtained. 

A similar result may be obtained by simply ascertaining the 
amount of chlorine present in the mixed chlorides by titration 
with silver nitrate solution, hut neither of these indirect 
methods is susceptible of great accuracy. 

The atomie weight of potassium was determined by fttas* 
As a means of eight experiments he found that 100 parts of 
potassium chlorate yielded 60*846 parts of potassium chloride 
on ignition. Moreover, 69-103 parts of potassium chloride were 
needed, as a mean of nineteen experiments, to precipitate 100 
parts of silver from solution : and 100 parts of silver, as a mean 
of seven experiments, gaye ] 32-8445 parts of silver chloride. 
These experiments give the number 38-85 as the mean for 
the atomic weight of potassium, the number 35-18 for that of 
chlorine, and the number 107*12 for that of silver when IT — 1 
(or K - 3915, a = 35-45, and Ag - 107-93, when 0 16). 

A closely agreeing result has been obtained by the analysis 
of the chloride by Archibald/ who found that 100 parts of silver 
weie precipitated as chloride by 69114 parts of potassium 
chloride, and that 100 of silver chloride were produced by 
52-028 of potassium chloride. Finally, Richards and Staohlcr* 
have carefully analysed potassium chloride prepared from potass¬ 
ium nitrate, and have found the ratios KC1: Ag — 69-1072 :100’ 
KC1: AgCl = 52 0118 :100. The atomic weight of potassium is 
therefore 38*821 when Ag = 107-12, and Cl = 35-207] or 39-114 
when Ag - 107-93, and Cl = 35-473. r 

The international atomic weight of potassium (1922) is 
39-10. 


RUBIDIUM. Rb^ 85 * 45 , At. No, 37 . 

1 Si In the year 1860 Bunsen 3 announced the discovery by 
means of spectrum analysis of a new alkali metal, to which he 

1 Tram, Roy. Soc., Canada [2] ( 10 ( iii., *7. 

> Rph. men. 3U>. 3(111. » Berlin Akad. Her., Mav 10. I860. 
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gave the name of Ctemm, and in 1861 he discovered by the 
same method a second new alkali metal, and to this he gave 
the name Rubidium. 

These two metals and their compounds possess so close a 
resemblance, and at the same time give reactions so similar to 
those of potassium, that they cannot be distinguished either 
from the well-known alkali or from one another by any of the 
common wet reactions or blowpipe teste. The only means by 
which their presence can be readily detected is by their spectrum 
reactions, and these are so delicate and so characteristic that 
they serve for the certain recognition of the minutest trace of 
these two new bodies, whether present alone or mixed with the 
other alkalis. The metals were first met with by Bunsen in 
the waters of Durkheim in the Palatinate, and in the mineral 
petalifcc. In these, however, they are contained in such small 
quantity that, although their presence can be easily recognised 
in a few drops of the water or in a few grains of the mineral, 
it was requisite to boil down 40 tons of the water, and to work 
up 150 kilograms of the mineral, in order to obtain enough of 
the new metals to serve for the investigation of their com¬ 
pounds. 

The following extract from Bunsen and Kirch huff's second 
memoir on Spectrum Analysis 1 gives a clear idea of the 
method by which the presence of the two new metals was first 
detected : 

“ If a drop of the mother-liquor of the Diirkhcim water be 
brought into the flame of the spectrum apparatus, the character¬ 
istic lines of sodium, potassium, lithium, calcium, and strontium 
are at once seen. If the lime, strontia, and magnesia be sepa¬ 
rated according to well-known processes, and if the residual 
alkali bases in fnc form of nitrates be washed out with 
alcohol, and the lithium removed as completely as possible by 
precipitation with carbonate of ammonium, a mother-liquor is 
obtained which in the spectrum apparatus shows the lines of 
sodium, potassium, and lithium, but, besides these, two splendid 
blue lines situated close together, and almost coinciding with 
the blue strontium line Sr£. As no known elementary body 
produces two blue lines in this portion of the spectrum, we may 
consider the existence of this hitherto unknown alkali element 
as thus placed beyond doubt. 

“ The facility with which a few thousandths of a milligram of 
1 Ffc'I. mu [4], 330. 
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this body may be recognised by the bright blue light* of its 
incandescent vapour, even when mixed with large quantities of 
the more common alkalis, has induced us to propose for it the 
name C&$ivm (and the symbol Os), derived from the Latin 
casrn, used to designate the blue of the clear sky. 1 

*' If Saxony lepidolite be treated by any of the known plans 
for separating the alkalis from the other constituents, and if 
the solution of the alkalis thus obtained be precipitated with 
dichloridc of platinum, an abundant precipitate is formed, which, 
when examined in the spectrum apparatus, shows only the 
bright potassium lines. If this precipitate be repeatedly washed 
with boiling water, and the residual salt occasionally examined 
in the apparatus, two splendid violet lines, lying between the 
strontium line Srff and the blue potassium line Kjfl, will be 
noticed on the gradually fading continuous background of the 
potassium spectrum. These new lines increase in brilliancy as 
the washing is continued, and a number more appear in the red, 
yellow, and green portions of the spectrum. None of these lines 
belong to any previously known body. Amongst them are tw T o 
which arc especially remarkable ns lyin^ beyond Fraunhofer’s 
line A and the potassium line Ku coincident with it, and therefore 
situated in the outermost portion of the Ted solar rays. Hence 
we propose for this new metal the name 1hibidhm (and the 
symbol Kb), from the Latin ntfa'du#, which wus used to express 
the darkest red colour/’ 3 

frince this discovery, rubidium lias been shown to he widely 
distributed (sec also p, 171), generally accompanying the other 
alkalis, but in very minute quantities. Rubidium occurs in 
many minerals, such as lepidnlite and triphylite, in Vesuvian 
loucitc, in the porphyrites of the Palatinate, in mica, in 
Stassfurt carnallite, 3 and in oithodane. ll is also present in 
nearly all ii*on ores, except red liuematite, in many meteorites 
and in some aluminous minerals, such, as bauxite and 
shale / 

The following is the analysis of the Jepidolite from Rozena in 

1 Aulus Guilin* in Ids Norton Atliros, ii., 2(1, quotes NigiiUua Figulus 6s 
follows : " Nwtris autem veteribus cjtbjh. dicta rut, qmc a Cravi* y\avKwirn ut 
Nigidius ait, de cohire call quasi ctclia.” 

t AuIuh Gcllma, Norff.s Attittg, ii,, 20. “ Rubidua avtem eat rufus atrior ct 
n ignore multo iiuistus. 1 ' 

* Feit and Kubierschlty, Chan. Ztit. t 1392, 10, 330. 

1 Hartley and Ramogc, Jomnt, Chem. Soc. r 1397, 71, 633, Uil ; Sri. Froc, 
Roy. Dublin Soc. r 1803, N.S., 8, 703. 
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Moravia in which Kirchhoff and Bunsen first discovered 
rubidium: 

&O t . A]*O r FejO r CiO. MgO. Ri^O, Ct^O- Lij 0, LIF. 

50-33 28-54 0-73 1-01 0*51 0-24 trace 0*70 0*99 

NaF. KF. H,0. 

1-77 12*06 3*12 

A large number of brine springs and mineral waters also 
contain this alkali. Thus the hot springs of the Ungcmach 
contain in one litre 1*3 milligrams of chloride of rubidium 
(Bunsen); the mineral water of Bourbonne-Ics-Bains contains 
18*7 milligrams of the same salt, and 32*5 milligrams of caesium 
chloride. 

The celebrated waters of Ems, Kissingen, Nauheim, Belters, 
Yichy, Wildbad-Go stein, and many others contain rubidium, and 
some of them also caesium compounds. Rubidium lias been 
found in sea weed and in sea-water (Sonstadt), 1 and also in 
the mother-liquors (bitterns) from the salterns of Yillefranche 
(Grandeau). Rubidium salts are also widely met with in the 
vegetable kingdom. Beet-Toot takes up these salts from the soil, 
and in the saline residue obtained by calcining the fermented 
molasses considerable quantities of rubidium salts are contained. 
Thus 100 parts of the saline residue contain 0-18 part of 
chloride of rubidium (Grandeau)* It has also been found in 
samples of tobacco grown in the most distant quarters of the 
globe -such as Algiers, Havana, Kentucky, France, and Mace¬ 
donia* Rubidium likewise occurs in several kinds of coffee 
and tea (Grandeau): ;n the ash of the oak, Quemts pubesccns t 
in that of beech trees grown on a basaltic soil, in crude 
cream of tartar, and in potashes from various sources. 
Plants cannot, hqwever,, absorb rubidium salts in place of 
potassium salts, and they die if these latter are not present 
(Lucanus)* 

Mode of Preparation of Rubidium Compounds ,—According to 
Buneen, the best source of rubidium is the saline residue left 
from the preparation of lithium salts from Saxon lepid elite* 
This consists of the chlorides of sodium, potassium, and lithium, 
and traces of the chlorides of caesium and rubidium. The 
separation of these metals is based upon the fact that their 
chlorides form double chlorides with platinic chloride, which 
are more insoluble than the corresponding potassium double 

i Ocm, News, 1870, Eg, 25, U. 
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chloride. One kilogram of the saline mixture is dissolved in 
2-5 kilograms of water, and the cold liquid precipitated by a 
solution of thirty grams of platinum in aqua regia. The pre¬ 
cipitate, having settled down, is collected, and boiled twenty-five 
times successively with small quantities of water, in all about 
l i 5 kilograms, the liquid in each case being added to the solution 
of the original salt. A fresh precipitate is then formed, this 
is again washed and treated os the first, and when the above 
scries of operations has been repeated seven or eight times 
the rubidium is found to be nearly all extracted. Each of the 
platinum precipitates is then dried, the platinum reduced by 
hydrogen, and the alkali chlorides dissolved in water. In 
this way 125 grams of rubidium chloride are obtained, con¬ 
taining three or four per cent, of chloride of potassium, and a 
little chloride of cesium, By a repetition of the precipitation 
and washing of the platinichloride this quantity of potassium 
impurity can be so completely removed that the well-known red 
potassium line (K«) is not seen with a spectroscope when some 
of the salt is held in the flame (Bunsen). 

Another method consists in decomposing lepidolite with 
sulphuric acid, recrystallising the alums of potassium, caesium, 
and rubidium which are formed, decomposing by baTyta, treating 
the alkaline solution with carbon dioxide and converting into 
the oxalates. These salts are then fractionally crystallised, the 
potassium salt being the least soluble. 1 Lepidolite may also bo 
decomposed by heating with, sulphuric acid and calcium fluoride 
and the alkalis separated by crystallisation of the alums. 2 

The most important source for the preparation of rubidium 
salts is the mother-liquor left over in the manufacture of 
potassium chloride from carnallitc, which contains rubidium 
carnallitc, llbCl,MgCl a ; by the addition of Sluminium sulphate 
the alum is produced, and by fractional crystallisation the pure 
rubidium compound can be obtained. The solubilities of the 
alums (in grams per 100 grams of water) are as follows; 
iM&flh Alum. Rubidium Alum. Ctcaium Alum. 

13-5 2*27 0(519 

Numerous other methods for the separation of rubidium and 
caesium from potassium have been proposed; amongst these 
may be mentioned precipitation with stannic chloride,* which 

1 Forminelc, Gsiteir. CAem. Ze&, 1890, 2, 309. 

* Browning and Spencer, Anttr, J, 1913, [4], 42, 279. 

1 Feit and Kubienehky, C\m. ZttL, 1892,10, 330. 
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converts them into the sparingly soluble stannic chlorides 
ERbChSnClj and 2CeCl,SnCl 4 ; conversion into the alums, both 
of which are only slightly soluble in water, and still less soluble in a 
solution of potash alum 1 ; and conversion into the dichloro- 
iodides, which arc much less soluble than the corresponding 
potassium compounds* 2 

To separate rubidium from caesium, advantage is taken of the 
different solubilities of the sparingly soluble salts of the two 
metals* The platinichlorides do not give good results, but the 
alums, Rb s Al E (SO 4 ) 4 ,24H 2 0 and G^Al^SO^, 241^0, have 
been successfully employed, the former being about four times 
as soluble as the latter. 3 The hyUrogen tartrolw, RbHCjr 4 O a 
and CsTIC 4 H 4 0 a , may also be used, the latter being the more 
soluble,* and the chlorides may be precipitated by hydrogen 
chloride, the caesium salt being the more soluble (Archibald). 

The best method of separation is that of Codelfroy, which 
consists in the addition of antimony trichloride to a solution of 
the chlorides in concentrated hydrochloric acid, when the double 
csesium antimony chloride, 3Csd,2SbCl a , is precipitated, hut 
not the rubidium salt. 5 This method is well adapted for obtain¬ 
ing pure cesium salts, but not for removing the last traces of 
cesium from rubidium salts. 

102 Metallic rubidium is prepared in an analogous maimer 
to potassium by heating a mixture of the carbonate and 
charcoal (obtained by the ignition of the hydrogen tartrate) to 
wliiteness in an iron tube, and is also obtained by heating the 
carbonate or hydroxide with magnesium, 6 the hydroxide with 
aluminium, rubidium alumina te being then also formed, 7 or the 
chloride with metallic calcium. 8 

It is a silver-wliite metal of specific gravity 1*525 at OV which 
at — 10° is still s<3lt and wax-like, melts at 38*5*\ boils at 696° 
(Ruff and Johannsen), and emits at incipient redness a blue 

1 Redtenb&cher, J. pr. CAewr,, 1805, W* 442; Setterbcrg, AnncJcn, 1882, 
211. 100. 

* Wella, Amer, Chcm. 1901, B8, 205; Archibald. Cftew. St*., 

1004, as, 770. 

* Redtenba^bcr, toe . ; Codeffroy, Awuden, 1870, 181, 170. 

* Allen, Amer, J. Sti t 1862,12], 3A 307* 

* Eer,, 1874,7, 3715; 1895,8,9; Annate*, 1070, 181, 170; Muthmaun, Per,, 
1804, £8, 1010, 1425. 

* Btr. f 1890, 23* 61; Erdmann and KOthncr, Aitmten> 1890, 2&L 56. 

7 Betetoff, J. Buss. £W Phya. Soc. t 1888, 303. 

1 HnckapUl, Ctonpf. rend*, 1905,141* 100. 

■ HackipQl* Ann* CKm. Phya., 1913, [8], 88, 013* 
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coloured vapour. Like potassium, it appears to form an 
explosive compound with carbon monoxide* When thrown on 
water rubidium burns like potassium. 


COMPOUNDS OF RUBIDIUM* 

iS 3 The compounds as a rule present the greatest 
similarity to those of potassium and ammonium, and are 
isomorphous with them (see p. 230). 

Rubidium Oxides ♦—Rubidium monoxide, Rb a O, is obtained by 
partial oxidation of the metal and subsequent distillation of the 
excess of rubidium. It forms light yellow, transparent crystals, 
which melt at 250^ and react vigorously with water. The 
peroxide, Rb.jO a , is obtained by heating rubidium in excess of 
oxygen; it is a light-yellow, crystalline body* When rubidium 
is heated for a long time in excess of oxygen, the tetroxide, 
Rb a 0 4 , is produced. It is a yellowish-brown, crystalline 
substance, which melts between GG0° and G5(T when heated in 
oxygen. Whan heated in a vacuum to GOO 5 oxygen is given off, 
and a blackish mass, the trioxide, ltb 2 0 H , is left behind, Rb a G a 
and Eb 2 0 4 can also be obtained by the action of oxygen on 
rubidium dissolved in liquid ammonia at — 50°. 1 

Rubidium Hydroxide, IlbOH, is best prepared by adding 
baryta water to a solution of rubidium sulphate. It forms a 
grevish-white, deliquescent mass, melts at a red heat, and is 
volatile in the flame of a Bunsen burner. It is a stronger base 
than potassium hydroxide. 

Rubidium Hydride, Rbll, forms colourless, prismatic needles 
of sp. gr, 2, which decompose below 300° in *'acuo* 

Rubidium Chloride, RbCl.—Rubidium t^ces fire in chlorine 
gas, burning with a bright light. The salt crystallises in glittering 
cubes which melt at 710°. One hundred parts of wateT dissolve 
84-4 parts of the salt at 10 °, and 138'9 parts at 100 °* 

The bromide and iodide are very similar to the corresponding 
potassium salts. The latter reacts with liquid sulphur dioxide 
to form a crystalline sulphone, RbI^,3SO a , B 

The rubidium halides unite with a large number of metallic 
chlorides, forming double salts which for the most part crystallise 

1 Rengade, Cotnpt* tend.* 130G, 14 £> 1539 1 ]D07, 146 , 330; Ann* Chtjn* 
Phys t , mt, 11, 348. 

1 MoiBsan, Compt, r&td., 1903, 136 , 537. 

* Do Foftiaud and Tubouiy, Compt. rend., 1819, 168 , 1253; 160 , 162. 
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well. 'Rubidium also forms compounds with a larger number 
of halogen atoms much more readily than potassium, the com- 
pounds being also more stable. The following are known, and 
are all crystalline; RbBr 3 , RbCiBr 2 , RbCI 2 Br ? Rbl 3 , RbBrJ, 
Rbd a I, HbClBrl, RbCy. 1 The solid polyiodides, Rbl 7 and 
Rbl 6 , exist at 25°, but have not been prepared pure. 2 

Rubidium Chiorote, RbClO g , is obtained by the double 
decomposition of rubidium sulphate and barium chlorate. It 
crystallises in small prisms which taste like potassium chlorate 
and of which 2*8 parts dissolve in 100 parts of water at 4-7° 
and 51 parts at I£P. 

Rubidium Perchlorate, RbC10 4 , is a granular powder con¬ 
sisting of glittering microscopic crystals belonging to the rhombic 
system. When heated below redness it decomposes into rubidium 
chloride and oxygen. One hundred parts of water dissolve 1-085 
parts of the salt at 21-3°. 

Rubidium Sulphides*—The monosulphidc, Rb 2 ,$,4H 2 O f is 
obtained by the action of hydrogen sulphide on a solut'on of 
the hydroxide, and precipitation with alcohol The tetrasulphide, 
Rb 2 S 4 ,2H 2 0 ( is obtained by adding the calculated quantity of 
sulphur to a solution of the monosulphide. When an excess 
of sulphur is added to a solution of the monosulphide, and the 
mixture is heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the penia- 
sulphide, Rb a S 5 , is produced. The pentasulphide when heated 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen is converted into the trisulphide, 
Rb a S 3 , but when heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen the 
disulphide is formed. 

Normal Rubidium Sulphate, RttySO^ forms large rhombic 
crystals which taste like potassium sulphate. One hundred 
parts of water dissolve 42-0 parts at 10°, and 81-8 at 100°. 

Rubidium Sdrn&e, Rb 2 Se0 4] has the density 3-9 : 100 parts 
of water dissolve 158-9 parts of the salt at 12° (Tutton). 

Rubidamide, RbNHg, is formed by the action of rubidium on 
liquid ammonia, and by reaction with sodamide in that solvent 
forms mono- and dt-rubidium ammonosodiates, Rb[Na(NH B )jJ, 
and Rb 2 [Na(NH 2 ) 3 ]> 

Rubidium Nitrate, RbNOj, crystallises in needles or prisms, 

1 Airier. J. Set. [ 3 ], 1862 , 43, 473 ; 44, 42 , 1893 , 40, 88 , 209 ; Amr. Chem. 
J, t 1896 , 10 , 847 ; Zeit . phynkal. Chm. t 1899 , £ 8 , 623 . 

1 Abegg, Zeit, mwq. 1900, 50, 403. 

* Biltz and WUke-Doifurt, £er., 1905, 38, 123; Zeit, Chem„ 190ft. 
SO, 67. 

4 Franklin, J. Phyei&U Chm, t 1919, 23, 36. 
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and is very soluble in water, 100 parts of which dissolve* jit 0 °, 
19-5, and at 100 °, 452 parts* It is distinguished from nitre b y 
readily dissolving in concentrated nitric acid* 

Rubidium Carbonate, Rb^COj.—The normal salt is obtained 
by decomposing the sulphate with baryta water and evaporating 
the filtrato with ammonium carbonate. It is a deliquescent 
powder which ia veiy soluble in water. If the-solution of this 
salt be saturated with carbon dioxide and evaporated over 
sulphuric acid* glittering prisms of the acid salt, HRbC0 3> are 
obtained; these have a cooling taste* and ore easily soluble in 
water. 


Detection and Estimation of Rubidium. 

184 The rubidium salts when brought into the non-luminous 
gas flame impart to it a tint of a rather more red shade than 
is produced by the potassium salts* 

The dame spectrum (p. 158) exhibits two characteristic lines 
in the violet Rbn (4202) and Rbjff (4216), These are the most 
valuable as the means of recognising the rubidium salts. Two 
other rubidium lines* RbS (7950) and Rbv (7799), arc seen at 
the Ted end of the spectrum; they are both less refrangible than 
the red potassium lines* Besides these several other charac¬ 
teristic lines occur* The spectrum reaction for rubidium is so 
delicate that 0-002 mgrm. can be readily detected (Bunsen)* and 
the method may be adapted for the approximate estimation of 
small amounts of rubidium in presence of potassium * 1 
Rubidium can be estimated in the same way as potassium 
either by precipitation as the platinichloride or the perchlorate^ 
Bunsen determined the atomic weight of the metal hy pre¬ 
cipitating the pure chloride by silver nitrate. He found as 
a mean result the number 84-3 for the atomic weight of 
rubidium. Grandeau obtained a closely corresponding number 
by the analysis of the sulphate, the same number being also 
found by Godeffroy* whilst Archibald by the analysis of the 
bromide found the number 84-841 (H = 1 ); 85-485 (0 — 1G ), 3 
The value at present accepted (1922) is 85-45, 

1 Wilko D6riurt ( ZtiL qm#$. Cftem., 1012, 75, 132. 

4 See »Ui0 flaw., 1003, 33, [2], 180. 

* Jovrn. Ch&m, 8oc„ 1004,85, 7TA. 
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CjESIUM, Cs ** At, No, 55 , 

185 This metal is remarkable not only as having been the first 
one discovered by spectrum analysis but also because even 
before Bunsen's discovery of this metal, chemists had investi¬ 
gated certain caesium compounds, which, however, they had 
mistaken for potassium salts* Thus, in the year 1846, Plattner 
analysed a rare mineral found in the island of Elba and termed 
pollux , 1 with the result given in column I. 



I. 

II. 

Silica. 

.... 46*30 

44*03 

Alumina *. 

.... 16*39 

15*97 

Ferric oxide. 

.0 1 86 

0*08 

Potash. 

. . * * 16-51 

— 

Soda. 

* . . . 10-17 

3*88 

Water. 

. . . . 2-33 

2*40 

Lime . 

. . , r — 

0*08 

Cassia. 

.... — 

34*07 


92-75 

101-71 


Plattner, being a careful experimentalist, sought for an expla¬ 
nation of the fact that his analysis did not add up to 100 parts, 
although he searched in vain for all other constituents* Tile 
explanation of the enigma was given by the discovery of 
caesium, for Pisani , 1 in the year 1864, found on analysis of 
another sample of the same mineral that the alkali which 
Plattner had mistaken for potassium was in reality cesium. His 
analysis is given in column IL 

If now we calculate the quantity of caesium oxide correspond¬ 
ing to the amount of potash found by Plattner as the platinum 
double salt, we obtain the number 35*09; if next we subtract 
the weight of the chloride of cccsium thus found from the weight 
of the mixed chlorides of cesium and sodium as found by 
Plattner, we obtain the number 1-72 as the amount of soda 
present* These numbers correspond satisfactorily with FisanPs 
results, especially when we remember that the quantity of 
mineral analysed by Plattner was very small* Both analyses, 
therefore, lead to the following formula for pollux 1 

108iO a 4 - 5(0^0,Na^CaO) + 2(Al 2 0 3 ,Fe 2 0 3 ) + 2H a 0* 

1 ragg. Ann., t 84 G, 90, *43. a Compt. rend., 1&65, Bit 714* 
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The mineral pollux, or pollvcite t is the best source of cagsium, 
which may be extracted from it by treatment with, hydrochloric 
acid and purified by recrystallisation of the alum . 1 

It has already been mentioned under rubidium that CEESium 
occurs generally together with this and the other alkali metals. 
Caesium alone is found in the mineral waters of Prankhausen, 
of Monte Latino in Tuscany, as well as in the* Wheat Clifford 
Spring, one litre of this latter water containing 1-71 mgrrna. of 
desium chloride (Yoike)* It is a remarkable fact that plants do 
not take up any curium compounds from the soil, and in absence 
of potassium compounds ctesium acts as a poison upon vegetable 
life (Lucanue). The sources from which caesium is derived, and 
its separation from other metals and finally from rubidium, 
have already been described under the latter metal. Caesium 
was obtained by Setterbcrg by the electrolysis of a mixture 
of caesium and barium cyanides, and by BekctofE by heating 
csesiuni hydroxide with aluminium to a bright red heat in a 
nickel retort. It can also be prepared by heating the carbonate “ 
or hydrate 3 with magnesium, or the chloride with calcium 4 
in a vacuum. The metal is of silver-white colour, takes fire 
when heated in the air, melts at 2G*4°, boils at G70° (Buff and 
Johannsen), and has a specific gravity of 1-903 at 0°,* When 
exposed to the air it gradually melts and takes fire, and when 
thrown into water it remains on the surface and burns with a 
reddish-violet flame (tiraefe and Eckardt). In the presence 
of mercury an amalgam is formed which is more electro-positive 
than rubidium amalgam, and hence metallic ctesium is the most 
electro-positive of the metals. 


COMPOUNDS OF CAESIUM.* 

186 The caesium compounds arc isomorphous with those of 
potassium, rubidium, and ammonium (p + 23U), They colour the 
flame a still more reddish tint than do the salts of rubidium. 

Cesium Monoxide^ Cs a O, may be obtained by exposing cesium 
to an insufficient amount of oxygen in a silver boat, exhausting 

1 Browning find Spacer, Awer* J. ScLj 191(5, [4], 4SS, 279. 

* Erdmann and Mcnke, J> Avtcr. Chcm. Soc., 18110,21, 259. 

* Grado and EckardL, Zett. anurg. Chem<, 1890, 02, 158. 

1 Jlackspill, Comjit, rend,, 1905+ 141+ 10ft. 

A Hnckapill, Arm. Chim> Phya., 1913, [8], £8, 013 ; sec alau Sctterberg, 
1882 , 211, UK); Eckardt and Graofo, Zeit. auorg. Chan., 1000, 23+ 
378; Menkc, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1830, 21, 420. 
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the apparatus and distilling of! the excess of metal. 1 It forms 
orange-red crystals, which become darker when heated and 
melt at 450-500* and then lose caasluin, forming a higher oxide. 
It absorbs water and carbon dioxide from the air, and is rendered 
incandescent by the addition of water, a colourless solution of 
the hydroxide being produced* 

Ctesium Hydroxide,! CsOJI, is obtained by a process similar 
to that by which rubidium hydroxide is prq>ared, and resembles 
it closely \ it is the strongest of all bases* 

Peroxides of Gcesium .—When molten caesium is exposed to 
oxygen and the mass heated to 300-350°, the peroxide, Cs0 2 , 
is formed as a yellow crystalline powder, which readily 
dissociates when further heated and is decomposed by water 
with formation of cesium hydroxide and hydrogen peroxide, 
and evolution of oxygen. This oxide is also formed by the 
action of oxygen on caesium dissolved in liquid ammonia, the 
oxides CsqO*. and Cs a O a being intermediate products.* 

Caesium Chloride, CsCl, crystallises in small cubes of sp. gr. 
3-972, which melt at a dull red heat, and volatilise even more 
readily than potassium chloride. It deliquesces in moist air; 
100 parts of water dissolve 174-7 parts of the salt at 10°. The 
bromidei sp. gr. 4*38, and iodide arc similar to the corresponding 
potassium salts, and the latter forms a sulphonq Csl^,3^0 2 , 
with liquid sulphur dioxide, aualogous to those of sodium and 
rubidium* Like the rubidium halides, the cesium derivatives 
form a very large number of well-crystallised double salts with 
other metallic halides* A number of polyhalide salts arc also 
known, most of which are crystalline; among these may be 
mentioned €sllr 3 , CsBr s , CaI 3J and CsCl a I (Wells, Penfield, and 
Wheeler}* The poly iodide, CsI B , exists at 25°, but has not been 
isolated (Abegg). 1 

G&sium Sulphides. —CWum forma the same series of sulphides 
as rubidium, and their preparation is similar* The pentastdphide 
melts at 202°* 

Normal C&sium Sulphate, C^SO^, forms short, hard, prismatic 
crystals of sp. gr. 4-24, insoluble in alcohol, though readily soluble 
in water. The arc'd salt , CsHS0 4 , crystallises in rhombic prisms* 

Ceesium Sdenate, G^SeG^ has the sp. gr* 4-1528; 100 parts of 
water dissolve 244*8 parts of the salt at 12 fl * a 

1 Rengodo, Compt. rtwt., 1900, 143, C92* 

* Ibid. t 190fi, 1«, 1183; 1906, H2, 1140; ZtiL anorg, Chem. t 1906, 
60,67. 

* Ttitton, Joum* Chtm, 3oc. t 1807, 71, 846* 
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Cce&ivm Nitrate, CsN0 3 , crystallises in small glittering prisma 
which possess the cooling taste of saltpetre, and are slightly 
soluble in alcohol* One hundred parts o£ water at 3-2° dissolve 
10-58 parts of this salt. It has the sp. gr. 3*597, and melts at 414°, 

Normal Vwsivtn Carbonate, (\00 3 .—This salt separates out 
from a syrupy solution in the form of ill-defined hydrated 
deliquescent crystals* They melt on heating, leaving a residue 
of the anhydrous salt as a sandy powder* It is soluble in absolute 
alcohol* One hundred parts of alcohol dissolve at 13°, 1M, 
and at tl i e boi I ing poi nt, 20 J parts of th c anby d rou s sal fr. Th e acid 
$u1t } ('sH00 3> crystallises from aqueous solution in large prisms. 

UfEHium Hjfdridc} CsII, and Ccesivm Amide? CsNIl a> closely 
resemble the corresponding potassium compounds. 

Detection and Estimation oy Cjesium* 

The spectrum of cirsium contains, in addition to the two 
characteristic bright blue lines, Csa and tty? (4555 and 4593), 
several other less distinct lines* 

The atomic weight of caesium has been ascertained by the 
analysis of the halogen salts by means of silver nitrate. 
Johnson and Allen as well as Bunsen thus obtained the number 
132-0, whilst Godeffroy obtained the number 131-5* 

Richards and Archibald 3 by the analysis of the chloride and 
bromide, and by heating the nitrate with silica, have obtained 
the value 131-874 (11 = 1), 132*879 (0 16)* The material 

employed was purified by rccry stabilisation of the dichloroiodidc, 
t-sOl^I. The value at present accepted (1932) is 132*81* 


AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS* 

r 87 The name volatile alkali was long ago given to ammonia 
as pointing out its similarity to the fixed alkalis potash and soda* 
in 1808, iSeobeck made the interesting discovery that when 
mercury is brought into a strong aqueous solution of ammonia, 
and an electric current passed through it, the metal increases 
Tapidly in bulk, giving rise to an amalgam-like mass* The 
same observation was made almost simultaneously by Berzelius 
and Pontin, whilst Davy, as soon as he was informed of the fact, 

1 Moksan, Compt. rend., 1903, 138, 667. 

4 Reng&da, Ctmpt. rend,, 1906,140, 1530* 

^ZeitJanorg. CAtm. t 1903, 34, 363, 
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repeated the experiment and discovered that a piece of sal- 
ammoniac moistened with water might be employed instead of 
aqueous ammonia, Davy also noticed that the same amalgam - 
like mass is formed when an amalgam of potassium is thrown 
into a concentrated solution of sal-ammoniac. Hence lie, like 
Berzelius, concluded that ammonia must contain oxygen, and 
that in this experiment it, like potash and soda, had been 
reduced by the electricity to a metal-like body. Tn this metal- 
like substance, which was supposed to exist in this amalgam, 
they gave the name of ammonium. This view oF the constitu¬ 
tion of the ammonium compounds was objected to by Gay- 
Lussac and Thdnard, w r ho, from their observation that the 
amalgam undergoes rapid spontaneous decomposition into 
mercury, ammonia, and hydrogen gas, concluded that the 
formation of the amalgam is duo to a combination of the 
ammonia with hydrogen. Arguing from analogy, the French 
philosophers were inclined to believe that in like manner 
potassium and sodium could not be considered to be true 
metals, but were Tather the hydrogen compounds of the 
alkalis. In reply to these objections, Davy and Berzelius showed 
that the hydrogen which was evolved might arise from the decom¬ 
posing action of the metallic ammonium upon the water which 
adhered to it> in the same way as hydrogen ia evolved wdicn 
sodium and potassium are thrown into water, Berzelius con¬ 
tinued fur many years to hold tile view that oxygen is contained 
in ammonia, and he explained the fact that this clement could 
not be detected in the ammonia, by assuming that nitrogen 
itself is an oxide of an element hitherto not isolated, to which 
he gave the name of nitricum. 

Ampere was the first, in the year 181G, to endeavour to explain 
the analogy of th‘e ammomacal salts with those of the fixed 
alkalis. He showed that the differences in composition between 
the salts of a fixed and those of the volatile alkali disappear when 
we assume that, in the latter class of salts, a compound radical 
exists composed of one volume of nitrogen to four volumes of 
hydrogen, so that sal-ammoniac or hydrochloride of ammonia 
may be regarded as the chloride of the metal-like substance to 
which the name of ammonium had been given. In 1820 Ber¬ 
zelius gave up bis old view, and accepted the ammonium theory. 
I[e showed that aqueous ammonia must be regarded as a solution 
of ammonium oxide, and assumed that when anhydrous ammonia 
uni tea with a hydrogen acid (a substance to which we now give 
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the simple name of acid) the ammonia combines with the 
hydrogen of the acid to form the metal-like radical ammonium, 
and that this becomes an oxide by union with the oxygen of tho 
water- 

According to our present views, the ammonium salts arc 
considered as being derived from acids by the replacement of 
their hydrogen by the radical ammonium, NK V These salts 
arc isomorphous with the salts of potassium, rubidium, and 
efesium, and exhibit a close analogy with them (p. 230)* 

Ammonium Amalgam. —This substance, as has already been 
mentioned, is formed when a piece of moistened sal-ammoniac 
is laid in a platinum basin, a small quantity of mercury 
poured upon it, and this brought in contact witli the negative 
pole of an electric battery, the positive polo being con¬ 
nected with the platinum basin. It may be obtained still more 
readily by throwing sodium amalgam containing 1 per cent, of 
sodium into a concentrated solution oE sal-ammoniac. The 
mercury increases in bulk to upwards of twenty times its 
original volume, and then contains from 0*0 to 0*0 per cent, of 
its weight of ammonium. It is also produced by the action of 
sodium amalgam on ammonium chloride dissolved in liquid 
ammonia at — 35 0 * 1 This amalgam forms, at the ordinary 
temperature, a light, soft, buttery mass which at — dO* becomes 
a very hard metallic mass, and begins to liquefy at — 40°, and 
decomposes, even at — 2D 0 , with evolution of two volumes of 
ammonia and one volume of hydrogen. 

The nature of this remarkable substance has been the 
subject of much discussion. Some chemists have supposed 
that it must be regarded merely as a solution of ammonia and 
hydrogen in mercury, or as a metallic froth. Against this view T , 
however* it is to be remembered that neither of these gases, 
either alone ox w T hen mixed together, dissolves at all in mercury. 
Others again support the view that ammonium amalgam 
is a true amalgam containing the metallic radical ammonium. 
Ammonium amalgam differs, however, from the amalgams of 
the alkali metals, inasmuch as it does not reduce the salts of 
silver and copper at the ordinary temperature, 2 and this fact 
was for long considered to be strong evidence against this 
opinion* It lias, however, been found that at 0 s this reduc¬ 
tion readily occurs, and that the amalgam is even capable 

1 MoisflfiD, Cam jit, rend-, 1901,133, 003, 

a Ijfimlolt, Annuhn, 1363, SuppL, 0, 343, 
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of reducing the salts of cadmium and zinc. 1 The view that 
ammonium amalgam is in reality analogous to the amalgams 
of sodium and potassium is confirmed by the fact that the 
depression of the freezing point of mercury produced by the 
presence of the ammonium hi similar to that produced by sodium 
or potassium, 2 Moreover, the effect of the amalgam on the 
magnitude of polarisation of a battery is comparable with that 
of the amalgams of the alkali metals. 3 

When ammonium amalgam decomposes, it appears to give off 
positively charged ions, the nature of which is unknown. 1 

All efforts to isolate the radical ammonium, either from 
the amalgam or from the salts, have hitherto foiled. It docs 
not appear to be produced by the electrolysis of ammonium 
iodide in liquid ammonia at —95° 5 ; nor is it formed in various 
reactions, such ns the interaction of calcium with ammonium 
chloride at a low temperature in presence of liquid ammonia. 
In all these cases ammonia and hydrogen are the products and 
hence it is probable that“ ammonium ” can only exist, if at all, 
at very low temperatures. 

Patasaammoniitm and Sodamnumium. — When metallic 
potassium or sodium is added to liquid ammonia, a blue solution 
k formed which on evaporation leaves a copper-coloured mass 
of the composition NH 3 K or NJfjNa. 

Similar substances arc formed by lithium, rubidium, emsium, 
calcium, strontium, and barium. 7 They arc also formed when 
ammonia is passed over these metals, and for eacli metal 
there is a limit of temperature above which the change does 
not occur* It has hitherto been supposed that these substances 
are compounds of ammonia with the metals in question, but the 
exi>eriments of Huff and Gcisel 3 show that in all probability the 
change consists simply in the formation of a solution of the 
metal in ammonia, the copper-coloured residue being composed 
of the solid metal and its saturated solution, which can be 
separated by filtration through a cloth under pressure. 

1 Coetm, Ztit . ana rg. Ghent., 1000, SG> 430* 

1 Rich and Travers, Chtm. Soc. t 1000, 89, 372* 

3 Ln ftlanc, Ztit. physical Cheitt., 1B1X>* 6, 407* 

* Coehn, Chtttt , Cmtr„ 190G* if. 409; AVeMroeAetti., 1000, 1& 609. 

* JluS, Tier., 1901, 34, 2604* 

Muiaaan, Compl, read., 1901* 133, 715, 771. 

* Joannia, Ann. Chim, Fhys., 1906 [8], 7, 5; Ruedflrer, Campt. rend., 1905, 
140, 1352; MoiHan, Compt, rewf., 1&92, 127, 935; l&Olj 133, 715; 1003, 
136, 1177. 

* Ber. t 1006, 39, 023* 
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AH the solutions of the metals in ammonia gradually decom¬ 
pose, forming the amide of the metal and free hydrogen; 
platinised asbestos much accelerates the change. 

The metals in this form are extremely reactive, and these 
solutions have been employed in tho preparation of many 
metallic compounds, 

Amnoniwn Peroxide ,—A crystalline compound of the com¬ 
position (NH 4 ) 2 0 s ,H a 0 2 , melting at 14°, is formed when an 
ethers'll solution of hydrogen peroxide is saturated with ammonia 
at “ 10°. It decomposes slowly at this temperature into 
ammonia and hydrogen peroxide, but at the ordinary temperature 
yields ammonia, water, and oxygen, a small amount of ammonium 
nitrite being also formed. 1 

By the continued action of ammonia on ethereal hydrogen 
peroxide at — 40* a heavy oily layer separates which freezes to 
solid crystalline ammonium peroxide, (N1I 4 ) 3 0 2 melting at 
— 2° and readily losing ammonia even at — 10 n * 


Ammonito and the Halookn^. 

i88 Ammonium Fluoride, NR 4 F, is obtained by saturating 
hydrofluoric acitl with ammonia. The commercial hydrofluoric 
acid, however, generally contains lead and other metals which 
must bo previously removed by the addition of a small quantity 
of ammonium carbonate and sulphide. The dear acid liquid is 
saturated with solid ammonium carbonate and then evaporated 
in a platinum basin, ammonium carbonate being added at 
intervals to prevent the formation of the acid fluoride. Am¬ 
monium fluoride crystallises in hexagonal tablets or prisms. 
It has a sharp saline taste and deliquesces in L hioisfc air, is more 
easily soluble in water than sal-ammoniac, and decomposes 
at the ordinary temperature when in the moist state. Ifc decom¬ 
poses silicates on being heated with them, with evolution of silicon 
tetrafluoride, and hence it is largely used in mineral analysis 
^ and for etching upon glass. This may be readily accomplished 
by allowing a solution of the salt to dry upon the place which 
it is desired to etch. It cannot be preserved in glass bottles, 
but must be kept in vessels either of platinum, silver, or gutta¬ 
percha. 

1 Mdikofl and riwarj&waky, J3er., 1607, 30, 3114; 1898, 31, 152, 410, 

* D’Ana and Wedig, Bsr>, 1013, 48, 3075. 
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ity. the action of dry ammonium fluoride on sulphuric acid 
containing about 70% of sulphur trioxide, ammonium fiuoro- 
sulpliQfiaic, NiJ 4 S0 3 l\ is produced, as a crystalline salt inciting at 
215*. 1 

Hydrogen Ammonium Fluoride, is formed, when a 

solution of the normal salt is evaporated at a temperature of 
about 10°. It 'crystallises in colourless rhombic prisms which 
deliquesce slightly in the air and on heating evolve highly 
irritating and acrid fumes- 

Ammonium Chloride t NU 4 0L— 1 The history of this salt, well 
known under the name of sal-ammoniac, has already been given 
in YoL I., p. 501. It is found in the fumeroles of Vesuvius, Etna, 
Heel a, and other volcanoes, as well as in the cracks and fissures 
in recent lava streams. Its formation has also been observed 
when largo masses of coal undergo combustion, as when a coal 
pit is on fire. The salt has also been observed in guano from 
the Cluncha Islands, 

Sal-ammoniac originally served as the source from winch all 
the ammonincal salts were prepared. At present, however, the.se 
arc usually obtained from ammonium sulphate, which is prepared 
from the ammoniacal liquor of the gasworks nn an enormous 
scale. For the manufacture of the chloride, gas liquor is 
sometimes distilled with lime in the manner described under 
ammonium sulphate, and the ammonia evolved absorbed in 
hydrochloric acid of sp, gr, bl contained in a stone saturator. 
More usually now, a crude fairly concentrated liquor ammvniw 
is first prepared by the distillation of gas-liquor, as described in 
Vol. I., p, 511, and then neutralised with hydrochloric acid, or a 
solution of ammonium sulphate is boiled with the equivalent 
quantity of sodium chloride, when double decomposition takes 
place: 

(NHJaSO* + 2NaCl - 2Nir 4 01 + Na,S0 4 , 

The sodium sulphate separates first on concentration and is 
removed by “ fishing.” The solution of ammonium chloride 
obtained by any of these methods is then evaporated to the 
crystallisation point, and the crude product purified by recrys- 
tallisation or more frequently by sublimation. The vessel 
employed for this purpose consists of two parts. The lower 
one is either a semicircular earthenware vessel embedded in 
an iron one, or consists entirely of a cast-iron basin. The s&l- 
1 TrELiibo, HoerciiE, and Wunderlich, I?er. T 1019, 5& [/i]+ 1272. 
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ammoniac in the solid state is brought into this, and then a 
semicircular dome-like cover, either of earthenware, lead, or 
iron, is placed over it, and this is luted tight with clay. In 
the centre of the dome there is an opening which is left open 
dining the sublimation. Pure sal-ammoniac is also obtained by 
employing the same apparatus, but, instead of the impure salt, 
a mixture of common salt, NaC’l, and ammtmium sulphate, 
(NJI^SO^ is heated, when sodiuni sulphate remains behind* 
sal-ammoniac subliming as before, 

Furc ammonium chloride is colourless and odourless and has 
n sharp saline taste. It crystallises from a saturated solution 
in arborescent or feather-likc growths which consist of an aggre¬ 
gation of small ivgular octahedra, and other forms of the regular 



system (class 2!), p. 209), so that the crystals appear to belong to 
the hexagonal or tetragonal system (Pig. 107). From a solution 
containing urea, sal-ammoniac crystallises in cubes. AVhen the 
salt is sublimed, and the vapour quickly cooled, it is precipitated 
in the form of a light crystalline powder known as flowers of 
sal-ammoniac. The common sublimed sal-ammoniac is a semi¬ 
transparent, fibrous, crystalline mass, which is so tough that it 
is diificult to powder. For the purpose of obtaining it in a fine 
powder, a concentrated solution is evaporated down and con¬ 
stantly stirred. Ammonium chloride exists in two cn&ntiotropic 
forms, the transition point being 184*5°, l 

When sal-ammoniac dissolves in water a considerable reduc¬ 
tion of temperature takes place; 30 parts of salt dissolve in 300 
parts of water at 13'3*j and the temperature is Teduced to — 5-1° 
(Itudorff). One hundred parts of water dissolve, at 0°, 29-7, at 

1 Wallace, Ctnit. Min. t 1010, 33; Scheffer, Proc. K> Abad, iKefetueA. 
Amsterdam, 1016,18> 1493. 
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10°, 83'3, and at 110°, 83*8 parts of the salt; the boiling point 
of the saturated solution is ]IfrG°. 

Sal-ammoniac is very sparingly soluble in absolute alcohol of 
which 100 parts dissolve 0-G2 part of the salt at 10°. The 
specific gravity of sal-ammoniac is 1-52* 

The salt is slightly hydrolysed in aqueous solution, 1 and 
when the solution is boiled, ammonia escapes in small quantity, 
the liquid, which is at first neutral to litmus, becoming slightly 
acid. It is not volatile at the ordinary temperature of the air, 
but at higher temperatures it evaporates completely, giving 
rise to a colourless vapour, which, according to limeaii, has the 
sj>ecific gravity 0-89, corresponding to a vapour density of 
13'3415, whilst the molecular formula, NII 4 €1, requires a density 
of SJG'tii). From the fact of the abnormal density it has been 
argued that the sal-ammoniac vapour consists of a mixture 
of equal molecules of ammonia and hydrochloric acid* The 
truth of this supposition was first experimentally demonstrated 
by lVbal, 2 who allowed the vapour of sal-ammoniac to diffuse 
into an atmosphere of hydrogen, when the lighter ammonia was 
found to diffuse out and the heavier hydrochloric acid to remain 
behind, Karl von Than 3 then showed lhat if ammonia and 
hydrogen chloride be brought together at a temperature of 
upwards of 350", at which point sal-ammoniac is gaseous, no 
change either of temperature or of the volume of the gases is 
observed, whereas if chemical union had taken place a change 
of both of these would naturally have been expected, Murignac x 
further observed that in the volatilisation of sal-ammoniac 
nearly the same amount of heat is absorbed as is evolved when 
ammonia and hydrochloric acid combine. It haa also been 
shown that under diminished pressure and in an atmosphere of 
ammonia the vapour density of ammonium chloride is 24*2- 
24'G, showing that under these conditions nearly the whole of 
the ammonium chloride volatilises without dissociation, 5 whilst 
if the ammonium chloride employed be absolutely dry it has the 
normal vapour density even under atmospheric pressure, 6 

This fact of the dissociation of sal-ammoniac can be readily 
shown by igniting a small piece of the solid in a closed platinum 
crucible* On removing the lid after the salt has been volatilised, 

1 Yclcy, Jtntm. Chcm. Soc„ 1905, 87, 20. a Avumtm, 1862,123, 199* 

• Annahn, 1864, 131, 120* * ComjK. ratd< t 1369, 68»877. 

* Ncubcrg, 1891*24, 3543. 

fl Baker, Joum. Che m. floe., 1804, 65, 615, 
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and plunging a moistened piece of blue litmus paper into the 
crucible, tbe litmus paper will be turned bright red, proving 
the presence of free hydrochloric acid, the lighter ammonia 
having escaped. 

Sal-ammoniao is used in medicine. In former days that 
which came from Egypt was especially esteemed as a drug. 
Large quantities arc used in tbe processes of dyeing, and workers 
in metal employ it in the processes of soldering and tinning, as 
at a high temperature It either reduces the metallic oxide or 
converts it into fusible chloride and thus gives rise to a brig lit 
metallic surface. It is also of value in the laboratory, both as a 
reagent and as a convenient source of ammonia. 

Ammonium Bromide, NH 4 Br, is very soluble in water, and 
crystallises in white cubes which taste like sal-ammoniac. Like 
the chloride, it exists in enantiotropic forms, the transition 
temperature being 137-3V 

Ammonium loduie, N1I 4 I, is best obtained by saturating 
ammonia with hydriodic acid. It crystallises in colourless 
cubes readily soluble m water and in alcohol, and appears to exist 
in one form only. 2 It deliquesces in moist air and gradually 
assumes a yellow colour due to the slow liberation of iodine. 

A dibroiwhdkle, NHJIivJ, analogous in composition to the 
rubidium trihalogen compounds, has been described. 3 

Avtmvuhwi Chhralc, Nir 4 Ll0 3 .—When ammonia is saturated 
with chloric acid and the solution evaporated, this salt crystal¬ 
lises out in small needles, which have a strongly acrid taste 
and are very soluble in water and slightly soluble in absolute 
alcohol. Heated to 102° the salt decomposes (Witch ter), chlorine, 
oxygen, nitrous oxide, and aqueous vapour being evolved, and 
sal-ammoniac remaining behind. Occasionally the salt under¬ 
goes spontaneous decomposition. When thrown on to a hot 
plate it decrepitates like ammonium nitrate. 

Ammonium Perchlorate, NH 4 C10 4 , is obtained by saturating 
ammonia with perchloric acid. It forms rhombic crystals, which 
are isomorphous with potassium perchlorate and dissolve in 
5 parts of cold water. It has been employed as a constituent of 
explosives, for which purpose it may be prepared by the inter¬ 
action of concentrated solutions of ammonium nitrate and sodium 
perchlorate. 4 

1 Sohcflfcr, Proc. K , Ahttl. FfofenjcA. Amsterdam, 191ft, 18* 1408. 

* Smith ami Enatlodc, J. Amer. CAent, Sac., 191(3, 3S> 1500, 

6 J&ckflrm and Derby, Amcr* Chem. J>, 1900, 24, 16. 

* AlvUti, (Jazz., 1899, £9, [1], 121, 479. 
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Ammonium and Sulfuur, 

189 The method of preparing volatile compounds of sulphur 
lias long been known. Thus, for instance, the writer who 
assumed the name of Basil Valentine states that a blood-red oil 
may be obtained by distilling together common sulphur, quick¬ 
lime, and sal-ammoniac. He also says : “ Take grey sulphur and 
quicklime a pound, sal-ainmonkc a fourth part ; rub these 
together, when a splendid red oil is obtained, which fixes and 
refines.” Begum was also acquainted with this mode of prepara¬ 
tion in the seventeenth century, and tills salt was known as 
spiritus sulphuris wfohlis Beguinii. Boyle in 1GG3 observed 
that the vapours of this body possessed the power of blackening 
metals, and he therefore termed it a volatile tincture of sulphur, 
and this same substance was known to the later chemists as 
xpiriltts fumatis Eoyki. This is a mixture of several sulphides 
of ammonium, Bocrhaavc in 1732 was the first to mention the 
fact that flowers of sulphur dissolve in ammonia, the substance 
thus obtained being known as volatile liver of sulphur. The 
preparation of the compound by leading sulphuretted hydrogen 
into ammonia was described by Kir wan in 178G. 

Ammonium Sulphide, (NFIJjjS, is obtained in colourless 
micaceous crystals by passing a mixture of sulphuretted hydro¬ 
gen u'ith a slight excess of ammonia into a vessel cooled to —18°, 
ammonium hydrosulphide being also formed. At the same time 
a very volatile liquid is condensed, which has the composition 
(NH 2 ) 2 S,3NH 3 . Ammonium sulphide readily dissolves in water, 
but the properties of the solution render it probable that it is at 
the same time partially dissociated into ammonium hydrosulphide 
and ammonia , 1 * 

Ammonium IIydro$ulphi(le t NH 4 HS, is obtained by mixing 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia in equal volumes at the 
ordinary temperature, and forms a porcelain-like mass; it is also 
formed if the sulphuretted hydrogen be present in slight excess, 
but is not the only product in presence of excess of ammonia. 
Its aqueous solution is obtained by saturating ordinary strong 
ammonia solution, diluted with four times its volume of water, 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, the strongest solution obtainable 
e ontaini ng 1 G-l D per ccn t, of NJ I 4 HS. I f th c solution of ammonia 
be more concentrated, compounds of the general formula 
1 Blonam, Jottm. Chem, 8oc. t 1805* ff?* 283. 
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(Niy^^NH^HS are formed, the value of x decreasing step by 
step with the increase in the concentration of the solution. Thus 
with ammonia of specific gravity 0-880 the compound formed has 
the composition (NIF^S^NIIJIS, and separates, when the 
solution is cooled to 0 °, in leaf-like crystals. Crystals having 
the composition (NHJjjf^GNIfiHS, (N , ] 2 X 1 I and 

(NH 4 )^,18NH 4 HS have also been prepared. The ammonium 
sulphide solution employed in the laboratory consists, therefore, 
of ammonium sulphide, hydrosulphide, hydroxide, and free 
ammonia in proportions varying with the concentration, and it 
also almost always contain* a small quantity of polysulphtdcs, 
which impart to it a yellow colour, these being formed by the 
action of the solution on the sulphur obtained from its partial 
oxidation. 

Ammonium Pohjsulphides, -Compounds containing more 
sulphur than the foregoing are obtained by the action of sulphur 
on solutions of ammonium sulphide; these were first examined 
by Fritschc, who described the tetrasulphide, (NJI 4 ) 2 S 4j the 
pentas ulphide, (NI 1 1 ) 2 S^^ and the heptasulphidc, {Nlf 4 ) a fi 7t 
and regarded these as formed by the direct addition of sulphur 
to ammonium sulphide* The subject has again been investigated 
by lilo&aiu , 1 who has found that the formation of these com¬ 
pounds does not proceed in so simple a manner* The solutions 
of ammonium sulphide, which as above mention'd usually 
contains the liydrosulphide, sulphide, and free ammonia, acts 
on the sulphur with evulution of sulphuretted hydrogen and 
formation of two tetrammonium polysulphides, viz., the envtea- 
sulphide, (Nllj)^, and the heftiaxulphulej (EfH^S^, both of which 
crystallise in yellow needles, and contain respectively seven and 
four molecules of water* These compounds by their decom¬ 
position give rise to the diammonium poly sulphides, of which 
the following have been obtained in the crystalline form : 

Ammonium tetras ulphide, ^Nir^S^TTjO. 

Ammonium pcntasulphide, (NJI 4 ) 2 $ 5 .n 2 0 . 

Ammonium hcptasulphide, 3(NJF 4 )gi3 T ,41IgO» 

Ammonium cnncasulphide, 2 (N and 

190 Normal Ammonium Sulphate, (NJf 4 ) 2 S0 1 . -We find this 
salt mentioned by Libavius, but more accurately described by 
Glauber, who recommended its use as a medicine. It was long 

1 Jour n ► Chem. So c., 1R05, &!?, 283, But compart; Thomaa and Rule, Trans. 
Chum. Soc tt 1917, 111, 10(53. 
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knoiyn by the name of sal amnumiacum seeretum OlauberL Thi 
salt is found in certain volcanic districts, especially in the neigh 
bouihood of the boric acid fumcrolcs of Tuscany, and it is termei 
by mineralogists moscagnite. Ammonium sulphate is prepare 
on the large scale by heating ammoniacal gas liquor with mil 
of lime, and passing the ammonia evolved into sulphuric acid 



Fio t 108. 


The distillation is best carried out in a continuous still, thi 
construction of which is analogous to the well-known Coffe} 
still, used in the distillation of alcohol. A typical form of still 
devised by Feldmann, 1 is shown in Fig, 108. The ammoniaca 
liquor passes from the storage tank a into the supply tank b 
and thence through the economiser j, where it is warmed b> 
the hot waste gases coming from the saturator e. It flow* 
thence into the top chamber of the column a, falls from chamber 

1 putefttlfo. 3043 {1882). 
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to chamber by the overflow pipes a, and is subjected in each to a 
current of steam subdivided into a number of small streams, 
which completely removes the volatile ammonia, i. e< the 
ammonia present as sulphide and carbonate. In the chamber 
B it is mixed with milk of lime introduced by the pump u, and 
then passes into the top of the second column c, where it is again 
subjected to the action of the current of steai*\ and freed from 
the fixed ammonia, i.c., that present as sulphate, chloride, 
thiosulphate, thiocyanate, etc., the acids remaining in combina¬ 
tion with the lime. The waste liquor passes away from the bottom 
l), and is almost completely free from ammonia. 

The steam required is introduced by the pipe g into the 
bottom of the column c, passes from the bottom to the top 
of a, and leaves the latter, carrying with it the whole of the 
ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and carbon dioxide, by the 
pipe 1 , through which it is conveyed to the saturator E, which 
consists of an iron or wooden tank lined with lead and filled 
with sulphuric acid of 142° Tw. The latter absorbs the ammonia, 
forming ammonium sulphate, which is fished out as it separates 
and allowed to drain, the waste gases being retained within the 
bell f, and passing thence through the economiser J to the pipe l t 
by which they arc conveyed to plant for further treatment and 
prevention of nuisance arising from them. 

These gases consist cliiefly of sulphuretted hydrogeu and 
earljon dioxide, with some hydrocyanic acid, hydrocarbon 
vapours, and small amounts of other impurities, and they are 
usually treated for the recovery of the sulphur. In some cases 
they are burnt with the requisite quantity of oxygen in a Claus 
kiln (p. 316), and the sulphur recovered os such, but in most 
case# the sulphuretted hydrogen is removed by absorption with 
oxide of iron, as in the purification of coal-gps {VoL I., p. 883). 
Other methods of treatment are to bum the gas completely 
and pass the products of combustion with those from pyrites 
burners into sulphuric acid chambers, or, where no chambers 
are available, into a tower containing limestone, down which 
water flows, the sulphur bring thus converted into a solution of 
calcium sulphite. 

The ammonium sulphate thus obtained is always slightly 
damp and contains a small quantity of free acid, but may be 
purified by Tecrystalhsation. It forms large transparent crystals 
isomorphous with those of potassium sulphate, has a specific 
gravity of 1-77, and a sharp, bitter, and saline taste. One hundred 

VOL. li. (i,) n i> 
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parts of water dissolve, at 0°, 71 parts, and at 100°, 103-3 parts 
of the salt, hut it is only slightly soluble in aqueous alcohol and 
insoluble in absolute alcohol 

Ammonium sulphate Is used for the manufacture of other 
ammonium salts, but its chief employment is as a nitrogenous 
manure, this salt and Chili saltpetre being the two chief sources 
of inorganic nitrogenous matter employed in agriculture. It is 
estimated that in 1912 the world's consumption of these salts 
for mammal purposes was no fewer than 2,5D5,20Q toni of Chili 
saltpetre, and about 1,300,000 tons of ammonium sulphate * 1 The 
whole of the ammonia of commerce, as already mentioned, Is 
obtained as a by-product in the distillation of coal, by far the 
greatest quantity being obtained from the cod-gas manufacture* 
Increasing quantities of ammonia, are, however, being recovered 
in other industries where coal is distilled, namely, from coke- 
ovens, blast-furnaces, shale-works, bone-works, and in the 
manufacture of producer gas from bituminous fuel (Vol. I., 
p. 903)* 

Ammonium l\*rsulfhate t (N1 £ - 1 ) 2 f> a 0 a .—This salt is obtained 
by the electrolysis of a solution of ammonium sulphate in dilute 
sulphuric acid, and crystallises in large prisms which are very 
soluble in water , 2 In presence of silver salts it undergoes a 
remarkable decomposition, one-eighth of the nitrogen being 
oxidised to nitric acid ; a 

8 (NH 4 ) £ S a O s + GII a O- 7(NIT 4 )*S0 4 + 9H a S0 4 + HN0 3 . 

It is now prepared on the manufacturing scale for use as an 
oxidising agent, also for the preparation of other persnlphates, as 
it h the most soluble of all these salts* 

Ammonium Sdcnafe } (NH 4 ) a Sc0 4f is not isomorphous with the 
rhombic sulphate, but forms monoclinic crystals* In the presence 
of a small amount of sulphate, however, mixed crystals of the 
rhombic system are obtained . 4 

Ammonium and Nitrogen. 

191 Ammonium Azoimide or Ammonium Nitride, N 4 TT 4 or 
N 

NJI 4 ,N<^i, is formed by neutralising a solution of azoimide 

1 Compare Quye, /. S$e. Ch?m, /nd., lSOfl, £6, 60S. 

a Maraholl, JWro. 8k., 1S01, 69, 777. 

3 Marshall, Prx. Eotf* 8qc> Edfn., 1000, £3, 103; Marsh nil and Inglis, ibid. t 
11)02, EC 80. 

1 Tutton, Journ. Chtm* Sx^ 1900, 89, 1060. 
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with ammonia, but is beat obtained by saturating an alcoholic 
solution of diazohippuramide, CgH^NO^NH'N^N'OH, * with 
ammonia gas; it crystallises in large lustrous prisms, which 
become opaque and slowly volatilise in the air, and on careful 
heating sublime in small lustrous prisms. It is very soluble in 
water, has an alkaline reaction, melts and decomposes violently 
at 110°, and explodes with great violence when quickly heated. 1 
AVtien it is vaporised the salt dissociates completely, 2 
Aiiuuonium Nitrile, XU 4 NO at is best obtained by losing the 
nitrous fumes prepared by the action of nitric acid on arsenious 
oxjde over ammonium carbonate kept cool by ice, the resulting 
mass being treated with alcohol, and precipitated with ether* 
It forms colourless deliquescent crystals which ordinarily explode 
on heating to GG--7(J°, whilst in acid solution similar decompositions 
sometimes occur at the ordinary temperature* 3 It can be 
vaporised by the use of special precautions, and Uio vapour 
dim ally is then found to be normal. 4 It can also be prepared 
from ammonium sulphate and sodium nitrite, 5 The solution 
decomposes on heating with formation of nitrogen anti water 
(Vol. I., p, 4%) : 

N 4 N0 2 TI ■- N e -f 2H a O, 

Ainuwriufti Nitmtej Nlf 4 NG 3 > -This salt was first prepared 
by Glauber and was originally known by the name of ntirum 
fidiurnaHn. It has a specific gravity of L-72, and melts at UifT* 
It is tetrumorphoUK, forming a cubic modification which is 
stable above 1:25-fi°, a hexagonal modificatioif stable from 125 + G* 
to 82-8°, a rhombic form stable from SihtT to 1", and finally a 
second rhombic form stable below this temperature, 8 which is 
the form obtained by the evaporation of the solution at the 
ordinary temperature* It is very soluble in water, a large 
amount of heat being absorbed; 100 parts of water dissolve 118-3 
parts of the salt at 0°, 241'8 parts at 311°, and 580 parts at 80°. 
The cryohydric temperature is —17*35° (de Coppet). It is 

■ UurLiuu, tfer, 1801 , 24, 3348 * 

1 UuiLiua and RLiaom, J. pr t Chan., 1SUS, [2], 68, 201* 

3 RLiteoflon, Z&iL anorp* Ghem., 1804, 7, 33* 

* RSy, Dbar, and De, Trans, Chem. Sat. f 1012, 101, US5. 

* Biltz and Uohl, Zcit, &hktroeh?m., 1306, 11, 400. 

* Lehmann, Zat, Knjsl. Nm. f 1377* 1, ICC; Schwarz, Frtiywhrift, Gottingen > 
1802, 42; Tamm ami, Ann. Chun. Fhys. t 1800, [2b 68, CC3, fi20; Muller and 
Kauhnanu, Zcit. yhysiiat. Chem., 1003, 42, 407; Nice], Z&it. a/nvrg. Chem. t 
1807, 11 397; Vogt. Phyukal ZeiUth., 1011, 12, 1120, Compos Wallemnt, 
CvvifU ne«cf., 1900, 14®, 217. 
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also easily soluble in alcohol and dissolves in liquid ammonia. 
When the dry salt is thrown on a red-hot plate it decomposes, 
with the production of a yellow flame and a slight explosion, into 
nitrogen, water, and nitric oxide, whereas if it be gently heated 
it decomposes into water and nitrous oxide, a small portion of 
the salt subliming unchanged. It ia chiefly employed in the 
manufacture of nitrous oxide for anesthetic purposes, and is 
also used for the preparation of freezing mixtures, and as a con¬ 
stituent of certain explosives . 1 The salts NII 4 N0 3 ( 2HN0^, 
melting at 29-5°, and NFf 4 N0 3 ,llN0 3 have been described . 2 


Ammonium ano Phosphorus, 

192 Normal Ammonium Phosphate, (NH 4 ) 3 P0 4 , is obtained 
as a crystalline semi-solid mass when hydrogen di-ammonium 
phosphate is supersaturated with concentrated aqueous ammonia. 
It crystallises from its solution in dilute ammonia in short 
prismatic needles* These contain 3il t O, and are moderately 
stable in the air, but on boiling the aqueous solution two-thirds 
of the ammonia is evolved. 

Di-amtiumium Hydrogen Phosphate, (NlJJgllPOi, occurs in 
guano from Ichaboc (Herapath), and is easily formed when 
a solution of phosphoric acid containing an excess of ammonia 
is allowed to evaporate; transparent monoclinic prisms are thus 
deposited. 

Ammonium Dihydrogen Phosphate, (NH 1 )ir 2 PO J , ia formed 
when aqueous phosphoric acid is added to ammonia until the 
solution reddens litmus paper and is no longer precipitated by 
barium chloride* It crystallises in tetragonal prisms and is iso- 
morphous with tire corresponding potassium salt. 

Hydrogen Ammmivm Sodium Phosphate or Microcosmie Sait , 
IlNaNII 4 P0 4j 4U^0.- -The old alchemists were aware that this 
peculiar salt could be obtained from urine, but Marggraf was 
the first to examine with care the salt which crystallised from 
evaporated urine and to show that it contained a volatile alkali, 
whilst Proust found in 1775 that sodium was contained in this 
compound. The salt was first termed sal urince jixwm, in contra¬ 
distinction to the sal urin& volatile or ammonium carbonate, but 
it was also termed sed microcosmicum , being obtained from the 
human body* This compound is also found in guano (Herapath). 

1 See Marshall, fixftfotiws, 1018, 

* Groftcbufi, Ber. t 1904, 37, I486; ZeiL raw?, €hm, t 1904, 40, 1* 
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In order to prepare the compound, five parts of common 
rhombic sodium phosphate are dissolved in hot water together 
with two parts of crystallised ammonium phosphate, and the 
solution is allowed to cool. Transparent monodinic prismatic 
crystals separate out, having a specific gravity of 1-55 and jx>s- 
seeing a strongly saline taste. They melt readily on heating, 
giving oE water and ammonia, leaving a residue <A the dihydrogen 
sodium orthophosphate, which at a high temperature melts with 
loss of water, forming a clear liquid; this on cooling yields a 
glassy mass of sodium hexametaphosphate. This substance is 
used largely as a blowpipe reagent. 


Ammonium and Caution. 

193 Carboymtes of Ammonin .—Commercial carbonate of am¬ 
monia, sal-volatile, or salt of hartshorn, forms the starting- 
point for these compounds. Tins substance was well known to 
the later alchemists, who prepared it- by the dry distillation of 
evaporated and decomposed urine, hartshorn, bones, and other 
animal matter. Its preparation from sal-ammoniac was first 
described in the works attributed to Rasil Valentine, but long 
after the 115th century it was supposed that the volatile alkaline 
salts obtained from various sources possessed different medicinal 
power. Evert up to the end of the 17th century English drops, 
w'hich were really nothing more than carbonate of ammonia 
mixed with an ethereal oil, were sold at high prices, and it w r as 
stated by some that the volatile alkali contained in this substance 
was prepared by the destructive distillation of silk, whilst others 
gave the mn ark able receipt that 5 lb, of skulls of persons 
who had been hanged, or had otherwise come to an unnatural 
end, must bo distilled with 2 lb. of dried vipers, hartshorn, 
and ivory. More rational views concerning the composition 
of these compounds were arrived at towards the end of the 
18th century. Uossie in bis Ektboratory laid Open, published in 
1758, distinctly states that the same animal substances always 
yield an equally efficacious kind of volatile alkali. 

Commercial Carbonate of Ammonia is obtained by subliming 
a mixture of two parts of chalk and one part of sal-ammoniac or 
ammonium sulphate. This operation is conducted in iron 
retorts furnished with leaden receivers, and ten parts of sal- 
ammoniac yield from seven to eight parts of the carbonate. 
This salt is then rcsublimed with the addition of some water, 
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and is thus obtained as a white* semi-transparent, fibrous mass, 
which has a strongly ammoniacal smell and a pungent caustic 
taste. This salt possesses the composition N 3 TI n C 2 0 5 * and 
consists of hydrogen ammonium carbonate along with ammonium 
carbamate (Yol, I., p. 8G5); thus, (NH 4 )HCG a + KJ f 4 *CO a NTT a . 
By treating the salt with strong alcohol the carbamate can be 
dissolved whilst the ammonium bicarbonate remains undis¬ 
solved. This same decomposition takes place when the salt is 
exposed to the air, the carbamate undergoing slow volatilisation. 

The impurities liable to occur in the commercial salt are 
thiosulphate, sulphate, and chloride of ammonia* lead from 
the receiver, and lime and calcium chloride from the chalk 
employed. 

Normal Atitmonhmt Carbonate j (NH,|) a C!0 a ,II 2 0.'-Dalton 
first prepared this salt by treating sal-volatile with a quantity of 
water insufficient to dissolve it completely. It is also obtained 
when ammonium carbamate is dissolved in waler, a condition of 
equilibrium between, the two salts being finally attained : 1 


CO 


fNH, 
[ON IT, 


+ H 2 0—-CO 


fOSFt, 

[OKU , 1 


It is, however, most readily prepared, by digesting the common 
commercial carbonate of ammonia for two hours at a temperature 
of 1 SJ° with strong aqueous ammonia, and drying the crystalline 
powder which remains behind between blotting jMipcr. 

Transparent tabular or prismatic crystals are deposited from a 
solution prepared at a temperature of from 3(T to These 
possess an ammoniacal odour* attract moisture from the air, and 
become opaque from loss of ammonia and formation of hydrogen 
ammonium carbonate mid water (Divers),- 
Hydrogen Carbonate or Ammonium Utahrbohate t 

{NHJHGO 3 .- -Crystals of this salt are sometime* found in 
Patagonian guano, and in the purifiers of gas-works. It is 
formed when the foregoing compound is allowed to lie exposed 
to the air, or when its solution is treated with carbon dioxide. 
It forms a white mealy powder, or, when slowly crystallised, 
large rhombic crystals, which have a cooling aalino taste and do 
not smell of ammonia when in the dry state. At G 0 ° it slowly 
undergoes decomposition with evolution of carbon dioxide, 
ammonia* and water. When it Is more strongly heated in such 

1 M&cWt and ITa^ldnn, J , Biol. Cfcem,* 1000,1, 319. Sou atm Buhniwh nnd 
Ijjwia, J, Ataer* Cham. Sm., 1012, 34, 003. 

■ Jaunt, Chen. 8ac. t 1370 , 33 , 171 - 
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a way that a email quantity of water ■condenses and the.giuses 
are not allowed to recombine, the ordinary commercial carbonate 
of ammonia is formed (Divers). This salt dissolves at 15 s in 
8 parts of water. Its solution when exposed to the air, as well os 
when heated above #G°, loses carbon dioxide, but its saturated 
solution can be crystallised by cooling out of contact with air. 
It is not soluble in alcohol, but if alcohol be added and the mixture 
be allowed to stand in the air carbon dioxide is evolved and 
normal ammonium carbonate dissolves. It forms a double salt 
with the former compound, having the composition 

a(Nigitro 9t {NTy ,00^11,0, 

which is known as ammonium sesquiearbonalo; this may be most 
easily obtained by treating the commercial salt at 3 G* with a 
moderate amount of tolerably concentrated ammonia, and 
crystallising. This double salt forms fiat rhombic prisms or thin 
six-sided tablets, smells strongly of ammonia, and dissolves at 
15 ° in 5 parts of water. It is decomposed by an excess of water 
with formation of the bicarbonate. Aqueous solutions of the 
carbonates arc completely decomposed on boiling, the ammonia 
and carbon dioxide passing over with the steam. 

194 Ammonium Cyanide^ NII^CN,—When a mixture of sal- 
ammoniac and dry ferrocyanidc of potassium, or mercury 
cyanide, is heated, this salt sublimes in colourless cubes which 
Hindi of both ammonia and hydrocyanic acid. It is ah>o pro- 
rlueed when a mixture of ammonia, nitrogen, and hydrogen is 
ptiraed over wood charcoal at 1000*. 1 It is easily soluble in both 
water and alcohol, and evaporates at a temperature of 3 (T. 
The vapour is inflammable and burns with u yellow flame. It is 
an extremely poisonous salt, and decomposes, especially in the 
moist state, into azulmic acid. 

Ammonium Cyanatc, NJf/lCN, is formed, mixed with urea 
and cyamelide, when the vapour of cyanic acid is brought into 
contact with dry ammonia, but is obtained nearly pure by mixing 
ethereal solutions of ammonia and cyanic acid at 20°, 2 and 
is formed in solution when concentrated solutions of potassium 
eyunatc and ammonium sulphate are mixed. It forms a friable 
mass, easily soluble in water and sparingly soluble in absolute 
alcohol. This salt easily undergoes intramolecular change, 
forming the isomeric urea, CO(NIl a ) a (Vol. I., p, fit#), 8 

1 Lance, C<wipf^ nc/iti., 1SU7,124. Sift. 

1 Walker and Wood, Proc. Cftetn. Soc., IftftS, 108; Jwtrn. Ghciiir Sti„ 1000, 
77, 21. 

4 Soc ChattiMvay* Tmtts. Chem. $oe<, 1012,101, 170. 
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Ammonium Thiocyanate t NH 4 CNS, is formed when a solution 
of yellow ammonium sulphide which contains polysulphidcs is 
warmed with hydrocyanic acid : 1 

(NH 4 ),S + HCN + S = NH 4 CNS + NH 4 HS. 

It is obtained on the large scale by this reaction from the hydro- 
cyanic acid present in crude coal-gas (VoL L, p, 887)* but in the 
laboratory is most readily prepared by mixing together 600 
grams of 05 per cent, alcohol, 800 grams of ammonia (specific 
gravity 0-912), and 350 to 400 grams of carbon disulphide, and 
allowing to stand for several days, then distilling off a portion 
of the liquid, and allowing the remainder to crystallise . 2 
Ammonium thio-carbonate, (NlJJjCS^, is first formed in this 
reaction, but decomposes on heating into the thiocyanate and 
sulphuretted hydrogen : 

(NII^CH* - NH 4 GNS + 211*8. 

It is very readily soluble in water and alcohol, crystallising out 
in colourless plates. Its solution in water is attended with 
great absorption of heat; thus if 100 grams of the salt be dis¬ 
solved in an equal weight of water at 17°, the temperature 
sinks to — 12 ° (Rudotff), The perfectly dry salt melts at 159 p 
and when slowly melted is partially converted into the isomeric 
thio urea CS(NH a ) 2 * (VoL I., p. 860), 

Ammonium thiocyanate is always found amongst the products 
of the dry distillation of organic substances containing nitrogen 
and sulphur, and is therefore always present in gas liquor. Its 
formation is brought about partly by the combination of the 
hydrocyanic acid in this gas with ammonium polysulphide* 
partly by the interaction of the ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and carbon disulphide, in the manner already explained. 


HYDROXYL AMIN E SALTS, 

195 Ilydroxylamine, NlF 2 OH, the preparation of which has 
already been described (VoL I.* 525), forms salts with acids 
which are analogous to those of ammonia; the most important 
of these are as follows: 

Hydroxiffamine Hydrockkritle, NH 2 OH,HCl, crystallises from 

1 IJcblg, Anjtal&t, 1847, 61, 12G. 

* fcehnltz, J , pr, Chem<, 1883, [2?, 27, 518, 

* Reynolds and Werner, Jtm m, Chem* 8 <k*, 1003, 33, 1; Findlay, ih'd„, 
1904, 65, 403, 
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a hot alcoholic notation in monoclinic prisms or plates, which 
are very soluble in water hut less so in alcohol. When heated 
it decomposes into ammonium chloride* hydrochloric acid* water, 
and nitrogen. When a concentrated solution of this salt is 
treated with an alcoholic solution of hydroxy lam me, it yields 
the salt (NHjOHJjTIOI as a crystalline precipitate, which when 
mixed witli concentrated solutions of the normal salt yields large* 
well-formed crystals having the composition ( N"Ir a OI I I ] Cl, 
and melting at 95° with decomposition. 

Hydroxtffomne Ifydr iodide, Nff a OU,lir* forms flat, colour¬ 
less, very hygroscopic needles , 1 which arc obtained by evaporating 
the solution in vacuo below The compounds (Nlf 3 0) a HI 
and (NII a O) a H[ arc also known . 3 

IhjdroxyJmnitffi Sulphate*, (Nll a 0H) 3 ,lf 2 S0 4 , crystallises from 
aqueous solution in large monoclinic prisms, according to Lang, 
or triclinic prisms according to Datho, and is precipitated in 
needles on addition of alcohol to the aqueous solution. 

Hydnwylamiuc Nihafe t NH,011 JINO^, is obtained l>y decom¬ 
posing a solution of the hydrochloride with silver nitrate, or of 
the sulphate with barium nitrate. On evaporating the solution 
over sulphuric acid an oily liquid remains, which, when pure, 
forms crystals melting at 18", and readily remains in super- 
fusion. It is very readily soluble in vater and alcohol, and its 
aqueous solution decomposes on the water-bath with evolution 
of nitrous fumes. 


HYDRAZINE SALTS. 

196 Hydrazine, N 2 lf 4 , like ammonia, readily combines with 
acids tiO form salts, which may for convenience. Ire described 
here, although they do not correspond to the ammonium salts 
and those of the alkalis, hydrazine being a di-acid bo^e. The 
mon^icid salts, N a lf a .X, arc as a rule much more stable than the 
di-acid salts, N 2 H S :X,,. The salts are for the tikis t part obtained 
by neutralising hydrazine hydrate (Vol. L, p. 5JO) with the 
appropriate acid, and evaporating the solution to the point of 
crystallisation. 

H^fdmzine Dihydrochluride, N ( H,,2HCl f crystallises in regular 
octahedra, which rapidly attract moisture from the air. It 
melts at 19S°, losing hydrogen chloride and forming the mono - 
hydrochloride^ as long needles melting at 89°. 

1 Wulffenatein and Oroll, Ifer, 1901, 34* £417, 

‘ Dunitan inti Moulding, Jo arm. Chtn. Sac., lflflfl, 69, 839, 
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Hydrazine Hihydrdyfamide, N 2 n 4 ,2IIBr, and Hydrazine Hydro- 
brotnule, Nglf^HJir, arc very similar to the hydrochlorides, and 
melt at lftfT and SO 0 respectively. 

Hydrazine f)ihjthioduie t N^II^HI, can only be obtained 
by the action of fuming hydriodic acid on bcnzalazinc, 
(! fl H fi .C]r:N.N:CII.C 0 H|i, and ia a very hygroscopic substance 
which melts at 220°, and becomes brown in the light The 
niotiohydriof^dc, N a II 4 ,IU, is fonned by the action o£ iodine on 
an alkaline solution of hydrazine hydrate : 

5N 2 H ls iy) -| 2I a - 4N t N 4l HI {- GH a O + N r 

It forms long colourless prisms, melts at 127^ 3 and explodes 
violently at a higher temperature. 

Tr{hydrazine Dihyrhioilidf 1 , 3N 3 U 4h 21IT.—This salt is picparcd 
by the addition of iodine to a solution of hydrazine hydrate in a 
little alcohol till crystals separate in quantity. It crystallises 
in large white needles melting at lM)h 

Hydrazine Nitrate^ NgH^UXOy, crystallises in long prisms, 
melts at G9 0 , and explodes when quickly heated. The di-avid 
nail is very unstable, 1 and decomposes wlien heated, yielding 
uzoimide, ammonium nitrate, nitrogen, nitric acid, and water. 
Hydrazine N {trite, N a H 4 ,HNO aj forms white hygroscopic crystals, 
which detonate when struck or heated. 2 

Hydrazine Sulpha tr t N 2 IT 4 ,If 2 £0 4 .— 1 The method, of preparation 
of tliis salt lias been wlivady mentioned in describing the prepara¬ 
tion of hydrazine (Vol, J,, p. 017). It crystallises in thick lustrous 
tablets or long thin prisms belonging to the rhombic system, 
and is sparingly soluble in cold but Tcadily soluble in hot water, 
and insoluble in alcohol. It melts at 254°, and simultaneously 
undergoes decomposition, yielding hydrazine sulphite, sulphur 
dioxide, sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphur. Hydrazine sul¬ 
phate in liquid ammonia is decomposed quantitatively into 
hydrazine, which remains in solution, and ammonium sulphate, 
which is precipitated, 3 

Hydrazine Nitride or Hydrazine Azoimidc, N S H S or 
N 2 II t ,HN<i s l 1 is obtained by the action of hydrazine hydrate on 
ammonium azoimidc, or azolmidc itself, and forms large vitreous 

1 SalHmiyff, Zcif, niiorjf. Chcm., ISflft, 20, 21. 

2 Sommer, Zcrt. mwry, Chtm., 1313, 83, 110. 

5 Fricdriclm, J. Amcr* CVhi. fiye., 1013, 35, 244. See also Browne and 
Welsh, rftrtf., 1311,33, 1728, 
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prisms, melting at 6D°, which deliquesce in the air, and gradu¬ 
ally volatilise. It is sparingly soluble in alcohol, from which it 
crystallises in lustrous plates, and explodes with great violence 
when quickly heated or touched with a white-hot wire. 1 It 
burns like gun-cotton when a light is applied to it. 

1 CurtiuA, 18&L, 34, 
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h THE COPPER CROUP 

Copper, Cu. Silver, Ag. Cold, Ail. 

197 The metals of tins sub-group, as lias already been 
pointed out, differ very considerably from the other metals of 
the same group. Like the alkali metals, they form a scries of 
characteristic salts in which each atom of the metal replaces one 
of hydrogen, but, except in the ease of silver, other scries of 
salts arc known which are more stable than the first-named 
series. As is frequently the case with metals having very high 
atomic weights, gold differs in many Tcspects from ihc elements 
of the same sub-group which have a lower atomic weight, and 
also show's considerable resemblance to the elements having 
nearly the same atomic weight; thus gold resembles platinum 
and iiidium in many iespects, and is sometimes classed with 
them. 


COPPER. Cu 63 57. At, No, 29, 

198 Copper of all the metals was probably the one first em¬ 
ployed by man. This is explained by the fact that cop|>er occurs 
in the native condition, and thus requires no metal Imigeal treat¬ 
ment, In the Hebrew Scriptures copper is termed NeJmheth, 
a word derived from the root waltdah t to glisten* This is trans¬ 
lated by X&Xw in the .Septuogint, and this again by Aas in the 
Vulgate. By both the latter words the ancients understood, 
not only copper, but bra&s and bronze. Copper was afterwards 
specially designated as ne& cyjmtm } or simply oyprhnn, a name 
which afterwards became cuprum. 

The Latin fleber appears to have noticed that copper is 
easily attached by acid liquids, and hence it was termed meretria : 
7 ndaUonm by the alchemists Inasmuch as it was obtained 
from Cyprus, copper was considered to be the metal specially 
sacred to Venus, and in the writings of the alchemists it is 
generally known by the name of this goddess and symbolised 
by $■ In the works attributed to Basil Valentine we find 
412 
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noted the power possessed by iron to precipitate metallic copper 
frdhi solutions of its salts. In bis Last Testament we read: 
“ The cement or ley from Schmblnitz in Hungary eats iron into 
slime, and when the iron mud is taken out of the trough it is 
found to be good $ (copper)," In his Citrrus TnumphoXU 
Antimonn he says, “Prom iron a ^ (copper) can be got by 
natural means, as, for instance, by an acrid ley from Hungary 
which gives to it (the iron) such a metallic colour that it is 
converted into the best copper.” 

Tt would thus appear that this change was regarded as a 
transmutation of iron iuto copper/ and Paracelsus and many 
other chemists seem to have held similar views with respect to 
this reaction. Wedel in 1GG1 made special inquiry into the 
nature of the wonderful transmutation of iron into copper by 
means of this Hungarian liquor; and so late as 1GJK) Stiver, 
who Wits professor of chemistry in 11 el mated t, believed that the 
formation of copper precipitate was a proof of the iws&ibility of 
the transmutation of metals. 

It was long before these erroneous views concerning this pre¬ 
cipitation of copper were corrected, although Van Helmout 
rightly surmised that the copper existed in the solution from 
which it was precipitated by the iron. Boyle first proved this to 
be the case, and in his History of Fluidity ami Firmness,} pub¬ 
lished in the year ItiGI, he describes the precipitation of copper 
from its solution by metallic; zinc, and in 1G75, in his Treatise 
on the Mechanical Causes of Chemical Precipitation, 2 explain* the 
action of iron upon copper solutions by the suppt>sjtion that the 
solvent permits the metal to be precipitated in order to take up 
the precipitant. 

Copper occurs in the native state in various parts of the 
world, especially in the copper region of Lake Superior, where, 
sometimes in enormous masses, it occurs in veins traversing 
red sandstone and trap. It is also found in the same condition 
in Cornwall, the Faroe Islands, Siberia, and the Urals, and in 
many localities in North and South America. Native copper 
almost invariably contains small quantities of silver and a few 
other metals, such as bismuth, lead, etc. Cupric oxide, CuG, 
black oxide of copper, also occurs in nature, as tenorite or mel- 
aconite, and cuprous oxide, Cu a O, occurs in larger, quantities, 
as cuprite or red copper ore. Many copper salts occur native; 
of these the most important are malachite, CuC0 3 ,Cu(0H) a ; 

1 Op. l>p, 377. * Op- 4, p- 3££K 
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ftzuritc or blue carbonate of copper, 2CuC0 3 ,Cu{()II) a , Copper 
also occurs widely distributed in combination with sulphur *as 
vitreous copper, chulcocitu, or copper glance, Cu a M; covcllite or 
indigo copper, CuS; copper pyrites or chnlcopyrite, CuPeft.j, 
and embeaeitc or purple copper ore, Cu a FcS 3 . 

Copper is found in the animal kingdom m the blood of certain 
Crustacea and arthropoda as a f&intly-blue compound called 
hevmoc}famn t which lias similar oxygen-carrying properties to 
hemoglobin, the compoutid of Lon contained in the blood of 
vertebrates, whilst the livers of some of the cephalopoda also 
contain copper * 1 This element also forms about T per cent, of 
the red pigment turacin which occurs in the feathers of birds of 
certain species.* 

It lias also been detected in small quantities in plants grown 
in ordinary soils , 3 and in larger quantities when the plants have 
been grown in soils containing copper* 

199 Copper Smelting ,■■■■The methods in use for the extraction 
of copper difTev considerably, according to the nature of the ore 
from which the metal is to he obtained. Both dry and wet 
processes of extraction are employed, the greater quantity of the 
metal being obtained by the former* 

Two different classes of dry processes are successfully at 
work; ( 1 ) smelting in reverberatory furnaces, and ( 2 ) smelting 
in blast furnaces. The first class comprises the Welsh or English 
process^ formerly carried out in tho Swansea district of South 
Wales but now modified in many directions, and also the modern 
method of smelting in reverberatory furnaces carried out in many 
important districts. 

3n the old TPeteA process , a mixture of copper ores was usually 
employed, consisting of copper pyrites and copper carbonates, 
mixed with iron pyrites containing silicates and gaugue, mostly 
consisting of quarts. To obtain the pure metal six distinct 
operations were required, viz. : 

(1) Calcining the mixed ore. 

(2) Preparing “ coarse metal/’ 

(3) Calcining the " coarse metal/' 

(4) Preparing “fine metal.” 

(5) Boasting to obtain metallic copper. 

( 6 ) Eefining. 

1 Hensc, Zeit. physiol. Chem., 1001, 33, 417. 

1 Church, Ptqc. Roy. Soc. t 1B93, 51, 399. 

' MacBougal, £o/, Qaz. t 1SG9, ET> 08, 
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The calcination of the crude ores was generally carried out in 
kilns or reverberatory furnaces. 

Figs. 109 and 110 show the construction of the ordinary 



Tic. mu. 


calcining furnace, into which the mixture of ore, weighing about 
three-and-a-half tons, was introduced from the trough y. 

Tins charge was exposed to the oxidising ncliun of the air for 
from twelve to twenty‘four hours, the result of this operalion 



&*» » a a 4 

Yio. 110. 


^ Wtt*f 
ti 


being the partial oxidation of the sulphides of copper and iron, 
with the formation of the corresponding oxides, and the conver¬ 
sion of any copper carbonate present into oxide. 

In the second operation the roasted ore was mixed with 
“ metal slag” derived from the “fine metal ** operation, and 
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strongly heated in a smelting reverberatory furnace, Figs, 111 
and 112, which had a much larger grate area in proportion to the 
size of the hearth tlian the calcining furnace, as it was desired to 
obtain a fused mass or retjulus consisting of a mixture of the 
sulphides of copj>er and iron, termed amm melal, and at the 
same time a slag consisting of a silicate of iron, and containing 



Flu. m. 



Fiy. 112 r 


little or no copper, called ore-furnace sfay. When thus smelted 
the copper oxide of the roasted ore reacts with a portion of the 
sulphide of iron with formation of copper sulphide and oxide of 
iron, this latter oxide then combining with the silica present to 
form a fusible slag of iron silicate* In order to obtain by this 
means an ore-furnace slag free from copper, it was found that the 
mixture of ore should not contain more than 14 per cent, of copper, 
whilst, on the other hand, the percentage of copper should not 
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be below 9, otherwise the consumption of fuel became extrava¬ 
gant. The coarse metal, or crude copper sulphide, usually 
contained about 35 per cent* of copper. The slag was drawn off, 
and the fused coarse metal inn out through the tap-hole into a 
granulator, into sand beds or into iron moulds. 

The third operation consisted of the calcination of the granu¬ 
lated or crushed regulus or coarse metal, for the purpose of oxidis- 
irig a portion of the sulphur* leaving only sufficient to combine 
with the copper present, so that when again smelted, in the 
fourth operation, with the addition of roaster- s/o//, rejinery-xhtg, 
and a certain proportion of oxidised ores, such as the carbonate 
or oxide, a nearly pure cuprous sulphide, Chutt, called white 
tttflfU or jirw metal t und contain]ng about 75 per cent, of copper, 
wan obtained. 

In such an operation if the amount of oxidised ore be insufficient, 
the product contains sulphide of iron and js then known from its 
colour as “ blue metal,” whilst if an excess be employed some of 
the copper sulphide is reduced, and sulphur dioxide evolved; 
the latter in its attempt to escape gives the surface a pimply 
appearance, tho product being therefore known as i( pimple- 
metal.* 1 

The smelting furnace used in this operation was identical in 
construction with that employed in the first fusion, and the 
slags formed chiefly consisted of iron silicate, bid contained 
some fjiumtity of copper, and were termed mdal slugs \ these 
were retreated, as has been stated, in the first smelting process* 

The fifth operation, consisting of the roasting of white metal 
to metallic copper, is used to a considerable extent in present 
day practice and for tins pur]>osc tho pigs am now charged into 
a reverberatory furnace, in such a maimer that air can circulate 
round each pig, thus subjecting them to a slow roasting process. 
In this w r ay the oxide formed reacts with the unuxidised sulphide 
♦with the production of metallic copper and sulphur dioxide : 

2 Cu a 0 H- Cu a S — tiCu * p HO a . 

The metal thus reduced is filled with cavities and covered with 
blisters, hence it is termed blister-copper. It still contains from 
2 to 3 per cent, of foreign matter, chiefly consisting of sulphur 
and iron. 

To remove the impurities, the blister-copper is subjected to 
the sixth, or refining operation, which is also used at the present 
time. For this purpose the blister-copper is again fused in a 
vol. ir. (r,) £ e 
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smelting-furnacc constructed like the others except that its 
floor is inclined towards a point near the door and near the 
chimney. Upon this floor a charge of about eight tons of blister- 
copper is brought, and the slags having been removed by skim¬ 
ming from the surface of the molten metal, this is well stirred up, 
or rabbled. The metal in this condition is termed dry copper. 
In this state it is, however, unfit for use, as it contains a pro¬ 
portion of oxygen, present as cuprous oxide, which renders it 
brittle. To eliminate this, the metal has to be toughened. This 
is effected by covering the surface of the molten metal with a thin 
layer of anthracite, and plunging a pole of wood into the molten 
metal. I^arge volumes of reducing gases consisting of hydro¬ 
carbons and carbon monoxide are thus evolved, and the metal 
boils up violently, the oxide being reduced. After the poled 
metal has remained quiescent for a few minutes a sample is 
removed by the refiner, east into a mould, and the casting cut 
half through with a cold chisel and broken. From the appear¬ 
ance and colour of the f met tired surface an experienced eye can 
at once decide whether the copper lias arrived at what is termed 
the tough-pitch, in which condition it contains just sufficient 
oxygen to overcome the injurious effects of the small quantities 
of impurities present. When this is reached, the charge must 
be withdrawn from the furnace as rapidly as possible and cast 
in iron moulds, in order to prevent a second oxidation occurring. 
Sometimes the molten, metal becomes what is called over-poled, 
and if this is the case the metal must be exposed to the air for a 
short time to bring it back again to the tough-pitch condition. 

Figs. 113 and 114 (p. 419) show the construction of a smelting 
furnace with a gas-generator (a) fired with coal which is filled 
from the shaft (o). The air necessary for the combustion of 
the generated gar is admitted by the openings (b b ), whilst that 
required for the oxidation of the charge enters by the openings 
(x k). 

The subject of the toughening of copper and of tile removal 


of the non-mctallic impurities contained in commercial copper 
is somewhat complex, and has received much attention from 


metallurgies. From tfm ^nihurnU of Abel 1 it appears that 
toughened copper always contains a certain amount of oxygen 
present as snboxulc, and this agrees with the observation of 
copper smelters, who find that the whole charge may become 
over-poled m a few seconds, this being explained by the fact 


1 Joum, CAfw, tfoc, h i7 p 
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that the whole of the oxygen has been withdrawn. According 
to Harnpc, 1 on the other hand, the phenomenon of the over- 
poling of copper depends on the reduction of small fpiantities 
of lead oxide and bismuth oxide which the copper contains, so 
that if these bodies be not present no over-poling occurs. 

This method of copper smelting is seldom used exactly as 
described, hut ^is improved by the use of one or more of the 
following modifications. 

Large mechanical furnaces are often used for the calcination 
of the ore and coarse metal, in place of the old-fashioned calcin¬ 
ing furnace. In some cases revolving cylinders, similar in 
principle to the Oxland calcincr employed in roasting tin ores 
(sec Tin), and. in other rases, long-bedded reverberatory furnaces 
fitted with mechanical rabbles, such as the O'Hara, are used. 
A large number of other mechanically worked calciums have also 
been designed and worked with success, such as the Pearce 
Turret furnace, the Brown Horseshoe, the Merton, the Edwards, 
the MacDougal, and others. 

Jn some eases also it is the practice to use shaft-furnaces 
or small blast furnaces for the second opration, that is for the 
smelting of the roasted ores for the production of “ coarse- 
metal.” This effects a considerable economy in labour and 
fuel, in some cases also shaft-furnaces are used for the fourth 
operation, the production of " white metal.” 

The use of gas-fired reverberatory furnaces for the refining 
operation, having regenerators for heating the gas and air 
necessary lias also been introduced. 

In modern smelling, reverberatory f\muwe& are used for matte- 
smelting of finely-divided ores such as concentrates. Before 
charging, the ore is partially roasted, generally in one of 
the types of mechanical roasters, and during the smelting the 
remaining sulphur unites with copper and iron, forming the 
matte, and the silica of the ganguc unites with the oxide of iron, 
lime, and alumina, forming a fusible slag. 2 

There has also been a considerable development in size and 
method of working smelting reverberatoriea. Furnaces capable 
of smelting from 2G0 to 300 tons per 24 hours, with hearths 
measuring up to 119 feet in length, are now used as against the 
furnaces capable of smelting only 12 tons per 24 hours, measur- 

i Chcm. Centr., 1878, 378. 

1 Pull information corwming popper smelting msy bo found in The 
Principles of Copper SmcUing, by P&tors (Hdl Publishing Co., 1607), and 
The Practice of Copper Smelting, by Peters* 1611. 
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ing 15 feet in length, commonly used in 1880* The increase in 
smelting capacity is not only due to increase in size of furnace, 
but to certain improvements in the method of working, such uh 
rapid charging of the hot calcined ore, preheating air by con- 
duction through channels in the brickwork, rapid skimming 
through four doors simultaneously, and tapping aEter several 
charges have been smelted, thus keeping the hearth well covered 
with matte. 

Important innovations have been introduced recently into 
American copper smelting practice in the use of oil and powdered 
coal in reverberatory furnaces. Oil-firing has been used in 
several works and has been found to result in a reduction of the 
cost of smelting, especially where the waste gases arc utilised 
for the raising of steam in boilers. Powdered coal-firing has also 
been found to work satisfactorily and to result in considerable 
economy of fuel and in an increased output per furnace. The 
value of powdered coal for firing cement kilns lias been realised 
since X80f>, but it was not uswl successfully in copper smelting 
until HH1. At Anaconda, 1 this method is now used in rever¬ 
beratory furnaces 1 11 feet long by 2-i feet wide; with five 
coal-dust burners per furnace, us much as 7G0 ions of charge 
has been smelted in 21 hours with a consumption of 100 tons 
of coal dust. 


Smelting ov Oojtek Ores jn Ulast Furnaces. 

200 The Mansfield Process of Copper Smelling. —The well- 
known cuprous schist or " kupferschiefer ” of tho Germans has 
been worked for copper for a long time. Agricola, writing in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, described the methods 
adopted in his time near Mansfield for the extraction of the 
metal. In this process the first operation consists in the nwLst- 
ing of the schist to bum off bituminous matter, expel the water 
and arsenic, and remove a portion of the sulphur. 

In the second operation the roasted ore is mixed with slug 
from the “ black copper Jj operation, and smelted in blast furnaces 
for coarse metal and a clean slog* Tho coarse metal, or 
" ruhstein,” is next re-roasted and smelted for fine metal or 
" spurstein.” 

The fine metal was formerly treated by the Ziervogel process 
(see Silver) for the extraction of the silver present, and the 
i Austin, Jfinfajf and Scientific Pnw, Feb, 191*1- 
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remaining copper oxide was smelted in a blast furnace for the 
production of black copper, which was refined. 

Blast furnaces are sometimes employed in the smelting of 
oxidised copper ores, the charge consisting of ore, the necessary 
fluxes, and coke for fuel. The products arc blister-copper, which 
is afterwards refined, and slag which invariably contains from 
1*5 to 2*5 per cent, of copper. 

Blast furnaces are very largely used in the smelting of 



Flo. its. 


sulphide copper ores, the form mostly employed being water- 
jacketed iron furnaces* One of the types of furnace employed 
is that of Herreshoff, a sectional elevation of which is shown in 
Fig. 115, and a sectional plan in Fig* 11G. The main furnace, 
a, has an elliptical section and consists of a double casing of 
iron, a, B, c, through which water is continually circulated; the 
bottom of the furnace, e, is lined with fire-brick or fire-clay. 
The roasted ore, mixed with coke or anthracite, and the slag 
from a later process, which consists chiefly of iron silicate with 
a little copper, is introduced at the top of the furnace, the air 
being forced through the tuyeres, i i* The products, which 
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consist of " matte" (corresponding to the " coarse metal ” of the 
Welsh process) and slag, accumulate in the bottom of the 
furnace and then overflow continuously into the "fore-hearth,” 
w, the end elevation of which is shown in Fig, 117; this is 
frequently mounted on wheels, u k, for convenience of moving 
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Tim slag then flows away almost continuously from the openin'* 
m, the matte being run off by the tap-hole, o, ay oceasiot 
requires. This matte is usually reduced to metallic copper in a 
" ^verier ” the resulting metal being mfined in reverberatory 
furnaces or by the electrolytic method, 
r ihe water-jacketed blast furnaces, generally rectangular in 
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form, are not only more easily constructed than the ordinary 
bnck furnaces, but can be much more rapidly heated and cooled, 
the blowing-in of the furnace and its cooling down for repairs 
being thus greatly facilitated. The manipulation of the furnace 
during the smelting is also rendered much simpler. 

During recent years great developments have taken place in 
the sizes of water-jacketed blast furnaces used in the smelting 
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of copper. 1 Up to the year 1885 the largest furnaces were 90 
inches long by 36 inches wide, and up to 1902, the largest 
furnaces were 120 inches by 42 inches. In 1&02 the Anaconda 
Copper Company built a furnace 180 inches by 56 inches, and 
in 1904 the same company joined up two furnaces including a 
space of 21 feet between, making a furnace 52 feet in length; 
in 1005 this furnace was joined to another 15 feet furnace, 
including a space of 21 feet, making a furnace 87 feet long. 

Pyritic Smelling. 2 — By this is meant the smelting of sulphide 
ores by the heat generated by their own oxidation, without 
the aid cf carbonaceous fuel. In this direction great progress 
1ms been made in recent years* This process is applicable to 
auriferous, argentiferous, and cupriferous pyrites, and its object 
is to smelt for a matte in which the valuable metals will be 
concentrated. 

In practice it Is found advisable to add a small quantity, up to 
5 per cent., of fuel to the charge forming a process of partial 
pyritic smelting. The furnaces most suitable are large, rect¬ 
angular, water-jacketed blast furnaces with a larger number of 
tuyeres than usual for ordinary smelting* 

One of the applications of this method is to smelt a mixture 
of pyrites, low in copper, with siliceous Tuaterial carrying gold 
and silver; most of the sulphur and irou arc oxidised, thus 
generating the heat, and leaving ferrous oxide which forms a slag 
with the silica. The unoxidised sulphur forms a matte with the 
copper and some iron, and this matte also carries practically 
the whole of the precious metals. This matte may be treated 
by the Bessemer process ami the copper obtained refined 
electrolyticatfy. 

Collection of Furtive Bust. —Serious losses of copper may arise 
from the escape of fine particles of ore with the furnace gases and 
all well-equipped smelting works are provided with large flues 
and dust chambers for their collection. These losses occur in 
roasting and smelting furnaces and in blast furnaces; they 
vary with the pressure of the blast and with the proportion of 
fine ore contained in the charge, but are never less than 5 per 
cent, and in sonic cases reach 20 per cent. To collect the dust, 
the speed of the gases must be reduced, and this is effected by 
the provision of large flues and capacious settling chambers. 
The Cottrell process of electrostatic precipitation has also been 

' ft» Gawhiid, Inst. Min. and Met., J900-7, 300. 

* ^Pyritio 8tneUing* J ' Trans. InsL c/ Jfin. and Met., 1GQ5-6, 2QG. 
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applied with succors to the treatment of furnace gasea and con¬ 
sists in exposing the gases to a strong electrostatic field, 
which charges the particles of dust or fume and causes them to 
pass to a scries of pipe collectors which act as the discharge 
electrodes. 

The flue dust may be smelted in certain proportions) with the 
fine ore charges for reverberatory furnaces or mqy bo sintered or 
briquetted for blast furnace smelting. In some works, the dust 
is incorporated with molten converter slag or with molten low 
grade matte previous to retreatment in blast furnaces. 

Application of the Bessemer Process to Copper Stndting.— 
By far the most important method of treating copper matte is 
in the Bessemer converter by the Manhcs process. The prin¬ 
ciple involved is tile same as that of the Bessemer iron process, 
viz., the removal of the foreign substances by the passage of 
air through the molten mass, but in the manufacture of steel 
from 5 to 10 per cent, of the charge only has to be oxidised, 
whereas in treating a ‘25 per cent, copper matte 75 per cent, 
has to be disposed of. 

The operations consist in charging the converter with the 
molten matte, blowing air to concentrate the matte up to white- 
metal, pouring off the slag, adding more matte to the con¬ 
verter, blowing to metallic copper and pouring the charge. 
1 luring the blow, the sulphur aud Iron become oxidised, the 
bitter combining with the siliceous lining to form a ferrous 
silicate slag. 

The converters {Fig. lid) are similar lo the steel converters, 
but have side tuyeres slightly elevated above the bottom and a 
lining often 1H inches thick, A lining generally lasts only from 
four to six blows, and hence this is an expensive item in convert¬ 
ing, In some works, therefore, a siliceous ore containing 5 to 
Id per cent, of copper is used as a lining, the copper being 
extracted during the process; thus at. the' Detroit cnjqjcr works 
^01) tons of such an ore are economically treated every month 
per converter. 1 

In order to obviate the necessity of constantly renewing the 
linings of these converters, basic linings have been introduced 
and. arc working successfully. These converter arc lined with 
magnesite bricks, and after a small charge of matte, together 
with the siliceous material necessary to form a slag, has been 

1 fieo F ‘ Treatment of Copper Mattes in the Boomer Convertor/' Tram* 
Inst, of and Jtfef,, ISOO-ltHHJ, 18, 2. 
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blown, it is poured. The slag which adheres to the sides of 
the converter now forms a suitable medium for retaining the 
charge of siliceous material necessary for the reactions which 
is put in the converter before the next charge of matte is 
introduced, 

A converter installed at the smelter of the Anaconda Copper 
Co, 1 is 20 feet in diameter, and 17 feet high, and it has a lining 



of magnesite bricks 2£ feet thick on the tuyere side, and 2 feet 
thick on the oppoaite side. There are G2 tuyeres each of 1| 
inches diameter, and the air consumption is 25,000 cubic feet 
per minute. The total weight of this converter, filled with 
metal, is nearly 300 tons, and it is capable of producing 50 tons 
of copper at each pouring. 

zor Wet Vopper Extraction Processes,—V pwards of half a 
million tons of iron pyrites, containing on an average 3 per cent. 

1 J/iWny and Scienttjk Ftest, 1&12, 232. 
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of copper, are annually burnt in the sulphuric acid worts of 
this country* The residual oxide of iron, known as burnt 
pyrites, or blue billy , is too poor in copper to render it possible 
to apply to it any of the ordinary dry-smelting operations* 


frp", L - ' 



Fki. 119* 


Processes for accomplishing this end have been proposed by 
Lougmaid and Henderson, and arc now carried ovit on a large 
scale. These operations depend upon the fact that if the ground 
burnt ore be mixed with from 12 to 15 per cent, of coarsely 
crushed rock-salt, and the mixture properly calcined, the whole 
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of the copper is converted into a soluble cupric chloride* The 
roasted mass is then lixiviated, and the copper contained in 
solution thrown down as metal by scrap-iron, any silver contained 
in the solution being previously recovered by the Claudet process 
(p. 471) as silver iodide by the addition of potassium or zinc 
iodide. The calcination is usually carried on in long furnaces 
shown in Figs* 119, and 120, the mixture of ore and salt being 
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introduced through hoppers placed above the furnace; the tem¬ 
perature is kept at a dull red heat, and the mass is frequently 
stirred. The ordinary furnace charge is 3 tons 5 mt> } and the 
operation lasts about six hours. It is found that the success of 
the working of the process depends upon the relative amounts of 
sulphur and copper existing in the ore, the sulphur exceeding 
the copper by about 0*5 per cent. If the proportion of sulphur 
in the burnt ore be less than this, a sufficient quantity of raw 
pyrites must be added. During the calcination considerable 
quantities of chlorine and hydrochloric acid gases are evolved, 
together with some vapours of ferric and cupric chlorides. In 
order to prevent these noxious vapours from passing into the 
atmosphere, the exit flue from the furnace is connected with a 
wash-tower filled with open brickwork, down which a current of 
water passes. The precipitate of metallic copper, thrown down 
from the liquors by .scrap-iron, contains from 70 to 80 per cent, 
of copper* and it is either .smelted direct for blister-copper, or 
fused with the fine metal, Cii 2 S, of the dry process, then 
roasted* awl afterwards worked up to marketable copper by the 
process already described. 

Another extraction process is that of Hunt and Douglas. 1 
According to this, the ores containing carbonates or oxides are 
simply heated, whilst those containing sulphides must be 
roasted, as il; is necessary for the copper to be in the form of 
cupric oxide. 

The ore is then treated with a solution prepared by dis¬ 
solving 120 purls of common salt, or JT2 parts of calcium 
chloride, and 1180 parts of ferrous sulphate in 1,000 parts of 
water, and then adding 200 parts of common salt. The process 
dejxmds upon the fact that ferrous chloride, FoCi 3 , is thus 
formed, which in contact with common salt converts the copper 
oxides into chlorides. If cuprous oxide be pi^smit, metallic 
copper is at once precipitated : 

:KW.) + '^ { \ r iCuCI + Fe s O a . 

Cupric oxide is decomposed as follows : 

HCuO -| 2FeCl a - 2Cut!l + CuCJ a H- Fe a O,. 

Cuprous chloride, although insoluble in water, is held in solution 
in the presence of the other chlorides, and then decomposed by 
iron together with the cupric chloride. 

The advantage oi this process lies in its requiring smaller 
1 A’fiffirtwniw. 1876. 2®. 410 
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quantities of iron for the precipitation of the copper, since part 
of tbiri is present as cuprous chloride. The objections are the 
formation of basic salts, the difficulty of separating tbc solution 
from the residue, and the difficulty of recovering any silver 
present. These objections have led to the adoption of a new 
Thint and Douglas process, in which the copper oxide is dissolved 
by means of dilute sulphuric acid, and ferrous or calcium chloride 
added to convert the copper into cupric chloride, sulphur 
dioxide being then forced through to precipitate the copper as 
cuprous chloride : 

c\i.stvh so., 4 Jir a o. afM'i-b 2n.,s<v 

The cuprous chloride is separated and treated with iron for 
the formation of metallic copper, or wit h milk of lime for the 
formation of cuprous oxide, which is smelted with carbon for 
the production of copper. The solution from the cuprous 
chloride precipitate is freed from sulphur dioxide by blowing in 
hot .air, and is then available for dissolving a further quantity 
of ore. 

The Rio Tinto process, Largely employed in ftpain, consists in 
preparing heaps of about 100,000 tons of ore in such a maimer 
that air circulates through the material. In this way the copper 
is oxidised to sulphate, and is afterwards leached out with water 
and precipitated on iron. 

The leaching of oxidised ores of copper, especially those con¬ 
taining carbonates, with dilute sulphuric acid, and the subsequent 
recovery of the copper by precipitation on iron or by electro lysis 
has been adopted cm many mines but generally speaking has not 
U'cn very successful. It will be realised that only ores in which 
the copper occurs in an easily soluble hum, associated with 
gangue minerals little affected by the solvent are suitable for 
this process, and it may be added that cheap acid and cheap iron 
or power arc also necessary. Under favourable conditions, with 
large quantities of smtablo ore, capable of being mined cheaply 
and with modern plant, capable of dealing with big tonnages, 
ores containing from 0-G to 1-5 per cent, of copper may be treated 
at a profit. 

For low grade oxidised ores associated with carbonates of lime 
and magnesia, which render them unsuitable for sulphuric acid 
leaching, solutions of ammonia together with an ammonium salt 
have been employed. The success of such a process depends on 
the following : Oxide of copper is soluble in ammoniacal solutions, 
yielding copper ammonium compounds; solutions of cupric 
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ammonium Bolts are capable of dissolving metallic copper, yielding 
cuprous ammonium salts which arc capable of being oxidised to 
cupric ammonium salts by air or other oxidising agents; copper 
ammonium solutions, on distillation, are decomposed yielding 
copper oxide and ammonia, which latter may be recovered and 
used again. 

The process has been applied to the treatment of old tailings 
at the Calumet and Hecla Mine* 1 where solutions containing 
1 per cent, of ammonia are used for leaching. The copper- 
bearing solution is distilled, copper oxide being precipitated and 
ammonia and ammonium carbonate recovered and used for 
further leaching solution. 

Solutions of sulphur dioxide have also been used in the Neill 
process for the extraction of copper from oxidised ores or from 
Toasted sulphide ores. The ground material is charged into 
wooden revolving barrels with water and sulphur dioxide is 
passed through one of the trunnions. The copper dissolves 
readily, forming copper sulphite, and the solution thus formed is 
run into vats and heated to boiling point by means of steam. 
Sulphur dioxide is expelled and from 55 to 75 per cent, of the 
copper is precipitated as hydrated cupro-cupric sulplritc, which is 
washed, dried, and reduced to copper in a reverberatory furnace. 
The copper remaining in solution is recovered by means of scrap 
iron. 


Electrolytic Eeviwing of Copper. 

202 Copper is refined on the large scale by electrolytic methods, 
this process being especially applicable in the case of impure 
copper containing silver or gold. For this purpose the copper is 
cast into suitable sjpbs which are placed in a wooden tank lined 
with lead, and form the anodes, thin sheets of pure copper being 
employed as cathodes; the solution in the tank contains 5 to 10 
per cent, of sulphuric acid and 15 to 20 per cent, of crystallised 
copper sulphate. 

For the process to work successfully it is necessary to keep 
the bath acid by adding sulphuric acid from time to time, and 
to maintain the copper content by addition of copper sulphate. 
It is also necessary to keep the solution in the tanks in active 
circulation. Nearly all the impurities, including silver, gold, 
platinum, tin, arsenic, antimony, and lead, are ultimately found 
in the precipitate or slime, which is deposited at the bottom of 
1 C. H. Benedict, Mining and Stitnlife Prut* April* 1015. 
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the tank, whilst iron, rinc, nickel, and cobalt remain in solution 
in the liquor . 1 This slime is usually worked up for the precious 
metals by treatment with sulphuric acid for the removal of the 
copper, iron, and arsenic, followed by treatment in the silver 
refinery. 


Electkotypiwg Process. * 

203 The electrolytic method is employed, not only for the 
refining of metallic copper, but also very largely for obtaining a 
coating of metallic copper on any suitable object, the latter 
being employed as the cathode in a batli of copper sulphate 
solution, the anode consisting of slabs of metallic copper. This 
industry dates back much further than that of the electrolytic 
Tefining of copper; the latter being in reality an offspring of 
the electrotyping process. 

In the year 1830 De la Kue, when using a Darnell's battery, 
observed “that the copper plate is covered with a coating of 
metallic copper which is continually being deposited; and so 
perfect is the sheet of copper thus formed, that on being stripped 
off it has the counterpart of every scratch of the plate on 
which it is deposited.” 2 This observation was followed up by 
other physicists, and in 1839 Jacobi of St Petersburg published 
his galvano-plastic process, “ a method of converting any line 
however fine, engraved on copper, into a relief by galvanic 
process, applicable to copper-plate engravings, medals, stereotype 
plates, ornaments, and to making calico-printing blocks, and 
patterns for paper-hanging.” 3 Jn the same year T. Spencer of 
Liverpool read a paper on the “ Electrotype Process ” to the 
Liverpool Polytechnic Society, and also in 1839 J. C, Jordan 
published results of experiments made with the same object . 1 

hlleetrotyping in copper has become a moat important branch 
of industry, statues and other works of art being largfdy repro¬ 
duced in this way. 

For the purpose of reproducing statues, busts, and similar 
objects, casts of the original in gypsum or models in gutta¬ 
percha are saturated with oil, coated with graphite to give 
the surface the necessary conducting power, guiding wires com 
ncctcd to various parts of the surface, and the object then made 

1 Kilijmi, liar if.- uttd liuticn* Ztg ,, IfjflJj, 249. 

1 Phd. Mag,, [3], 1830, 9, 484. 1 Athenceitm, May 4, 1839. 

4 For a detailed account of these discoveries, see Gan's Art of Electro* 
Metallurgy, 
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t ho cathode in n hath of copper sulphate solution. When the 
coating jg ^th of an inch thick the proem is stopped, tile copper 
cut through in several places and the plaster core extracted. 
The inner surface of the various parts is then subjected to the 
action of sulphuretted hydrogen to coat it with a thin Layer of 
sulphide, and these are again placed in the copper sulphate bath as 
the cathode. As soon as the deposit on the interior is of sufficient 
thickness the parts are removed, the thin outer shell of copper 
is F torn off, and the parts arc then joined together. 

For the purpose of covering iron, an alkaline solution of 
copper cyanide in potassium cyanide is employed. On dipping 
the iron or steel article into this solution a thin deposit of 
copper is obtained, and upon this a coating of silver or gold can 
easily be deposited. For the puj pose of obtaining a thicker 
deposit of copper on iron, the operation is conducted as 
described and the object then placed in a copper sulphate 
depositing bath. The solution, according to Wilde’s process, is 
maintained in a constant state of rotation, and the iron heated 
to U 0 a before it is placed, in the warm solution of cyanide, no 
hydrogen then being liberated on the copper, so that the Latter 
adheres more closely to the iron. The process is now success¬ 
fully applied to the economical production of coppered cast- 
iron rollers for calico-printing. When a new pattern is 
required one-half of the copper is turned oil and the roller 
restored to its original thickness by electro-deposition at a 
small cost. The maintenance of the rollers to a standard size 
is a great advantage. 

204 The following tabic .shows the amount of copper produced 


in 1918, by the chief copper- 


producing countries ; 1 


Africa . 

, 31,110 metric tons. 

Australia 

33,838 

*> 

1J 

Canada . ... 

. 52,69:1 

3 


Chili. 

85,850 

3 

jr 

Germany ..... 

■10,000 

i 

,, 

Japan. 

. 95,800 

jj 


Peru .. 

44,800 

l? 

yi 

Mexico . 

, 75,529 

!f 


Spain ami Portugal , 

41,000 

J! 


United States t . , . 

. 848,203 

» 

Hi 

Other countries 

. 46,337 

U 

i 3 

1 J/memf Industry, 

1,395,160 

m 

it 

>1 
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205 Alhifs of Copper,- Copper unites with a iiutuber of other 
metals to form alloys, many of which are of great technical 
importance. Among these may be mentioned brasses, alloys of 
copper and zinc, bronze, gun-metal and bell-metal, which are 
alloys of copper and tin, and tier man silver, which is an alloy of 
copper, nickel, and zinc. A description of these will be found 
under the metal forming the second constituent of the alloy, 

206 Properties of Copper.— Commercial copper usually con¬ 
tains traces of the other metals which are present in the ores, and 
in additinn to these not infrequently arsenic, Kiilplmr, and oxygen* 
l*ure metallic copper is obtained either by heating the pure 
oxide in hydrogen, or by the electrolysis of a solution of pure 
copper sulphate by means of platinum electrodes* 

Copper possesses a peculiar red colour and bright metallic 
lustre. The true copper-red colour is, however, not seen by a 
single reflection, and is only observed when the light entering 
the eye has been many times reflected from the surface of the 
copper. Tliis is well seen if a piece of straight copper foil be 
bent at an acute angle and held before the observer; the fine 
deep Ted cupper colour is noticed near the point at which the 
two copper surfaces approach. 

Copper is found in the native state crystallised in regular 
octahedra; crystals of the same form are also found as an 
artificial refinery product. If a piece of phosphorus be allowed 
to remain for some months in contact with a clean copper wire 
under a solution of copper sulphate, single octahedm of 
metallic copper arc formed together with copper phosphide 
(Wohler), and a similar artificial formation of crystalline copper 
is observed in Golding Bird's decomposing cell , 1 as well as in 
the cells of Meidinger's battery. In both these cases the metal 
is deposited from solution very slowly. 

Copper is one of the toughest of metals, ft is very malleable, 
and may be hammered or rolled into thin leaf (Dutch meta]), or 
drawn into fine wire. After hammering it possesses a finely 
fibrous silky fracture, but very slight admixture of other metals 
makes it more brittle, and imparts to it a less distinctly fibrous 
nature. Native copper has a specific gravity of 8-94; cast 
copper, probably because it always contains smalt cavities, 
has a specific gravity of 8*92; rolled or hammered copper 
8-95; and pure electrolytic copper 8 , 94G (llampe). Copper 
which has been distilled in a vacuum a has the specific gravity 

* Phil. Trans.t 1837 , 127 , 37 - 

i KahUjOTni, Roth, and Siodler, Zeit. anorg. CA*m., 1902, 29, 177. 

VOL. XU (I.) 1TF 
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at 20°/4° of 8*933 and, after compression at 10,000 atmospheres, 
of 8-938, Very thin copper leaf transmits a greenish-blue light- 
When a solution of copper sulphate is allowed to remain in con¬ 
tact with pure zinc, pure metallic copper is deposited as a fine 
spongy mass, which after washing and drying fonns a soft, 
impalpable darkled powder. 

Copper melf;s at 1084*1° (ITolborn and Day)^ and in the 
molten state possesses a greenish-blue colour. When heated at 
a temperature just below that of its melting point, copper 
becomes so brittle that it can be pulverised, in a mortar. 
Molten copper poss&sscs the power of absorbing sulphur dioxide 
and hydrogen, which are evolved in the form of hubbies when 
the metal cools, giving rise to the peculiar phenomenon known 
as '* spitting,” when a solid crust lias already been formed on 
the surface. Spongy copper absorbs at a red-heat 0 + G times its 
volume of hydrogen, whilst copper wire absorbs 0 303 times its 
volume (Graham). Copper may be readily volatilised in an 
electric furnace, and condenses in the form of iridescent filaments 
having a Ted colour and a specific gravity of 8-16, 2 the vapoUT 
forming cupric oxide in contact with air. 

If cupric oxide be reduced at 200° by means of hydrogen 
or carbonic oxide an active form of the metal is obtained 
which takes fire when brought into contact witli bromine. 
The active properties are retained when the metal is kept in a 
vacuum, but disappear after hammering. 3 

There is some evidence 4 for the existence of two enantio tropic 
forms of copper with a transition temperature about 72°. 

Colloidal Copper .—Copper has been obtained jn the form of 
colloidal solutions in several ways. Thus the reduction of a 
solution of copper chloride by stannous chloride in the presence 
of an alkaline tartrate yields a reddish-brown solution of copper, 6 
whilst by reducing ainmoniacal copper sulphate with a dilute 
solution of hydrazine hydrate a solution of copper is obtained 
which is blue by transmitted light, 0 It lias also been prepared 
by Faal and Leuzc, 7 by adding sodium hydroxide to a mixture of 

1 Amtr , J, Sci 1900, 10 , 171, 

* MoU&an, Compt. rend,, 1905, 141 , 853, 

3 Colson, Compt* rend,, 1399, 1£$, 145S. 

* Cohen and Helderroan, Proc. X. Alstd. Wet&wch, Amsterdam, 1913, 10, 
62&; 1914, 17, 60; but see alto Burgeeis and Kell berg, J. WavhingUfTt Acad. 
Sci., 1910, 5, 667, 

1 Letter mo aer, Anorganiiche Coltoidc (Stuttgart, J901J* p, 6L 

1 Gubbier and Ilofmeier, ZcU. anorg, Chem*, 1906, 44 , 225, 

T fief,, 1000, 30, 1560, 
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solutions of copper sulphate and sodintn lysalbate or protal- 
bate, products of the decomposition of albumin by sodium 
hydroxide, dialysing the resulting mixture and heating on the 
water-bath with the addition of hydrazine hydrate. If a con¬ 
centrated solution of copper oxide is reduced in tiiis manner 
the resulting copper solution is blue, whilst a dilute solution of 
the oxide yields a red copper solution. 

When alcohol is added to a solution of anfiydroua copper 
sulphate in concentrated sulphuric acid, so as to form a separate 
upper layer, a violet zone is first formed between the two 
liquids which gradually changes to brown owing to the pro¬ 
duction of a solution of colloidal copper , 1 Methyl alcohol, 
ether, acetone, acetic acid, and chloroform act similarly. 

Colloidal copjier has also been obtained by passing an electric 
arc under water, the cathode being composed of an iron wire 
that has previously been dipped in copper sulphate . 2 

207 Metallic copper is largely used for a great variety of 
technical and domestic purposes, being especially valuable for 
its toughness. Next to silver, copper is the best conductor of 
electricity, and hence pure copper is very largely employed for 
electric light mains and submarine telegraphs. Tho purest 
copper must be employed, as very small quantities of impurities 
lower the conductivity to a large extent. 


COPPER AND OXYGEN. 

208 These elements form six compounds as follows : - 

Copper quadrantoxide, Cu 4 0. 

Copper trientoxide, Cu a (). 

Cuprous oxide, CuaO. 

Cupric oxide, CuO. 

Copper peroxide, Cu^O^ 

Copper dioxide or cupric peroxide, Cu0 2 . 

Of these oxides the third and fourth have long been known, 
as they are formed when metallic copper is heated in the air. 
Copper scale, which falls from hot metallic copper when it is 
worked with the hammer, is a mixture of these two oxides. The 

1 A. RAAfi&nfofi&ti, Hull* Acad. roy. Bdg>, 1910* 738, CpnAult Ortindriss 
der Kotloid Ckem \t t Wo. Oswald (Dresden, Steinkopff, 1911); afro Physic* 
and Chemittry of ColIoids t by Emil Halichek (Churchill* 1913). 

1 BilLitzer, Btr.* 1902, Sfi, 1929. 
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portion of the scale next In the metal consists of the red 
cuprous oxide, while the outside portion is composed of black 
cupric oxide, Dio&corides and Pliny mention the existence of 
the red compound, indeed they distinguished two varieties, the 
one obtained in the form of a finely divide/1 powder by pouring 
water on to the surface of freshly melted copper, and termed 
Jlos aerls, and the other obtained as copper scale and termed 
aeris squama The Latin Gebcr explained the calcination of 
copper by the combustion of the sulphur which this metal was 
supposed to contain {Yoh I,, p. 5), and many later chemists speak 
of copper as being mote or less cuUeih It was not, however, 
until the year 1798 that Proust distinctly stated that the black 
and red calces of copper were two distinct oxidation products. 

They have the composition Cu a O and CuO respectively, and 
give rise to characteristic series of salts, known as the cuprous 
and cupric, salts. In addition, lower oxides of the formulas 
(Jn 4 0 and Lu a O, and peroxides, Ou a O a and UuOj, have been 
prepared, none oE which yield salts. Hydrated mixed oxides 
of the formulae (Ja,0 3 7JFI a 0 and Cu/) 3 ,rd[ £ 0 have also been 
described by Sicwert. 1 

Cuprous Ovid<\ Cu^V--This oxide occurs as cuprite or red 
copier ore, crystallising in oetahedra and in other forms of the 
regular system (Class 29, p. 209) having a specific gravity of 
5* 75, It possesses a bri ght red or b rownish -red colou r, 
frequently exhibiting a diamond lustre, and also occurs in the 
massive state. In the mineral chaleotrichitc it forms a hairdike 
mass consisting of small cubical crystals elongated in the 
direction of one oF the axes. 

Cuprous oxide may be artificially obtained by heating thick 
copper wire in a muffle for half an hour at a white heat, and 
then for some hoyrs to dull redness; small dark crystals of the 
oxide then cover the surface of the metallic heath It is also 
obtained by heating cupric oxide in a similar manner, but if too 
strongly heated the cuprous oxide loses a further quantity of 
oxygen* Cuprous oxide is formed on the surface of molten 
copper when exposed to the air. The metal is capable of dis¬ 
solving considerable quantities of this oxide, forming bodies 
which behave like true alloys. A eutectic is formed with 3*5 per 
cent, of the oxide, having a melting point of 1065*, The 
equilibrium between cuprous and cupric oxides and oxygen has 
been studied by Smyth and Roberts. 3 The finely-divided copper 

1 Ztil Chem< t I860* 363, 1 «/, Amr. CAcm, Soc., 1920, 42* 2682, 
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obtained by reducing a copper suit in hydrogen at as low a 
temperature as possible combines with atmospheric oxygen on 
exposure to the air with formation of cuprous oxide, Hy 
reducing an alkaline copper solution with sugar cuprous oxide 
is deposited on warming as a bright red crystalline powder. 
Cuprous oxide is also formed by the slow oxidation of the 
metal under water, Sage, in the year 177,1, pointed out that 
the remains of a statue which had long lain under water were 
partially converted into this oxide, and J. Davy observed that 
an antique helmet, found in the sea near Corfu, was covered 
with crystals of metallic copper as well as of cuprous oxide. It 
has also been obtained in the crystalline state by the slow 
electrolytic decomposition of copper sulphate, 1 2 Cuprous oxide 
is prepared on a large scale by el«;t. roly sis oF a hot solution of 
sodium chloride with copper anodes enclosed in diaphragms. 
The product, which is practically anhydrous and of a beautiful 
scarlet colour, is largely used as a poisonous pigment in 
anti-fouling compositions. 

Commercial cuprous oxide has a spcuHie gravity of from 5*34 
to 5-37, and the more finely it is divided the liner ml does its 
colour become. It fuses at a red heat, and colours glass red, 
a property known to the ancients and in the middle ages. The 
knowledge of the process was, however, completely lost in later 
times, and it was not until about tlm year 1H27 that Hontcmps 
in France and Engclhardt in Germany succeeded in reviving the 
manufacture of this ancient red gloss. 

Cuprous Hydroxide* —When cuprous chloride is decomposed 
by potash or soda, a yellow precipitate is produced, which was 
considered to be a partially dehydrated cuprous hydroxide, of 
the formula Cu a 0 3 (0H) 2 or 4Cu £ 0,1I 2 0, When the method 
of preparation Is varied, however, the amount of water present 
in the dry substance also varies, and it is therefore probably not 
a true hydroxide, 3 The same yellow compound may be prepared 
electrolyticolly, using a platinum plate as cathode and one of 
copper as anode in a solution of potassium chloride, 1 or by 
adding caustic alkali to a solution of a cupric salt containing 
glucose. 4 

It absorbs oxygen readily and becomes of a blue colour when 

1 Goldin* Bird, Phil Trana., 1837, 127, 37. 

2 (JrifRor, fiptt. anarrj, CVm., 100li T 31, 32S. 

1 Lururu, tbid ,, 1890, 12, 430. Sec alsu Muset, ibid,, 1910, lflfi, 112, 

4 3arm4> UAem. Notts, 102], 120, 09. 
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exposed to moist air- It dissolves in ammonia, as does rod 
cuprous oxide, forming a colourless liquid which on exposure to 
the air quickly oxidises and becomes of a dark blue colour. 

Cuprous oxide corresponds to the series of cuprous salts 
in which each atom of copper replaces only one atom of hydrogen. 
These are mostly white salts which are insoluble in water, and 
readily oxidise to cupric salts. 

Cupric Oxule, CuO.—This substance occurs as tenorite and 
melaconitc, as a dark earthy mass or in bright lustrous laminae 
and more rarely in cubes. It can be artificially produced by 
the gentle ignition of the nitrate, carbonate, or hydroxide. 
Thus obtained it is a black hygroscopic powder which com¬ 
mences to decompose when heated to 11)35°, cakes together, and 
then fuses at about the melting point of copper, losing oxygen 
and forming Cu 2 0 or (hi^O according to the temperature. 
If the amorphous oxide be ignited with iivc times its weight of 
caustic potash it becomes crystal lint 1 , and regular tetrahedm 
possessing a metallic lustre arc formed (Hecqucrel). In copper 
refineries the occurrence of a crystalline oxide has also been 
observed. It is reduced by carbon at 700 0 . 1 When heated in 
the presence of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, marsh-gas, and other 
carbon compounds, it is easily reduced to the metallic state with 
formation of water and carbon dioxide, and hence it is largely 
used in the ultimate analysis of organic compounds. Cupric 
oxide when brought in contact with fused glass imparts to it 
a fine light green colour; this was known to the ancients as 
well as to the later alchemists, who rediscovered the fact and 
found that artificial emeralds could be prepared by means of 
copper. The writer known as Basil Valentine says, “ the 
emerald contains sulphur veneris,” and the writers of the 
sixteenth century 1 who treat of the artificial production of 
gems all mention the fact that copper calx colours glass green. 

Cupric Hydroxide, Cu(OH) 2 , is obtained as a light blue proch 
pitate by decomposing a solution of a cupric salt in the cold 
with an alkali. This precipitate, however, almost always con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of alkali, and the hydroxide is 
obtained in a purer state by adding sal-ammoniac to the solution 
before precipitation, and then washing the precipitate well with 
warm water. It may also be obtained by passing an eltctrio 
current through a well-stirred solution of potassium nitrate, 
using a copper plate as anode and one of platinum as cathode.* 

1 Doelta and Graumann, Metallurgies 1007. 4 * 420- 

* Loreax, ZtU. awry. CAcm., 1800,12. 430. 
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The hydroxide, after having been dried over lime, does not 
undergo loss of water on heating to 100°, but the freshly 
precipitated compound in the presence of water undergoes 
spontaneous dehydration, slowly in the cold, very rapidly at 100% 
with formation of a black substance 1 having the composition 
Cu 4 0 3 (0H) a = Cu(OH) 2 -h 3CuO. This compound when kept in 
a dry vacuum continues to lose water slowly, until its corn- 
position corresponds to the formula 6CuO,Cu(O^I) a (Sabatier). 
A hydrated cupric oxide of the composition 6CuO,H 2 G has 
been obtained as a brown powder by the action of chlorine 
on cupric hydioxide suspended In a solution of potassium 
hydroxide. 2 

Tf copper hydroxide is precipitated together with a large 
excess of aluminium hydroxide, 3 e.g. t by adding a slight excess 
of caustic soda to a solution of sulphates containing about 5 per 
cent. CuO and 9o per cent. A1 2 0 3 , a pale bluish product is obtained 
which retains its blue colour on drying at 100° and even on 
ignition in a Bunsen flame. 

Cupric hydroxide dissolves Teadily in aqueous ammonia* 
yielding a beautiful dark blue liquid, which is also produced 
when copper is allowed to remain in contact with aqueous 
ammonia and the liquid exposed to the air. When largely 
diluted with water or treated with strong caustic potash, cupric 
hydroxide separates out from the solution, and on heating this 
the black hydroxide is precipitated. A solution of copper 
oxide in ammonia (Schweizcris reagent) possesses the property 
of dissolving cellulose (cotton-wool, linen, biter-paper, etc.). 4 

The above oxide and hydroxide yield the cupric salts on 
treatment with acids, the copper acting as a dyad* Many of the 
salts formed with colourless acids are colourless when anhydrous, 
but the hydrated salts are blue or green, th ^ aqueous solutions 
having a similar colour; anhydrous cupric bromide anti cupric 
chloride, however, are coloured. They combine with ammonia, 
forming compounds which dissolve in water, forming deep blue 
solutions. The soluble salts have an unpleasant metallic taste 
and an acid reaction to litmus. 

In largo doses the copper salts are poisonous, causing vomiting, 
but in small doses they have very little action, the cases of 
poisoning formerly supposed to have taken place from the 

i SaWfcr, Compi. rctuh, 1M7, 125, 101, 301. 

1 Mnwrow, Zcit. muwj. Chum,, 1D00* 23, 233, 

* Sahenck, J. Phtjsual. Chtm , 1010* S3, 233* 

* Schwciwtt, J. pr. Chtm., 1857, 72, 300, 
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presence of copper in food being probably duo to the presence 
of organic decomposition products, 1 

ltotli cupric hydroxide and the black hydroxide form basic 
salts with other copper salts, and double basic salts with many 
other metals, 2 while basic salts arc also known corresponding to 
the hydroxide, GCuO,CVi(OJT) fl (Sabatier). 

Copper Qttadmttlaxide, Ci^O, is formed by careful addition of 
a solution of copper sulphate to a well cooled dilute solution of 
stannous chloride in caustic potash, the cupric hydroxide first 
formed being reduced by the stannous chloride with formation 
of the quad ran toxide and potassium stannate : 3 

'lfu(0ll) 2 [ 12ltOEI-|‘ 3 Sii01 4 =-- 

Cu 4 0 -f GKCI -]- 3K a Sn0 3 f 10ll 2 O. 

Copper quad rani oxide is an olive-green powder which undergoes 
no change under water if the air be completely excluded. 
Exposed to air, it rapidly absorbs oxygen. The composition of 
this compound is ascertained from the action of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid upon it, when the following decom¬ 
position takes place : 

(ju^o f 2 nd ^20un +2rud Jf 2 o 
c^o-i-ii^Oj^CuSOi+rifJii | i ui 

Copper TriPitforiih^ C r u a O, is prepared by heating cupric oxide 
at temperatures between 1500^ and 2000“, as a yellowish-red 
mass hard enough to scratch glass. It is unaffected by concen¬ 
trated mineral acids with the exception of hydrofluoric acid, but 
is dissolved by fused caustic potash, 4 

Copper Peroxide, Cn a O flp has been obtained by the anodic 
oxidation of copper in 12-14 N -caustic soda solutions ’with 
a current density < greater than 0*1 ampere per sq + cm* It 
has been obtained also by passing chlorine into a strong solution 
of sodium hydroxide previously saturated with copper hydroxide, 11 
This oxide is yellow, is very unstable, and possesses marked 
oxidising power, decomposing hydrochloric acid, forming aldehyde 
from alcohol, and nitrite from ammonia. 

1 Lehmann, Trntis. Inter. Con#. Hygiene and Deinagmphij (bumIon), ltfOl, 

5 , G3. 

1 Mailb^ rfiid r , 11)02, 1M, 42; Rccnura, i&K? r , JD01, 132* 1414. 

* Robc,;^ ;1t»m lftfll, ISO- L 

4 Hailey and Jft>pkina, Jtrum. Chem. Sor., 1H0O, 07. 2150. 

* E. MfiUcr And ¥. ttpitaer, ZetL EUMrocht’m., 1007, J3, 26* 

■ E. Muller, Zeit. worg. Cfom., 1007, «. 417. 
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Copper Dioxide, Cu0 2 ,H 2 0, is best obtained by allowing Jmely 
divided cupric hydroxide to stand with aqueous hydrogen per¬ 
oxide in the cold for several days, the mixture being frequently 
shaken* A crystalline precipitate is thus formed, which, after 
washing with water, alcohol, and ether at, 0 n f is dried in a vacuum. 
It Las a yellowish-bTown colour, and when moist readily decom¬ 
poses above (> fJ ; when dry it docs not undergo*change at 170°, 
but at 1 fi 0 ° decomposes, forming cupric oxide * 1 


Cupkous Compounds. 

209 Cuprous Ihjihidr , (C T nTfTin's compound, discovered bv 
Wurtz , 2 is deposited as a yellow or reddish-brown precipi¬ 
tate, when a solution of copper sulphate is treated with 
hypophosphorous add or its sodium or zinc salt at a temperature 
not exceeding 70°. At higher temperatures it decomposes into 
copper and hydrogen according to WuHz, but according to 
llnrtlctfc and Merrill 3 cupric hydride, and hydrogen are really 
formed. Jt readily ignites in chlorine gas, and is decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid as follows : 

CuH-| JJCI ChiCl | ir 2 . 

Cuprous Fluoride, C 11 F, is best obtained by heating cuprous 
chloride in a current of hydrogen fluoride at 1100 JLW, at 
which temperature the fluoride volatilises. It forms a ruby-red 
crystalline mass, or red powder, which dissolves in boiling hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but, unlike cuprous chloride, is not re precipitated 
by addition oE water . 1 

Cuprous Chloride, CuCl. -This substance was first obtained 
by Hoyle 5 by the action of copper on mercuric chloride, 
JEe compared the substance thus obtained which he found 
turned green on exposure to air, to resin or gum, and lienee 
he gave to it the name of rcsina cvpri or cuprum gamma- 
to$um w Proust obtained the same compound by the action 
of the dichloride on the salts of the monoxide, and J, Davy 
showed that cuprous chloride is formed together with the 
cupric salt when copper foil or copper filings are thrown into 
chlorine gas, when they burn w r ifch the evolution of a red 
light. If hydrogen chloride be passed over hot copper contained 

1 Ktum, B? r„ 1SA4, 17, 2tm. 1 Comp, rend., 1844, 18* 102. 

■ 185. 1 Prtubnc.^^w^.imne, 1440. 

6 Conwkwittwi* flfiti Frprrimtnts uboat the On#fit oj Qualities and Forint, 

im. 
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in a glass tube this compound is formed, and is seen to condense 
in transparent drops (WGhler)* It may readily be prepared on 
a large scale by a number of methods, all of which consist 
eventually in the reduction of cupric to cuprous chloride. For 
this purpose a mixture of copper and cupric oxide may be 
boiled with strong hydrochloric acid, or a hydrochloric acid 
solution of cupric chloride with copper; the metallic copper 
may he replaced by zinc dust or the cupric chloride by a 
mixture of cupric sulphate and sodium chloride, and the 
reduction may also be effected by sulphur dioxide- Tn all coses 
the cuprous chloride remains dissolved in the excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, but separates out when the solution is poured into 
a large bulk of water as a heavy white crystalline precipitate 
which may be purified by washing- It crystallises from hot 
hydrochloric acid in white te trailed ra, lias a ap* gr, of 3*7, and 
melts at about 434 Q t solidifying to a brown ma.ss. 

On exposure to light the moist substance quickly assumes a 
dirty violet tint, but if dried m absence of air and light, it 
only assumes a faint yellow colour on exposure* When allowed 
to remain n moist air it absorbs oxygen and is converted into 
green cupric oxychloride, 3Cu0,(bCl 2 , , iH 2 0, 1 whilst repeated 
treatment with water in the presence of air converts it into 
cuprous oxide and cupric chloride. 2 Jf treated with water in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen or carbon dioxide, the chlorine 
passes completely into solution and a red residue of copper and 
cuprous oxide is obtained (Grftgcr). 

Cuprous chloride readily dissolves in ammonia, forming, if 
air be completely excluded, a colourless solution which rapidly 
turns blue in the air owing to the absorption of oxygen and 
formation of cupric salts; this reaction has been used as a 
means of estimating the dissolved oxygen in water.® 

Cuprous Chloride and Carbon Monoxide ,—Cuprous chloride 
dissolves readily in hydrochloric acid, and this solution as well 
as the ammoniacal solution absorbs carbon monoxide, forming 
an unstable compound which separates out in nacreous scales 
when the concentrated solution is saturated with the gas, or 
when a thin paste of cuprous chloride and hydrochloric acid 
is saturated with carbon monoxide and water then added* 4 

1 Griigur, Zeit awg. Gtam-* 1001, 2ft, 154. 

1 Lewi and Whatmongh, Jou rw- Chem, $oc+ r 18P8, 7& MI>. 

a Ramsay and Hornfmy, Soc. Chtm. Ind. t 1001* 80, 1071. 

* Jones, Amer. Chi m. J , 181)9, 287* 
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Under certain conditions, a crystallised compound corresponding 
to SCuCIjCOJIjjO is obtained. 1 

Cuprous Chloride and Acetylene ,—When acetylene is passed 
into a solution of cuprous chloride in potassium chloride 
acidified with hydrochloric acid a red precipitate having the 
composition (CuCl) 2J C 2 ir 2 is formed. If the solution is neutral 
the precipitate has the composition UjJJ^CuCl^Ci^O or 
CjlT^CuClhKCl]^ according to the conditions of the experiment. 2 

The solution of cuprous chloride in ammonia absorbs 
acetylene, forming a blood-red precipitate of cuprous acetylide, 
(Hi a (I a of CugOgjlTgO, which is very explosive. 3 On addition of 
acids to this compound it is decomposed with evolution of 
acetylene, and has been used as a moans of preparing pure 
acetylene (Voh L, p. 71)0). Ammoniacal cuprous chloride also 
absorbs other hydrocarbons of the acetylene series. 

Cif pro i rs Ihott r ide, (■ u 1 Sr, is formed w i tl i ign i tion wh e n 
bromine is brought into contact with copper heated below a 
red heat. It forms a brownish crystalline mass which turns 
blue on exposure to sunlight, and has a specific gravity of 1-72. 

(Urpro'fS Iodide, Oul, ■■■ This is the only known iodide of 
copper. Tt is obtained by the direct combination of the twu 
(dements when heated together, nr when copper is dissolved in 
a hot concentrated solution of hydriodio acid. If potassium 
iodide be added to a solution of a cupric salt, cuprous iodide is 
precipitated, half the iodine being liberated. Tile production 
of iodine can be prevented by the previous addition of sulphurous 
acid or ferrous sulphate: 

2CuS0 4 f aFeSO^-j- 2K1 2Cul j- Fe a (S0 4 ) a | K a SO. l+ 

A convenient way of preparing cuprous iodide is to heat 
copper foil, torn into shreds, in a porcelain crucible and to add 
iodoform in small quantities at a time. A violent reaction 
takes place, violet clouds of iodine are evolved, and, on cooling, 
the copper is coveted with a black scale which readily peels off, 
leaving a clean copper surface. This black scale consists of 
about b8 per cent, of cupTOUS iodide, and contains a little 
carbon and copper oxide. 4 The copper may then be reheated 
with iodoform until all is converted into tlio iodide. 

i BerthuLot, Ann, Chim> Phys.* 1001, [7], 23, 32. 

3 Cliawmteloii, Compt. rend., tttQl, 132, 1480. 

a Kolaer, Amer. Uhtm. J., 1892, 14 , 285, Swaluo HchoilMr, Ber., 1008, 
41 , 3810 . 

1 Lean and Whntmough, Jvum, Chctn. &tx., 1838, 73, 140, 
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Cuprous iodide is a white crystalline powder which undergoes 
little alteration on exposure to and has a specific gravity 
of 5«Gfi3 at 15 0 . 1 It melts at G23°, solidifying again to form 
a brown mass, which yields a green powder* It is almost 
insoluble in water, 1 part dissolving in 233,000 pa its of water. 
’When cuprous iodide is heated with cupric chloride (or bromide) 
it is converted into cuprous chloride (or bromide). 2 

Cuprous Sulphuk, Cu 2 8, occurs in nature as clialcocitc, 
copper-glance, or vitreous copper, in rhombic six-shied tablets or 
prisms having a blackish lead-grey streak and a metallic lustre, 
which is often tarnished green or blue. As produced artificially 
from copper and sulphur in the vacuum furnace, it has a specific 
gravity of 5-TNG, 25°/^, melts at 1130’ ± T, and does not 
dissociate below 1200°. The sulphides formed by fusing copper 
and sulphur together under ordinary conditions arc variable in 
composition and arc really solid solutions of cuprous and cupric 
sulphides. Similar products result when cuprous sulphide is 
heated in hydrogen sulphide or sulphur vapour, and for this 
reason the melting points under these conditions arc 10UG U and 
1057° respectively. Cuprous .sulphide is dimorphous, the inver¬ 
sion temperature being 01°. 3 

The black substance left when copper is dissolved in sulphuric 
acid is staled to be cuprous sulphide. 4 

Cuprous Stdphikj CUgSOgJIjiO. This salt is obtained by 
passing sulphur dioxide into a hot solution of cuprous acetate in 
acetic acid, and separates as a heavy white precipitate consisting 
of microscopic nacreous plates* It combines with the alkali 
sulphites, forming a number of double wilts which are colourless 
crystalline compounds* The double salt, (Nir^J^Sf^^Cn^SO^, 
when heated yields a bright red powder or scales of cupro- 
cupric sulphite, 0n 2 f40 3> CuS0 3 ,211, A dark red crystalline 
precipitate of cupro-cupric sulphite is also obtained in the Neill 
process (p. 430). 

Colourless crystals of the double salt, Cu a S0 3 ,Na a N0 3 ,12lI 2 0, 
are deposited from aqueous solutions of cupric sulphate and 
sodium sulphite kept in a closed, vessel at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature, 5 

Cuprous Sulphate, Cu^O*, is obtained by heating powdered 

1 Spring* Jftr, trav. rJtim. f lftOI, £0, 70. 

a Earbinri, Atft It Araid. Linen, J007, [fij, 6, i., 52$. 

■* Posnjitk, Altai, arid JfTwwin, Unworn rc Otttloyy, 1EIJ5, 10, 401, 

* Adiu, Ptw. 6'Aero, A'w,. im , 133. 

* itaubigny, Compt. rend., 1012, 164, 434, 701. 
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cuprous oxide with methyl sulphate at 150° until methyl ether 
ceases to he evolved : 

+ i\0 Cu 2 S0 4 -]- (CHJ # 0. 

The salt is obtained as a greyish white powder which should be 
washed in other, excluding air, and dried in a vacuum. When 
dry, it is stable in dry air, hut is immediately decomposed by 
water with the development of heat, forming cupric sulphate and 
copper, Tt oxidises at 200 J , yielding CuOjCuSO*. 1 

Cuprous Nitride, Cu 3 N- Nitrogen gas does not act upon red- 
hot copper, but ammonia is decomposed into its elements when 
]>asscd over the hot metal, the copper being rendered spongy 
and brittle, and losing its metallic lustre. This alteration in the 
metal seems to point to the form at inn and subsequent decom¬ 
position of a nitride which is only stable within a short range 
of temperature.* The nitride may be obtained by heating 
precipitated cuprous oxide in a current of ammonia gas, when 
a dark green powder is formed which contains 03 per cent, 
of cuprous nitride, 3 When potassainide is added to a solution 
of copper nitrate in liquid ammonia, an olive-green precipitate 
is produced* If this precipitate be heated to 100° in a vacuum, 
nitrogen is evolved, and cuprous nitride remains as a black 
amorphous mm The reaction is represented thus : 

3Uu(N0 3 ) a -I GKNfJ a - Cu 3 X + fiKNO, + 4N1I 3 |- N. 

An intermediate product of the decomposition of the green 
precipitate is cuprous imitle, Cu 2 NII. Potassium animmmeupniet 
t'uNK' 2 ,3Nir 3 , is obtained from cuprous nitride and potassamide 
in liquid ammonia : it forms well defined colourless crystals. 5 
Cuprous nitride is decomposed into its elements at about 3{X)°, 
whilst adds and alkalis hydrolyse it with formation of ammonium 
salts or ammonia, 

Nitrocopper, Cu a N0 2 , a maroon-coloured powder obtained by 
passing pure and dry nitrogen peroxide over finely divided copper 
(obtained by the reduction of copper oxide) at 25-30°, has been 
shown to have no real existence, the observed phenomena being 
probably due to surface formation of anhydrous copper nitrate.* 

1 Kcouuih, Coifipt. rend., 1009, 148, 1105. 

1 fteilby and Henderson, Jauru> Che nk *9oc,, 1901, 79, 1246. 

3 Gant 2 and Bussefct, Bail So c. cW, WOO, [3J T 36, 201. 

1 IS. F. Fitigorald, J. Amer . Chrtn. 1907, 09, 650, 

s Franklin, J, Amer. Chti jt Soc. 7 1912, 34, M0J. 

* Tartar and Semou, J. Amer. ChnH. Soc., 1021, 43, 494; r/, .Saballcr and 
Sentfottiu, C<mpt. rend., LS02 P Hfi, 236; 1893, 119, 766, . 
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Cuprous Phosphide.— Copper and phosphorus unite to form 
cuprous phosphide, Cu 3 P, which yields a series of alloys with 
metallic copper. 1 Alloys containing up to 15 per cent, of 
phosphorus may be prepared by heating copper and phosphorus 
together or by adding phosphorus to molten copper. Alloys 
containing more than 15 per cent, of phosphorus must be prepared 
in dosed vessel^ owing to the volatility of the phosphorus- The 
compound Cu a P (14 per cent, of phosphorus) melts at lG22 a ^ 
and forms a eu tee tic with metallic copper, melting at 707° and 
containing 8'2 per cent, of phosphorus- Cuprous phosphide is 
also formed when phosphine is passed over heated cuprous 
chloride or precipitated copper at 180-200°, or over cold 
moist precipitated cuprous oxide, when it is obtained as a grey 
amorphous powder which oxidises in oxygen, very slowly at 
ordinary temperatures, rapidly and with incandescence at 100°, 
forming phosphorus pentoxidc and copper.* 

A black powder of the composition Ou s P 2 ,H a O is obtained 
when phosphine is psissed into a solution of copper sulphate. 4 

Cuprous Cj/anidc, CuCN,“AVhen a solution of potassium 
cyanide is added to a solution of copper sulphate a red pro- 
cipitate of cupric cyanide is first formed; when the liquid is 
boiled cyanogen gas is given off and a white precipitate of 
cuprous cyanide deposited. This same compound is formed by 
the action of potassium cyanide on cuprous chloride, and dis¬ 
solves in an excess of the reagent. It may also be formed by 
heating copper acetate with aqueous ammonia in a sealed tube 
for two hours at 180°, when a colourless liquid is obtained con¬ 
taining in suspension finely divided copper and cuprous cyanide 
in crystalline plates,^ Cuprous cyanide forma a number of double 
compounds with other cyanides, 6 
Cuprous Thioctpinale, CuCNS.—Potassium thiocyanate gives 
a black precipitate of cupric thiocyanate when added to a 
solution of copper sulphate. This on long standing and washing 
is converted into white cuprous thiocyanate- If a reducing 
agent such as ferrous sulphate or sulphur dioxide be present 
the white compound is at once precipitated. This reaction is 
often employed for the quantitative separation of copper from 
other metals and also for the separation of thiocyanates. 

1 Heyn wtd Bauer, ZtiL anorg. Chem<, 1907, 52, 129, 

1 Huntington and Besot, JVatui, Faraday tSac. t 1908,4, 51. 

1 Rubdnovitflh, CompL retut, 1999, 128, 1308* * Ibid rt 127, 270, 

1 Vittenet, BvU, Soc, cJtim-, 1909, [3], 21, 2G1. 

1 Grotitouttn tnd vu der Jortt, Zvii. a nary. Chan,, 1903, 43* M, 
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Cupric Compounds. 

2 ia Cupric Hydride, CuH^.—This compound is obtained, 
according to Bartlett and Merrill, 1 by the action of heat on 
cuprous hydride. When freshly prepared it is a reddish-brown 
spongy mass, which changes after a time to a chocolate powder. 
It acts as a strong reducing agent, converting potassium 
chlorate in solution into the chloride, and the nitrate to nitrite 
and ammonia. 

Citjwic Fluoride } CuF a .—When cupric oxide is dissolved in 
hydrofluoric acid and the solution evaporated, blue crystals 
having the composition CuF a ,5II 2 0,5}lF separate out, 2 They 
are sparingly soluble in water, and arc decomposed at 100" 
with separation of the oxyfluoride, CuF(OlI). When heated 
with ammonium fluoride in a current of carbon dioxide, the 
crystals yield the anhydrous fluoride as a white amorphous 
powder, which becomes crystalline at 500 15 in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen fluoride.® 

Cupric Cktoridcj OuClj, is formed when metallic copper is 
burnt in an excess of chlorine, or when the hydrated crystalline 
chloride is heated. The anhydrous salt may be prepared by 
adding a largo excess of concentrated sulphuric acid very 
slowly to a solution of cupric chloride, care being taken that the 
temperature does not rise sulliciently high to decompose the 
chloride, when it separates out as a yellow precipitate* 4 Cupric 
chloride prepared from copper is a dark liver-coloured powder 
winch on heating is converted iuto cuprous chloride with 
loss of chlorine. It readily dissolves in water, forming a 
green liquid; this is obtained also by dissolving the oxide 
or carbonate in hydrochloric acid. Greenish-blue rhombic 
prisms or needles having the composition CuCl ai 2H a O separate 
out on evaporation. 

The solution saturated at 17° contains 75*6 parts of the 
anhydrous salt in 100 of water, and has an emerald-green 
colour, which on dilution with water changes to bluish-green. 
It is very deliquescent and is soluble in alcohol, the solution 
burning with a fine green flame and giving a characteristic 
channelfed-space spectrum. 

1 Amer. Chsm. J. t ISM. 17, ISA. 

1 Bolmi + ZtiL anpry. Chita, t lWJfl, 43, 3!M, 
a Uopfonc. CWpjL tend., 1393, I16k 1446, 

* Viard, CompL rend., 1002,136, 168. 
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Brmc Cupric Chloride, f>r Foster Oxjfriilondc, Ou-jO^CJ^H^O — 
2C u(j, Chi UI E , 41^0. This compound forms a pale blue precipitate 
whim caustic potash is added to an excess of a solution of cupric 
chloride. "When it b heated it loses water and is converted into 
a brown or blackish powder, and when moistened, this takes up 
three molecules of water, and changes again to a green colour* 

When a solution of cupric chloride is mixed with cupric 
hydroxide, or when caustic potash is added to the solution of 
the former salt ill quantity insufficient to ensure complete pre¬ 
cipitation, a compound having the composition Cu^OjCl^HjO 
is til row n down. This substance occurs native m the form of 
a green sand composed of small rhombic prisms found at 
Atacama, as well as in Peru, Bolivia, and other places, and 
hence termed atacamitc. According to Pield, this mineral is 
at the present day being formed on the south coast of Chili 
by tlic action of sea-water on copper pyrites. The same emu- 
pound may be artificially obtained in the crystalline state by 
healing common salt with an ammoniacal solution of copper 
sulphate to 100° (Debray) h the act ion being : 

GN1L> { iCiiSO* | 2SaCH-3If a O-- 

:Hnti 4 )*so 4 H- Cu 4 0 3 Cl a + Na^0 4 * 

Tliis compound is also formed when a solution of copper 
sulphate is boiled with a small quantity of blenching powder 
solution; the product obtained occurs in commerce as a light, 
blight green powder, used in the arts as a pigment, and known 
under the name of lirunswick greet). On heating it loses water 
and becomes black, but regains the green colour on moistening. 
Other oxychlorides of copper also arc known, some being 
minerals and others artificial products, Oupric chloride also 
unites with other chlorides, forming crystalline double salts. 

Cuptic Perchlorate, CufClO^, crystallises with 4 U 2 0 or 8H S () 
and is very deliquescent and readily soluble in water. 1 

Cupric Bromide, CuBr^—When cupric oxide is dissolved in 
hydrobromic add and tile solution allowed to stand in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, the anhydrous bromide separates out in 
dark crystals very similar to those of iodine* These are very 
deliquescent, and on heating in absence of air decompose into 
cuprous bromide and bromine* 

Cupric Sulphide, CuS, occurs in nature as covcllite or indigo* 
copper, occurring sometimes in hexagonal crystals but more 
1 Salvador!, Com,, 1012, 42, [1J* 4&*- 
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frequently In the massive state as at Mansfeld, mi Vesuvian lavaa, 
and in (Mi, It has a semi-metallic lustre and an indigo-blue 
colour, and a specific gravity of 4'G. It is prepared artificially 
by heating cuprous sulphide with flowers of sulphur to a tempera¬ 
ture not above that of boiling sulphur (Tfittojf). It may also 
be prepared by triturating finely-powdered cuprous sulphide in 
a mortar with cold strong nitric acid until the action ceases; 
the powder is then washed, cupric sulphide remaining behind, 1 
It may likewise be obtained as a blackish-brown precipitate by 
passing a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas into a solution of 
a cupric salt. The (inely-dtvided moist precipitate easily oxidises 
on exposure to the air* When cupric sulphide is gently heated 
in absence of air or in a current of hydrogen, it decomposes into 
sulphur and cuprous sulphide; this method is often used for the 
estimation of the metal (Rose). 

Several ^lyaulphidrs uf copper have been described having 
the formula t-u^K^ Cu.jS ri , Uu^Sr,, and These are all 

unstable bodies, which, on keeping, slowly decompose into cupric 
sulphide and sulphur. 

Cupric Sulphite, CuK0 lr - This salt, commonly termed 
copper sulphate, copper vitriol, or blue vitriol, has long been 
known, being found in solution in the drainage water of copper 
mines. It was for a long time confounded with green vitriol or 
iron sulphate, this being partially due to the fact that both 
frequently occur in the same drainage water, and are capable 
of crystallising together. In the works attributed to Basil 
Valentine the fact is recognised that both iron and copper 
vitriol can occur together, for he says ; " Venus and Mai’s can be 
brought back into a virtuous vitriol.” The alchemists frequently 
experimented on such mixed vitriols, as they believed that they 
contained the tnatwia pritna employed for the propimt-inn of 
the philosopher’s stone. Thus, in the above mentioned work we 
read, “ where copper and iron are found together gold will not 
bo far distant.” 

The artificial production of copper .sulphate is first described 
by Van 1 felmont in 1644, who obtained it by heating together 
copper and sulphur, and moistening the residue with rain-water. 
Ulauber in 1648 proved Hint it might bo readily obtained by 
boiling copper with oil of vitriol. 

1 Panulay, Quart. Jottra . Set., 21, 3HU. 

* Conipt, read., LIMXb 130, J"W7- 

1 Koasing, Zeii. anorg^ Cfttm., IttOO, 20, 407. 
vol. n. (i.) u o 
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Copper sulphate is obtained on the large scale chiefly from 
copper pyrites, which is carefully roasted, the copper under 
suitable conditions being oxidised to copper sulphate, whilst 
the iron is chiefly converted into oxide- The residue is lixivi¬ 
ated and the copper sulphate separated by crystallisation. The 
mother-liquors contain both copper and iron sulphates, from 
which the copper may be precipitated by scrap iron* For 
agricultural use the presence of iron in the copper sulphate 
is not injurious, and for sulphate intended for this purpose 
the mother-liquor may be directly cvajvorated. The precipitated 
copper, as well as copper scale ami metallic copper obtained by 
other processes or as scrap, is roasted in reverberatory furnaces 
and the product is treated with dilute sulphuric acid. If the 
copper contains gold or silver it is treated with sulphuric acid 
mixed with its own volume of water, the silver and gold being 
left undisaolved. 

Where argentiferous copper mattes are used, the roasted 
material is added in small quantities to sulphuric acid and digested 
until the solution contains but little free acid. Lead and gold 
remain behind as an insoluble powder, and the clear liquor is 
run into wooden tanks lined with lead, and containing strips of 
copper on which the whole of the silver and part of the arsenic 
and antimony are deposited, whilst the greater portion of the 
bismuth separates as a baste sulphate. The purified copper 
sulphate solution is then crystallised in large lead-lined coolers 
on strips of lead hung up in the liquid- 

The commercial sulphate always contains small quantities of 
iron; this may be removed by bulling the solution with a little 
nitric acid, the ferrous sulphate being thus converted into ferric 
sulphate, which remains in the mother-liquor on rccryslallisation. 

Cupric sulphate is also obtained as a secondary product in 
the refining of silver; the original metal frequently contains 
copper which passes into solution with the silver on treatment 
with sulphuric acid- The silver is then precipitated in the 
metallic form by strips of copper, and pure sulphate remains 
behind* 

Copper sulphate crystallises from warm saturated solutions 
on cooliug in transparent blue triclinic crystals having the 
formula CuS0 4 ,51J 2 0 and a specific gravity of J2-2fL One 
hundred parts of water dissolve, according to Foggialc, as 
follows ; 

At 1(T 20“ 30° 60“ 70° &0* 100 D 
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The salt is insoluble in absolute alcohol and only slightly 
soluble in dilute spirit#. The dehydration ol copper sulphate 
pentahydrate takes place in stages, a trihydrate, OuftO^JHjjO, 
being known* When it is heated for some time to IDO”, the 
hydrate Cuft0 4 ,R 7 0 remains as a bluish-white powder, which 
at a temperature-of from 220° to 2(J0° loses nearly all its water* 
Even at 3GQ°, however, a small amount of water (0*04 per cent.) 
is retained- this is lost only at a temperature at which the salt 
begins to lose sulphur trioxide (Richards), The residue at 2GIT 
Forms a white mass which is extremely hygroscopic, becoming 
blue on absorption of water* This reaction is sometimes used 
for the purpose of ascertaining the presence of water in organic 
liquids, and also for dehydrating them* The anhydrous 
compound may be obtained in the form of grey prismatic needles 
by heating the hydrated sulphate with ammonium sulphate 
out of contact with the flame gases. 1 A period of induction, 3 
interpreted in terms of the relatively high vapour pressure of 
small crystal particles, has been observed iu the dehydration 
of the pentahydrate* 

The anhydrous salt is stable up to 311 but above this tempera¬ 
ture evolution of sulphur dioxide begins* 3 Between 341° and 
021° small quantities of a brown oxy-sult, 8l!uO,3SO.j, are formed. 
Between G2t° and (>70° sulphur dioxide and sulphur trioxide are 
evolved and an orange-coloured oxy-salt, 2CuO,SO. lJ is formed. 
This orange-coloured salt begins to decompose at 704 u , the 
decomposition being incomplete at 850°. 

The anhydrous a# well a# the hydrated sulphate absorbs two 
molecules of hydrogen chloride with evolution of heat and 
formation of cupric chloride and sulphuric acid. The same 
decomposition takes place when copper sulphate is treated with 
an excess of aqueous hydrochloric acid; the temperature falls 
and the salts dissolve with formation of a green liquid which on 
concentration yields crystals of cupric chloride. This reaction of 
copper sulphate is employed for separating hydrochloric acid 
from mixtures of gases, as, for instance, from chlorine, or from 
carbon dioxide which has been prepared by means of hydrochloric 
acid. Copper sulphate is largely used in calico-printing, and in 
the preparation of the pigments of copper, as Schooled green 
and emerald green. It is also used in very laige quantity in the 
process of electro-metallurgy. A crude copper sulphate con- 

i Klobb, Compt. rend., 1802, U4, 830. 

1 Partington, Jpurs, Cflgwi* #«*, B0, 4(Stf. 

* Vimjukoff, J * Rum. Fhytt. Chtm. Sw., 1908 , 41, 088 . 
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taining ferrous sulphate is used in agriculture for preventing 
“ smut ” in seeds. 

Copper forms u series of ba^ic sulphates. When the normal 
sulphate is kept for several hours at a dark-red heat, an amorphous 
orange-yellow powder remains bcliind having the composition 

S°=<oI -£>0, which is decomposed in contact with cold 

water into copper sulphate and an insoluble green basic sulphate, 
CuS0 4j SCu( 0I1J^. By the action of boiling water a salt having 
the composition CuS0 4 ,!iCu(01f)o is formed. These as well, 
as other basic salts are also obtained when a solution of copper 
sulphate is treated under certain conditions with potash or am¬ 
monia. Some occur as minerals; thus brochantitc is a native 
basic sulphate having the formula (hiS0 4 ,3Cu(0H) a> and occurring 
in bright green rhombic tablets, whilst a basic sulphate of com¬ 
position thiSO 4l 2Cu(0ll) a has also been found occurring m 
nature :ls a mass of small green crystals. 1 Tim former can be 
artificially prepared by allowing a piece of porous limestone to 
lie in a solution of copper sulphate. No acid .sulphates of copper 
are known, the only effect of addition of sulphuric acid to the 
system CiijSO„-ir a O being to dehydrate the penfahydrutc 
progressively to the trihydrute, the monohydrate, and the 
anhydrous salt.- 

Wlmn a solution of copper sulphate containing sulphuric 
acid is shaken with metallic copper, some cuprous sulphate is 
formed 3 and equilibrium is set up according to the equation * 

ChiS0 4 -[ Cu--Cu,S0 4 . 

The amount of cuprous sulphate produced increases with the 
temperature and the concentration; thus at 100° in a solution 
containing originally one gram-molecule per litre of cupric 
sulphate, the concentration of the cuprous sulphate is 1/82 of 
that of the cupric salt, when equilibrium has been attained. 

A double sulphate of capjier and sodium, Na^O^Cu&O^ry), 
is known (FooteJ. 

Cupric Sekrnlr, Cu8e0 jp closely resembles the sulphate, and 
crystallises from aqueous solution as the pentahydrate, which is 
converted to the trihydrate on treatment with acetone and loses 

1 Cewo md ButtgcnUch, Ann. tfuf. Rtlgiqu f, 1SD7, S4, Butt., p. >|i. 
Sea aUo Ernicn, fioc. Chem. h irf. r 19J2, 3I P 313; Young and Steam, Amcr. 

chv*. Sue*, lyifi, 38 , mi. 

1 Frtoto, J, Iwl. Ettg, Che m. p 1019, II, 629. 

a ,AboJ p Ztit. a norq. Chetn,, J90J h 26, 3fiJ, 
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4H a O at 104° to form the monohydrate. The salt ig completely 
dehydrated at 330-2li5 a and is then stable up to 29GV It 
forms with the alkali sclenates a aeries of double salts of the type 
lUSeO^CuScO^G JT a Q. 2 

Cupric Nitrate, CtJ(N0 3 ) a% ■ -Til his Dt\ fimiist novi$ philosa- 
jiftiritiy published in 1018, 1 dauber mentions the fact that the 
solution of copper in nitric acid on evaporation,leaves a green 
residue, and Boyle in lfifil observed that crystals could be obtained 
from the solution, and that these had the power of colouring the 
«Hame of a spirit-lamp green. Iu order to prepare copper nitrate, 
copper scale or copper oxide is dissolved in dilute nitric acid 
and the solution evaporated to crystallisation. In this way fine 
blue prismatic crystals, having the composition Cii(N"0 3 ) 2 ± h' 1 f ] a O p 
are obtained which melt at 114-5*, possess a caustic metallic 
taste, and cauterise the skill. This hydrate is stable iu contact 
with its solution from its melting point to 2To\ when it form* the 
hexuhydrate, which in its turn passes at about — 20* into a 
hydrate with 9li 2 0. The hydrated salt when heated loses nitric 
arid, a basic salt of the com|Hisition Cu(N0 3 ) 2l llCu(0nj 3 being 
formed, (lopper nitrate is deliquescent and very soluble in 
water, and is deposited as a line crystalline powder when its 
concentrated solution is mixed with nitric acid of specific gravity 
1-522, 5 This suit, owing to the ease with which it is decomposed, 
possesses strong oxidising properties. If some crystals of it 
are wrop|N 3 d up in tinfoil and rubbed, decomposition begins, 
often accompanied by a rise of temperature sufficient to cause 
emission of sparks. If a solution of copper nitrate is evaporated 
with (me of ammonium nitrate, decomposition takes place at a 
certain degree of concentration attended with violent detonations, 
f topper nitrate hi used as an oxidising agent in the processes of 
dyeing and calico-printing, especially iu the production of 
catechu-brow m and of some xtnim colours containing logwood. 

Anhydrous copper nitrate 4 is prepared by the action of nitric 
anhydride, or a solution of this in nitric acid, on hydrated salts 
of copper. It is a white powder, is very deliquescent, and 
decomposes at 155*. 

Cupric Nitritei Cu(N0 2 )j, is prepared in solution by double 
decomposition between (u) cupric sulphate and barium nitrite 

1 DvmiiH mid Kollcr, J. Amer. hW., 1018, 4I ( 

1 Vutton, l f r&c. Ray. Roc, f 1920, 98, [4], 07. 

1 Uumming and GenwolL Proc. Roy, Sac. Afrfiii., 1912. 32, 4. 

1 tern1 3 jiud hlarlin, RuU. iV«r. cAjmi., 1909, [4J, 5, 1004, 
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ot {b) between cupric chloride and silver nitrite. The solution 
obtained in this manner is bright grass green in colour. Accord* 
ing to Hampe, 1 it evolves nitric oxide even in the cold, whilst 
Berzelius states that it absorbs oxygen from the air and is slowly 
converted into nitrate. When the solution is evaporated under 
diminished pressure over sulphuric acid, nitric oxide is evolved; 
the residue is insoluble in water, is bluish-green in colour, and 
consists of a mixture of nitrite and nitrate. 3 

Cupric Phoft])liide t Cu a P 2 , is formed when phosphine is passed 
over rupric chloride or when phosphorus is boiled with a cupric 
salt. It, is a black powder, or, when prepared at a high tempera¬ 
ture, a greenish-black metallic mass, which, when ignited in 
hydrogen, is converted into cuprous phosphide. 

Nwttial Cupric PJiO^phaf^ Ci] 3 (F0 4 ) 2 ,3lI 2 0, is best obtained 
by dissolving the carbonate in dilute phosphoric acid and heating 
the solution to 70°, when a fine blue crystalline powder is de¬ 
posited. On heating this with water in clewed tubes it decom¬ 
poses into phosphoric acid and a basic sali i OuPO^OuOH (DebrayJ, 
or Cu 3 (PO 4 ) 1!> 0uOjI 2 O, a which latter occurs in nature as libcthe- 
nitc. The artificial compound crystallises in rhombic prisms, 
and Ubethenite in dark olive-green prisms having a waxy lustre. 
The same compound also occurs in the massive state. Another 
basic copper phosphate is the mineral phosphochalcite, or 
pseudomalachitei this occurs in triclinic emerald-green crystals 
having the composition POjfCirOII);,. Other basic phosphates of 
eopjHir are known. 

Cupper Arsenides. -Copper anti arsenic combine in several pro¬ 
portions, whilst certain copper arsenides are found as minerals; 
thus whitneyite, Cu fl .\s, occurs as a bluish-red or greenish- 
white amorphous or crystalline malleable substance found in 
Michigan, and also in California and Arizona. Algodtmite, 
Ch^Ah, found in Ohili ami Lake Superior, possesses a ailvcr- 
white or steel-grey lustre; and domeykite, Cu^As, found at 
Portage Jjukc, has a tin-white to steel-grey colour. According 
to Keinach, the grey deposit obtained when metallic copper is 
placed in a solution of arsenious oxide in hydrochloric acid has 
the composition Cu fi As a , and this on heating is converted into 
Cu 3 As. When arsenic vapour mixed with carbon dioxide or some 
other inert gas is passed over copper heated to the boiling point of 

1 iSti3 t 125. 34ft. 

1 Kiy, Jtmrn. Cha ft. So?., IJW)V T 81 T 1405. 

* Cavern and Hill, J. Soc. CKem. Ind., 1B07, 18, 2D, 
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sulphur, the arsenide Cu^As^ is formed and this, when the 
temperature is raised, is transformed into Cu^As. 1 The freezing 
point curve of copper and arsenic also points to the formation 
of throe two arsenides* 2 When arsine is passed over dry cupric 
chloride the compound Cu^As^ is formed, 

Ctrpric Anemic, CuIIAsO^, was first obtained by fteheele by 
precipitating a solution of potassium arsenitu with copper sub 
pliatc, and is still prepared by the same process. It is a siskin- 
green precipitate, which is known as a pigment under the name 
•of Schede'ti grem. The salt forms a blue-coloured solution in 
caustic potasli wliich is quickly decomposed on heating, with 
separation of copper oxide. 

A rxmalcs of Copper. -These salts correspond closely to the 
phosphates and several basic salts occur in the mineral kingdom. 
The ortftarsenate, Cu^AsOJ^SJHjjO, is obtained as a blue amor¬ 
phous powder by heating together copper nitrate and calcium 
arsenate* Olivenite, CuAs0 4 ,CuJIO, crystallises in olive-green 
or brown rhombic prisms, and can be obtained artificially by 
heating a solution of the ortharscnate to 100°, 
nmoclnsito, As0 4 (CuH0);j t forms dark green monoclinic 
prism* possessing a pearly or vitreous to resinous lustre. 

Carbonates of Copper. - We are only acquainted with basic 
copper carbonates. Of these, two occur in large quantity in the 
mineral kingdom. Malachite, CuC0 3 ,Cu( 0H) 3 , forms mono- 
dim o, frequently twin, crystals which are rarely perfectly 
developed, simple crystals being seldom found* It also occurs 
massive with botryoidal or stalactitie surface, often fibrous and 
frequently granular or earthy. Its colour is a bright green, and 
it* specific gravity varies from 3-7 to 4*01. Union malachite 
accompanies other ores of copper, occurring especially in the 
Urals, at Chessy in France, in Cornwall and Cumberland in 
England, and at the copper mines of NiHclme-Tagilsk. The 
fibrous varieties are frequently deposited in different coloured 
layers which take a high polish, and from these masses vases 
and other ornamental articles are manufactured. Crystals of 
malachite can be obtained artificially by allowing a piece of 
porous limestone to lie in a solution of copper nitrate having a 
specific gravity of M, until the stone becomes covered with basic 
nitrate, and then bringing it into a solution of sodium carbonate 

1 granger, Campl. rend., 1003, 136, J397. 

* Richards, Her., 1808, 31, See also Friedrich, Afetolfortfie, 1908, 5, 

629. 
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having a specific gravity of 1-04, when after a few days malachite 
crystJLls are formed (Becqucrel). 

Verdigris, or copper rust, formed by the joint action of air 
and water on copper possesses the same composition as malachite. 

Azuritc or Azure Copper Ore, 3(hiCO;j,{hi(OH) a , occurs together 
with malachite and other copper ores in shining monoclinic 
tablets or short prisms, and also as an amorphous or earthy mass 
having a dark azurc-blue colour. It possesses a .specific gravity 
of T5 to 3-83. If crystallised copper nitrate be heated with 
pieces of chalk under a pressure of from 3 to 4 atmospheres a 
crystalline warty mass of azuritc is formed (Debray). Azuritc 
dissolves in a hot solution of sodium bicarbonate and the solution 
on boiling dejiosits a green powder of malachite. 

Commercial basic carbonates of copper contain from GO- -80 
per cent. CuG and in this respect approximate to the composition 
of aznrite: they contain, however, much less carbon dioxide 
tlmn either malachite or azuritc. ft is apparently impossible 
to prepare basic carbonates of definite composition by simple 
treatment of copper sulphate solution with sodium carbonate 
or sodium hydrogen carbonate, liy using both precipitant* and 
subjecting the precipitate to special treatment a definite basic 
salt is obtained of the composition 2Cii(X> 3 ,OCii(011 )*. 1 

Silicates of Copfter. -Two silicates of copper occur a* minerals. 
Jhopfase or wi irift hi eiyppcr t 11 ^Ou Si 0^, is fou nd i ri cm m pat't 
limestone in the Kirghesc Steppes and also in Siberian gold- 
washings. It forms emerald‘green hexagonal crystals (class 17, 
p, 209), having a specific gravity of 

Chrysocolfo, fr^uSiO^UX 1 , exists iw a bluish botryoidal mass 
occurring with other copper ores. The name of chrysneolla 
occurs in old writers and serves to describe the most diverse 
bodies. The word priginally was used to signify the substance 
employed for soldering gold (xptwvv, gold, and xoWdw, to 
cement); this, being prepared from mine, was probably micro- 
cosmic salt, which became coloured blue in the act of soldering 
gold to copper or brass. The word then came to l# used for any 
green or blue substance, especially such as contained copper; 
the confusion thus created was that all blue or green minerals, 
euch as emerald and malachite, as well as substances which were 
employed for soldering, were termed rhryencolla. Rrochant, in 

1 Dimn[cliff arid Lftl* Jonnt. Chm. Soe. T 1&1B, 113. 718; cf. I'kkorinp, Proc, 
Chfim.Soc,, 1000.25,1W; Crnptr. Zrit. atiorg. CAew.. 1000. 24, 127; Fmnen, 
J . So* Chcm. /nr/,, 1012. 31.312. 
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the year 1808, first proposed to confine the use of the name to 
this particular mineral* 

When copper oxides are heated with silica, silicates are formed. 
These arc found in various slags obtained during the treatment 
of copper ores, especially in converter and refinery slags, They 
are readily reduced by carbon in the presence of oxide of iron 
and arc decomposed by iron sulphide and by metallic iron at 
furnace temperatures. 

Ammoniac at, i'uMronNos ov (oppkr. 

211 liy the action of ammonia on both cuprous and cupric 
salts, a large number of compounds have been obtained the em¬ 
pirical formulas of which show' that combination has taken place 
between the copper salt and a varying number of molecules of 
ammonia. As to the manner in which the combi nation takes 
place, and the exact constitutionthe products, very little is 
at present bn own, and they are usually formulated as additive 
compounds or in accordance with Werner a co-ordination the* ry. 
Many other metals form similar series of ammoniacal derivatives, 
these being often more complex than in the case of copper, 
as for example those of cobalt and platinum. The compounds 
appear to be formed chiefly by the metals occurring in the middle 
of Mendeleev’s double periods (p. 151). 

The animoniueal cuprous compounds arc colourless when pure, 
but very readily undergo oxidation, yielding the corresponding 
ammoniacal cupric salts, which usually have a deep blue colour 
and yield solutions of the same colour. The most important oF 
these arc the derivatives of cupric chloride and sulphate. 

Cuprous Ammonium SidpJtafc. -Colourless crystals of the Com¬ 
position Cu^tVNiyy) have been obtained ky passing a weak 
electric current through a strongly ammoniacal solution of cupric 
sulphate. 1 In moist air this substance changes rapidly to copper 
and a cupric compound. 

The compound Cn 2 SO h 4NH 3 is precipitated as a white crystal- 
line powder on the addition of alcohol to a solution of cuprous 
o.dde and ammonium sulphate in aqueous ammonia at 50° in 
an atmosphere of hydrogen* 2 

Cupric Chloride and Amman ia .--Anhydrous cupric chloride 
absorbs ammonia, increasing in bulk and forming a blue powder 

1 Fnc rater And Btankrnberp, Jkr.t 1900, till* 4420. 
z BoukaL, Compi. rend .„ 146, 7G. 
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having the composition CuCl 2l 6Nir 3 ; this gradually dissociates 
first* into CuC3 3J 4N[I aj and then further to Cud^N!!^ 1 

When ammonia is passed into a hot saturated solution of 
cupric chloride a dark blue solution is formed, which, on cooling, 
deposits small dark blue octahedra or pointed tetragonal prisms 
of wtprammonium chloride, CuCl S) 4NH 3 ,2H a 0. a It is converted 
at K)f>° into CuC1 h , 2NH 3 , which is a green powder, and on further 
heating decomposes as follows : 

G(CuCl a 2NH 3 ) =- GCnCl -j- fiNH.Cl -f +NH 3 -{- N a , 

Water converts it into cuprammonium chloride, ammonium 
chloride, and a basic cupric chloride having the composition 
Cud a ,40vi0 f fUr a 0. 

Cupric Sulphate and Ant mania t - -When a solution of copper 
sulphate is treated with ammonia a basic sulphate is first 
thrown down. On further addition of ammonia this dissolves to 
a deep pure blue liquid containing cupmmmmum sulphate, 
diS0 r 4N]f yi H a 0, which was first described by Stisser in 1G93 
as an arranim epihpticum, and afterwards termed cuprum 
ammoniacafr. In order to obtain this compound in fine crystals 
a layer of strong alcohol is poured on to the concentrated aqueous 
solution and the whole allowed to stand : in this way very long 
and thin transparent azure'blue rhombic prisms are deposited. 
These cm exposure to the air lose ammonia and are gradually 
transformed into ammonium sulphate and basic copper sulphate. 
Heated gently to ISO 1 * an apple'green powder of the composition 
CupS 0 4 ,2NU 3 is obtained. Anhydrous copper sulphate absorbs 
dry ammonia gas with evolution of heat, forming a fine blue 
powder consisting of CuS0 1 ,5NH 3> which, like the foregoing 
compound, on heating to 200° forms the compound CuS0 4 ,NH $ 
{Graham). ( 


Detection ani> Estimation of Copper. 

£12 The halogen compounds and nitrate of copper colour the 
nonduminous gas flame green, and the same coloration is obtained 
from the other salts when mixed with a chloride ot moistened 
with hydrochloric acid* 

The spectrum of this flame is a banded one containing a large 

1 Bouzat, C<mpt. rend,, 190* 135, 292; Ann>Chim> Phye>, 1903, [7], E0 t 
305, 

1 Subtatimi, jIaa. CAm, Farm,, 1897, S8, 337. 
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number of lines, of which two ill the violet, lying between the 
rubidium and cummin lines, are the most characteristic. The 
spark spectrum of cupric chloride is also rich in lines and contains 
very bright lines in the green (Lecoq dc lioisbaudran). When 
borax is moistened with any copper salt and heated in the 
oxidising flame a bead is obtained which, when hot, is green, 
and when cold possesses a blue colour; in the ^educing flame, 
especially with the addition of a small quantity of tin or a tin 
compound, the bead becomes red and opaque with separation of 
cuprous oxide or metallic copper. Copper salts arc thrown 
down by sulphuretted hydrogen in the form of a brownish-black 
precipitate of cupric sulphide, (JuS, which is slightly soluble in 
ammonium sulphide, but not in freshly prepared potassium or 
sodium sulphide. The precipitated sulphide dissolves readily 
in warm dilute nitric acid, forming a clear blue solution which 
assumes a fine dark blue colour on the addition of ammonia. 
Copper can also easily be detected by the reduction to the red 
metallic bead on charcoal before the blowpipe, or upon the charred 
end of a match (liunsen's test). 

Copper is estimated quantitatively cither as oxide, sulphide, 
or metal. For the purpose of estimating it as oxide, the boiling 
solution of the copper salt is treated with a slight excess of 
pure potash or soda, the precipitate repeatedly washed by 
decantation with boiling water, then thrown on te a filter, again 
washed, dried, and ignited. 

Very satisfactory results arc obtained by the electrolytic 
deposition of the metal, this method being especially advan¬ 
tageous where a large number of determinations have to be 
made daily, as is the case in a copper works. The copper 
solution may be electrolysed in a platinum basin, which acts ns 
the cathode, the anode being a platinum wire. The copper is 
thus deposited on the basin; it is washed by decantation with 
water, then with a little alcohol, dried, and weighed together 
with the fared basin. IJy using revolving electrodes stronger 
currents may be employed and the copper obtained as a coherent 
deposit in a shorter time. 

Copper is often estimated volumetrically by adding potassium 
iodide to a solution of the sulphate, and estimating the iodine 
liberated by titration with standard sodium thiosulphate, or by 
the titration of the ammoniacal solutions of the copper salts 
with potassium cyanide solution. 

Atomic Weight of Copper .—By the reduction of precipitated 
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copper oxide with hydrogen Remdiua 1 * 3 obtained the number 
G3-30, whilst Erdmann and Marchand * hy the same method 
obtained the number fifHG. Ifampc,® by the reduction of the 
oxide and by the electrolysis of pure copper sulphate, obtained 
a number almost identical with that of llrrwduiK, viz., 63-31. 
The careful experiments of Richards have shown that all those 
numbers arc to<? low, the error being due to the fact that copper 
oxide contains occluded nitrogen and oxygen, and that copper 
sulphate cannot, as previously supposed, be completely de¬ 
hydrated at 2 oI> J . Richards therefore determined the atomic 
weight by the analysis of pure cupric bromide, the amount of 
silver required for complete decomposition of the bromide and 
also the weight of the silver bromide formed being ascertained. 
The average of the results gave the mnuber 63-57 for the 
atomic weight of copper, From the sulphate he obtained the 
number 63-55. 1 Shiimpton * has determined electmlytically the 
atomic, weight of copper relative to silver obtaining a 

final mean value of 63h63, which agrees well with the number 
63'-57 now accepted (1033). 


SILVER {ARGENTUM), Ag - 10788. At No, 47, 

213 Silver fni£ been known from the earliest times, and the 
oldest names by which it wjis designated referred to its bright 
white colour; thus in the Hebrew, Keseph, the rout signifies 
to be pale, whilst the (ireek word fipyepn?, is derived from 
tlpyoq, shining. The alchemists termed silver Luna or Diana, 
and it is often represented by the symbol of the crescent moon. 

Silver occurs frequently in the native stale, and is sometimes 
found in considerable quantity; thus, in the museum at Copen- 
luigen there is a mass of native silver found at Kongsbcrg in 
Norway which weighs a quarter of a ton, and in South Peru 
masses have been found winch weigh more thun S cwt,, whilst 
at Idaho, at the “ poor man's lode,” large masses of native silver 
have also been obtained. Native silver usually contains gold, 
copper, and sometimes mercury and other metals. 

The most important silver minerals are: argentite or silver- 

i 1820, 8, 177. 

z Jouri&. pr. GAtjFM., 1844, 31 . 380. 

3 Zzit. anal Chtn t.* 1873,13, 3ft2. 

* Numamiift pnpon in rAfjn. Ncvi, 1S0T 2, 83 , 85 . 68 . 

* /W. Fhijui&d A’oc.t London, 1014, 26 , 202, 
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glance, Ag 2 S; pyrargyrite, ruby-silver, or dark-red silver, 
Ag 3 Sbftj ; stron leyerite or s il vcr-c< > pp er gla neo, {A g, Ci i ) 2 S ; 
stephanitc, Ag 5 Sby 4 ; polybaaite, (Ag, 0 u) & ( 8 b,As)ft«j; cldorargy- 
I'ite or horn-silver, AgCL Of less importance are proustitc or 
light-red silver ore, Ag^AaS-,, dyscrasite, Ag t Sb, silver bromide, 
AgBr, silver iodide, Agl, and others, Silver also occurs in sea¬ 
water, a. fact which was known to Proust in the year 1787. 

214 Meialturgy of Silver .--Metallic silver is obtained from its 
ores by four different processes; cither it is alloyed with lead, 
and then the lead is removed by oxidation, or it is amalgamated 
with mercury and this removed by distillation, nr it is brought 
into combination with copper sulphide by smelting with pyritic 
copjjer ores, and the argentiferous math: produced is treated by 
a wet method, or reduced to metallic copper which is refilled 
by the electrolytic process, or lastly it is brought into solution 
as a salt and precipitated. The adoption of 011 c or other of 
these processes depends upon the nature of the ore, the position 
of the mine, and the cost of labour, fuel, etc. 

U was by the first of these methods that the ancients ex¬ 
tracted silver from its ores, and this remained for long the only 
known process. Strabo describes the method adopted in Spain 
for this purpose. The washed me was melted with lead, and 
after this was grit rid of [aTro^if&e^Ttt^ toO 3&>u), the pure 
silver remained behind* Tliny also, though he did not under¬ 
stand the nature of the operation, states that in order to obtain 
pure silver the ore must he cupelled together with lead; con¬ 
cerning the silver ore he says, £t excoqui non potest, nisi cum 
plumbu nigro ant cum vena plumbi et eodem opero ignium 
descend it pars in plumbum, argentum an tern mnatat, 111 oleum 
aquis,” this being an indistinet statement of I he mode in which 
metallic silver separates from the oxidised slag. This process 
was termed in the works attributed to JJasil Valentine 
“ saigern T or “ eliquation.” 

The CitpfUftliwi Procws* -In this process the silver ores arc 
Jirst converted into an alloy of lead and silver by smelting with 
lead ores, which reduces the silver to the metallic state, the 
lead combining with it to form an alloy. The metallic lead 
obtained from galena always contains silver in small quantities, 
and from this a quantity of lead rich in silver is obtained by 
the Pattinson or Farkcs process (see under Lead). Yo obtain 
the silver free from lead in both cases the alloy is subjected to 
the process of cupellation, the lead being oxidised to litharge, 
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which ia removed, leaving the silver in the metallic state. For 
this purpose there are two distinct methods employed, viz. : 
( 1 ) the English, and ( 2 ) the: German system. 

( 1 ) The EwjUsh Process, The peculiarity of this system is 



that the cupel or test upon which the oxidation takes place is 
movable, and the lead is added at intervals. 

Fig. 121 shows a transverse section through the test, and 
Fig. 122 a plan and sections of the test and test frame of the 
English cupellation furnace. 


Fig. 121 
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The metal to be refined in placed upon the hearth, or cupel, or 
test (e), which consists of an oval wrought-iron frame (aa', 
Fig. 122) about five feet long and two and a half feet wide, 
crossed by five iron bars (a). 

Formerly this frame was filled with finely-powdered bone-ash 
moistened with a little water in which a small quantity of 
potassium carbonate had been dissolved, 'J'his was well 
solidified by beating, and scoopid out until it was an inch thick 
and had the form shown in the figure. At the present time, 
barytes and cement, or various mixtures of cement and fireclay, 
arc used. 


k 



A 



a ^ * a 

*'iu. 122. 


In forming the test, a flat rim is left all round about two inches 
wide, except at one end (k, Fig, 122), called tin? front or breast of 
the cupel, where it is five inches wide, and through this a channel 
(u) connecting the bed of the cupel with the slot (o') is cut to 
allow the melted oxide of lead to flow out into the waggon (i) 
^beneath, The cupel thus arranged is wedged up into its place 
in the furnace, of which it forms the hearth (b, Fig. 121), and 
where it is so arranged that the flame from a coal or oil fire 
plays over its surface, and the products of combustion escape 
through two dues* A blast of air from the nozzle, or tuyere 
(v, Fig. 121) enters the furnace at the side opposite that against 
which the breast of the cupel is placed, a current of air being 
thus blown over the surface of the lead at the rate of about 
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200 cubic feet per minute. Opposite the door is a. hood for 
carrying the fumes into the chimney. The temperature is 
gradually raised to redness, and the cupel is almost filled with 
the lead to be treated. Fresh lead is added from time to time 
to supply the place of that which is oxidised, until at length 
a quantity of lead originally amounting to about five tons is 
induced to between two and three cwt. This metal is with¬ 
drawn by making a hole through the bottom of tile cupel; the 
aperture is afterwards closed and another charge is proceeded 
with. AVhen a quantity of rich lead sufficient to yield from 3,000 



Flu. L-3. 

to 5,000 ounces Id silver has been thus obtained, it is again 
placed in a cupel, and tbc last portions of lead are removed. 
It is found advantageous to effect this final purification of the 
concentrated silver-lead separately, because in the last stages 
of the operation the litharge carries a good deal of silver with 
it; these portions of litharge, therefore, after being reduced, 
are again subjected to the desilverizing process. 

(2) The (Imnan Cupellolion Process This differs from the 
English prpeeas inasmuch as the treatment is completed in one 
operation. The natural marl used for the hearth consists of 
about 65 per cent, of limestone and 30 per cent, of day, together 
with 5 per cent., of magnesium carbonate and oxide of iron. 
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The hearth is made of Urge dimensions, and the whole of the 
charge is placed on ihe cupel at once. The furnace used for This 
purpose is shown in Fig. 12li. The circular cover (£) is movable 
for the purpose uf renewing the cupel. When all is ready, straw 
is thrown upon the hearth, on to which the pigs of rioh Itjad are 
placed; the cover (£) is then lowered and the joints made good 
with Hay; the fire is lighted, and as soon as the lead Li melted 
its surface becomes covered with a dark crust termed “ abjiug,”' 
consisting of the oxides of foreign oxidisuble metuk and other 
impurities in the lead; this crust is skimmed off through the 
working door (7); the heating is regulated so as to maintain 
the lead at a dark red heat, until the impurities cease to separate 
in the form of scum. The next product which appears is 
known as ahstich, 1 ' or impure litharge, and at the end of two 
hours the formation of the pure litharge begins, the temperature 
being kept up at a cherry-red beat until the operation is 
complete. Just before the'hist, portions of lead are removed a 
beautiful appearance, known as the figuration of the metal, is 
noticed. During the early stages of the operation the film of 
lead oxide is constantly being formed, and this is renewed as 
rapidly a* it is removed; but when the lead has all been 
oxidised, the film of litharge becomes thinner and thinner, and 
as it flows off a succession of beautiful iridescent tints due to 
the colour of thin films (Newton s rings) is observed, and after 
a few r moments the film of oxide suddenly disappears and the 
brilliant surface of the meUllic silver is seen Inmcath. 

71m Mfixirtin At»ithfttmatit>tt Proem.--Although the ancient# 
were well acquainted with the fact that mercury dissolve# gold 
and silver, it does not appear that they applied this knowledge 
to the extraction of silver from ite ores. This was first done in 
Mexico in the year 1557 by Ihirtholmneo do Melina, and applied 
on the large scale in the year Ibflfl. The same process was 
employed at Potosi in Peru in 3571, and fully described in 15% 
by Joseph Acosta, in his Ifixtaria natitrttl ?/ iHurftl rfo Its Inditis* 
The identical method is still curried on to some extent in Mexico, 
Peru, and Southern Chili, but is being rapidly displaced by the 
cyanide process. The ores which are worked by this process 
contain metallic silver, sulphide of silver, chloride of silver, etc., 
these substances being distributed in small musses through 
large quantities of ganguc* 

The first operation in the process is the fine division of the 
ore, which is effected by stamping and grinding mills worked by 

VOL, tl (l.) iih 
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horse or mule power, and termed arra&tra. Into the.se water 
and ore are brought and ground together to a tine mud between 
blocks of porphyry fastened to an axis which is turned by the 
mules; the wet and powdered ore is then brought on to a 
paved floor termed a jxtlio, and mixed with from 3 to 5 per cent 
of rommon salt, and. the salt thoroughly incorporated with the 
mass bv the treading of mules. After standing for a day, mer¬ 
cury is added together with a substance termed maffhtml, an 
impure mixture of copper and iron sulphates. As soon as the 
magistral has been added, more mercury is poured on, and the 
heap or hrta is again trodden by mules to bring about a thorough 
incorporation of the ingredients and thus to effect the chemical 
dew imposition which their contact entails. The time necessary 
for working a torta varies from fifteen to forty-five days, according 
to circumstances. 

As soon as the amalgamation is found to be complete, file 
slimy mass is washed in buddies worked by mules, the lighter 
particles of mud washed away, and the heavier amalgam 
deposited. The amalgam is next filtered through canvas bags to 
remove excess of mercury, and is then distilled by being placed 
under a large iron bell luted at the bottom with water, round the 
upper part of which a charcoal fire is lighted. The silver which 
is left behind, termed ^aia pi tin, possesses a white fronted 
appearance, and is fused into bam m the usual way. 

The chemical reactions which occur in the process have been 
investigated by Boussingault, Kaisten, and other chemists, but 
in spite of their investigations there still remains some degree 
of doubt respecting their exact mature. 

The following is the probable explanation oE the chemical 
changes which occur* The first reaction is a double decomposi¬ 
tion between the sulphates of iron and copper and chloride of 
sodium with formation of the chlorides of the metals. These 
decompose silver sulphide with tile formation of silver chloride: 

2CuCl a -f Ag a S =» SCuCl 4 SAgCl f S* 

The cuprous chloride thus formed dissolves m common salt 
and acta further upon the sulphide : 

2CuCl 4 Ag a S - CujS 4 ^AgCb 

The solution of the silver chloride in common salt ia then 
decomposed by the metallic mercury with formation of calomel 
and metallic silver. All the mercury which is thus converted 



into calomel is lost, and it amounts to about double the weight 
of the silver obtained, 

Since 1904, the Mexican proem has been largely displaced 
by the introduction of fine-grinding in tube-mills in conjunction 
with a mollification of the cyanide process. 

The American or Washoe, Aiwilgamatioft Process —Owing to 
the scarcity of fuel and labour in the Nevada districts, where 
large quantities of both rich and poor silver ores occur, it is 
found impossible to work the ordinary methods, because a 
proem necessitating the preliminary roasting of the ore 
cannot be carried on, and the loss of mercury in the Mexican 
process is too great to render that method applicable to the large 
quantity of poor ore which the district yields* 

This necessity has led to the invention of a proem of amalga¬ 
mation in iron E*aus, which is called, from the name of the district, 
the Washoe process. The richer ores nf the Nevada mines 
are roasted with common salt in reverberatory furnaces and then 
amalgamated in barrels. The poor ore, on the other hand, 
after having been stamped to powder, is ground in cast-iron 
pans together with mercury and hot water, with or without 
the addition of common salt and copper sulphate. The amalgam 
is next washed, strained in bags, and distilled in cast-iron retorts 
and the silver which remains melted and cast info ingots. The 
chemical changes which occur in this process of amalgamation 
am similar to those taking place in the Mexican operation, but 
as the ore contains a considerable proportion of native silver, 
the presence of a copper salt is not so necessary, as under the 
influence of heat and friction mercury and iron alone are 
capable of extracting the silver. The loss of mercury in this 
method is much less than in the older amalgamation operations^ 
as it is mechanical, nn mercury salt being fumed. 

A third amalgamation process is known im the Jioss continuous 
process, in which the ore is first crushed in a stamp-mill and 
the pulp finely ground in pans. After this* it is caused to pass 
through a scries of amalgamating pans, often ten in number, 
placed side by side, each pan having an overflow pipe, through 
which the pulp flows into the next one of the series. From 
these it is passed through a series of settlers arranged in the 
same manner, in which any mercury or amalgam passing over 
settles and is collected. By this process the labour'of convey¬ 
ing the pulp to the pans is avoided, and the ore is kept in contact 
with mercury for a longer period. 
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21 s fixtradim of Silver in the Wet Waff.—Ot the processes 
described below, the application of cyanide solutions to tile 
treatment of silver ores is the most important at the present time. 
It has been largely developed in Mexico, where it has practically 
displaced the amalgamation process and it W been used on 
an extensive scale in Nevada, Cobalt, and other places. The 
Ziervogel and Augustin processes were formerly largely used for 
the treatment of argentiferous copper mattes and ores, but are 
now used only in a few places and on a small scale, as the method 
of producing argentiferous copper from which the silver is 
obtained by electrolysis is more suitable. The Fatcra, Russell, 
and Kiss processes are also rapidly becoming obsolete. 

The thjiimde Process. —That metallic silver and various silver 
compounds are soluble in dilute solutions of potassium or sodium 
cyanide lias been known for many years, but it is only within 
recent years that the process has been applied, on a large scale 
to the treatment of silver ores. It is especially suitable for 
ores containing chloride, bromide, iodide, or sulphide of silver, 
also for native silver, provided this is present in a finely divided 
state, and also for ores containing sulph-arsenides and sulph' 
antimonidcs of silver. 

In the process, the ore ia first broken down in rode breakers 
and then crushed in stamp batteries (see p. J513), with sufficient 
lime to render the pulp strongly alkaline, to pass a 4- to lb-mesh 
screen. If argentiferous or auriferous pyrites be present, the 
pulp is pasacd over concentrating tables for the separation of 
this material, which may be smelted or cyanided sq>aratcly. 
The pulp is then finely ground or slimed to 200-mesh size in 
tube mills and the slime thickened by the separation of a 
certain amount of water. The thickened slime is then agitated 
in some form of t'mk by mechanical or aerial agitation for thirty- 
six hours or more with solution containing 0-3-(Mi per cent, of 
potassium cyanide, passed to vacuum filtcra or filter presses, and 
the solution treated with metallic zinc for the precipitation of 
the silver. The proper aeration of the solution is very important. 
Any gold which may be present in the ore ia extracted at the 
same time. The solution of the silver and silver sulphide present 
takes place according to the following reactions: 

4 Ag }- 8KCN + 2ir 2 0 + 0* = 4KAg(CN) a + 4K0H 
Ag 2 S -h 4KCN - 2KAg(CN) a + K^. 

From the second equation it will be seen that the amount ol 
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silver sulphide which can be dissolved and remain in solution 
will depend upon the amount of free cyanide present, which raicts 
with the sulphide formed as follows : 

2K a R + 2 KCN 4 . 0 - 2 KCNS + 2K*a 

For the precipitation of the silver, the solution is either passed 
through suitable boxes containing zinc shavings, or is agitated 
with zinc dust or aluminium powder, when the following reaction 
tjkkra place : 

3K Ag(ON ) 2 + Zn ^ K,Zn(CN) t -|- 2 Ag. 

The silver precipitate thus obtained is dried ill shallow {Mins, 
heated in a muffle furnace and melted down in crucibles with 
suitable fluxes and the silver bullion obtained is refined. 

ZimogeV $ yjwm depends upon the fact that the silver in 
mattes containing silver, copper, and iron sulphides may be 
converted into silver sulphate by careful roasting, while the iron 
and copper are converted into oxides. The silver sulphate is 
readily soluble in hot water and is extracted by lixiviation in 
wooden vats, the silver being precipitated from this solution in 
the metallic state by treatment with metallic copper. The 
mattes obtained from the smelting of argentiferous pyrites are 
first ground and then subjected to a preliminary roast, during 
which ferric sulphate is first formed, together with copper and 
iron oxides. When the temperature is raised the ferric sulphate 
is decomposed, sulphuric anhydride being evolved, which brings 
about the formation of copper sulphate. After abuut five hours 
the charge is withdrawn, and consists of a mixture of ferric 
oxide, cuprous and cupric oxides, silver sulphide, and copper 
sulphate. This charge is prepared for the “ final 71 or " sub 
phating ” roast by fine grinding, and is charge into a gas-fired, 
double-hearthed reverberatory furnace. The temperature is 
carefully regulated so that copper sulphate is decomposed, silver 
sulphate formed, and any cuprous oxide present converted into 
cupric oxide; the charge is then withdrawn and allowed to ct>ol, 
and is ready for lixiviation. 

Augustin's ProwAs* —This method was formerly employed for 
argentiferous copper regulus and for argentiferous ores. These 
are roasted to remove excess of sulphur, and then re-Toasted with 
5 per cent, of common salt, the silver chloride thus formed 
extracted by a hot saturated solution of salt, and the flilver 
deposited from the solution by the action of metallic copper. 
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As silver chloride is much more easily dissolved by a solution 
of sodium tliiosulphate than by brine, the Augustin process is 
only used in conjunction with the Patera process (sec below), 
arid is not as a rule used for working up argentiferous mattes 
or other products 

Pcmf-Pti-ttra Process. -This process depends upon the following 
reactions, first suggested by Percy, and afterwards carried out 
by von Patera, The argentiferous ore is first roasted with 
common salt, by which the silver is converted into the chloride 
ns in the Augustin process; this is then dissolved out by a cold 
dilute solution of sodium thiosulphate : 

tiAgCl -b - AgA^aNnAO, + 3YaCl. 

The silver in solution is precipitated by means of a solution 
of sodium sulphide, whereby silver sulphide is formed and 
sodium thiosulphate regenerated: 

Ag^O^Na^O, -b - A&8 + SNa^f 

Gold, copper, and any other heavy metals in solution arc 
precipitated with the silver. Only sufficient sodium sulphide to 
precipitate the metals is added, as the liquors are used over and 
over again for the extraction of fresh ore. The sulphide pre¬ 
cipitate is collected in a biter press, dried, roasted in a muffle, 
and charged into a bath of hot lead, the rich argentiferous lead 
thus obtained being afterwaids cupelled. 

Kiss Process. This is a modilication of the Patera process, m 
which calcium hyposulphite is used as the solvent and calcium 
polysNlpliidc as the precipitant. 

RtmeH Process .—This consists in leaching the ores by a 
solution of sodium-copper tliioaulphate, which dissolves any gold 
or silver in the metallic state, and any sulphide, arsenate, or 
nntiinonate of silver which is not readily attacked by sodium 
thiosulphate alone. It is therefore chiefly used as an auxiliary 
to the Patera process, the extraction with the thiosulphato of 
sodium solution being followed by an extraction with the 
double thiosulphate. The metals in solution are precipitated 
by means of sodium sulphide, and the precipitate treated with 
hot concentrated sulphuric acid in cast-iron vessels. This dis- 
solves the silver and copper present, leaving any gold behind. 
From the solution the silver is precipitated by means of 
copper, and the resulting copper sulphate used for making 
fresh leaching liquors, 
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Claudel's Z'Wm^-The burnt pyrites of the Hiilplmrio arid 
makers contains, as we have seen, not only copper, but Silao 
a small quantity of silver* which occurs in the cupreous liquors 
in the form of chloride dissolved in the excess of common salt. 
Although the quantity of silver in the burnt ore does not often 
exceed 12 dwfc. to the ton, it is found possible to obtain this 
economically in the form of insoluble silver iodide by adding a 
solution of iodide of potassium, sodium, or zinc to the tank 
liquor, a small trace of gold being at the same time precipitated. 
The precipitate is reduced to the metallic state by means of 
zinc in the presence of hydrochloric acid, metallic silver being 
formed together with zinc iodide, which may be used to 
precipitate a further quantity of silver. The results obtained 
at the AVidnes metal works show that between 150 and 300 grains 
of silver and between 1J and 3 grains of gold may be extracted 
from each ton of ordinary Spanish pyrites. 

Arfinttifrrou# Cupjwr .—Much silver is also obtained by the 
treatment of argentiferous copper by an electrolytic refining 
process, the copper having been reduced from argentiferous 
copper pyrites, or obtained by Hesse me rising the copper mattes 
obtained from the pyritic smelting of mixtures of pyritic 
copper ores and argentiferous materials (see Copper). 

EUrtrolyfic Ihfintntj of Sitwr. —T^arge quantities of silver arc 
refined by the Moebius process, in which the electrolyte consists 
of a silver nitrate solution containing about 1 per cent, of 
free nitric acid, Silver is deposited on the cathode and gold is 
left insoluble. Copper is not allowed to accumulate in the 
electrolyte to more than 4 or 5 per cent. 

The total production of silver during 1018 throughout the 
world is given in the following table, expressed in ounces, 1 


United States of 


China . 

97,900 

America . 

67,810,100 

Dutch East Indie? 

; 400,000 

Canada * * > 

81,381,000 

Transvaal . 

877,500 

Mexico , 

03,017,000 

llhodcsia * 

175,700 

Central America . 

3,000,000 

Congo * . 

32,500 

South America. 

in, Ml, 000 

Spain and other 


British India . . 

370,000 

European Countries 0,871*700 

Burma * . , . 

1,970,500 

Australasia 

10,000,000 

Japan .... 

0,020,400 




Total , * 197,394,900 


1 Mineral Industry, 191 Sh SS8 j 248. 
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The decline in the world's production of silver since if)1 2 , when 
it amounted to 233,000,000 ounces, has been serious. In I 01 G it 
hud fallen to Ttift,25(J,000 ounces, a decrease of nearly 3Q per cent, 
in five years, Since then it has risen somewhat, mainly due to 
an increased production in Mexico. 

216 Preparation of Pure Silver.- The purest silver which 
occurs in commerce contains truces of other metals. Stas's 
classical researches on atomic weight determinations have shown 
how difficult it is to obtain any substance chemically pure, 
and this fact. is especially well illustrated in the case of 
silver, a metal which possesses such characteristic reactions 
that one might suppose its separation in a state of chemical 
purity to be an easy task. 

Silver was obtained by Stas in a highly pure state by the 
reduction of carefully purified silver chloride by boiling with 
sodium hydroxide solution nud sugar, by mincing silver nitrate 
solution with ammonium formate and acetate, and in several 
other ways. The precipitated silver was then dried by fusion 
with borax or lime. Stas's silver, however, probably contained a 
little occluded oxygen (Richards and Wells). 

Samples of silver in a still purer state than those obtained 
by Ntiws have been prepared by Richards and Wells 1 for use in 
determinations of the atomic weights of chlorine and sodium. 
These investigators started with silver nitrate, which was puri¬ 
fied by repeated crystallisation from water; in one preparation 
as many ius fifteen recrystalJLsationa were performed. This was 
converted into silver chloride with pure hydrochloric acid, and 
the well-washed chloride minced to metallic silver by warming 
with a solution of chemically pure caustic soda and invert-sugar. 
The precipitate of silver wsis then washed with water, dried, and 
fused on pure lime. In this way a button of extremely pure 
silver was obtained. This was then further purified by making 
it the anode of an electrolytic cell containing a concentrated 
solution of silver nitrate obtained from the same preparation 
of silver. The cathode was a wire of pure silver and upon this 
crystals of electrolytic silver were deposited, These crystals 
were dried and fused on a boat of pure lime in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen to remove any occluded oxygen. The bars of 
silver so formed were freed from lime by rubbing with sand, 
and washed, first with dilute nitric acid, then with ammonia * 

1 A novteion of the atomic yrcighta of allium and chlorine; J. A titer. Chem. 
5m„ 1003, 27, *50, 
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fct> remove any silver nitrate, and finally with water. They 
were then dried by heating in a vacuum at -MX) 0 , in a Wd 
glass tube*. 

Richards and Wells also prepared pure silver by dissolving 
commercial line silver in dilute nitric add, and reducing the 
nitrate, after recrystallising several times, by boiling with 
ammonium formate. The white precipitate of silver was washed 
repesittnlly with water until the washings showed no Ncssler 
test, and was thezi fused in hydrogen, Tubbed with sand and 
add, and treated as above. In all this work vessels of silver 
were used whenever possible in order to prevent contamination 
with other metals, and in other cases vessels of platinum, 
Jena glass, and fused quartz were employed. 

Pure silver is used in the laboratory for volumetric analysis and 
for cupelklion assays, ft is not necessary for this purpose to 
have it as pure as the metal employed for atomic weight deter¬ 
minations, and it may be obtained sufficiently so by boiling 
well-washed silver chloride with caustic potash and sugar. The 
metal is then melted in a crucible together with some pure 
sodium carbonate or borax, Pure silver chloride may also be 
reduced by fusion with excess of sodium carbonate or hy means 
of zinc, as described below, followed by fusion. 

Mofwnhfr silrrr, employed in organic chemistry, is obtained, 
according to Wislicenus, by bringing zinc into contact w-lth 
finely-divided silver chloride which has been precipitated in the 
cold and washed until nearly free from acid. Tn a few hours 
the chloride is completely reduced, arid the precipitated silver 
may be separated from the sheet »im: by washing, and then 
treated with diluted hydrochloric acid to remove every trace of 
zinc. It is then brought on to paper and dried in the air, and 
afterwards gently heated to 100 n . Thus prepared it is a grey 
powder, possessing no metallic lustre, which, however, it assumes 
when rubbed under a burnisher or heated to redness. 

217 Properiifi'i.— Silver possesses a pure white colour, and 
takes a high polish. Of all the metals it is the best conductor 
of heat and electricity; it :s very tough and malleable, since 01 
gram can be drawn out into a wire 180 m. in length, and silver 
leaf can be beaten out to a thickness of 0*00025 mm. In the 
finely-divided state, as obtained by the reduction of the chloride 
and other salts, silver presents the appearance a dull dark-grey 
powder. 

Silver is precipitated in very thin films in the form of a 
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lustrous metallic mirror-like deposit on glass from ammoniac*! 
solution in presence of many reducing agents, especially organic 
substances; it then adheres to the glass and transmits blue light. 

Metallic silver is found native in regular octahedra, winch 
frequently occur twinned, and also in dendritic forms. It is 
also often found in the crystalline form in silver smelting furnaces. 
Another crystalline variety of silver has been obtained, in long 
needles belonging to the cubic system, by preparing spongy 
silver by ignition of the tartrate and digesting this with nitric 
acid freed from lower oxides of nitrogen by boiling with urea, 1 

SilvoT fuses at a temperature of in the absence of air, 
and at 9&0° in the presence of air. In the liquid state it 
possesses the power of alworbing oxygen from the air, which it 
gives lip on solidification. When a mass of the metal is rapidly 
cooled the silver solidifies before the oxygen has escaped from 
the interior; this gas then bursts through the crusts, and drives 
out part of the fused silver in globular masses and excrescences; 
this peculiar phenomenon is known as the Jf spitting 3> of silver. 
When chare Did powder is thrown on the surface of the metal 
the charcoal wilhdraws the absorbed oxygen, and consequently 
prevents silver from spitting. The same preventive effect is 
noticed when silver is fused under common salt, but when 
fused under nitre the spitting takes place. The presence of 
small quantities of copper or lead prevents the spitting of silver. 

When silver is heated, and then allowed to cool while ozone 
is impinging on the sufucc, a black slum is formed, due to 
partial oxidation* 1 The maximum effect is produced at 220 n 
to 240°, and no stain is produced above +50°. 

Silver begins to volatilise at a white beat, and when heated 
in a lime crucible by means of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe it 
may readily be nvide to boil By this process Stas was able to 
distil fifty grams of pure silver in from ten to fifteen minutes; 
no residue whatever was left behind, and a portion of the vapour, 
which lias a bright blue colour, was carried out by the current 
of oxygen gas, and rendered the air of the laboratory hazy, ini’ 
parting to it a metallic taste. Distilled silver lias a specific 
gravity of 10-4923 (Kahlbaum, Roth, and Siedler); fused silver 
has a specific gravity of from 10*424 to 10-Gll (Holzmann); 
whilst silver which lias been exposed to pressure under the 
coining press has a specific gravity of 10'57 (G, Rose). 

‘ Choudhri, J. Amur. Vhtm. Soc., 1916* 37, 2037, 

1 M&nchot and K&aipacliulto, Bcr., 1007* 40, 2891. 
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Silver foil becomes slightly transparent in air at 210°, 
and more so at higher temperatures; 1 heating, however, to o00° 
in hydrogen or charcoal powder does not produce transparency, 
showing that the presence of oxygen is necessary although the 
quantity of oxygen absorbed is very minute. 

The vapour density of silver at 2,000° has been determined 
by Nernsts 1 * adaptation for high temperatures of Victor Meyer’s 
displacement method, the bulb in which the heating takes 
place being made of iridium coated inside with a mixture oj 
zirconia and yttria, ami heated by means of au electric current. 
In this way the molecular weight was found to he 107 and 111; 
silver therefore at this temperature is monatomic. 3 

Silver is often used in the laboratory for the preparation of 
chemical utensils, as this metal is not, like glass or platinum, 
attacked by fused caustic alkali, 

('oHoidtd Siltrr. Ky the action of different reducing agents 
such as sodium tartrate and citrate, ferrous sulphate, dextrin, 
and tannin, on solutions of silver salts, ( l aiey Lea 1 obtained 
a number of different precipitates which he regarded as 
alio tropic forms of silver. This view has, however, proved 
incorrect., and the differences between these bodies and metallic 
silver arc readily explained by their fine state of division and 
by their invariably containing small amounts of the other 
product* of the reactions. The precipitates readily dissolve in 
water to form colloidal a ('hr/ sohititms, or silver “ sols,” which are 
coagulated or reprecipitated by the addition of smalt amounts 
of electrolytes. 

Solutions of colloidal silver may also be prepared by Rrcdig’s 
method, which consists in passing an electric arc between poles 
of silver under water. In this w T ay a brown solution is obtained 
wliich will rapidly decompose hydrogen peroxide. 5 

By heating silver nitrate with an alkaline solution of sodium 
lysalbatc or pTotalbate, Baal 0 obtained n yellow solution of 

1 Turner, Prur. ftwy. NrlSWS, [,JJ, 01 T 3UI. 

1 Ziit. 1003 , 9 , 022 , 

* von IViutenlM-rjf, for,, JEHJfl, 39, 381. 

* ( 1m J. Sn rt im [31- 3ft 470; 38, 47, J29 ; Phil. Mwj., 1 HO I * [5], 31, 
238, 320 T 197; 30, 337; Atwr* J.Bri., 1894, J3J, 48, 343. Wco also KchuciiJer, 
Be r., 1891, £4, 3370; 1892, 05, ]Jtt4, 1281, 1440; Hi™ and Sutmriikr* ZvL 
jihtfwknl, Cktm^ 1891, 8, 278; Phj/3, Ch w,, 1893* 48, 327; Oberteftk, 
ibid., 1802, 40, 295* 353; 1893, 48, 745; Elate, Awr, J r NciVim L4J, 10, 
282 . 

* Encilig, Atiorfftitiiscbe Fcrmcnte (Engulinami, Luipzig, 1901). 

* Bcr, t 1002, 35. 3200. 
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colloidal silver, and this on dialysing and concentrating on the 
water-bath yielded a deep brownish-black powder, readily 
soluble in water. This product, sometimes termed cdfargol, has 
been prepared containing as much as 93 per cent, of silver. 

Colloidal silver may also be obtained by heating silver 
nitrate, solution with formaldehyde and sodiurn silicate, and 
concentrating the mixture on the water-bath; 1 also by boiling 
ammoniacal silver nitrate solution w'ith acraldehyde and a small 
quantity of gelatin solution. By this latter method, concen¬ 
trated solutions of colloidal silver, having the colour of bromine, 
may be prepared which may be kept for years without losing 
their properties or changing colour; a and several other methods 
of preparing colloidal silver have been published, 3 A simple 
one 4 is to mix solutions of silver nitrate and jiymgallol in dry 
pyridine. A pale yellow solution is thus obtained which gives 
colloidal silver on treatment with water. The colour of the 
solutions varies from yellow to orange and violet by transmitted 
'ight. 

Ail the colloidal solutions described contain small amounts 
of other substances resulting from the original reactions, which 
are lt adsorbed,” fr., condensed on the silver particles, and cannot 
be completely removed. Even Bredig’s solutions, winch are 
not produced by a reaction but by disintegration of solid silver, 
arc not pure, as they always contain oxides. 

Investigation by A-ray methods has proved that the particles 
of colloidal silver are actually crystalline though of ultra- 
microscopic size. 5 


ftinvKtt ]no anj> Plat r no. 

2 i ft Objects made of copper, or of brass, bronze, German 
silver, or similar alloy, are frequently silvered to give a bright 
and permanent surface to these metals. If the covering of 
silver be thick the goods are said to be plated; if thin, they 
are said to be silvered, Silvering may be effected in several 

1 Rupert, Brr . T 1902, 35, £816, 4068, ami 4070. 

* n. CEwtfim, 1W7,37, uoi. 

.’ Lotlcrmciser and vim Meyer, J. pr . 1807, 56. 241; I SUM, |2], 57, 

540; IxjttiTrmmer. 190G, £21, 71, £90; Guthter ami Hofmoier, M. 
/trwrg> Chem., 1905, 45, 77, alst> an Introduction to the Physics and 
Chemistry (4 Oilman,” by Emil Hatschuk (J. and A. Churchill). 

1 Pferoni, 1013, 43, i, 197. 

5 Scherrer, N<hM> G&. Wits. Gottingen, 1913, 96. 
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ways, the following process, for example, being employed for 
silvering small articles such as pins, buttons, etc. For this 
purpose a solution of silver chloride in sodium sulphite or 
thiosulphate, or in common salt, or cream of tartar, is employed ; 
a warm solution is used, and the silver is instantly deposited 
upon the metallic object. 

The plotwff of copper is effected by polishing, the surface of 
the ingot which is to be plated, and then placing upon, it a 
strip of bright silver, the area of which is somewhat smaller 
than that of the copper; the compound ingot is then exposed 
to a temperature slightly below the fusing point of silver, and 
by hammering or rolling at this temperature the two metals are 
sweated together, as it is termed; no soldering is employed in 
this process; the ingot is then rolled until it is reduced, to the 
required thickness. 

EU'Ctro-drposititm of Silver.- The process of electro-plating 
in silver was discovered by Wright and Furkus, of Birmingham, 
in the year 1810. They were employed during that year in 
making experiments with the view of obtaining a bright and firm 
deposit of metallic silver by an electre process similar to that 
by wh i ch J aw >bi, J ordan, and H f wmcer bad s ucceeded in 
obtaining the deposition of cupper. Their attempts, however, 
were not completely successful, inasmuch as they either obtained 
only a very thin coherent film or else the whole of the silver 
was thrown down in the form of a grey powder. At this 
juncture Wright met with a passage in Scheele's Chemical 
Essatfx (pp. 101-100), which soon proved of the highest import¬ 
ance to the commercial success of this undertaking, by enabling 
him to obtain suitable deposits of silver and gold. Speaking of 
the solubility of the oxides and cyanides of gold, silver, and 
copper, Hcheele says that, “ if these calces (that is, the cyanides 
of gold and silver) have been precipitated, and a sufficient 
quantity of the precipitating liquor be added in order to redis¬ 
solve them, the solution remains clear in the open air, and in 
this state the aerial acid (that is, the carbonic acid of the air) 
does not precipitate the metallic calx.” 1 Working with this 
idea, Wright first employed a solution of chloride of silver in 
potassium ferrocyanide, and quickly got a thick deposit of firm 
and white silver* a result which had never previously been 
obtained. Soon afterwards he found that the solution of silver 
cyanide in cyanide of potassium gave still better results; and» 

1 Rkcfro-MeUtliurptf* p. 1!>. 
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submitting his results to the well-known firm of G* R. and H* 
Elkingtou, a fiatent was taken out, and tliis patent process 
proved to be the foundation of all electro-plating of gold and 
silver, because it included the solutions of the alkali cyanides, 
the only liquids which fulfil all the necessary conditions. The 
silver-plating solution consists of a solution of cyanide of silver 
in cyanide of potassium, an excess of the cyanide of potassium 
being added in order that no cyanide of silver shall separate out 
on the jiosilivo pole, which always consists of silver. The 
action which takes place in this electrolysis is the same as that 
described under copper electro-plating. The negative |K>lc is 
connected with the object to be silvered, and upon this the 
silver is deposited, whilst at the positive pole the radical 
CN combines with the silver which forms the pole, ami the 
cyanide of silver thus formed dissolves in the excess of 
potassium cyanide, 1 

Silvering of Glass Spmfht and Mirrors*' Many organic bodies 
such as milk-sugar possess the power of precipitating silver in 
the form of a highly coherent mirror when brought into contact 
with an alkaline silver solution. 

zig Alloys of silver .—The presence of small quantities of 
other metals, such as antimony, arsenic, bismuth, tin, or zinc, 
venders silver brittle and liable to crack when rolled. The alloys 
of silver and copper are the only ones which are largely used in 
the, arts. Almost all commercial silver is alloyed with copper, as 
pure silver is too soft for ordinary purposes such as coining and 
jewellery work* The addition of a small quantity of copper 
imparts to it a sufficient degree of hardness, and makes it tougher 
as well as more easily fusible. Thus, for instance, a wire of pure 
silver having a sectional area of 1 sq. cm. breaks with a weight of 
about 2,800 kilos^ whereas if it be alloyed with 2f> per cent, of 
copper and drawn cold, it will sustain a weight of from G,0QG to 
9,000 kilos*; after annealing it becomes soft, and breaks with a 
weight of from 3,800 to 4,800 kilos. It has been found that 
alloys of copper and silver, however perfectly the metals may be 
mixed and melted together, undergo on solidification a process 
of segregation, the upper and the lower portions of the ingot 
differing in fineness from 0 002 to (M)15. Levol 2 has shown 
that the only alloy of these metals which does not exhibit this 

1 Further particular rrapuct inj* t-hu inf creating prticuHfl will bft found in 
Onus's Kiffiro-MrhiUvrgy, 

1 .Inn. Chtw. 1H+W, |3J, 28, 220. 
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peculiarity ia one having the specific gravity 1MMH5, and con¬ 
taining 28 per cent, of copper; tin's is now recognised an the 
the eutectic alloy of the series. The fineness of silver alloy is 
generally calculated upon a thousand parts; thus, for instance, 
the one above mentioned will have a fineness of 720. The colour 
of the silver-copper alloys becomes more and more red as the 
percentage of copper is increased, but an alloy of 1 part of silver 
and 4 parts of copper docs not possess the true copper colour. 

/Silver Co jin,-—The proportion of copper in the standard silver 
vised in different countries varies considerably, The English 
standard coinage silver until recently contained 7-5 per cent 
of copper, or had a fineness of 925, the specific gravity being 10-HO. 
Tn France three standard alloys are employed; one containing 
900 per millo for coin; and a third containing 800 per millc for 
jewellery work. In Germany and Austria the standard for coin 
contains 000 per mille of silver. The German alloy used for 
Hilver-phitiiig contains from 700 to 810 per mille of silver. 

The composition of British silver coin up to 1020 was the same 
as that issued in the time of Edward I., the alloy in this reign 
containing 025 of line silver and being described as " the old 
standard of England." 

Up to the year 1851 the manufacture of coin was entrusted to 
a private company termed the money era, who had to produce 
coin varying within very narrow limits, the alloy thus produced 
being compared with j dates of standard silver termed “ standard 
trial plates," Since the above year, the business of coining hag 
devolved upon the Government, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
being Master of the Mint, Tho ancient ceremony of the “ trial 
of the pyx SJ is, however, still carried on every year. This con¬ 
sists in a public trial by competent assay era appointed by the 
freemen of the Goldsmiths’ Company of the cun (both gold and 
silver) issued during the yean By this means the accuracy of 
the coin both as to fineness and nx to weight is ascertained, and 
this trial served in former days as the only safeguard against 
debasement of the coinage. The fineness of the coins is ascer¬ 
tained at the trial of the pyx by reference to the trial plates 
the composition of which has been determined with the greatest 
accuracy. 

The following table gives the accurate composition of trial 
plates of various dates, portions of which have been preserved 
and analysed 1 in the Eoyal Mint. The plates made in former 

1 KuLhuLh, Joarn. Cketn. Soe. t 1S74, J37j 1U7. 
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times, when no accurate means of analysis existed, show con¬ 
siderable variation in the composition of the silver standard 
plates, the standard prescribed by law being in each case the 
same, viz., 025 : 

1 >4.1 to Finoiio.tft 

1177.923'5 

1500. mu-2 

HHiO.924-2 

1728 .938-9 

1820.185-0 

1873. 024'00 

Owing to the high price of silver during recent ycal’s it became 
necessary to reduce the standard of the British silver coinage 
and in 19211 a coinage was minted containing silver 500, copper 
400, nickel 100. 


COMPOUNDS OF SILVER. 

Silver anij Oxycjen. 

220 Silver forms two oxides : - 

Silver oxide, Ag a O. 

Silver peroxide, AgO, or Ag/) a< 

A third oxide, known as silver suboxide, was described by 
Wohler, 1 who obtained it by acting on different silver salts with 
hydrogen, anti by heating silver citrate in hydrogen, anti treat’ 
mg the solution of the residue, which he supposed to contain 
silver suhcit.mte, with caustic potash. Further investigations 
by Bailey and Fowler 2 and by Muthmann have shown that 
such an oxide docs not exist, the substance thus described 
being a mixture of silver and silver oxide. 3 The peculiar red 
colour of the supposed solution of silver subekrate is due to very 
finely divided silver. 

Silver Oxide, Ag a O, -This is the best defined oxide of silver 
and is obtained by precipitating silver nitrate with pure potash 
or soda. Thus prci>ared it forms a brown precipitate, which 
when dried at a temperature of from G(F to SO", becomes almost 

1 Annnkn, 183ft, 30, b 

1 Jottm. CKtm. Sue., 1887, 51, 4R 

1 Six alflu Lotvift, J. Aiittr. Chem. Soc., 100*1, £8, ISO; LuM^r »ml Pukomy, 
Skit, anvrg. Cfem., LOOS, 67, 200. 
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black. When freshly precipitated silver chloride is boiled with 
an excess of caustic potash the same oxide is obtained in the 
form of a finely divided bluish-black powder. It is soluble m 
15,300 parts of water at ordinary temperatures, 1 * imparting to 
the solution a metallic taste and an alkaline reaction. In the 
moist condition it absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, whilst 
carbonic oxide reduces the dried oxide at the ordinary tempera¬ 
tures with formation of silver and carbon dioxide. 1 

It decomposes soluble cldorides with formation of silver 
chloride, and precipitates the corresponding oxides from solutions 
of many metallic salts* When heated to 250° it begins to 
decompose, and it loses the whole of its oxygen at 300°. It is 
reduced by hydrogen at the ordinary temperature in the presence 
of a trace of water, 3 4 but large quantities of water retard this 
reaction. When rubbed in a mortar with antimony sulphide, 
arsenic sulphide, milk of sulphur, amorphous phosphorus, taimic 
acid, or other easily oxidisablc substances, ignition takes place. 
It Is dissolved by ammonia, the solution on exposure to air 
yielding fulminating silver, a black explosive compound which 
has the composition NAg 3 (p. 491),* 

Silver oxide corresponds to the only well-defined series of 
silver salts, which may frequently be obtained from it by the 
action of the corresponding acid, but are usually formed by 
double decompositions, as most of them are insoluble in water, 
the principal exceptions being the nitrate and fluoride, which 
arc readily soluble, and the sulphate and nitrite, which arc 
sparingly soluble. The salts with colourless acids arc usually 
colourless, but a few, such as the bromide, iodide, phosphate, and 
arsenate, are coloured. The soluble salts have a neutral reaction 
anti an unpleasant metallic taste, and are poisonous. Many silver 
salts, such as the sulphate and thiosulphate, are isomorphous 
with the corresponding salts of sodium and lithium, 

Silver Peroxide, Ag 2 0 2 . -In 1M04 Hitter obtained a black 
crystalline powder by }Missing an electric current between 
platinum electrodes through an aqueous solution of silver 
nitrate. This substance, which separated out at the anode in 
small octahedra, was found to give off oxygen when heated, and 
was for a long time considered to be silver peroxide* 


i Tx:vl ± (ittzzif 100], 31, iii 1* 

1 iJujust, nompt. rend., 1005, 140, 12.-50* 

3 Kfjhlsclnittct, Zeit* tiJektrochem., 1908, 14, 43. 

4 Boo ulao Matignon, JittlL Soc . rhm., liXHJ, (4J, 3, 018, 
VOL. IL (I.) 
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Subsequent analyses, 1 however, have shown that it contains 
nitrogen and has the constant composition represented by the 
formula Ag^NOj j, and the name of silver peroxynitrate is generally 
given to it It has been pointed out, however, that when the 
assumption is made that the nitrate in the precipitate is present 
as silver nitrate, the results indicate that the oxide present has 
the formula Ag a 0 4 , 2 and tlie compound is best represented as 
2 Ag 3 O 4 ,AgN0j! 3 Rlack powders are also obtained by the 
plectrolysis of solutions of other salts of silver; thus the sulphate 
yields siher peroxysulphale* DAgaO^SAg^SO;, whilst silver 
fluoride gives the perozyjluoridex^ and Ag 7 FO s , 

Silver peroxide has also been obtained as a black precipitate 
by the action of potassium persulphate solution on silver nitrate 
or silver sulphate,® whilst it is stated to be formed when ozone 
acts on silver oxide and ou silver (see p. 471). 

The black substance, stated by Wohler to be prepared by 
the electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid, using a silver anode, is 
probably not the peroxide, but the pcroxysulphatc. 

Silver peroxide, as prepared from the peroxynitratc, is a grey 
lK>wder of specific gravity 7‘44 (Watson)* It may be heated 
to 100° without decomposition, but at higher temperatures is 
decomposed into its elements, whilst when heated with dilute 
sulphuric acid it evolves half its oxygen, silver sulphate being 
formed* When treated with ammonia, nitrogen is liberated, 7 in 
an amount corrcspomling w T ith the equation : 

GA gi O a + 2NH 3 - 3A gl O a + N a + 3H.O. 


The oxide Ag 4 0 3 haa, however, not yet been isolated, 

1 jtfulilor and 1 FV:r[ii£d, JJcf, tr/ir r fhm rf 1896, 15, 1 and 235; HfTiililfr, ifrr, 
trar. i L Am., 18%, 18. CT; 1003, 22, 235 ami 405; &uIp, Ska. anorg. Chim. t 
1890, 12, m mid ISO J!JQ0 t 24, 305 i Wat aim, Jwtrn . Chan. 8oe. t lOOfi, 80> 
578; BarUUiri, Atif li , yle<W. Ltnra, 1900, ffi], 15, i, 500. 

* Buljorovaky and Ku^uii, Zat. yifiyuikal* Cfam. t 1900, 67, 48. Sre ii\m 
Zctt. tifcktTtjchem., UNIS, H, 10t;. 

3 Brown, */, rhjatrul Chem. t 1910, 20, 080. 

* Mulder, Proe. K , Akttd. JtVfriwtA. Jmsfmfam, 1808; if cc< Uav* rAr?jf., 

1P00. 18, 115. 

Q Tana-tar, Zt\L anarg. Chem., 1901, 29, 331. 

a Manual I, Proa. Hot/. Eoc, Ed m., 1900, 22, 163; 1902, 24, 88; Joum, 
Chcm. Sac., 1801,50, 771* 

T Wataon, t/onm, Chrm t 8or„ I&QG, $8, 578+ 
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Silver and the Halogens. 

221 Silver Suhfiuoride, Ag-jF, is obtained as a bronze-like 
crystalline powder by beating a saturated solution of silver 
fluoride with metallic silver, and is reconverted into these by 
the addition of an excess of water. 1 According to Vanino and 
Sachs, 2 however, it is not a true compound, but a mixture of 
silver fluoride, silver, and silver oxide in varying'proportions. 

Silver Fluoride, AgF.—lfydmfluoric acid does not act upon 
metallic silver, but the fluoride is obtained by dissolving silver 
oxide or carbonate in aqueous hydrofluoric acid and evapor- 
at mg to dryness. If the solution be allowed to evaporate in a 
vacuum, colourless, lustrous, deliquescent, tetragonal pyramids 
are deposited, having the composition AgF,lT a O (Marignac), 
whilst the concentrated solution when allowed to stand exposed 
to the air deposits hard transparent prisms of the compound 
AgFjSUjjO* which arc nearly as deliquescent as calcium chloride. 
Under the influence of light, solutions of silver fluoride are 
decomposed with the formation of silver subfhumdc and silver 
peroxide. 3 It is extremely difficult to obtain silver fluoride in 
the anhydrous state. The hydrate, AgFJJ a O, decomposes when 
dried in a vacuum, and yields a brown amorphous mass which 
still contains 1*5 per cent, of water, and dissolves in Q*8D part 
of water at 15'5°_ When heated to the melting point of lead in a 
covered crucible, 05 per cent, less than the calculated quantity 
of water is given off, together with sonic hydrofluoric acid and 
oxygen ; 

4 AgF -j- 2H a 0 == 4Ag + 4I1F + O a . 

This decomposition goes on until all the water is driven off and 
the salt melted, and from this point it can be heated in 
absence of air up to the melting point of silver without any 
furl her decomposition taking place, 4 The fused salt solidifies 
to a black mass which is elastic and may be cut with scissors. 
Til the fused state it conducts electricity without decomposition. 
The dry powder absorbs 844 times its volume o£ ammonia. 

It has been proposed to employ silver fluoride, under the 
name of tachyol, for the disinfection of drinking water. 11 

1 fJunti, Compt, rend., 18SX), 110. 1337. 

1 Zdu aW. C'Acw,. KHI, 60, «23. 

* KukiitclcIi, Ze.it. physileal. Chem., ltfll, 70, GW. 

* Gon?, Phil. Trans., 187b Ml, 321. 

s Patemfc and Clngolani, Gazt., 1007, 37, 1313. 
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Silver Chloride t AgCl, occurs as the mineral chlorargi/rite or 
hor?l-$ilver f which crystallises in octuhedra and other forms of 
the Tegular system, but is more frequently found as a massive 
wax-like mass, winch generally has a pearl-grey colour, though 
sometimes it possesses a whitish and sometimes a violet-blue 
colour* It occurs at Andreasberg, mixed with alumina) as an 
earthy mass which is called butter-milk ore, and this ore was 
known to the dldcr mineralogists* (tesner, in 1565, terms horn- 
silver Argentum cornu pdhtculo simile, and Matthesius, in 
h is Jlerg-Fost ilia, p ublish ed in 1585, terms it 4 f glass-ore, 
transparent like horn in a lantern.” The largest masses are 
brought from Pom, Chili, and Mexico, and the mineral also 
occurs in Cornwall, in Nevada, where it is abundant, in Arizona, 
and other localities. Tire method of preparing silver chloride 
artificially was probably known to the old alchemists, but it is 
first distinctly mentioned in the works of if .Basil Valentine,” 
who says; ' 4 Common salt throws down}: ." This precipitate 
was afterwards termed Lac argenli, and when it was found that 
it was fusible, and solidified to a transparent horn-like mass, 
the name Lima cornea, first mentioned by Croll in 1608, was 
given to it. Libavjus stated that the substance obtained by 
precipitating silver solution with common salt weighed less 
than the silver itself, but this statement was contradicted by 
Jloyle’ and Kunkel, in his lAboratonum Ghymmnn, speaking of 
this, says that many substances are difficult to separate from 
one another : “ Such is seen in } cornea, as 12 loth 5 retain out 
of the common salt, 4 loth terra and salt.” This determination 
is in fact nearly correct, for 12 parts of silver form 15-91 parts 
of silver chloride. 

Silver chloride is formed, without the phenomenon of incan¬ 
descence, when chlorine is passed over silver at a dull red heat 
(Stag). It is also formed by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
the ignited metal, whilst on the other hand hydrogen is able to 
reduce silver chloride to the metal (Boussingault) Aqueous 
hydrwhloric acid converts the surface of metallic silver into 
chloride of silver, and common salt solution acts in a similar 
way. Proust examined some piasters which had for many years 
lain at the bottom of the sea, and he found that the whole of 
the silver was converted into chloride. In order to prepare pure 
chloride of silver a solution of the nitrate is precipitated by 
hydrochloric acid or common salt; in this way a white curdy 
precipitate is obtained wliich, on standing, or more quickly on 
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agitation, becomes powdery. This precipitate must be washed 
and dried in absence of light. It has a specific gravity of 5 5. 
On heating, silver chloride assumes a yellow colour and melts 
at 1G0°, forming a dark yellow liquid. This solidifies on cooling, 
forming a botryoidal, colourless, tough, solid mass which refracts 
light strongly, and is so soft as to take impressions of the nail. 

Silver chloride and sodium chloride when ijielted together 
and cooled, form brittle, crystalline masses which arc homo¬ 
geneous 1 * ; the melting points vary from (AgOI) to 7{)T 
(NaOl), showing that the salts form an unbroken series of mixed 
crystals, 

Silver chloride volatilises at a white heat, the vapour density ~ 
agreeing approximately with the formula AgOh 

According to 8tas, 3 4 fused chloride of silver is absolutely in¬ 
soluble in water at the ordinary temperature, or at any rate its 
solubility does not reach the limit of our present tests for 
chlorine, which Stas places at 1 in 10,000,000, In boiling water, 
tm the other hand, it is appreciably soluble. 

The freshly ] nee i pita fed curdy chloride is slightly soluble in 
cold water, but the solubility becomes less when the precipitate 
has become powdery by standing or shaking, measurements of the 
electrical conductivity showing that this form dissolves to tile 
extent of 0 00152 gram' 1 at IS 0 , and 0-02IS gram 5 at 1(XT in 
1 litre of water. The solution becomes opalescent on the 
addition of either silver nitrate or hydrochloric acid. The 
presence of nitric acid does not affect the solubility of the curdy 
chloride, whereas the solubility of the ]>owdery form increases 
proport ion ally to the amount of nitric acid added : 100,000 parts 
of concentrated nitric acid dissolve 2 parts of the freshly pre¬ 
pared silver chloride (Thorpe); on boiling, it is decomposed into 
nitrate with evolution of chlorine. One part of silver chloride 
dissolves in about 200 parts of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
and in COO parts of the acid diluted with an equal bulk of 
water. Soluble chlorides, such as sal-ammoniac and common 
salt, dissolve silver chloride tolerably easily, anti it is very 
soluble in ammonia, 12-88 parts of aqueous ammonia of specific 
gravity 0-89 dissolving 1 part of silver chloride (Wallace and 

1 Jtotta, Centr. Min,, 1911, Z38, 

* Bilti and Moyer, Berichie t 18S0, ££, 725. 

3 Oompt. rend, 1871 . 73 , 090 . 

4 Kohlrau&ch 4nd Rose, Zeit physikat. Chem<, 1893, 12, 242. 

1 Itottgor, Zeit, phynikal, Chem., 1906, 50, 83. 
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Lamont), It ts likewise dissolved in quantity by mercuric 
nitrate, sodium thiosulphate, and potassium cyanide* 

Various metals, such as iron and zinc, reduce the chloride to 
the state of metal in the presence of water, more rapidly in 
presence of hydrochloric acid and sulphuric acid. It is also 
decomposed by mercury when a solution of common salt is 
present-, (-old ,sulphuric acid does not act upon it, but it is 
decomposed slowly, though completely, by the boiling acid with 
evolution of hydrochloric acid. 1 * Concentrated hydriodic acid 
converts it with evolution of heat into silver iodide (Deville), 
and if moist, freshly precipitated chloride be treated with a 
solution of bromide of potassium, or iodide of potassium, it is 
completely converted into silver bromide or iodide. 11 

White silver chloride, obtained by precipitation, when exposed 
to light, is first coloured violet, then brownish-grey, and after¬ 
wards black. This alteration in colour was known to Boyle, 3 
who, however, ascribed it to the action of the air. Schcclo 4 
afterwards proved that it was only discoloured on exposure to 
light, and he also showed that in this reaction hydrochloric acid 
was liberated and that on treating the residue with ammonia, 
black flakes of silver remained behind. 

It has been shown by Almoy and by Baker that the pure dry 
chloride does not blacken when exposed to light in a vacuous 
tube, in perfect ly dry oxygen, or under pure carbon tetrachloride 
in the absence of oxygen* Baker 5 has also shown f-liat not only 
is chlorine lost when the chloride blackens, but that oxygen is 
at the same time absorbed, an oxychloride of silver, Ag 2 OlO, 
being probably formed* The amount of silver chloride which 
undergoes this change is, however, extremely small, even when 
a large quantity is exposed for a Jong period. The blackening 
is accelerated by ilie presence of substances which are capable 
of taking up chlorine, such as water, silver nitrate, stannous 
chloride, &c., and retarded by such as readily give up 
chlorine, such as chlorine water and ferric chloride. 

Sonstadt fl states that hydrogen peroxide is always formed 
when light acts on silver chloride* The same chemist finds that 
if silver chloride be sealed up in a tube and blackened by expo- 

1 Sauer, Zed. anal. Chem. t 1B73 T 370, 

1 Field, Janm. Chcm, Soc. t 1838, 234, J Op. 1, 7&B* 

* Fob der Lvft and dem Fever* Tdipiig, 1784, p* 04. 

4 Jovrn. Chtm> Soc. t 1892, 41, 728. Sea also llartung, iKci., 1922, l£l, 888* 

4 Froc. Chem. Sac., 1898, 371* 
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sure to light, a reversion to white silver chloride tnkos place 
when the tube is kept in the dark: whereas if the products of 
decomposition of the chloride by light are removed by sealing 
up calcium chloride arid ammonia in another part of the tube 
containing the silver chloride, no bleaching of the blackened 
compound takes place in the dark. 

Silver Chloride and Ammonia *—Glauber stales that a calx is 
formed when silver solution in precipitated by common salt, and 
he adds that the calx “ readily dissolves in s-pinlu wince* salts 
armoniaci, coinit Gervi, suci'iiii, fiitiijiaix ei capilhrunij and may 
be used to form a good medicament." Faraday 1 * first obtained 
a compound by the direct union of ammonia and silver chloride 
by saturating dry precipitated silver chloride with ammonia; 
100 grains orG-48 grams absorbed 130 cubic inches or 2-13 hires 
of the gas. The absorbed ammonia is again given off at 37*7 J 
(Faraday). When heated in a closed tube for the purpose of 
obtaining liquid ammonia, the compound fuses between 98° 
and f!r> a , swells up, and begins to boil at losing ammonia 
mul gradually becoming white. Two compounds are formed by 
the direct union of ammonia with silver chloride; Ag01,3NEf. lt 
which has a dissociation pressure of GlH mm. at 15°, and 
2AgL 1 l ] 3NH 3 , the dissociation pressure of which is 38 b 3 at the 
same temperature. 3 4 

When a solution of silver chloride in concentrated ammonia 
is rapidly evaporated, silver chloride crystallises out in glittering 
octahcdra, but if it be allowed to evaporate at ordinary temper¬ 
atures over quicklime, the compound 2Ag01,3NrT., separates out 
in colourless, birefractive prisms which are not affected by light,* 
On tile other hand/ a solution of silver chloride in liquid 
ammonia, when evaporated at — to - deposits long 
colourless needles of the composition AgCl^'iNIf,. 

liod lander and Fit tig 5 have shown that solutions of silver 
chloride in ammonia contain the silver almost exclusively as the 
complex Ag(NH 3 ) 2 Cl, although the solid in contact with the 
solution has the formula 2AgCl,3NfTj. 

Silver Bromide , AgBr, occurs in Chili and Mexico as the 
mineral bromargyrite, being usually found in small yellow or 


I Quart, Jour it, oj Sd^ncc, 1818, 5^74. 

II UorHlmann, Ber-, 187C, 9, 7EG- 

5 .fairy. Amt. Chim, Phyit., 1880. [4], 17, 327. 

4 Jarry, Compt. rend,, 1897,124, 388. 

* Zdi. phy&ikal Cte 1002, 39, 597. Sec abo Slraub, M., 1011, 77, 331. 
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greenish masses rarely crystalline. The mineral embolite is 
a uiixture of silver chloride and bromide, varying from 25 to 
75 molecular percentage of silver bromide. It likewise occurs 
in Chili and Mexico, and is very similar to the foregoing 
mineral. When an excess of silver nitrate is precipitated in 
the dark with hydmbromic acid, a white curdy precipitate 
is obtained which in contact with potassium bromide, or on 
healing, becomes yellow. It melts at +26 a , and is soluble in 
a hot solution of hydrobromic acid, and in a solution of mer¬ 
curic nitrate, separating out in octahcdrn from these solutions 
on cooling. The solubility of silver bromide in water has been 
determined by electrical conductivity measurements, and has 
been found to be 0-107 mgrm, per litre at 21V and 3-7 mgrm, at 
100V 

Silver bromide ia scarcely soluble in dilute ammonia, but 
easily soluble in concentrated ammonia; it melts, on heating, 
to a reddish liquid which solidifies to a yellow lustrous mass, 
and the latter, when heated in a current of chlorine, is 
slowly converted into chloride. The: finely divided precipitate 
suspended in water is instantly decomposed by chlorine, and 
hydrochloric acid gas also decomposes it at 7QQ y with evolution 
of hydrogen bromide. It is soluble in sodium thiosulphate, the 
saturated solution corresponding to a double salt containing five 
molecules of silver bromide to nine molecules of crystallised thio¬ 
sulphate, This salt exists only in solution, and on evaporation, 
or when precipitated with alcohol, yields 3 

2NaAO 3T Ag,S i 0 J> 2IT,O, 

Whilst the fused bromide is hardly acted upon by light, the 
precipitated salt is soon coloured a greyish-violet oil exposure to 
light; if, however, it contains a trace of free bromine, it is un¬ 
acted on. The action is also lessened by the presence of nitric 
acid, whilst it is increased by the presence of silver nitrate. 
The darkening on exposure to light is accomjmnied by loss of 
bromine and formation of metallic silver. 4 

Stas 5 described several varieties of this salt which differ ill 
their behaviour towards light. 

1 Kolilrauech mid Polczalck, $itetm$uber. K , A tend. tfYsff. Berlin, 1!X)1 ( 
JOIN. 

s Euttpcr* ZciL phtftikai CAent,, ItKHJ* 66, S3. 

a Lumi&ro and Soyewotz, BwH. 3t>c, cihf»„ 1907, [4], 1, 946. 

1 Hartun#, Jovru. Chem. Soc. r 1922, 121* 682. 

* Ann, Chm, 1874, [fl], 3* 2S9. 
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Dry silver bromide absorbs no gaseous ammonia 1 ; on the 
other hand, the ammoniacal solution deposits on standing white 
glistening crystals, and these on heating lose ammonia,- whilst 
liquid ammonia below* 4° converts silver bromide into a white 
substance, Agl3rj3NK 3 , This loses ammonia at + 1 , yielding 
another white substance of the composition t3AgDr,3Nff^, which 
gives off ammonia at 35°, silver bromide being left. 5 

Sihrr Iodide, Agl. - This salt occurs as iodargyrite in 
Me x ico, 0 hil l, Spa in, and in the Cerro 0i dorad o Mine in 
Arizona, in the form of slightly elastic hexagonal tablets. Silver 
combines directly with iodine on heating* The metal also dis¬ 
solves in hydriodio acid, with violent evolution of hydrogen, and 
if the liquid be warmed as soon as the action becomes lessened, 
the evolution again increases, and, on cooling, colourless crystal¬ 
line scales separate out* These on exposure to air decompose 
quickly, and prulmbly possess the formula AgI,riL The 
mother-liquor on standing deposits thick hexagonal prisms of 
silver iodide, 4 The same compound is formed by the action of 
concentrated hydriodic acid on silver chloride, and the iodide 
is also produced by the treatment of silver chloride or bromide 
with aqueous potassium iodide or other soluble iodides, silver 
iodide being deposited as a light yellowish powder. It is 
dimorphous and melts at 05G% forming a yellow liquid, which 
on further heating becomes ml and then dark reddish-brown, 
and on cooling solidifies to a soft yellow mass having a sped lie 
gravity of 5'087 at 0° (Devi Ik), whilst the crystalline variety has 
at M J a specific gravity of G'GdO, that of the precipitated salt 
being fbSflti (Damour), An interesting fact with reference to the 
abnormal expansion and contraction of silver iodide by heat has 
been observed by Fizcau 5 ; it contracts when heated from 
— 10° to -f 70°, and expands on cooling. This is explained by 
Hod well, 6 by the fact that silver iodide exists in two modifications. 
Fizeau, however, determined the coefficient of expansion of three 
different varieties of silver ioditlc and found it to be negative in 
each case, and G* Jones, 7 from a study of the free energy of 
formation of silver iodide, concluded that the affinity of the 

1 Rammolsberg* P&jg. Ann.* 1842* 55, 240. 

* Liebig* Schu'eiggfrs Jourt i., 48, 10.1, 

i Jarry* Compl. refuL ft 1998, 120, 1138* 

* Doville* Compt. rend., 1851, 32, 8&4. 

* Cotnpi, rend., 1807 , 64 , 304 . 

■ Chcm. Newt, 1875, 31, 4, 

7 J. Amcr, Ch&n. Sac., 1909, 31, 101. 
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silver and iodine increases with rising temperature, which tends 
to cause a diminution in volume. 

Measurements of the electrical conductivity of the solution 
show that silver iodide dissolves in water to the extent of 0*0035 
mgtm in a litre, 1 

Pure silver iodide is left unaltered by the action of direct 
sunlight. If, however, it be precipitated from an excess of 
silver nitrate so that traces of this salt arc carried down with it, 
it becomes coloured green on exposure to light, and in presence 
of more silver nitrate a deep greyisli-black colour is attained 
although no l<iss of iodine is observed (Stas). Iodide of 
potassium, and nitric acid (specific gravity 1*2) have the 
power of reproducing the yellow colour. The changes effected 
hy light upon silver iodide are brought about chiefly in the 
presence of substances which have the power of combining with 
a portion of the iodine. Ammonia changes the yellow colour 
of silver iodide to white and dissolves it very sparingly; it 
differs from the chloride and bromide of silver, inasmuch as it is 
only sparingly soluble even in concentrated ammonia, one part 
of the iodide dissolving, according to Wallace and Lament, in 
2193 parts of ammonia of specific gravity 0-89; its solubility in 
aqueous ammonia, however, increases appreciably with rise o£ 
temperature,® 

It is readily soluble in liquid ammonia, and if the solution be 
allowed to evaporate at — J0 a to —10°, white crystals of 
separate out, 3 This substance evolves ammonia at yielding 
the white compound, SAgljNHj, which is also formed by the 
action of ammonia gas on dry precipitated silver iodide, 4 and 
on exposure to air gives ofl its ammonia. 

Silver iodide is tolerably soluble in a strong solution of 
potassium iodide/from which solution it is precipitated by the 
addition of water, whilst a hot solution of potassium iodide, 
saturated with silver iodide, deposits, on standing, white 
needles of a salt having the composition AgI,KI. When silver 
iodide is gently heated, in chlorine gas it decomposes into silver 
chloride, and the same reaction takes place when it is treated 
with dry hydrogen chloride at 700° (Hautfcuillc). It is only 


1 Kohlrausch aul DuloBbtoft, Siizungdter. K> AkotL JJerftfl, 1901, 

1018. 

3 Itaubigny, Cotnjit. rend., 1908, 146, 12G3. 

> Jarry, Ann, Chim, Phy*„ 1899, [7], 17, 337, 

* TUnimebbcinr, Pogg< Ann 1839, 48, 170. 
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incompletely reduced in a current of hydrogen even v^hen 
exposed to a white heat (Vogel). 

j Silver Chlorite, AgCl() 2 , is obtained by precipitating a weal; 
alkali lie solution o[ a chlorite with silver nitrate* If forms 
a crystalline substance which separates from a solution in hot 
water in crystalline scales* These deflagrate when moistened 
with concentrated hydrochloric acid, or when Ijcated to 105 n ; 
they also take fire when mixed with sulphur (Milieu). 

Silver Chlorate, Ag0lO 3 H --This salt is obtained when chlorine 
is passed into water through which silver oxide is diffused, 
until bubbles of oxygen arc evolved; the chloride of silver is 
filtered off and the liquor evaporated to its crystallising point. 
Silver chloride and hypochlorite arc first formed; part of the 
latter, according to Forster and Jorrc, 1 is then hydrolysed to 
hypochlorous acid, and this reacts with the silver hypochlorite 
to form silver chlorate and chloride. 

The chlorate may also be obtained by dissolving silver oxide 
in chloric acid, the action being accompanied by evolution of 
heat. Tt crystallises in white, opaque, tetragonal prisms, having 
a specific gravity of 4-43. These dissolve in about 10 parts of 
cold water, and molt at 230°; when further heated to 270°, they 
give oil oxygon and a trace of chlorine* When mixed with 
sulphur it detonates with the utmost violence on friction. 


Silver and Sulphur. 

222 Silver Sulphide, AgyS, occurs as argent itc, or vitreous 
silver. The occurrence of this ore was known to .Agricola : 
“Argentum rude plumbei coloris et galena simile.” This im¬ 
portant silver ore, occurring in blackish-grey crystals belonging 
to the regular system, occuts widely distributed, but is found 
especially in the Erzgebirge, in Hungary, in Norway near 
Kongsbcrg, in the Altai, in the Urals, in Cornwall, Holivk, 
Peru, Chili, Mexico, and in Nevada, at the Comstock lode. 
This compound occurs in the Erzgebirge in two distinct forms; 
one of these is termed daleniinzito, and the other acanthite, 
the fust of these being isomorphous with chalcocitc. Argentitc 
can be obtained artificially by igniting silver chloride in a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen. Silver aid phi (Jo is also 
formed when silver is heated with sulphur or sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and fomas the yellow or brownish stains which arc 
1 J< pr. Chtm., 1809, [2], 50, fi37: see aUo VM. f., p. 330, 
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formed on articles of silver on exposure to tbc air (Proust), 
Sulphuretted hydrogen produces in solutions of silver a blackish- 
brown flocculenfc precipitate of silver sulphide which is soluble 
in hot nitric acid, and is converted into silver chloride when a 
solution of copper chloride in the presence of common salt is 
added to it. 

Silver Disulpkidet Ag^, has been prepared by adding a 
solution of sulphur in carbon disulphide to a solution of silver 
nitrate in benzonitrile. It is a brown amorphous powder which 
oxidises very rapidly when moist, and is converted into silver 
sulphate by shaking with water and air. When heated in the 
air it melts to a red liquid and gives off sulphur and sulphur 
dioxide, metallic silver being left. 1 

iSilver Sulphite, Ag a SO a , is a white curdy precipitate almost 
insoluble* in water or sulphurous acid. It was supposed to 
decompose when heated to 100° into silver, silver sulphate, and 
sulphur dioxide, but Buubigny* has shown that only a small 
proportion is decomposed in this manner, more than BO per cent, 
being converted into dithlon&te, thus: 

iiAgjSOj = Ag s 8 2 0„ + 2Ag, 

and that it is only at a much higher temperature that silver 

sulphate and sulphur dioxide arc produced from the dithionatc. 

Normal Silver Sulphate, Ag^50 4 .--This substance was 
obtained in solution by Glauber, for he states in this Dc fwmis 
nom philosophietJS (1648): “ Dissolve rasuram 1' in a rectified oil 
of vitriol, with the addition of a sufficiency of w T ater, but not so 
much as in the case of Mars or Venus, Or, still better, dissolve 
a calx of :■ which is precipitated from aqua fort-is, either by 
copper or by spirits of salt,” 

It is best obtaiiypd by heating the reduced metal with sulphuric 
acid, or by dissolving the carbonate in dilute sulphuric acid. 
It forms small, lustrous rhombic crystals, which arc anhydrous, 
and isomorphous with anhydrous sodium sulphate; 3 it has 
a specific gravity of 54, and dissolves to the extent of 0*77 part 
at 17°, 146 parts at 100°, in 100 parts of water* In consequence 
of the sparing solubility of the salt, it is obtained as a precipitate 
when sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate is added to a silver 
solution, and this fact was known to Boyle. 4 It is easily soluble 

1 Jiantzacb, ZtU. anorg< Cfiem,, 1898, 10, 104, 

* Compl. re*d. t 1009,1«, 735* 868* 

* Mitocherlicli, Pogg. Ann. t 1827, 15$, 138. 

4 Considerations and Experiments touching the Origin ol Qualities and 
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in. water containing sulphuric acid, and still more soluble in 
nitric acid, and also dissolves readily in strong sulphuric a’cid, 
being precipitated from this solution on the addition of water. 
It fuses at a dark-red heat and decomposes at a very high 
temperature into metal, oxygen, and sulphur dioxide* When 
dissolved in less than three parts of sulphuric acid, light yellow 
prisms of hydrogen silver sulphate, HAgS0 4 , are obtained*" 

According to Carey Lea, 1 a double salt of silver sulphate and 
a lo wer sulphate, h aving the form ula A g 4 S 0 4> 
is obtained by the reduction of silver nitrate, phosphate, or 
carbonate with hypuphospliorous acid in presence of sulphuric 
acid: it forms a pale brown powder which is permanent in the 
air and does not evolve sulphuric acid even at a dull red heat. 
It always contains about 2 per cent, of phosphoric anhydride, 
which cannot be removed even by treatment with strong 
sulphuric acid. 

Silver Thiosa Iph aic t Ag a S a 0 3 , is oh tain ed by grad uully 
adding a moderately dilute solution of silver nitrate to an 
excess of concentrated sulution of sodium thiosulphate, washing 
the precipitated grey mixture of thiosulphate and sulphide with 
cold water, extruding the thiosulphate with ammonia, precipi¬ 
tating it as quickly ns possible by exact neutralisation with 
nitric acid, and quickly drying it by pressure between filter 
paper. 2 It forms a snow-white powder, having a sweet taste; 
it is slightly soluble in water, and when moist easily decomposes 
into sulphuric acid and silver sulphide (Rose) ; 

Ag*KAH-11*0 - A&S-f- H^O*. 

Silver Stxlittm Thiosulphate, AgNuS^O^ was discovered by 
Kerschel, and may be obtained by evaporating a solution of 
silver chloride in aqueous sodium thiosulphate until it crystal* 
lises. It is, however, best prepared by adding a neutral solution 
of silver nitrate to a solution of sodium thiosulphate, until a 
permanent precipitate is produced. The solution is then 
filtered and alcohol added, w r hoti the salt is precipitated in 
silky laminai (Lenz)* Its solution, evaluated in a vacuum, 
deposits tabular crystals of the salt* It is soluble in water and 
possesses a sweet taste (Herschel). A saturated solution of 
silver chloride in sodium thiosulphate corresponds to tjie formula 
2 Na a S 2 0 3 ,Ag 2 K ie 0 3 ,21I 2 0 J and this solution deposits a salt 

1 Amur. J. Szi. f 1802, [3}, 44 , 322. 

1 Herschel, Erfiti. Phil. Jourtt> t 1&10,1, 2U; 2, 154. 
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corresponding to the formula Na a S J ,0 3 j Ag a S a 0 3 j 2H a 0 . 1 A 
miifiber of double thiosulphates of silver and potassium arc also 
known.^ 


SfLYJCR and TliK ELEMENTS OF TUB KlTROQFJf CnOLT. 

223 ^iher Nitride NAg 3 .-- This compound, usually known aa 
Herthoi let’s fulminating silver, was first obtained by this 
chemist in 1788 by the action of ammonia on the silver 
oxide prepared by precipitating a silver solution with lime 
water- It is a black powder which, especially in the dry state, 
explodes most violently on the slightest percussion, or even on 
touching with a feather, Croat cave is necessary in working 
with ammoniacal solutions of silver oxide, and such solutions 
should not be kept * 1 Raschig 4 has shown that the compound 
lias the composition NAg^, but it is usually mixed with a certain 
quantity of metallic silver. In some cases the powder was also 
found to contain hydrogen, and had then the formula: NHAg a . 
A yellow nitride of silver is stated to be formed when magnesium 
nitride and silver nitrate arc gently heated together in a sealed 
tube. It is decomposed by water with formation oE silver oxide 
and ammonia , 5 

Silver Amide, AgNlbj, is formed as a white precipitate when 
a solution of potaasamide in liquid ammonia is added to 
excess of silver nitrate dissolved in the same solvent. It is 
soluble in solutions of ammonium salts in liquid ammonia, 
darkens on exposure to light, and when dry readily explodes . 0 
The amide dissolves readily in a solution of potasaainide in 
liquid ammonia to form potassium atnmonoargeHtate, AgNlI'K, 
which crystallises with one moicculc of ammonia . 7 

Silver Azomide, AgN 3 , is obtained by the addition of silver 
nitrate to a solution of azoiinide or one of its soluble salts. It 
forms minute prisms, which are insoluble in w T ater and readily 
explode with extreme violence. 

Silver Hyponitritc , Ag a N a 0 2 , is a yellow precipitate which is 

1 Lumitac and .S^ycwei-K, RuU< ftar, cA/m r * 1907, [4], 1. 040. 

! Hosenhcim and Klitfttiauscr, Zeit. (un??y. Chum., 1000, 26? 72. 

a Wco MatijjTiDii, Hull* &oc> cAiwt.* [4J, 3, filB; also Hirsverts, Zcit. 

fwgvn\ Chen., 1909, 22, 9, 

* AnnalcHt 23S* 93. 

* timitu, Red, tfttir. ckim>, 139(1, 16, 13.7, 

c Franklin, J, Amer, C’Actn. JSoc., 1903, 27? 920. 

T Fr&nklin, J, Atntr. Chetn. Soc., 37? 917, 952. 
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deposited from ammonia in small yellow crystals* 1 It is 
sparingly soluble in water, and when moist slowly decom¬ 
poses at oidinary temperatures. AVhen pure it docs not explode 
when heated, but decomposes into nitrogen, oxides of nitrogen, 
silver nitrate, and silver, a 

Silver Nitrite, AgNO a .—This substance was first obtained by 
Proust, who regarded it as the nitrate of silver suboxide, having 
obtained it by boiling a solution of silver nitrate with the 
powdered metal. It is best prepared by mixing lukewarm 
solutions of 21 parts of silver nitrate and 15 parts of potassium 
nitrite. Oil cooling, sllvet nitrite separates as a white crystal¬ 
line powder which may be readily filtered. It is lews soluble in 
cold water than silver sulphate, but dissolves more readily in 
hot water with partial decomposition. When slowly deposited, 
it forms long, acicular, rhombic crystals* 

When heated, silver nitrite decomposes without fusion at ]$lf , a 
according to ilic following equations :—AgN0 3 Ag-f-K0 3 ; 
Ag + 2KO* - AgNO, + NO; AgNO, H- NO, - AgNO a + NO, 

The double nitrites, Na 2 Ag a (NOjj) 4 ; K 2 Ag 3 (N0 3 ) 4 ,H 2 0; and 
JfriAg 2 (N0 2 ) 4 ,lf 2 0, have been described.* 

Silver Nitrate t AgNO a * -This salt was obtained in the crystal' 
line form by Oeber : “ Dissolve J) caleinatam ill aqua dissolutiva, 
quo facto, eoque cam in phyala, cum hinge collo, non obturate 
uri per diem solum, usque quo conaumetur ad ejus tcrtiani 
partem aquae, quo peracto pone in loco frigido, et devenient 
lapilli ad mudum crystalli fusibilcs.” At the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century, Angelas Sala directed the attention of the iatro- 
chemists to this salt, known aa crystalli dianae or maylstcrium 
urgenti, to which, when cast into sticks, the name of fojiis itifvrnali. s' 
or lunar caustic was given* 

Silver nitrate is obtained on the laige scale by dissolving silver 
in dilute nitric acid, and occurs in commerce both in crystals and 
cast into sticks (lunar caustic). It crystallises in transparent 
rhombic plates (Fig. 124), having a specific gravity of 4-328 
(Schroder) and melting at 209°, solidifying on cooling to a white, 
fibrous, crystalline mass* It is dimorphous, passing into a 
hexagonal modification at 159°* 5 It possesses an acrid, metallic 

1 KriatliruTj ZfiU awortf, Chzm<, 1898* 1& 424* 

■ Divots, Journ> Vhem. ffoe., 1890, 7ft, 95. 

3 IMvurs, l'roc. CAcm. &oc. t 1005, 2&1; sra alao Oswald, CvmpL tcrut. t 1011, 
152,381. 

4 Oswald, Ann. Chim., 1914, [9], 1, 32. 

1 Compare Guinchuit, Compt, rend., 1909, 149, 599* 
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taste, and aete as a violent poison, blackening and destroying 
organic matter, but it does not blacken in the air ej^ept in contact 
with organic substances. When it is wrapped up in paper for 
some time it gradually decomposes, leaving a residue of metallic 
silver, and at a red heat it yields nitrogen peroxide, oxygen, 
and metallic silver. 1 

One hundred parts of water dissolve as follows: 2 

At 0* 20° 50* HU a 100* 110° 

Agfl0 3 115 215 400 AGO 910 1110 parts. 



Ei«. 124. 


The aqueous solution lias a neutral reaction. If ammonia bo 
added to a solution of silver nitrate until the precipitate first 
formed redissolves, and this solution be then allowed to evaporate 
fine bright rhombic prismatic crystals having the composition 
AgNO y ,2NH 3 arc deposited These do not give off ammonia 

_ at 100 °, but when more strongly 

_ 1 they evolving nitrogen 

1 1 /h ' and ammonia, whilst ammonium nitrate 

and a metallic mirror of silver are left 
behind. When a current of dry am¬ 
monia is passed over dry silver nitrate, 
this substance absorbs 29-55 per cent, 
of the gas, enough heat being developed 
to produce fusion of the maos. The product of this reaction, 
AgWO a ,3NlT 3> is a white solid soluble in water (Rose). 

Silver nitrate is largely vised in chemical analysis and 
especially in photography. It is also employed m medicine 
both externally and internally. In external application it acts 
as a powerful cautery, inasmuch as it unites with the albuminoid 
substances to form insoluble compounds Large doses given in¬ 
ternally act corrosively upon the mucous membrane, producing 
serious inflammation. Experiments on animals have shown 
that it produces paralysis o£ the nerve-centres, difficulty of 
breathing, and coma* It is given in doses of from 0-02 gram in 
chronic stomach diseases, epilepsy, and other nervous affections. 
When administered for some length of time, it produces a pecu¬ 
liar bronze colour of the skin, caused by the deposition of 
metallic silver under the cuticle. 


1 imora, Jaura, Chetn. $oe„ ] 8 M ( 75 . 83 * 

* Ktciuttb, Fogg, ^tj., 1854, 497; hoo also titnnf, Ann* Chim ♦ i%a.* 

1894, [7], 2, 526; ttoyorhofTcr, LimdoU-BtimaUin Fhy&hrtiitch-Ch&niBcht 
Tobtlkn [Berlin, Springer), 
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Ammoniates of many silver salts have been described , 1 c.g,, 
AgFJSN^Hfli AgC]0 a ,3NH a ; AgCl^NiL,; AgBrO^H,; 
AgMii0 4j 3NH 3 ; Ag 2 ti0 3 ,4XH 3 ; Ag 2 SeO a ,4NFI aj cte. 

zz 4 Silver BipJmphide, AgP 2 , may be prepared by passing 
phosphorus vapour over finely divided silver or silver chloride 
lien ted at 400°* The product must be cooled in an atmosphere 
of phosphorus vapour, as it decomposes at the temperature of 
formation when heated in an inert gas . 2 

Phosphates of Silver .—The 7iormad phosphide, Ag a P0 4 , is 
formed as a yellow precipitate when a silver salt is added to 
a solution of any one of the sodium orthophosphates. On 
healing, its colour changes to brown, and it melts at a red 
heat. It is soluble in aqueous phosphoric acid, yielding the 
mono-hydrogen sail, HAg^VO^ which is deposited in the form of 
white crystals. TJic pyropJtospkiU' t Ag 4 1^0 7 , is a white com¬ 
pound inciting below a red heat to form a dark brown liquid 
which solidifies to a col o ml css fibrous mass. AVhcn heated for 
some time with aqueous phosphoric acid, the dihydroyen pyro- 
p}wsphaU% H a Ag 2 V 2 0 7 , is formed as a crystalline powder, which 
is decomposed by the addition of water. The same compound 
may also be formed by heating silver pyrophosphate with pyro- 
pho.splioric acid until a clear fused mass is obtained, dissolving 
the cooled product in a small quantity of water at 0 ", and 
adding alcohol, when it is precipitated as a white crystalline 
powder melting at 2i(P. a The metaplmphUes of silver arc 
white compounds. 

Arsen tics and Arsenates of Silver. —Tim normal arsenite, 
Ag a AsO a , is a canary-yellow powder easily soluble in nitric acid 
and ammonia. When the ammoniacal solution is boiled, metallic 
silver separates out. The normal arsenate t Ag 3 As0 4> is a dark 
reddish-brown crystalline powder, formed by precipitating a con¬ 
centrated solution of arsenic acid with a boiling solution of silver 
nitrate. The same substance is precipitated as a brownish-red 
powder if a solution of an arsenate be added to silver nitrate. 
Silver Acetylide or Silver Carbide, C^Ag^.™When acetylene is 
passed into aqueous silver nitrate a white precipitate is first 
formed of composition C 2 Ag 2 ,AgN0 3 , which with more acetylene 
changes to white silver acetylide. It may also be obtained by 
passing acetylene into ammoniaeal silver nitrate . 4 

1 JJruni and Levi, Cazz., 1010. 48, ii, 17, 230. 
a Granger, CWpf. rend., 1807, 124, 89G; Cbtm. Newt, 180S, 77, 227, 

3 Cavalier, Cotnpt. rend., 1094, 139, 284. 

- Arth, Cwnpt. rend., 1807, 124* 1534; Chavaetelcm, ibid., 1584. 

VOL. 11. (L) KK 
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Carbonate, Ag a C0 3 , is a light yellow powder of a paler 
colour than the phosphate, which readily becomes black on 
exposure to light, or on heating, and loses all its carbon dioxide 
at 200°. IVhen a mixture of ammonio-mtrate of silver and 
caustic potash is exposed to the air, silver oxide separates out, 
and after a time lemon-yellow needles of the carbonate. 

When silver nitrate is added to a concentrated solution of 
potassium carbonate a yellow precipitate separates out, and 
this quickly changes to the white compound, silver potassium 
carbonate, AgKCO^, 1 

Silver Cyanide, AgCN, is a white curdy precipitate easily 
soluble in ammonia. On heating with water or with caustic 
potash solution it is reduced to metallic silver. 2 It is insoluble 
in cold dilute nitric acid, but dissolves in the hot acid, forming 
silver nitrate and hydrocyanic acid, which may be removed by 
distillation. 3 It forms soluble double salts with the cyanides of 
the metals of the alkalis and alkaline earths. 

Potassium Silver Cyanide, KAg(CN) a , crystallises in feathery 
tufts or six-sided prisms, and is soluble in 4 parts of water at 
It does not undergo alteration on exposure to light. 

Sih'er Cyanamitk, Ag z VN, it may be obtained by precipitating 
an alkaline solution of sodium cyanamidc with silver nitrate. 
On heating, it explodes more or loss violently, the gases formed 
by the explosion being cyanogen and nitrogen. 6 

Silver Cyanate, AgCNO, is a white precipitate easily soluble 
in ammonia and nitric acid. On heating it explodes, a dull 
white mass of silver carbide remaining beliind* This decom¬ 
poses, on solution in nitric acid, leaving a finely-divided network 
of pure carbon. 6 

Silver Thiocyanate, AgCNS, is a white curdy precipitate easily 
soluble in ammonia and crystallising from the solution in 
glistening scales which do not contain any ammonia. 

Potassium Silver Thiocyanate, KAgfSCN).^ is formed when the 
foregoing salt is dissolved in a solution of potassium thiocyanate. 
It forms monoclinic crystals, melts at 140 5 , and is decomposed 
by water. Crystalline sodium and ammonium silver thio¬ 
cyanates, NaSCN,AgSCN; 3tfaSCN,AgSCN; NH 4 SCN,AgSCN; 

I Reynolds, Journ , CAm. 1898, 7& 

E Mnrflh and Strut liens, JVof. Cki m. $oc VI 1903, £49. 

a, Plimmcr t Jowm, Ch?m+ 1904, B5, 13. 

4 Btup + Ann. Chim„ Phyi., 1858, J3], 33, 403, 

II Kills, Chcm. iVettU, 1609, 100, 104. 

4 Liebig and Kedtenb&chefj AnjmUn w 1841, 88, 120, 
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5 NII 4 SCN,AgSCN, are known, all being decomposed by excess 
of water . 1 


I^IOTOGRAPIIY. 

225 The observation of Boyle that silver chloride and other 
silver salts undergo blackening on exposure to light, the chemical 
explanation of which was first given by Schedc, led to the 
foundation of the important art of photography. The first 
light-pictures were obtained by Thomas Wedgwood in the year 
1802. These were simply prints of leaves or paintings on glass 
prepared by allowing the light to fall through a more or less 
transparent object on to white paper or leather which hail been 
moistened with nitrate of silver. Davy, repeating these ex- 
periments, obtained fairly accurate copies of leaves, wings of 
insects, and similar objects, and even succeeded in preparing 
pictures of small objects which had been magnified by the solar 
microscope* The pictures thus obtained could not be exposed to 
daylight, but had to be examined by candle-light, as at that time 
no process was known by which that portion of the silver salt 
unacted upon by the light could be withdrawn, and the pictures 
thus Tendered permanent. The first experimetits which aimed at 
rendering the photographic image permanent were made by 
Niepce, who began his investigations in the year 1811. In 1 & 2 G 
he, together with Daguerre, Investigated the same subject, and it 
is to the latter experimenter that we are indebted for the first 
process by which the image obtained in the camera can be fixed* 
In 1839 he discovered the process which now bears his name. 
This consists in allowing the vapour of iodine to act upon a 
polished surface of silver, which thus becomes coated with a 
film of silver iodide. The surface of the plate thus prepared is 
nest exposed to light in the camera* After a short time the light 
has produced its action, although on the removal of the plate no 
change of the surface is perceptible* If the plate be now exposed 
to the action of the vapour of mercury, the picture makes its 
appearance, inasmuch as the mercury is deposited in extremely 
fine globules on those portions of the plate on which the light 
has fallen, whilst in the shadows the unaltered iodide remains* 
In order to remove those portions of the iodide which had been 
unacted upon by the light, Daguerre at first used a hot 
solution of common salt, but Herschel at once pointed out the 

1 Ctamtesou, Bull. Acod, Set, R$unuiint t 1920, fl, £3* 
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advantages o£ sodium thiosulphate for this purpose* and it was 
immediately adopted by Daguerre, 1 

The Daguerreotype process underwent many alterations* 
but it lias now been altogether superseded by much more 
convenient methods. In the year 1839 Fox Talbot pub¬ 
lished his method of photogenic drawing, or photography 
on paper. This priKcss* which was but an imperfect one* con* 
elsted in exposing in the camera a paper soaked in a weak solution 
of common salt and afterwards washed over with a solution of 
silver nitrate. The image obtained was a negative one; that is, 
the light portions of the landscape were dark, and vice versa. 
These pictures were fixed by immersion in a solution of common 
salt, A great improvement w t os made in tins process by Talbot 
in the year 1841, hy coating the paper which was to be acted 
upon with a film of silver iodide by first dipping it into a solution 
of silver nitrate and then into one of potassium iodide* This 
paper does not exhibit any change after exposure in the camera, 
but on “ development ” with a mixture of silver nitrate, acetic 
acid, and gallic acid, the image becomes visible* Tbe picture is 
a negative* but it may be rendered transparent by saturating it 
with white wax, and then a positive print may be prepared from 
it by placing it on a paper moistened with chloride of silver and 
exposing it to sunlight. This method was long known as the 
Talbotype or Calotype process. 

A most important improvement in photography was made by 
Archer (1851), in the employment of a transparent film of iodised 
collodion spread upon glass as a sensitive film for the camera in 
place of the iodised paper used in the Talbotype process. 
Collodion is a solution of pyroxylin, consisting of the 
lower nitrates of cellulose, in a mixture of alcohol and ether* 
and to this Is added a certain proportion of a soluble iodide or 
bromide, usually of sine or cadmium. On pouring the solution 
on to the plate the ether and alcohol evaporate* and the plate 
becomes covered with a homogeneous film. The collodionised 
plate is next dipped into a bath of silver nitrate, and the plate 
thus ** sensitised” is exposed, still wet with the silver nitrate 
solution* in the camera. The image produced on the film is in 
tills case also latent, and requires to be developed or made 
visible by treating the surface with reducing agents, such as 
ferrous sulphate or pyrogaliic acid, compounds which have the 
power of reducing it to the condition of metallic silver. The 
unaltered iodide may be removed by dissolving it in cyanide of 

1 Eder, dtr Photographic, pp. 203, 200 (Knapp* Halle 4.S. 1005). 
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potassium or sodium thiosulphate, and from the negative thus 
obtained any number of positive prints can bo prepared, each of 
which is afterwards fixed in sodium thiosulphate* The application 
of collodion renders the process much more certain, shortens the 
necessary exposure to a few seconds, and admits of a far greater 
degree of precision in the reproduction of detail than was possible 
on the rougher surface of paper in the Talbotype. 

Many attempts were made to lessen the inconvenience 
attaching to wet plate photography by washing the plate free 
from silver nitrate, covering it with a film of some substance 
such as tannin, albumin, etc., and then drying. 

All these plates are, however, much surpassed in sensitiveness 
towards light by the modern dry plate, which consists of a glass 
plate coated with an emulsion in gelatin of silver bromide, some¬ 
times accompanied by a little iodide. This emulsion is^nade by 
adding ammoniacal silver nitrate to a solution of an excess of 
potassium bromide and gelatin in hot water. The mixture is then 
heated at -15° for some time, a process termed ripening,” 
until the emulsion attains its most sensitive condition* During 
this operation a physical change appears to occur, the particles 
of bromide, which when first precipitated have a diameter of 
0 OOOfi-lbOUlS mm., increasing during the process to (VGGli- 
OOG4 mm. in diameter The emulsion is then washed, to 
remove the potassium bromide and nitrate, placed on the plate 
in a uniform film, and dried* When such a plate is exposed to 
light a latent image is produced which can be developed by many 
reducing agents which do not attack imexposcd silver bromide. 
The reducing agents employed as developers include ferrous 
oxalate, which passes during the process into ferric oxalate, 
pyrogjillie acid (trihydroxybenzene), hydnitpiintino {quinol, 
prim-di hydroxy benzene) and mctol (pam-met hylnmi nophenol); 
ill presence of an alkali such as ammonia or potassium carbon¬ 
ate these hydroxy-com pounds are converted by oxidation 
into quinones and similar substances. In order to prevent too 
vigorous development and consequent fogging of the plate, 
a reslminer or rciarder, consisting of the bromide of the alkali 
used, is added to the developer. 1 The plates are then “ fixed ” 
by washing with sodium thiosulphate solution, which dissolves 
out the silver bromide unacted by the developer, leaving the 
silver image. 

The exact change in the sensitive salt that is effected by the 

1 See Liippo-Cramcr, Zeit, CKem. Ind. Koilvide, 1009, 4, 92, ami Sheppard, 
ibi(L t 1909, 5, 43. 
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light is not yet understood, the chief fact known being that the 
developer removes the bromine from the silver bromide where the 
light has fallen upon the film, whilst it is unable to bring about 
this change in those parts of the film where the light has not 
preceded it. If an exposed plate be treated with a halogen 
element or an oxidising agent such as nitric acid, potassium 
dichromate, etc., it is found that the image can no longer bo 
developed* 

Several theories have been advanced as to the nature of this 
change, all of which may be classed into two groups; the one 
attributing it to a chemical and the other to a physical change 
in the silver bromide. According to the first of these views, the 
light causes a very small amount of bromine to be lost by the 
silver bromide, a sub-bromide being formed* This bromine is 
taken up by the gelatin, which thus acts as a sensitiser and re¬ 
places the silver nitrate of the wet collodion plate and the tannin 
of the dry collodion plate. Many hold that the sub-bromide thus 
formed has the completion. Ag a Br, whilst Eder, 1 from the altera¬ 
tion in the action of certain reagents on plates exposed to light 
for varying periods, concludes that several sub-bromides ara 
obtained depending on the length of the exposure. Another 
view is that an oxybromide of silver is formed with loss of 
bromine, mid not a sub-bromide. During development the 
altered silver bromide is first reduced and the reducing action 
becomes extended to the silver bromide in the immediate 
proximity of this reduced silver. It will be seen that according 
to this theory the density of the silver image tthich can bo 
obtained by development is limited only by the thickness of the 
film, the amount of silver produced increasing steadily with the 
duration of the development. It has, however, been shown by 
Hurter and Driffield 2 that the maximum density attainable 
depends entirely on the length of the exposure and the intensity 
of the light, and is not altered by prolonging the development 
beyond a certain necessary time. The same chemists have 
further proved that when a plate is exposed so long that the 
whole of its silver bromide can be reduced to metallic silver 
by development, no evidence of the formation of hydrobromio 
acid, which would accompany the action of bromine on gelatin, 

1 JCder* Adrirtaa to the Yiennoso Academy of Scicnera, British J&itm, Phol, t 
1905. 52, WiO and 1)C58; bm also TriveilE, Proc. K> Akfld, Wtienach, Ammi?rdnm t 
tm 11, 730. 

1 J * Chm> lad-t 1800, 0 , 4Gfi; Sheppard and Mece, Prac. Roy, 

1905, 74, 44* 
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can be detected, and that the whole of the bromine in the plate 
is given up to the developing liquid. 

It has, moreover, been found by Dewar that gelatin emulsions 
of silver bromide remain sensitive to light, although to a some¬ 
what smaller extent, even at a temperature of — 252-5° C., at 
which nearly all chemical reactions proceed extremely slowly. 

Til esc results, therefore, have given rise to the view that no 
chemical decomposition is brought about by the light, but that 
the silver bromide molecule undergoes a physical alteration 
which renders it capable of being reduced by the developer. 

Joly, 1 who supports the physical hypothesis, considers that 
the light causes an electronic tion of the silver bromide. 

It is well known, from the experiments of Hertz and others, 
that light has the power of discharging negative electrification 
from the surface of many bodies; that is, of bringing*bonfc the 
escape of negatively charged electrons (p, 40); and such bodies 
are termed ** photo-electric.” It has also been found that the 
halogen salts of silver arc vigorously photo-electric, and possess 
un activity in the descending order, bromide, chloride, and 
iodide, which is the same order as their photographic sensitive¬ 
ness. 

Moreover, an image capable of development is also formed by 
the action of cathode rays, or this electronic discharge from 
radium. Joly, therefore, considers that the latent image is 
made up of atoms or molecules olectroiiised by the action 
of light on the silver halide salt, and that it is upon these that 
the developer acts, A number of experiments, in which the 
Tate of action of developers upon the stiver bromide of exposed 
plates was measured, have beeu carried out by Sheppard and 
Mees, s and their results point to the conclusion that the reducing 
agent in the development acta upon ionised silver bromide with 
formation of metallic silver, 

K. Weitz 3 considers the latent image to consist of a solid 
solution of silver sub-halidc and possibly silver in silver halide, 
but Luppo-Cramer 4 considers that the assumption of the forma¬ 
tion of sub-chloride or sub-bromide is unnecessary and that 
the latent image is a colloidal compound, lie also explains 
the peculiarities of the silver deposits obtained with different 

1 Atlilrcfta to the Photographic Cqpventiun of l ho United Kingdom, Dublin, 
HOG; JirtUtth Phot, 1905, 53, 501. 

1 Proc. Roy. Sue., 1905, 74, 447; 1905, 78, [A]> 220; 1907, 78, [J] t 40L 

1 ZciL phytikal. CJigm., 1006, 54, 805. 

4 Zeit. Ch&n. Ind* Kolioid*, 1907, 2, 135. 
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developers, and with gelatin and collodion films, by the more or 
leas colloidal nature of the silver and by adsorption of different 
substances from the developers* 1 

The question cannot, however, as yet be considered as settled. 

226 Adim of Light of Different Degree* of Refrangibilily oh 
the Soils of Silver*— Schcele observed that the violet rays of the 
solar spectrum are those which affect silver chloride most 
strongly, and to these the name of chemical rays has frequently 
been given. It has, however, been shown that all the rays of 
the solar spectrum are able, under certain circumstances, to 
effect chemical change, each particular chemical compound 
being decomposed by the rays upon which it is most capable of 
exerting an absorbent, action* Not only Is this the case, but 
an addition to the sensitive compound of certain coloured, 
but chemically inactive, substances has the effect of altering 
the position of the maximum of chemical action for that 
particular compound. Thus, for example, it is possible by the 
addition of a yellowish-rod colouring matter, such as aurin, to 
the bromide film to prepare a plate which is more affected by 
the yellow rays than the untreated plate, whilst the addition of 
erythrosin confers increased sensitiveness to the yellow and 
orange rays, and of cyanin to the red rays. 

These dyes cause the bromide film with which they arc 
mixed to be specially sensitive to the rays eorriispondtng roughly 
to their absorption spectra* la this way Draper, 3 Vogel, 3 and 
Abney 1 have succeeded in photographing the lines of the visible 
solar spectrum from b downwards, and have not only secured 
pictures of the portions included between the lines E and A t 
but have obtained photographic action even in the Infra-red 
regions. Orthochromatic plates are now made by means of winch 
the relative intensity of the various colours to the eye is much 
more truly represented. 5 The exact function of the dyes in 
producing this effect is not understood, but they are known to 
be photo-electric, and it has been suggested by Jolv that the 
electron-producing power for that particular ray absorbed by 
the dye is responsible for the special sensitiveness it produces in 
the film* 

For a full account of the theory and practice of photography, 

1 fait. Chtm, l*d. Kottoyle, 1608, 3, 33, 135. 

* m MV#., 1877 , ua a* B(l. 

■ A mi* Pfty*. Chcm., J8SJS, 30j, 527, 

* Phil iTflj,, im [til 5. 

e foo Bothamley, Brjf. Assoc. Rtp., 1865, COL 
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the reader is referred to Abney's " Instruction in Photograph} 7 ,” 
Chapman Jones's ** Science and Practice of Photography,” hnd 
to Meldola's “ Chemistry of Photography.” 


Detection ano Estimation or Silver. 

2 z 7 There is probably no element whose presence can be 
more readily detected by chemical methods than silver, owing 
to its chloride being insoluble in water and easily soluble in 
ammonia. In order to detect silver in an insoluble compound, 
it may be melted with sodium carbonate on charcoal before 
the blowpipe or simply heated on charcoal in the reducing flame 
of the blowpipe. Silver is then obtained in the metallic state 
as a bright shining bead, which easily dissolves in warm nitric 
acid, the solution giving on the addition of hydrochloric acid a 
curdy precipitate of silver chloride, or, if only a trace of silver 
be present, a mere opalescence. This disappears on the addition 
of ammonia, but is reproduced when the ammonia is neutralised 
with nitric acid. 

The .spark spectrum of silver is obtained by the use oE polrs 
of the metal with a powerful discharge. It may also be seen 
when platinum poles are moistened with silver nitrate solution. 
Two bright green lines are the most characteristic in its spectrum, 
and several weaker lines occur in both the blue and the violet. 

Silver is estimated gravimetrically as the chloride. I'lie 
precipitate after washing and drying is heated in a porcelain 
crucible until it begins to melt, and then its weight is obtained. 
This method is used in the Indian mint. In some few cases the 
silver is determined as the cyanide or sulphide, and, in the case 
of organic silver salts, the metal which remains behind on heating 
the salt is weighed. 

Silver can also be easily determined vohimetrieally with 
standard hydrochloric acid, common salt solution, or potassium 
thiocyanate. Tn the mints, where a large number of silver 
assays has to be made daily, a method proposed by Gay Lussac 1 
is often adopted. In this process the alloy is dissolved in nitric 
acid, and the silver precipitated from solution in the form of 
chloride, the volume of the standard solution necessary for the 
complete precipitation of the silver being ascertained. Chemically 
pure silver is required for standardisation; tins is best used in 

1 Instruct, &tir rEv#ti dp* Mattirra d’Argent pcir lit Vote Ilumide, Paris, 
1633. 
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the form of thin foil; then a standard solution of common salt is 
netfded of such a strength that 100 c.c, correspond exactly to 
one gram of silver; thirdly a salt solution 1-lOth of this strength, 
prepared by diluting one volume of the standard solution to ten 
volumes* 

Sufficient of the alloy (of which the composition must be 
known approximately) to contain a little more than one gram of 
silver is accurately weighed, placed in a bottle, and dissolved in 
nitric acid. One hundred c.c. of the standard solution of salt are 
then added and the bottle well shaken. The titration is then 
continued with the l-l(ltli strength solution until precipitation 
is complete. Each c,c, of standard solution corresponds to 0 01 
gram, and each c.c. of the second solution to O'OOl gram of silver. 

Another method of assaying silver still used although not so 
accurate, as the mid hod just described, is the assaying of silver 
by cupellation, This process depends on the fact that the 
metals alloyed with silver oxidise in the presence of lead oxide at 
a high temperature, yielding an oxide which, together with the 
oxide of lead, is absorbed by the porous cupel, whilst any silver 
whieh the mixture contains is left behind in a bright globule 
which can be accurately weighed. The assay is usually made 
with O'25 to 0*5 gram of silver and cheek alloys containing about 
the same amount of pure silver arc cu pel led at the same time to 
ascertain the cupellation loss, which is added to the assay results. 
The process of assaying by cupellation, even in experienced hands, 
may vary as much as two parts in 1,0011, whilst Ciny-LuHsae’s 
process admits of an accuracy of 0 1 * 3 5 in 1,000, The process of 
cupellation is, however, still in use in lead works, where it is 
required to determine the amount of silver which marketable 
lead contains, and it is also used for the estimation of silver in ores. 

The cloctrolytiq method has also been used for the determination 
of silver, a solution of the nitrate being used, and alcohol or 
potassium cyanide added to prevent the formation of the black 
compound described on page 4SIA 

The atomic weight of silver was determined with considerable 
accuracy by Stas, by the methods described on p, 12, the average 
of the numbers obtained by the different methods being 107-93, 
fluye and Ter Oazarian 1 have found that potassium chlorate 

1 K Lister i»rul run Sltinwahr, Zat. Kfottrocke in*, 1898* 4, 451 j Wolrnno, 

i bid., 18»7 P 1537*. 

3 Compi. ffmf, 1905,143, 411 ; see filso IUcliMdb and Wells, J. Amcr. C’/tcu?* 
1905, 37, 459, 
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crystallises with a small quantity of chloride as an impurity, 
the amount being nearly constant, about 2«7 parts in one thousand. 
Applying this correction to Stas’s ratios, the atomic weight of 
silver is lowered from 107'93 to 107*89* The number now 
adopted (1922) is 107-88* 


GOLD [ AU RUM). Au^ 197-2- At,*No*79, 

22 S Of nil the metals gold was probably the first, to attract the 
attention of man, its occurrence m the native state, its brilliant 
lustre, and its permanence, rendering it an object of value 
from very early timc& 

Metallic gold is mentioned In the Old Testament and in 
Humor, and the various names by which it is designated denote 
lustre 01 fine colour. Thus In t-lic Hebrew zaMh, the root .signifies 
to glitter; whilst the Greek word %pv probably derived from 
the Sanscrit hirattya, also signifies to glitter nr flame. Our word 
"‘gold l * probably is connected with jvctlita, which also occurs in 
Sanscrit and is derived from jtnl, which means to shine. As 
being the most perfect of the metals gold was compared by the 
alchemists to the sun; to it were attributed the most singular 
virtues, and strenuous efforts were directed to the transmutation 
of the baser metals into Q (iSol)d 

Gold is usually found in the native state, but never perfectly 
pure, being always alloyed with more or less silver. Native 
gold sometimes also contains small quantities of copper, and 
tracer of iron, bismuth, platinum, palladium, or rhodium, (fold 
is likewise found in the following compounds; bismuth-auiite, 
Au a Bi; culaverite, AuTe 2 ; sylvanite or graphic tellurium, 
(Ati,Ag)Te 4 ; nagyagitc or foliated tellurium. (l*b,*4u) a (T«,S,Sh) 3 ; 
white tellurium, (AiqAgd’b^Tcjftb^. ft mid ['quantities of gold 
occur in many pyrites, blendes, and other ores. It has also been 
found in sea water. 2 

Native gold is generally found in riOt in quartz veins or reeds 
which intersect met.nmorphic rocks, and to some extent also m 
the wall-rock of these veins* Metamorphic rocks which are 
thus intersected are generally chloritic, talcose, and argillaceous 

1 Those interested in the jirfwesseH^cnijdnyed hy the alchemists in tlie search 
after the philosopher's stone arc referred to Thomson's lfu,tvr$ of Chemistry, 
and Bert he lot, Collection ties Ancktt* A khitruaf™ (free,*, and Iai Chimie a« 
Moyen Age (Paria* 1887-1893). 

a Liveraidge* Trans. Roy. 8oc. N.S.W. t 18%. 
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schists; also, though less commonly-, mica- and homblende- 
schifcts; gneiss, diorite, and porphyry, and, still more rarely, 
granite* Gold is frequently found crystalline, the commonest 
forms being the octahedron and tetrahedron. The crystals are, 
however, sometimes acicular, through elongation of these two 
forms, passing into filiform, reticulated, and arborescent shapes, 
and occasionally exhibit a spongy form from the aggregation 
of filaments* rt frequently occurs in masses termed nuggets, 
also in thin lam:na>, and often in flattened grains or scales and 
in rolled masses in sand or gravel, Sometimes indeed it is so 
finely disseminated throughout the quarts that it is not visible, 
though present in quantities sufficient to pay for its extraction. 

The occurrence of gold is not confined to the above-named 
rocks, the metal being found in many formations, even up to 
the chalk. 

The sands, gravels, and clays formed by the disintegration of 
the gold-bearing rocks form an important source of the precious 
metal, and those alluvial deposits often occur of considerable 
thickness and of great extent* 

229 Although gold occurs widely distributed in nature it is 
only found in certain places in quantities sufficient to repay 
the expenses of extraction* The most important European 
localities arc Russia, Hungary, and Germany. Gold has been 
found in Cornwall, and has been worked to a small extent in 
Wales. Gold has also been found in Scotland, especially near 
Lead hi 11s and in Glcncoich and other parts of Perthshire, 
in Ireland in County Wicklow, in Sweden, and in Spain, 
where mines were worked by the Romans. In Asia, gold 
occurs chiefly on the eastern flanks of the Urals and in other 
parts of Liberia, but the metal has been found in almost all 
parts of this continent, especially in India, Japan, China, Korea, 
Romeo, and the Dutch East Indies* The vessels of gold in the 
possession of t.hc ancient Scythians, which according to Herodotus 
were said to have fallen from the skies, were probably made from 
Uralian gold* The mines in the Urals were, however, not opened 
until the year 18U), but they soon became of such importance 
that they supplied the greater portion of the world’s requirements 
until the discovery of Californian gold* 

Africa also contains much gold. Thus a considerable quantity 
of gold dust has been found in Abyssinia, also on the coast opposite 
Madagascar, supposed by some to be the Ophir of Solomon, and 
in various parts of the interior of the western portion of the 
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continent whence it was formerly sent to the Gold Coast. Indeed 
this source, together with that of Hungary and the lirilzils, 
yielded the chief supply of gold up to the beginning of last century. 
West Afiica has a considerable gold-mining industry. Since the 
year 1884, the gold-fields of the Transvaal have become of great 
importance, the output having risen almost continuously since 
that date. In 1895 the amount of gold obtained from the Hand 
district was 2,549,030 ozs,, whilst in 1905 it hud increased to 
4,897,221 ozs., and in 1918 to 8,419,100, surpassing the output 
from any other country. 

In the year 1849 gold was discovered In California by Colonel 
Sutter, who having erected a saw mill noticed that the water 
which was used to work the mill contained particles of gold. 
The attempt to keep this discovery secret naturally failed, and 
the few hundred inhabitants of the city of San Francisco rushed 
to the gold-diggings, and were soon followed by emigrants from 
all parts of the world. Considerable gold-fields exist in the 
western portion of the North American continent, reaching from 
Mexico up to British Columbia and the Klondyko district. 

Australia is another country rich in gold-fields and occupied 
the premier position in the British Empire as a producer of gold 
until 1901. important gold-mines occur in the table-lands of 
New South Wales and along the continuation of the Australian 
cordillera in Victoria, in Queensland and Western Australia, 
whilst smaller supplies are drawn from South Australia and 
Tasmania. 

It is a matter of general notoriety that many years before 
anything was published respecting the existence of gold in 
Australia, gold was often brought into Sydney by shepherds and 
settlers in the bush. The actual occurrence of gold in Australia 
was, however, first discovered by Count Strzelecki in the year 
1839, but this was not made known at tlm time, inasmuch as 
the Governor feared the consequences of such a statement in the 
existing conditions of the colony. In 1843 4 Count Strzelecki 
returned to England and exhibited Ills nuggets and gold speci¬ 
mens to Sir Roderick Murchison, who, arguing from the com¬ 
parison of these with samples from the gold-bearing Urals, 
predicted that gold would be found widely distributed in the 
eastern chains of the Australian mountains. t In the years 
1841-3 gold was also found by the Rev. W. D." Clarke, an 
A^jstralian geologist. To Mr. Hargreaves, an old Californian 
gold-digger, however, belongs the honour of proving, m 1851, 
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that gold existed in large quantities in various parts of the 
colony* The first discovery of workable gold-fields was made 
at Ophir, and this soon led to the finding of the precious metal 
in the soil and rocks of the colony over tracts many miles in 
extent. After a short time the proclaimed, gold-fields extended, 
with a few intervals, the whole length of the colony, and west¬ 
ward about 200 miles, comprising an area of about 1,356 square 
miles, and numbering moTc than eighty distinct fields, 1 

Gold has also been found in New Zealand, where an average 
production of nearly £2,000,000 was maintained for several years 
prior to 1012 : but the output has steadily declined since then. 
The Australian is, as a rule, much purer than the Californian 
gold, but it is a singular fact that the average fineness of the 
gold found in the several Australian colonies shows a regular 
depreciation as we advance northwards. Thus the average 
fineness of Victorian gold is about 060; that of the New South 
Wales gold is 035, wliile still further north in Queensland the 
average fineness is 872, and Maryborough gold contains only 
85 per cent, of gold and as much as 14 per cent, of silver.® 
Very large nuggets occur in Australian fields; thus, for instance, 
one found at llallarat weighed 184 pounds and was valued at 
£8,376 10s. M. 

Tiie total production of gold reached a very high mark in the 
fifties when the Australian discoveries followed on the opening 
of the Californian fields. During these years the annual pro¬ 
duction averaged £30,000,000, hut afterwards gradually fell off, 
until in the period 1880-90 it averaged only about £20,000,000, 

Since that date it constantly increased until 1915, with^ the 
exception of the years 1000-1902, when the production was affected 
seriously by the Boer War. Since 1915 it has shown a marked 
yearly falling off* In 1914 the value of the output amounted 
to slightly over £90,000,000, in 1915 it increased to £96,525,000* 
In 1916 the output decreased to £93,841,000, in 1917 to 
£86,980,000, and in 1918 it was only £78,221,700* The increases 
up to the year 1915 were largely due to the output from South 
Africa consequent upon the development of the Transvaal fields, 
but also to the improved methods of extraction adopted. The 
decreases since 1915 have been due to shortage of labour and 
the limitation of supplies caused by the European War. 

The following figures give the production in ounces of fine gold 

1 Liveraidge, Trans, Roy. Soc. N.8.W., Ix,» 153* 

1 Miller, Trans. 1toy. Soc * N.8.W. t 1870. 
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from each of the great gold-producing countries for the years 
1895, 1905, and 1918, 1 

1B»S. ISIS, 

Australasia . . 

2,070,335 . 

. 4 , 169.220 

. 1 , 416,000 

United States . 

2 , 261,612 . 

. 1 , 260,501 

. . 3 , 321,000 

Russia , . , . 

1 , 637,584 . 

. 1,003,883 

. . 580,000 

Transvaal . . 

1,811,391 . 

. 4 , 897,221 

. . 8 , 419,000 

Rest of Africa . 

257,806 . 

580,620 

. , — 

India .... 

218,186 . 

576,889 

. . 485,000 

Canada . , . 

92,448 . 

700,863 

. . 710,590 

Mexico .... 

270,924 . 

702,799 

. 814,000 

Other Countries 

1 , 203,325 . 

. 1,489,071 

. . 2 , 679,000 

Total . . 

. 9 , 723,612 . 

. 18,431,073 

. . 18 , 424,690 

Cotnposiiion, of Native Gold 

-The following 

tabic gives the 


composition of several kinds of native gold. 
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230 Gold Extraction .—The simplest method of extracting gold, 
namely, alluvial-washing, carried on from the wimple pan-washing 
to hydraulic mining on a stupendous scale, necessarily requires a 
considerable quantity of running water. This or a similar 
process was in use amongst the ancients; thus Pliny describes 
the f< bringing of rivers from the mountains, in many instances 
for a hundred miles, for washing the debris,” etc. 

The washing apparatus is simple, though frequently ingenious. 
The simplest of all these operations is that termed pan-was?ring t 
in which a shallow pan is used, of iron or sine*. sinking into a 
cavity in the middle in which tnc heavy particles collect, whilst 
the lighter dirt is washed away, 

1 Mineral Industry, 1807 , $, 260 ; 1906 , 14 , 230 ; 1911 , £ 0 , 283 . 
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The cradle is another simple apparatus for gold-washing, much 
used in the early days of the gold discoveries in California and 
Australia, It consists of a trough or cradle of wood or iron 
six or seven feet in length under which lockers are placed, so 
arranged that the cradle has a slanting position to allow the mud 
and water to run off* At the top of the cradle is a grating 
or sieve upon which the wash-stuff is thrown, and transverse 
bars of wood ate placed across the bottom of the cradle to arrest 
the passage of the heavier particles of gold* 

Other forms of apparatus used for washing gold-bearing deposits 
are the long tom and the sluice. The long tom consists of an 
inclined trougli about 12 feet long, the lower end of which is 
closed by a screen inclined at an angle of about 45°. Below this 
screen is pWed the upper end of a riffle-box, consisting of another 
trough 12 feet long fitted with riffles w hich are sometimes supplied 
with mercury. The gravel is shovelled into the upper trough 
and a stream of water is allowed to play upon it, washing down 
the fine gravel and gold into the riffle-box where the coarse gold 
is caught on the riffles. 

The sluice consists of a number of boxes, hundreds sometimes 
being used, each resembling the upper box of the long tom; 
they are about 12 feet long and 1 inches wider at one end than 
at the other, the narrow end of each box fitting into the wide 
end of that next below it. Riffle boxes aie placed at certain 
intervals in these boxes to intercept all heavy particles that 
pass down, such as gold, mercury, amalgam, pyrites, etc* The 
usual grade of the boxes varies from 8 inches to 20 inches in 
12 feet, depending on the fall of the ground, on the nature of 
the material to be washed and on the amount of water available. 
A certain amount of mercury is added in sluicing to aid in the 
collection of the gold. 

331 Ilydraulicing consists in breaking down the auriferous 
gravel by the impact of powerful jets of water and allowing the 
disintegrated material to pass along a series of sluices. To 
carry out this process successfully, an immense amount of water 
is necessary under a good pressure, a head of from 100 to 300 
feet generally being used. The nozzles for the discharge of the 
water vary in size up to 11 inches in diameter, and require special 
appliances to control them* The sluices used ate similar to those 
described above, but are larger and made altogether stronger. 
A quantity of mercury is generally used to amalgamate and help 
to collect the gold. 
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232 Extraction of Gold from Quartz, etc .—The general method 
for the extraction of the gold from quartz consists in crushing 
the ore first to a moderate size in a rock-breaker, and then to a 
much finer state {usually with water) ill a stamp battery, 

A stamp battery (Fig. 125) consists of a number of stamps, 
wliich are heavy pestles made of iron or steel weighing from 
400 to 2,000 lbs. each; these are raised by moans of cams, keyed 
to a horizontal shaft, coming in contact with tappets fixed on 
to the upper portion of the stems, and are id I owed to fall by 
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their own weight. These stamps work in iportars made of 
cast iron and weighing from \ \ to 3 tons; as a general rule five 
stamps work in each mortar. Mercury is often placed inside 
the mortar, and the upper portions and sides of the latter are 
lined with amalgamated copper-plates. The pulp is discharged 
through screens of varying sizes according to the nature of the 
material under treatment, and then passes over a series of amalga¬ 
mated plates, the tailing being generally treated by the cyanide 
process for the extraction of the remaining gold. „ 

Very often the tailings from stamp batteries 'contain a 
certain projwrtion of heavy minerals, such as iron pyrites, 
copper pyrites, galena, etc., and as these contain gold which is 
vol, ir, (1.) u 
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not collected on the amalgamated plates, they ate extracted 
hi some form of concentrating machine and are called con¬ 
centrates. When these consist of copper pyrites or galena they 
are treated by smelting, hut when they consist of iron pyrites 
they are treated by Plattner’s chlorine process or by the cyanide 
process. The gold amalgam is scraped oil the plates at certain 
intervals by means of rubber pads, cleaned, strained through 
wash-leather, and heated in iron retorts, the porous gold which 
remains being melted and cost into iron moulds. 

Many methods have been proposed for promoting the amalga¬ 
mation of the gold contained in the crushed ore, but the use of 
various materials for this purpose was much more general in 
the past than at the present time. The chief substance used is 
potassium cyanide, which, in the form of a dilute solution, is 
supposed to assist amalgamation' its action is probably a 
cleansing one, keeping the mercury free from grease and oil, and 
thus rendering it more active. Sodium is also used to dean the 
mercury before applying it to the plates. It is essential that all 
traces of grease be removed from the plates before amalgamation, 
and for this purpose a solution of caustic soda or sodium carbonate 
is used. 

The losses of gold during amalgamation may bo due to in¬ 
sufficient care on the part of the men, to the use of a method of 
working unsuitable to the ore, to the presence of float-gold, to 
the presence of injurious minerals in the ore, or to improperly 
kept plates. 1 In modern practice leas impurtance is placed on 
the amount of gold extracted by mereu^than was formerly the 
ejaae, the stamp battery now leing employed as a crushing 
machine and the VIP -Vibe gold obtained by subsequent cyanida- 
tion of the slimed material. 

»33 Gold Extraction by (Jhltwino ,—For the purpose of extracting 
gold from auriferous pyrites Plattner’s chlorine method was 
formerly largely employed. In this process the pyrites is roasted, 
in order to remove the sulphur and arsenic and to render the ore 
porous, then moistened with water, and placed in vats furnished 
with false bottoms, beneath which chlorine is introduced. After 
all the air has been replaced by chlorine, and the whole mass 
has become impregnated with this gas, the vats are allowed to 
stand for about twenty-four hours, and the soluble gold chloride 
washed out with water. 

1 Pull informi-ticm cunccniiiig line metallurgy guld may bu fuuml in Tht 
MtitiUutgy e/ Void, by Rose (UrLflin L Co.}, lSHJCi. 
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In some cases the chlorination is carried out in revolving 
lead-lined steel barrels or cylinders, the chlorine being produced 
by the action of sulphuric acid on bleaching powder placed 
inside tile barrel- In this way a pressure of about two atmo¬ 
spheres is produced, and a charge of 3^ tons is chlorinated in an 
hour and a half* The gold chloride solution is filtered through 
an asbestos cloth placed inside the barrel and passes directly 
into the precipitation tank. The metal may be precipitated 
from the solution by a number of different substances, the chief 
of which are ferrous sulphate, sulphuretted hydrogen, solid 
charcoal and sulphide of iron or copper; e.g. 

AuC1 3 4 3FeS0 4 - An 4 FeCl a 4- ^{S0 4 ) 3 , 

Sulphuretted hydrogen and metallic sulphides precipitate a 
sulphide of the metal, whilst charcoal precipitates the rnetal. 
The precipitate is collected, dried, roasted if it consists of the 
sulphide, and the metal then fused with borax, 1 
At Mount Morgan a modification of the chlorination process ia 
employed in which the crushed ore is leached with chlorine 
water, the gold being precipitated from solution by charcoal. 

It has also been proposed to employ bromine for the extrac¬ 
tion of gold, either as bromine water or by liberating nascent 
bromine by the action of sulphuric acid on a mixture of bromide 
and bromute of sodium or calcium* 

234 The MaeArthur-Forrest Cyanide Process.— Finely-divided 
geld dissolves readily in a weak solution of potassium cyanide 
in the presence of atmospheric oxygen, a soluble double cyanide 
being formed ; 

IA114 8KCN 4 0 2 + 2H a 0 - 4KAu(CN) 2 4 4K0H, 

This reaction is now employed on a very Urge scale for the 
extraction of gold from the tailings obtained from the stamp 
batteries, which only contain a small amount of metal, and from 
such ores as aic not readily treated by amalgamation* The 
process consists of four operations, viz* the j^reparation of the 
ore; treatment with solution of potassium cyanide; precipitation 
of the gold; and treatment of the precipitated gold. 

In many cases the tailings from the stamp batteries only 
need sizing in order lo be ready for the process, gnd this siring 
consists of the separation of slimes or very finely-divided ore 
from the sandy portions, as these slimes tend to resist the peicola- 
> /. Sac. Ckctn, Im!. t 1BM, 16, m 
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tion of the cyanide solutions. In the case o£ low grade ores 
which are treated direct by the cyanide process these are crushed 
down hy rock-breakers and rolls, care being taken to prevent 
the formation of slimes. 

For the treatment with cyanide solution, large vats are used, 
made of wood, iron, or cement, and holding from 10 to GOO tons 
of material. These vats are provided with false bottoms which 
usually consist of frameworks of wood pierced with holes and 
covered with canvas or cocoanut matting, below tills being placed 
a layer of coarse sand and pebbles- The vats are filled to within 
a few inches of the top and levelled. 

It is often found advisable before treating with the cyanide 
solution to give a preliminary wash w ith water to remove soluble 
salts, or to use a solution of soda or lime to neutralise acids 
due to the decomposition of pyrites the ore. In the Transvaal 
the material is first treated with a solution of cyanide containing 
about M per cent, of KON, which is allowed to percolate for a 
period varying from G to 24 hours, according to the richness and 
nature of the ore ’ then a further treatment with a weak solution 
containing O'Go to O'lb per cent, is made, lasting from 24 to 48 
hours. The amount of liquid used is generally about half a ton 
for every ton of ore. After the treatment with cyanide is finished, 
that is, when no more gold is being dissolved, the solution ia 
drawn off as completely as possible, and the charge thoroughly 
washed with water and discharged. The tanks arc emptied 
usually through doors in the bottom, cither by hand labour or 
by sluicing out by means of water under pressure. 

During the last few years largo quantities of unleached slimes 
from previous working have been treated successfully at a very 
low cost by agitation in large tanks with cyanide solution for 
the extraction the gold. After agitation the slimes are allowed 
to settle and the gold-bearing cyanide solution is drawn off, or 
else the slimes are pumped into large filter presses which separate 
the solution, leaving the solid matter in the form of cakes. 

Fine grinding of the whole of the ore to pass through a 150 
or 200 mesh sieve (40,000 holes to the square inch) in tube-mills, 
alter partially pulverising in the stamp battery, followed by 
agitation and filter-pressing in pressure- or vacuum-filters, of 
which there axe a number of successful fonue on the market, has 
become the practice recently adopted on many of the great mines. 
In some cases of refractory ores, roasting is found necessary 
before cyanide treatment, 

For the precipitation of the gold, the cyanide solutions from 



the tanka are passed through wooden troughs divided by baffle 
boards into a series of compartments containing freshly-turned 
zinc shavings which effect the precipitation of the gold : 

2KAu(0N) a -j-Zn - 2KCN,Zn(CX) s -}- 3Au. 

A zinc-lead couple is found to be more effective for the 
precipitation of gold from solutions containing copper and 
from very weak cyanide solutions, and for this purpose the zinc 
shavings are pickled in a 10 per cent, solution of lead acetate 
until covered with a black coating. The gold-bearing cyanide 
solutions are sometimes agitated with zinc dust and the residues 
filter-pressed. 

The precipitated gold, together with any silver in the ore, is 
separated as far as possible from the zinc, and then may be 
treated, after roasting, by smelting with suitable flukes, such 
as sand, borax, and sodium bicarbonate. Plumbago crucibles 
are generally used for these charges, and the resulting bullion 
may be BOO fine, «,e, contain 800 parts of gold per 1,000. 

Another method for treating the precipitated gold is to dissolve 
out the zinc with dilute sulphuric acid and then to wash and dry 
the insoluble residue and smelt down with suitable fluxes; this 
generally gives a bullion hum 850 to 900 fine. 

A more recent process, which is said to effect a saving in cost 
and to be attended by less loss of gold, is Tavener's lead-smelting 
method, in which the precipitate is melted with litharge, assay 
slags and sawdust in a reverberatory furnace for the production 
of a lead bullion containing about 30 per cent, of gold which is 
afterwards cupelled. 

Aluminium powder and charcoal are also used as precipitant^ 
for gold from cyanide solutions. 

In the Bicmens-Tlalskc process, the gold is deposited from 
solution by means of an electric current-. The anodes are made 
of iron and the catlualcs on which gold is deposited are of lead. 
These shecta of lead are afterwards melted down and cupelled 
for the extraction of the gold. 

235 Refining and Parting of Odd .—The gold bullion obtained 
by the above processes varies very considerably in composition 
according to its origin and the treatment to which it has been 
subjected. It usually contains a considerable amount of silver 
along with copper, iron, lead, antimony, and other base metals. 
When the amount of these is at all considerable it is usual to 
submit the bullion to a preliminary refining process before re¬ 
moving the silver. This is done by melting the metal in a crucible 
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with borax and nitre, the base metals being thus oxidised and 
removed by skimming. 

The parting of silver from gold was formerly carried out by 
means of nitric acid, this process having been first employed, it 
would appear, at Venice in the fifteenth century, for extracting 
the gold from Spanish silver. It remained in general use up to 
the beginning of last century, and is still frequently employed. 
It depends on* the fact that nitric acid removes practically all 
the silver from an alloy of gold and silver, provided that a suffi¬ 
cient excess of silver be present. It was at first thought that the 
limiting proportion was 1 of gold to 3 of silver, and hence the 
process was termed inquartation, but it has been found that 
the method succeeds even when as much as 1 of gold is present 
to 2 of silver; the proportion most generally used is 1 of gold to 
2£ or of silver. 

For this process the bullion is first made up to the " parting ” 
proportion, and then granulated. The granules are boiled for 
5 or G hours in nitric acid of specific gravity 1-2, the gold is then 
allowed to settle and the supernatant liquor siphoned off* A 
second boiling for 2 to 3 hours, and a third for 1 or 2 hours follow, 
with nitric acid of specific gravity 14. The gold residue is then 
well washed with water, pressed and melted down; whilst the silver 
in solution is precipitated by means of common salt and reduced 
to metallic silver by means of zinc. It has now been shown, hy 
careful investigation with a number of reagents, that in both the 
silver-gold and copper-gold series of alloys there aro definite 
reaction-limits at metal concentrations expressed by simple 
multiples of Jth. These limits arc perfectly sharp for the well- 
annealed alloys, but not for cast metal or that which has been 
altered by cold work: for example, 111 the well-annealed silver- 
gold series the reaction-limit for solutions of gold chloride, chromic 
acid, permanganib acid and nitric acid lies quite sharply at the 
composition GO molecular per cent. There are also relative 
resistance limits: if the gold content is less than J molecular, 
boiling nitric acid will remove the whole of the silver or copper 
from the alloy; between § and * molecular of gold, only port 
of the baser metal is extracted; whilst above * gold the alloy is 
completely resistant. These phenomena may be explained by 
geometrical considerations relating to the space lattice of the 
mixed crystals and are, therefore, bf great theoretical importance* 1 

1 Tam maim, Zctlseh. anvrg. Chtm., 1919, 107? 1; see also for a cuiulonBod 
&Qftjuin£, Chem, Hoc. Ai m. Report t 1019,16, 219. 
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Parting by Sulphuric Acid .—In 1753 Scheeie discovered that 
sulphuric acid could be emjrtoyed for this purpose. In a memoir 
on the subject, read before the Stockholm Academy, he says: 
" Sulphuric acid also dissolves silver when no water is amongst 
it, but gold is not in the least degree altered, so that silver and 
gold can be thus completely separated from one another; but 
such an oil of vitriol is much dearer than nitric acid, and for this 
reason it is not advisable to use it for this purpese, as there are 
other acids which cost less.” Hence it was only when sulphuric 
acid became cheaper that the process of separation by its means 
could be carried out, and this was done by Darcet in 1802. 

In order to separate the two metals by this method the alloy 
must not contain more than 33 per cent, of gold. If it be richer 
than this, it must be first melted with the necessary quantity of 
silver. The granulated alloy is heated in cast-iro^ boilers, 
together with two and a half times its weight of concentrated 
sulphuric acid of specific gravity 1-85, Each vessel is covered 
with a dome of lead, and the sulphur dioxide which is evolved 
during the solution of the silver is either allowed to escape into 
the air or utilised in some way. As soon as no further evolution 
of tliis gas takes place, sulphuric acid, of specific gravity TOO, is 
added for the purpose of dissolving the copper sulphate. The 
clear liquid is then allowed to flow into leaden pans containing 
the mother-liquors of copper sulphate formed in the next opera¬ 
tion, and the whole is heated by steam in order to keep the 
slightly soluble silver sulphate in solution. Here a further 
quantity of gold is deposited, the clear liquid is again drawn off, 
and the silver precipitated by means of metallic copper* The 
finely-divided gold is again treated with sulphuric acid in order 
to render it completely free from silver, and after having been 
well boiled, it is washed and fused in a plumbago crucible with 
sodium bicarbonate. 

In a modified form of the process the sulphuric acid solution 
of the silver is diluted with steam, and the silver sulphate allowed 
to crystallise out. The crystals arc then removed and reduced 
by heating in a furnace with charcoal. 

Parting by Chlorine .--When gold docs not contain more than 
10 per cent, of silver, it may be purified by Miller's process with 
chlorine gas, first introduced by him in the Sydney Mint. This 
process consists in melting the* gold in a clay crucible which has 
been glased inside with borax, and passing chlorine gas through 
the molten metal by means of a clay pipe. The chlorine at once 
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combines with the silver to form silver chloride, which rises to 
the 1 * surface of the molten metal, whilst the chlorides of zinc, 
bismuth, antimony, and arsenic, should these metals be present, 
are volatilised, and tile pure gold remains beneath. A layer of 
melted borax is placed on the top of the fused mass in order to 
prevent the silver chloride which is formed from being volatilised. 
The fineness of the gold thus prepared varies from flfll to 1)97 in 
1,000 parts, whilst the metal obtained by other refining processes 
frequently contains a larger quantity of silver. This method of 
treatment may also be adopted with advantage fur refining anti 
toughening gold which is rendered brittle by the presence of 
small quantities of antimony, bismuth, tin, arsenic, etc . 1 

Ebxttohftie Rtfiruitg and Parting rtf Cro&f.—For this purpose 
the Wohlwill process is used, which in its latest form * uses a 
combination of a direct and an alternating current, as by this 
means it is found that the difficulties presented when the 
amount of silver in the bullion exceeds 50 parts per 1,000 are 
lessened* The electrolyte contains from 2 to 5 per cent* of 
hydrochloric acid, and from 2-5 to G per cent, of gold chloride. 

Refining OaM HuUimi with Ow/ym titta* -Rose 3 has shown 
that impure bullion and rinc precipitates from the cyanide 
process may be refined and toughened by blowing a stream of 
oxygen or air through the molten metal contained in a crucible 
and covered with a slag, made by the addition of borax and 
silica to the crucible charge. Tim metals arc oxidised in 
succession, each in turn partially protecting those which arc less 
easily oxidised than itself. 

236 Preparation of' Pure IhM, In order to prepare a gold con¬ 
taining less than one part of impurity in 10 , 000 , gold cornets are 
dissolved in aqua regia, the liquid evaporated down, and traces 
of platinum removed by the addition of potassium chloride and 
alcohol. The clear solution of gold chloride is then allowed to 
stand, decanted from any precipitated chloride of silver, and 
reduced by warming witli oxalic acid. The precipitate is re¬ 
peatedly washed with hydrochloric acid, water, and ammonia, 
and is then fused in a clay crucible with potassium bhmlphate 
and borax, 

237 Pr<ypftiie &+—Odd is distinguished from all the other 
metallic elements by its bright yellow colour. It crystallises in 

1 Roberta‘Au Hien, Firf-t ..IjMiiwf Import nf ih# Mint y 1370, 0(1, 

* MfK nwi Phnn. Eng., 10JU, g, 32. 

3 TrttvJi. IhmL Min. nwJ Met., Ifflti-lIHIft, 377. 
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the regular system, and in the native state is often found in 
distinct though small crystals, Some Australian gold wftrth 
about £1,100 consisted of grains from the size of a large pea to 
that of small grains of sand, all of which were more or less perfect 
dodccahed r &} Native gold h as also been found crystalliscd 
in a very great variety of other forms of the regular system.* 
These small crystals are frequently connected together, so as to 
form hair-like filaments termed jiios/t-gM, Liversidge 3 has ob¬ 
tained this form of gold artificially* He noticed the occurrence 
of crystallised gold in certain specimens of Australian auriferous 
pyrites, and he therefore roasted this mineral in a muffle, for the 
purpose of removing arsenic and sulphur, hut at a temperature 
insufficient to bring about the fusion tit her of the mineral or of 
the gold. On removing the sample from the muflie, small cauli¬ 
flower-like excrescences of metallic gold were observed on the 
surface of the mass, these excrescences being composed of fine 
filaments of the metal often wound rnund in spiral coils* This 
form of gold has also been obtained by Moissan 4 by distillation 
of gold in the electric furnace. 

Hold precipitated from a concentrated solution by ferrous sul¬ 
phate forms very small cubes, and that obtained by reduction 
with oxalic acid consists of minute octahedm, which are usually 
much distorted, whilst both forms urn obtained when solutions 
of auric chloride or bromide are minced with formaldehyde in 
the prince of nitric or hydrochloric acid/' 

When an amalgam containing J> fan' cent, of gold is heated 
foe eight days to MO", and then treated with hot nitric acid, an 
aggregate of crystals, some of which are f! mm. in length, may 
be obtained. These, after heating to get rid of the mercury, 
have a bright lustrous appearance, 

(!old is softer than silver, and is the most ductile of metals. 
This was known to Pliny, who says; th Superque omnia netur, 
ac toxitur lunai nmdo*" c 

Although the relation which the Roman weights and measures 
bear to those in use in the present day is still somewhat un¬ 
certain, the following statement may be of interest as showing 
the progress of the art of gold-beating. In the first place we 
read in Pliny, “ m^c aliud laxius dilatatur, aut numerosius 

1 Dunn* iSffitfem of i\tittrrrtitiyif, cU., ]i. 8; hc*!' wte]* 1 juthh3^(\ Jvtin u. 

Chrm. 1 M 7 , 71 , JJSffl. 

3 von Rath* ZriL Kry*1+ 1X77, 1, 1, 

* rri3r. Hot. y t js, JS7H, 12fi, * Oottiftl. reW.* 19Uf>, 14, B77. 

s Awerliioff* J. linn.-*. Phy*. Ofom. Sor. t RJ02, 34, «2H. * .V.//,, 33* IS. 
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dividitur, utpotc cujus uncieo in scptingcnas efc quinquagenus, 
pluteaque brattcas, quat ernum utroque digitorum spargantur, 1 ' 1 
Then in 1621 Merscnne mentions that the Paris gold-beaters 
were in the habit of obtaining 1,600 leaves from one ounce of 
gold, which would cover 105 square feet. In 1680 Halley states 
that in his time a grain of gold could ho drawn into a wire 08 ells 
in length, whilst Reaumur mentions in 1711 that one ounce of 
gold can be balumerexl out so as to cover 14ti£ square feet, and 
accoiding to newer statements one grain may be made to cover 
56'75 square inches, or one ounce to cover 180 square feet, whilst 
280,000 leaves have to bo placed one upon another to occupy 
the thick ness of one inch* One grain of gold also serves to gild 
two miles of hue silver wire, whilst the thickness of such deposits 
of gold as, for example, that on gold lace is about 0*000002 mm. 
Gold is extremely ductile, Eind gold wire can be drawn so fine 
tluit 3,210 metres of it weigh only one gram. Hold leaf has 
usually a thickness of about 0 0001 mm., and allows green light 
to pass through it. 

Tile relations of finely-divided gold to light have been care¬ 
fully examined by Faraday. 2 Ry spreading a leaf of gold on a 
glass plate and then pouring on to it a solution of potassium 
cyanide, Faraday succeeded in obtaining films of gold of extreme 
tenuity. The green colour which ordinary gold leaf exhibits 
by transmitted light passes iuto a ruby-red when the highly 
attenuated film is heated to 316°. At 550', gold leaF becomes 
apjiarently transparent, 3 due to the aggregation of the gold 
leaving spaces through which light passes, the metal itself be¬ 
coming opaque. The red colour of ruby glass is due to the 
presence of metallic gold in an extreme state of division. 1 This 
is also the case with the above-mentioned film, the original 
green tint of which can be brought back by burnishing its surface. 

The specific gravity of crystalline gold obtained by reduction 
of auric chloride 5 is 1M31 at 2(F, whilst gold distilled in vacuo was 
found to have the specific gravity 18-S&1 at 20°/4°, which increased 
to 19-2685 when the metal was submitted to a pressure of 10,000 
atmospheres. 6 It melts at 1064°, expanding considerably in the 
act of fusion and forming a bluish-green liquid. Gold loses 

1 N.H. t 33, 10. An ounce of gnld enn ko hammered inLu 7&0 leaven, tmh 
nf which in 4 (about 'A uhtIiph} Hqiir.rv* 

a PhiL TraLy rt l«f>7, 147, 145. 

3 Turner, Roy. Hoc. Pruc. t 1908, [.!.[, 81, m 

* Zsigmondy, “Zur Erkcnntnis dcr KuMK” .leuu, 11)05. 

1 AwcrkiefT, Zcit. atiorg, Ckem rt 1905, 35, 320. 

* Kahlbaura, Ifoth, and Sindlcr, Zett* anerg, Ohem. t 1902, 29, 177- 
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weight perceptibly on heating even at temperatures only 100 * 
above its melting point ; 1 it may be distilled in the electric 
furnace, and condenses in yellow leaflets, in moss-like filaments, 
or in yellow cubes.® 

Gold has the specific heat 0-0324; it is exceeded in conductivity 
for heat and electricity only by silver and copper, its electrical 
conductivity being 707 per cent, and its thermal conductivity 
53-2 per cent, of that of silver. 

Gold is not attacked at any temperature either by oxygen or 
by water, and it also remains unacted upon when fused with 
potassium chlorate* Alkalis and the nitrates, however, attack it.^ 
Gold does not dissolve in any single acid, with the exception 
oE selenic (Mitschcrlich), but it dissolves readily in aqua regia, 
or in any acid liquid in which chlorine, bromine, or iodine a 
is evolved, and in solutions of the easily decomposable per- 
halogen compounds of the metals, such as lfcBr 3 , etc. 

238 CoJhitirU Gold. —Solutions of colloidal gold, which are 
either red, purple, blue, or green, have been prepared in a number 
of ways, lied and blue solutions of colloidal gold were prepared 
by Faraday by reducing gold chtondo by means of phosphorus. 
Brcdig 1 obtained reddish-purple and blue solutions by passing 
an electric arc under water between gold wires (see p. 82); these 
solutions decomposed hydrogen peroxide, whilst freezing or 
the addition of electrolytes caused the separation of metallic 
gold* When aluminium foil is placed in an aqueous solution 
of auric chloride, colloidal gold is formed after some hours/* If 
aluminium chloride be added to the auric chloride solution, 
however, the gold is simply replaced by the aluminium, no 
colloidal gold being formed * 6 Golloidal gold has also been 
prepared by warming solutions of auric chloride with sodium 
lysulbate or protalbate , 7 formaldehyde, hydrazine hydrate, sugar 
solution, and other reducing agents,* and also by the action of 

] |{om\ Jourti. tlfwiii. Soc., 63. 714. 

a Mmns&ti, Cotnj>t. refw/., 1005, 141, 077. 

J Nick Ilia, Aim. Ckttti. Pfoj*., 1807, [4], 10, JUS. 

I Zed. attyew. Chcm. t 1808 , 051 , 

r Camot, Compt. retid., 3883, 87, 105, 100, 

II Dmivc, J. rharm. Ukiw. t 1000, fflj, B8, 241. 

T Pact], Hzr. t 1003, 36, 2230. 

* ZaiguumUy, Annul tn, 1898, 301, 20; J\<w|n*rt r iter., 1902, 36, 4070; 
KutLiier, Zed. unary. Chtm., 1902, 31, 44K; 190 2, 32, 847; 1004, 38, 1J2; 
iLcnrjcli, Her., 1908, 36, 009; Uarliowakl, ttuft., 1908, 36, 1&16; Hanrint, 
fWjif, fftii/, 1901, 138, 1044; Vanino and HartL, Ilrr., 1005, 36, 463; 1006, 
38, 1000; Demon, IHonutskj 1005, 26, 625; Vaiiino, Zed, Chtm. Jwrf* Kolloilc , 
1007* £, 51* f$w also An Introduction to the Phyjucn ri wt Chemistry t>! VoUout*, 
Jimil Hatachok. (J. and A, Churchill), 
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the iLiotjld mperf/iUitft artfzw on very dilute solutions of this 
salt : 1 

The different, colour* of colloidal gold mint ion* are due to 
differences in the forms of particles . 2 Distinct forms exist 
for the red and blue solutions, the violet is formed by a mixture 
of theso, whilst the given is due to the condensation of the 
particles which give rise to the red and blue. Ey their action 
upon -V-rays it has been shown that the particles of colloidal 
gold arc actually crystalline * 1 

Jfatschck and Simon have studied the reduction of gold in 
gels with a view of explaining the nature of gold in various oro 
deposits . 4 

When alcohol is added to the ml solution obtained by the 
action of formaldehyde on auric chloride, the gold is precipitated 
in a form soluble in water (Zsigmondy). 

239 Iktrpte of ikasius ,—This body, which is used in the pre- 
]>aration of ruby glass, was discovered by Andreas Cassius, who, 
however, did not publish anything on the subject, though his 
son of the same name published a pamphlet in 168.1 entitled 
Ik extrema ilfo el perftrfisximo nai-urtB opificio ac principe 
terrrw.mrm sitkre, Auro y el mhtnmmJa ejm nahmt—cogifafa, 
ejjx'rimetiiix iihsfrata. In the previous year, however, a Hessian 
mining official, Orschal, published a paper, *SwI Sine Vesta: w t 
Thirty Ksj^ruuenis to Draw out its Purple from GM, He de¬ 
clared that he had learned the process from Cassius, and that 
it consisted in precipitating gold with tin. After that time 
many investigations were made on this pigment without any 
satisfactory explanation of its chemical nature being arrived at 
A variety of jvcij>cs was given for its preparation, in all of which 
gold chloride was precipitated by a mixture of stannous and 
stannic chlorides^ This precipitate is, according to the mode 
of preparation, either of a dark purple-red or of a reddish-brown 
colour, but yields a brown powder on drying. The process by 
which the finest purple is obtains! is, according to Fuchs, to add 
stannous chloride to a solution of ferric chloride until the yellow 
colour is changed to a pale green, and then to precipitate the gold 
solution with this mixture. The precipitate contains tin oxide 
in varying quantities, and some chemists have supposed that 

■ 1 Vanin" qiiU flnrlJ, UtV, l£HM, 37* 31120. 

- StrEihiii£, Pkyjttk., J!XlM, |4J, 26, 

1 Nuherrpr, Nttrhr* JtW. GttftfiHjpit, 10 IS, 96, 

J TrttH*. frnti. Mm. onfi Mct. r 1012, 21, 451, 
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the compound is a gold stannate, but tins view is contradicted 
by the fact that when purple of Cassius is dried and ihen' tri¬ 
turated, the powder assumes a metallic lustre, and cm heating 
does not evolve oxygen. On the other hand, it is found that the 
freshly precipitated and moist pigment is soluble in ammonia 
forming a purple-coloured liquid which deposits gold when it is 
exposed to light or is heated ; 1 the excess of ammonia can also be 
removed by dialysis leaving a colloidal soluth n of gold and 
stannic oxide.' J Mercury does nob extract gold frum purple of 
Cassius. A similar purple colour is obtained by adding excess of 
mercurous chloride or a mixture of mercurous chloride with 
barium sulphate in suspension to a solution of auric chloride , 3 
whilst MoisHan* lias obtained it by the distillation in air of 
an alloy of gold and tin, when the tiu bums to tin oxide 
and purple of Cassius is deposited in the cool parts of,the tube. 
This chemist has also obtained similar purple substances by 
distilling gold with alumina, magnesia, dreonia, silica, lime, or 
other oxides, and concludes that purple of (Jussius is a kike of tin 
oxide coloured by very finely divided gold. The Literature 
respecting the purple of Cassius up to JMbli has been collected by 
J. 0. .Fischer.® 

240 (riidimj, -The art of gilding is mentioned by Moses, and 
Pliny states that object* of wood and marble are gilt by mean* 
of gold leaf, whilst metallic surfaces are gilt by help of quick’ 
silver. Cold leaf is obtained from, gold foil by hammering 
pieces, each having an area of a square inch and weighing six 
grains, first between sheets of vellum or tough paper, and 
afterwards between ] eaves of gold-beater' s skiu- a material 
prepared from the csecuui of the ox. The small cuttings and 
waste leaf are employed for tire prepamlion of the shell gold 
used by painters. 

A variety of methods is employed for gilding metals. In gilding 
by immersion tire well-cleaned object* are dipped into a boiling 
solution of gold chloride and potassium bicarbonate; whilst 
in wash-gilding a gold amalgam is rubbed on the surface, the 
mercury afterwaids driven off by heating and the surface either 
burnished, or deadened by being heated with a fused mixture 

T Skx; ulsa Midler, J, pr, Chem. t 1&84, [2J* 30, 252. 
a tichneidur, Zett. unorg. Cheat., 1893, 5, 80. 
a Antony had (Jazz., lWlfli, 06, it, liK>. * 

1 Ctmpi. r#W,, 1905, HI, 977 + ttce aJho l*tdjmy T j£i i<L, 1872, 75, lUJfG, mid 
iZsiginondy, AnnaUn, 1808, 301, 3(il* 

> IXnrfl. Fotyt. Jour n„ 1S66, 18& 89. 
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of common suit, saltpetre, and limo, when a small quantity 
of chlorine is liberated which etches the gold. These older 
methods have now, however, been almost completely supplanted 
by the electro-deposition of gotd, h*or this purpose a solution of 
gold cyanido in potassium cyanide is employed, a gold plate 
being used as the positive electrode. The colour of the deposited 
gold can be modified by adding to the gold solution salts of 
silver or copper; or both, when alloys are deposited* 

241 Allots of poU—V ure gold is very soft, and is soon worn 
away by use. Hence, for the purpose of coinage, and for the use 
of the goldsmith, it is alloyed with copper ot silver, or with both 
together, the resulting alloys being much harder than pure gold. 
Copper imparts to the gold a red colour, and lowers its fuslug- 
point. This alloy wus formerly called red-carat gold, because 
the fineness of a gold alloy used to be universally expressed in 
carats, 24-carat gold being pure gold. In England at the present 
time five legal standards exist for gold ware; 22 -carat or standard 
gold, 18, 15, 12, and 9-earat gold, the meaning of this being that 
21 parts by weight oE the alloy contain 22,18, 15,12, and 11 parts 
of gold respectively. 

In the case of the coinage, however, the fineness of gold is 
generally expressed in parts per 1 , 000 . Thus, for instance, 
English atandaid gold, being 22 -carat gold, has a fineness of 
91G-G7, In the German, American, and Italian coinage standard 
gold is of 21 'G carats, or has a fineness of 900. Red-carat orna¬ 
ments are frequently covered with a thin coating of pure gold by 
heating them and then dipping them for a short time in dilute 
nitric acid* 

The alloys of gold and silver are called white alloys, anil have 
a greenish-yellow colour if they do not contain too small a quantity 
of silver, whilst wljen the latter metal is present in larger amount 
the alloy assumes a yellowish-white shade. A gold-silver alloy 
of varying composition occurs naturally as electrum, often found 
in crystals belonging to the regular system and containing from 
15 to 35 per cent, of silver. 

Trinket gold contains both copper itnd silver. It is hard, 
and, according to the proportion of its materials, possesses 
either a yellowish-red or a whitish colour. 

Various other alloys have been examined and described. Of 
these the aluminium gold-alloys are distinguished by the rich¬ 
ness and variety of their colours . 1 

1 Roberts-Austen, fftw. Roy* 80 c,, 1802, 00* 387. 
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Gold combines with arsenic, antimuny, and bismuth, when 
heated with these elements. The addition of one part of the 
kst named metal to 1,920 parts of gold is sufficient to render the 
gold brittle. 

Gold-amalgam .—Gold readily combines with mercury, the 
mixture becoming solid when 15 per cent, of gold is present* 
Crystalline amalgams of varying composition can be obtained 
artificially, whilst others occur naturally in California, Columbia, 
and Victoria. The mercury may be almost entirely removed 
from these amalgams by distillation at a red-heat, but the gold 
retains 01 per cent, practically up to its melting point* 


COMPOUNDS OF GOLD* 

242 Geld forms two chief series of compounds, the auric com¬ 
pounds in which it is trivalcnt, and the aureus compounds in 
which it is monovalent. The best known salts arc those of the 
halogen acids, and hydrocyanic acid. Those readily form double 
salts, as do aureus sulphite and thiosulphate. Auric oxide has 
well-marked acidic pretties, as have also the various sulphides 
of the mo tab The compounds with the halogens, oxygen and 
sulphur are all decomposed into their elements by heat, whilst 
reducing agents very readily precipitate the metal from the 
solutions of its salts. 


Gold and Oxyonn, 

243 Gold does not combine directly with oxygen, and the two 
compounds, aureus oxide, Aii 2 0, and auric oxide, Au 2 0 3> ore 
ubtained from the corresponding halogen compounds* A third 
compound, auro-auric oxide, (AuO)*, is formed by the partial de¬ 
composition of auric hydroxide at 100°. The substance formerly 
known as purple oxide of gold appears to be nothing but finely- 
divided gold, and the oxides Au 2 0 4 j ami Au^O c appear not to 
exist* All the oxides decompose into gold and oxygen when 
they are heated. Auric oxide acts towards strong bases as an 
acid-forming oxide, whilst it also forms salts with acids* 

Gold Monoxide, Aurous Oxide, Au 2 0 .—The hydroxide, AuOH, 
is formed when the corresponding chloride is treated with cold 
dilute caustic potash (Berzelius), and when a solution of the 
trichloride is boiled with the potassium salt of acetic or 
1 Prut, Compt. find., 1870, 70, S42. 
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another organic acid. It may be prepared pure by reducing 
potassium auri bromide, KAuBr 4 , with sulphurous acid, and 
then warming with dilute potash. It is a powder which 
when moist has a dark-violet colour, and becomes greyish- 
violet when dry. When freshly pw pared it forms with cold 
water an indigo him: liquid 1 from which the oxide is removed 
when barium sulphate is precipitated in it . 2 It loses water at 
200 °, and is decomposed at 250° into gold and oxygen. When 
treated with hydrochloric acid, it yields gold and the trichloride, 
slowly in the cold, more rapidly on boiling. Sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid do not act on it, but it is easily dissolved by aqua regia. 
Gold Trior irk, Auric, Oxide, Au a O a ,—The substance termed 
calx of gold by the early chemists wits nothing more than the 
finely divided metah Bergman was the first to state that the 
precipitate produced by alkalis in the gold solution was dephlo- 
gisticated gold’ but the oxide was cxamhmd more carefully in 
1S0G by Proust, and in ldll by Oberkampf. Gold trioxide is a 
brownish powder* obtained by candully heating the hydroxide* 
If this be more strongly heated, it gives off oxygen, and is 
converted into a brown jmwdur of metallic gold* 

Gold Trihfjdtoxi(h\ Auric Ht/drwide, Au(01I). h is best obtained 
by heating a solution of gold trichloride with an excess of mag¬ 
nesia, and well washing the precipitate with dilute nitric acid 
(Pelletier). The gold solution may also be treated with caustic 
potash until the precipitate which is folined is redissolved, and 
then the dark-brown solution boiled until its colour becomes 
light yellow, a slight excess of sulphuric acid added, and the 
precipitate washed. The hydroxide thus prepared always con¬ 
tains a little potash, anti for this reason it is dissolved in pnn*- 
centrated nitric acid, again precipitated by wajtar, and dried in a 
vacuum. According to Thomsen a better rKiethod is to precipitate 
the brown solution by (jliiioer s sale, when it is obtained in a 
. fonu-.T^^iing precipitated ferric hydroxide* Gold trihydr¬ 
oxide when kept over phosphorus pentoxide is converted into a 
chestnut-brown powder of cwryl hydroxide, AuO(OH), which at 
140—150° yields auric oxide (Kruse). 

When the hydroxide is warmed with alcoholic potash reduc¬ 
tion occurs, and the metal is produced in the form of fine 
glistening scales, which arc employed in miniature painting* 
It is a wsak base, which dissolves slightly in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, and more readily in nitric acid, from which 
1 Stubs, Btr., isafli 1 B, 2541. * Vaninn, Btr,, 1005, 3 B, 4^2- 
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solutions it is again precipitated by the addition of watjr. Jt 
forms the corresponding halogen salts with hydrochloric and 
hydrobromic acids. Gold irioxido is also an acid forming oxide, 
and its salts are termed aurates. 

Potassium Aurale> KAuO^SFfjO, is obtained in the form of 
small yellow needles by evaporating in a vacuum a solution of 
auric hydroxide in caustic potash ; 1 these are easily soluble in 
water and have a strong alkaline reaction. It is very unstable, 
and its solution is used for gilding copper and other metals. 

The other auratea are leas completely investigated. The solu- 
tion of the potassium salt yields precipitates with many metallic - 
salts . 2 

Auroauric Ortdc, (AuO)*, is formed when auric hydroxide is 
heated at It is a dark yellowish-brown hygroscopic 

powder which loses oxygen at 173' 1 , 3 

Golti and tkk Halogens, 

344 Gold unites with chlorine and bromine directly to form 
the auric comjKjmuls, Audi,, AuRr at which are easily soluble in 
water. These readily emu bine with the halogen acids and their 
salts with monovalent metals or radicles to form complex sub¬ 
stances such as uujichlniEe arid, HAuC! 4 , and the aurichlorides. 
The salts of this acid with the organic bases, such aa methyl- 
amine auriehloride, NU 3 (('JI 3 )Ah(’J 4) are often used for the 
characterisation of the latter. Both the halogen compounds 
themselves and their compounds with the corresponding 
acids decompose when heated, metallic gold being finally left. 

The aurous compounds are unstable and readily decompose 
when heated. They are insoluble in water, like the correspond¬ 
ing silver and cuprous compounds. 

The substances described as auroauric chloride and bromide/ 
Au 2 (Jl 4 and Au 3 Br 4 , have been proved to be nothing but mixtures 
of metallic gold with the corresponding auric salt. 

Aurous Chloridei AuOl, is best obtained by carefully heating 
the trichloride to about 175°. It is a yellowish powder of 
specific gravity 7*4/ which decomposes gradually into gold and 
chlorine at 185 fl , more rapidly at a higher temperature, 

1 Sec slw Meyer, (Jampt. rend., 1907,11G* «0fc 

* Fremy, Atm, Vhim. 1851, [3]* 31, 480. 

J Kriias, Ber., ltttHl, IB, £541. 

* KrflBfl and Schmidt, ifer. T 1887, SO, 2894; J. pr. Cbm., l&BS, [2], 38* 77. 

1 JtuBO, Jottm. Chm. Soc., 1896, 87, 881, DOG; wo ohwt Oampbell, Trans. 

Far , Sh1907, 8, 103, 

VOL, II, (I.) 
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It ia insoluble in water but is decomposed by it slowly in the 
cold, and more rapidly on heating, with formation of metallic 
gold and auric chloride. It dissolves in a solution of potassium 
bromide with formation of metallic gold and potassium auri- 
chloridc and auribromide. 1 

Liquid ammonia acts on aurous chloride at — 28° to form the 
compound AuC 1,12NH 3 , which loses ammonia on warming, 
yielding Aud^NH^, and this above 180° is decomposed with 
formation of ammonium chloride and gold* 

Potassium Aurochloride , KAuCl a , is formed when potassium 
aurichloride, KAuCl^, is heated. It forma a yellow mass, which 
is decomposed by water into gold, potassium chloride, and auric 
chloride. 

Aurk ChJoride t or Gold Trichloride, AuCl a .—The Latin Geber 
and all the later chemists were acquainted with the fact that 
gold dissolves in aqua Tcgia, When this solution is evaporated 
to dryness a portion of the chloride is decomposed with forma¬ 
tion of aurous chloride (Berzelius), In order to prepare the 
pure anhydrous chloride the best process is that proposed by 
Thomsen* It consists in acting upon gold powder with chlorine 
and treating the mass with a small quantity of water* When 
gently heated, any aurous chloride decomposes as before de¬ 
scribed, the metallic gold is filtered off, the solution evaporated 
gently, and then heated to ISO 0 , when anhydrous auric chloride 
remains as a brown crystalline mass which is soluble in ether. 
The anhydrous chloride is also formed by heating gold leaf in 
chlorine to 300°, or by heating gold witli liquid chlorine in a 
sealed tube at IOOV Gold chloride is also formed when gold is 
treated with fuming hydrochloric acid in the presence of a trace 
of manganese chloride and the mixture is exposed to light, 3 It 
melts at 288° when heated in a sealed tube, and has the sp. gr. 
4-3, When the brownish-red aqueous solution is evaporated 
until a crystalline film is formed on the surface, large dark 
orange-red crystals of AuC1 3i 2H 2 0 arc deposited* These 
deliquesce in moist air, whilst they effloresce in dry air. 

The chloride dissociates very slowly below 100°, more rapidly 
at higher temperatures, with formation of aurous chloride, 
chlorine, and gold. The dissociation pressure of the chlorine is 
about 1 atmosphere at 251 and 4 atmospheres at 330°. Xn 

1 Lengfcld, Amtr. Ch in. J ., 1901, Bfl, 324. 

a Muyet, Cotnpl. raid., 1 QQG, 143, ISO. 

■ Berlhclnt, CompL rend,, 1004, 138* 1207. 
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spite ol this dissociation the chloride can be sublimed in a stream 
of chlorine at all temperatures up to 1,100°, the molt rapid 
volatilisation taking place at the melting point. 1 

Very dilute aqueous solutions of auric chloride are decom¬ 
posed on heating for some time, or on continued exposure to 
direct sunlight, metallic gold being precipitated and hydrogen 
peroxide formed in the solution * 2 

Gold chloride in solution is decomposed by charcoal, and 
Avery 2 lias quantitatively determined, the hydrogen chloride 
and carbon dioxide produced by the reaction, and considers 
that the equation proposed by Korng i is substantiated, thus; 

4Atid 3 + 0H a O + 3C = 4Au + 12HCI + 3C<\ 

Gases occluded by charcoal, such as hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide, will, however* also reduce gold chloride. 

According to llrusson * 3 charcoal adsorbs gold either when 
shaken with a solution of gold cliloridc* or when a solution is 
filtered through charcoal* Jn all cases* the gold was completely 
withdrawn fiuni solution* chlorine being left behind* 

Cold chloride is largely used in photography for toning silver 
prints, a process which consists in the partial replacement of the 
silver by metallic gold, 

A itrirhlork Ami or Chlom-aiiric Acid, TIAuCl^.—TV h en 
hydrochloric acid is added to a neutral solution of auric chloride 
it becomes yellow, and tile liquid then contains the above 
compound in solution. The same substance is obtained when 
gold is dissolved in aqua regia containing an excess of hydro¬ 
chloric add. When either of the above solutions is evapor¬ 
ated and allowed to stand over quick lime* long yellow needles 
of HAuCJ^BIlgO are deposited*® wliich deliquesce on exposure. 
The solution has a bitter taste, is poisonous* and colours the 
skin* nails* ivory, etc.* a purple-red tint when exposed to light* 
Tins fact was mentioned in 1663 by Hoyle as being one then 
not generally known* 

Gold is precipitated quantitatively in solutions containing 

1 Dtfbmy* Coinpi. rend,, 1SG0, 60, 985; Kruas* Anat»len t 1887, £38* 242; 
Her,, 1887, £0* 2834; Rose, Joitrn. Chew. 8 qc„ 1805* 67, 881; Meyer* Cernpt* 
rend,, 1001, 133, gift 

s finuHtddt* Chew. JVen** 1808* 77, 74; Froc. Chew. 8ar. t 1808* 370. 

* A A'«* Chew. Ind., 10U8, B7, 255/ * Chcm. Nem, |f(82* 46* 2115. 

1 Zed. Chem. Ind, Kottoide, 1909, 6* 137. 

* Weber* Jahreeber., 1867* 314; Schottldmler, Annulcn, 1883, £17, 312; 
Schmidt, CAem. Gentr,, lUOO* il., 855. 
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aurichlo^ic acid by Ionilaldeliydo after neutralising with sodium 
hydrate. 1 

On adding silver nitrate to a solution of aunchloric acid, a 
brown precipitate is obtained thus: 3 

HAuC1 4 -(- 4AgN0 3 + 311 a O - Au(OII) 3 ,AgCl + 4HN0 3 * 

T5y the action of ammonia this is converted into fulminating 
gold, Au(GH) 2 *NH 5 , 

Pvlatoimi Aurickloride, KAud 4 .—When a strongly acid, solu¬ 
tion of auric chloride, to which tile calculated quantity of potass¬ 
ium chloride has been added, h allowed to evaporate at a 
gentle heat, light-yellow monoclinic needles having the com¬ 
position 2KAuf'J 4 ,H a O arc deposited. On the other hand, 
when the neutral or slightly acid solution is employed, large 
transparent rhombic tablets of KAuC1 4 ,2H 2 0 are formed, which 
easily chlorescc on exposure. When heated these melt with 
evolution of chlorine, forming potassium aumcliloridc, KAuCl a . 

So/Hmtt Aitridiloride t NnAuCl^SlIgO, is obtained by dis¬ 
solving common salt in a solution of auric chloride and con¬ 
centrating the solution, when it is deposited in yellowish-red 
rhombic tablets or prisms, which do not alter on exposure* 
Atrmwnitm Aifriclthride, Nir 4 AnGL 4 , appears to have been 
prepared by the alchemists, who employed aqua icgia containing 
sal-ammoniac for dissolving gold, and on cooling the solution 
obtained crystals which they considered to be a true gold vitriol* 
From the neutral solution large light-yellow rhombic tablets of 
the composition 2KH 4 AuC1 41 OH b O separate. I’hcsc arc tolerably 
permanent. From an acid solution, on the other hand, the 
stilt 4NH 4 AuCI 4 ,E>Jr j O, crystallises in monoclinic plates. Both 
salts become anhydrous at 100°. 

The chlorides qf the calcium and magnesium groups, as well 
as those of manganese, nickel, cobalt, and thallium, also form 
crystalline aurichloridcs. 

Aurotis Brmnidc, AuRr, is formed as a greenish-yellow 
micaceous powder when auribromic acid, HAtsBi 4 , is heated, at 
115°, but is decomposed at a higher temperature. It is insoluble 
in water, and hydrobromic acid decomposes it into gold and the 
compound from which it has been obtained. It dissolves in 
potassium cyanide solution without decomposition, and in 
ammonia with partial decomposition. 3 

1 Viuiino and Hart], Ztil. Chem* Ind, KtAtoide, 1907* 1, 272. 

1 Jacobsen, Oempt. fend.? 1000* 146, 1213. 

a Loxigfald, Amer. Chen t. J. r 1001, 26, 324. 
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Aurous bromide when acted on by dry ammonia gas at 18° 
yields the white compound AuBr,2NJT 3 , which is dccimpo'sed 
by heat into its elements, and by water with formation of 
ammonium bromide and gold. 1 

Aurie Bromide, or Gobi Tribromide, AuBr a .--Finely-divided 
gold dissolves slowly in an aqueous solution of bromine (Halard), 
In order to obtain the anhydrous compound, bromine is allowed 
to act upon gold powder, and the tribromide is extracted from 
the product by ether. When the solution is evaporated at a low 
temperature, the tribromide remains behind as a block crystal¬ 
line crust, which dissolves slowly in water. The concentrated , 
solution is viscid and almost black (Thomsen), 

When heated, auric bromide dissociates, forming a green mass 
of aurnns bromide, and at higher temperatures this latter 
dissociates into its elements. 2 

Auribramiv Add , HAuBr l3 5l[ 2 0, is formed when bromine is 
allowed to act upon gold powder, and as soon as the reaction 
is over, a quantity of hydrbbromic acid, having a specific gravity 
of 1-38, equivalent to the quantity of gold present, is added, and 
then more bromine until the gold is completely dissolved. It 
crystallises in dark cinnabar-red fiat needles, and melts at 77°. 

Potassium Awribromide, KAuBr^HgO, is prepared by adding 
bromide to powdered gold in presence of lln? requisite amount 
of potassium bromide. It is also formed togethei with metallic 
gold when aurous bromide is dissolved in potassium bromide 
(Lcngfcld), It forms reddish-purple moilorjirue crystals. 
Similar compounds of the other soluble biomides are also known. 3 

Aurottx Iotlitle, Aul, is formed when hydriodic acid acts upon 
gold oxide : 

AuA + mil - 2AnI H- 3H 2 0 -[ 2I a . 

It is also formed when dry iodine is heated with metallic gold 1 
between DU° and 111°, and also when the neutral trichloride is 
precipitated by a solution of three molecular proportions of 
potassium iodide, iodine being liberated. When finely divided 
gold is boiled with hydriodic acid and a small quantity of nitric 
acid, and the filtrate allowed to run into hydriodic acid, a lemon- 
yellow coloured crystalline powder of aurous iodide is formed. 

It is when puro a very unstable white powder, which assumes a 
green colour when exposed to the air and deposits a bright surface 

1 Meyer, Compi. r*ntl., lflOti, 143, 2tf0. 

* Ibid., 1900, m 340, 

B Thorpe and L&urio> Joum. Chem. Sot,, 1337, 6b 576* 

1 Meyer, CcmpL rend ., 1904, m m 
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oJ metallic gold on the inside of the vessel in which it stands, 
Thfe decomposition takes place more quickly on warming, and 
is complete at 190°* Aqueous acids decompose it only when 
heated. 

Aureus iodide forms with cither liquid or gaseous ammonia 
the compounds AuI,fiNH 3 and AuI,NH 3 , which arc decomposed 
by heating or by addition of water . 1 

Auric Iodide, Aul a .—When a neutral solution of auric chloride 
is added to one of excess of potassium iodide, the liquid becomes 
of a dark-green colour, and yields a green precipitate, which on 
agitation dissolves again, inasmuch as potassium auridodidc 
is formed. If, however, more gold solution bo added, a per¬ 
manent precipitate is formed, and this, after washing, may 
be dried, but it evolves iodine, and is converted on standing 
into aurous iodide. It forms dark-coloured crystalline auri- 
jodides with the soluble iodides, but it is doubtful whether the 
free acid exists . 2 


tlOl.U ANI> RlJLL’HUft. 

245 Gold docs not combine directly with sulphur, but three 
sulphides corresponding in composition with the three oxides can 
bo prepared indirectly. They are all dark-coloured powders 
which decompose into their elements when they are heated, and 
are soluble in the alkali sulphides. 

Aarons Sulyhitle, Au a S, is prepared by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen into a solution of aureus cyanide in potassium cyanide 
and then acidifying. It forms a browwsh-black powder which 
is soluble in. water when it is freshly precipitated, but loses this 
property when it is dried. It is not attacked by hydrochloric 
or sulphuric acids, but dissolves readily in potassium cyanide. 
This sulphide is dso formed, mixed, with gold and sulphur, when 
sulphuretted hydrogen is passed into a hot solution of auric 
chloride.® 

Sodum Aurosulphidet NaAuS,4H 3 0, is obtained by heating 
metallic gold with sodium sulphide and sulphur, and treating 
the fused mass with water. The solution is filtered in an atmo¬ 
sphere of nitrogen and evaporated in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid. Colourless, monoclinic prisms are then deposited which 
soon become brown on exposureto air. The same salt is formed 

i Meyer, Compt. rend., 190G, MS, 280. 

^ Johnston, J J Ai7. Ma$.> 1830, [8], 9. 260. 

a Hoffmann mul Kn(s#, Ber., 1837, 90, 2360. 
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when aurouB or auro-auric sulphide is dissolved in sodium sulphide 
solution- 1 , 

That gold can be brought into solution by fusing it with 
liver of sulphur seems to have bum known to Glauber, but 
Stall lj in his Observation?# Chym ico-Fh ysico - Mcdicw, is the first 
distinctly to mention this fact; and it may be added that ho 
there explains that Moses burnt up the golden calf with alkali 
and sulphur, and gave the solution of liver of sulphur containing 
gold to the Israelites to drink. 

Aura-auric Sulphide, AuS, is precipitated when sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed into a cold neutral solution of auric chloride, 
this sulphuretted hydrogon being partially oxidised to sulphur^ 
acid : s 


8 Ah(JI 3 + Ml a W-l- 411*0 - 8AuS -f 24TIC1 f H^0 4 , 

It is a black powder which dissolves in sodium sulphide'solution 
and is thereby reduced to aurous sulphide, the liquid being found 
to contain sodium aurosulphide and sodium disulphide. 1 It 
readily forms colloidal solutions in water and alcohol 3 and is 
dissolved by potassium cyanide. When left in contact with 
auric chloride it is reduced to metallic gold. 4 

Auric Sulphide, Au B S 3l is a very unstable substance and cannot 
be prepared by passing sulphuretted hydrogen into a solution 
of auric chloride, nor by heating gold with sodium pentasulphide, 
as stated by Ilerzelius, It is formed when anhydrous lithium 
aurichloride is treated with dry sulphuretted hydiogen at —I0V 
It is an amorphous, graphitic powder, has the specific gravity 
8*754, and decomposes into gold and sulphur at 200°. It is 
decomposed by the sulphides of ammonium but dissolves in 
sodium sulphide forming sodium aurisulpbide. Like the other 
sulphides it is soluble in potassium cyanide. Yellow crystals 
of the composition AuS 3 ,NH 4 have been prepared by allowing a 
mixture of aqueous auric chloride and ammonium polysulphidc 
to stand for several days at 18°. 11 

Sodium Aurous Sulphite, SNa^O^Au^SOypSHjO, is formed 
when sodium hydrogen sulphite is added to a boiling alkaline 

1 Ditte, Comp, rend,, 1895, 120, 320. 

1 Luvol, Ann. Chtm. Fhy j., 1850, [3], 00, 355 3 JTufhu&rm arid KrAsa, Her* 
1$K7, B0, 2074. 

1 tehmuder, B<r* 1891, 21 2241; J892, 21 11&4. 

* Antony and Luechcni, G T a»„ 3889, lfi, 545. 

* Ibid., 1S90, 00, 601; 1891, 21, iu 20G. 

* Htfnuuut and lluchtlon, Per* 1004, 37, 245. 
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solution of sodium aurate* or when this solution is saturated 
with sulphur dioxide at 50°. It is very easily oxidisable, hut in 
pfeeence of free sulphur dioxide the solution may be heated 
to boiling without decomposition occurring. When this solution 
is precipitated by alcohol the salt is obtained ns a purple powder 
which appears yellow or green by reflected light. The corre¬ 
sponding ammonium salt, together with a compound of the 
formula (NH - ) s S0 aj 3(MH 3 Au) 2 S0 3 ,3H 2 0 J has also been described. 1 

Potassium Auric Sulphite, btCgSO^Au^SOgJ^bfi^O, is formed . 
when potassium sulphite solution is poured into a solution of 
potassium curate* the above salt sejiarating from the brown 
liquid in beautiful yellow needles. It is very unstable* and 
easily decomposes with separation of gold. 

Soiliunt Auro fhi o&ulphate, 3Na^r,0 3 ,Au^O^il LgO, is formed 
by the gradual addition of a neutral 2 per cent, solution cf auric 
chlorido to a solution containing four molecular proportions of 
sodium thiosulphate. It is necessary to wait after cadi addition 
until the Ted liquid which is formed becomes colourless. The 
salt is formed according to the equation : 

8Na a S 2 0 3 -|- 2AuC 1 3 ^ (3Na 2 S 2 0 3 + Au a S a O a ) 2Na,S 4 O a -|- GNaCl 

It is then precipitated with strong alcohol, and any sodium 
chloride and tetrathionate which may be present removed by 
repeated solution in water and precipitation with alcohoL It 
is also formed by the action of sodium thiosulphate on gold 
in the presence of oxygen. It crystallises in colourless needles* 
which have a sweet taste. Its solution is not reduced by ferrous 
sulphate or oxalic acid, nor is it at once decomposed by hydro¬ 
chloric acid, or by dilute sulphuric acid* although this occurs 
on standing. 

When barium chloride, and afterwards alcohol, are added 
to its solution a precipitate of the corresponding barium salt is 
obtained, from which a solution of the acid auro-tlnoeulphate* 
SHaSjOajAu^Oa* is obtained by addition of the requisite 
quantity of sulphuric acid. This salt is not known in the anhy¬ 
drous state, but the solution can be evaporated in the air to a 
syrupy consistency. 

The above compounds do not exhibit the reactions either of 
the aureus salts or of the thiosulphates, and hence it is assumed 
that they contain a compound radicle* whose hydrogen salt is 

1 See [t-lflo Rosenheim, Hertzmami, und Pritee, Z?if, ttnorr?, Cftem,, IW&, 59* 
136. 
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the last-named compound. They may, therefore, be written 
HgSjOflAu and Na 3 S 4 0 (i Au J 2ir 3 0, The extraction of £old /rnm 
auriferous silver ores by means of sodium thiosulphate depends 
on the formation of these compounds. 

Gold TeUitriflr-, AuTe^ bis been found to occur associated 
with silver telluride in the minerals sylvanitc, calaverite, and 
krennerite, in Kalgooriie, Western Australia, anti in Colorado 
and Dakota . 1 

Gold and Nitrogen and Phosphorus, 

246 Aifro-diamine or Fulminating Gold, Au(NH)NH*.--- 
The preparation of this compound was described with great 
accuracy in the Last Tfilament of Basil Valentine, lie obtained 
it by dissolving gold in aqua m/ia mixed with sal-amnion iac, 
precipitating with sat-farhiri (potashes), and subsequently 
washing with water. He then says: “Dry the gold calx in* 
the air where no sun shines, and especially not over the fire, 
for as soon as this powder is exposed to a little warmth it ignites 
and docs a great deal of damage, for it then explodes with such 
great power and might that no man can withstand.” He then 
describes its properties, and, amongst others, that it loses its 
explosive power when heated with sulphur. The name of 
fulminating gold (aurum fulminant) was given to it by Beguin 
in ltithi. It was, however, also known under oilier names, and 
was used as a medicine. Angclus Sain, writing in the first half 
of the seventeenth century, mentions that uo fulminating gold 
can be prepared if aqua regia mode with hydrochloric acid be 
employed instead of that made with sal-ammoniac, and Glauber 
.says that the preparation obtained by means of volatile alkali 
(carbonate of ammonia) fulminates much more strongly than 
that made with ahum tarlari (carbonate oEjiotash), In spite 
of these observations, few chemists believed that the volatile 
alkali took part in tile composition of the substance, and a great 
number of erroneous observations were made on the subject 
of the composition of fulminating gold.- Even Black in 175(1 
stated that the explosion was due to the sudden evolution of fixed 
air, although Kunkel, a very accurate observer, bad already 
pointed out the true cause. For in his fMboralorium Chymicttm, 

1 Jtanxcl, T*cK Min. JtfrNfl., 18flT, 17. SSS; UltruRjr, *AincT £ 1SB8, 

[iv], 5, ,'i75; Smitli, JVafw. Amtr, In*L Mintny Eng. f 18*17, 30, 4S5j Pittman, 
Rtront* rW H Swt<ey N.3.W., ISOS, 5, Bt>3 T and othem 

1 Kopp, Gmhichtr drr ChrmiCj 4, 210, 
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which appeared in 1716, fourteen years after hia death, he 
dcacribedVthe preparation of fulminating gold, and discussed tho 
various reactions which took place- Ho then continued : “ Once 
I precipitated the gold with oleum tartan, distilled the men¬ 
struum to dryness, and then edulcorated; and I thus obtained a 
fine gold calx which became brown but did not fulminate at all; 
when, however, the same substance was imbibed several times 
with spirit w-intB and very gently dried, it exploded violently,* 1 
He also said that when this substance was imbibed and afterward 
distilled with oil of vitriol, an acid sal-volatile sublimed in the 
neck of the retort. “ Hence,” he added, " thou c&nst see whence 
the power in the aurum fulmimivi comes, namely from the sal- 
rtrfwtf/e conccntratum” This view' was confirmed by the experi¬ 
ments of llergnum and Scheclc, who considered fulminating 
gold to hp a compound of ammonia and gold calx. Hence the 
Jiavoisierians tenued this compound oxide (Tor anmwniacal. 
The composition of this body was subsequently more exactly 
investigated by Dumas, 1 and later by Rascliig. 2 

When ammonia is added to a solution of auric chloride, a 
mixture of fulminating gold with auric midocJdoridc, Au(NH)Cl, 
is precipitated and cannot be obtained quite free from chlorine 
even by prolonged digestion with ammonia. Pure fulminating 
gold is therefore best prepared by the action of concentrated 
ammonia on auric hydroxide. When dried over phosphorus 
pentoxidc it lias the composition 2AnN 2 H 3 ,3n 2 0, and is a <lirty 
olive-green powder which explodes with great violence, either 
on percussion or when heated. When it is boiled with water 
a portion of the nitrogen is evolved in the form of ammonia, 
and the powder becomes so unstable that it can scarcely be 
touched without undergoing decomposition. It is decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid with formation of auric chloride and 
ammonium chloride: 

AuNjHjj + 5HC1 - AuC1 3 + 2NH 4 C1. 

With sulphuric acid, on the other hand, it appears to unite, 
forming an extremely explosive sulphate, {AuN 2 H 3 ) 4 H 2 S0 4 . 
Roth aureus and auroauric oxides are acted on by ammonia 
with formation of compounds analogous to fulminating gold. The 
aurous compound, sesqumuramine^ has the formula NAu^NHj, 
is not very'explosive, and loses half its nitrogen when boiled 
with water, yielding tnauramine, NAu 3 . The derivative of 

] Am, Chon. 1 m, M, 1U7 t f dnjwfen, 168G, W, 341, 
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auroauric oxide has tho formula N 2 Au 3t 5 II 2 O j and is violently 
explosive* j 

When ohloroauiic acid in aqueous solution is treated with at 
least five molecules of ammonia , 1 the precipitate formed consists 
of a mixture of se&qimmnmeawrie oxide, Au^O^ 3NH 3 , and 
diamminoiminodiaunc chloride, NIl(AuCl,NH 2 ) 2 . Other com¬ 
pounds also containing gold and nitrogen in the ratio I ; 1 - 5 , 
& r g. f 2Au(OH) 3 ,3NI! a , have been obtained. 

If N/5 chloroauric acid is added to a cold saturated solution 
of ammonium chloride and ammonia, a dense yellow precipitate 
of thc non-explosivc d-i rr mino-mtrw rhIoridi\ Au(N [J 2 ) 2 C),II 2 0 , 
ix obtained. Both the foregoing chlorides by treatment w«h 
aqueous ammonia give sesquiammineamic oxide, which on 
drying at 115° or treatment with hot water gives respectively 
d-ittnimhtctritwrom wide , 3An^O,SNIf 3 and wonoammint r auric 
oxide, Au a O a , 2 NlI 3l both being highly explosive substances. 
JJy saturating iV/JI-chloroaiii-ie acid solution first with ammonium 
nitrate and then with ammonia colourless needles aro precipitated 
of fetra-amminenuric nitrate, [AidNIl^KNO^, from which 
by double decom posit ion other salts of the radicle Au(NlJ n ) 4 
may be obtained. 

Phosphides of Gold .-Gold and phosphorus do not combine at a 
dull red heat, but the compound Au 3 P 4 is formed by heating 
gold at 400'* in phosphorus vapour, the tube being rapidly cooled 
while still full of vapour. It is a grey mass which decomposes 
on heating above the temperature at which it is formed, and is 
attacked by chlorine and aqua regia . 5 A phosphide of the 
formula Aul 1 is formed by the action of phosphine on an ethereal 
solution of auric chloride , 3 


Golt> a> t j) Caruon. 

247 j'fwoiu; Acdylidc or Aurofts Carbide, Au^Cg.—This com¬ 
pound is obtained as a yellow powder when acetylene is passed 
into a solution of aurous thiosulphate* It is very explosive 
when dry, and is decomposed by hydrochloric acid with forma¬ 
tion of aurous chloride and acetylene, whilst it is decomposed 
into its elements by boiling waterA 

Aureus Cyanide, AuCN. — iThis compound is obtained by 

1 Wcitz, A nnalcn, ] 410.117. 2 Cumpt. rrttd 1897,124, 408. 

5 (/avazzi* Ga:z„ 1H85, 15* 40. 

1 TCorthelot, Ann. Chim. 1S55, [4], 9, 425; Mathews nnd'Wattera, 

J, Amer. Ghm , Soc. t 1900, S3, 108, 
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the addition of hydrerchloric acid to a solution of the potassium 
double s^lt, and evaporation on the water-bath, the residue being 
washed in the dark- It is a fine yellow powder, showing iri¬ 
descent colours, and consists of microscopic hexagonal tablets 
insoluble in water, and, in the dry state, unalterable in the air. 
It is not attacked by the single acids, hut dissolves readily in 
aqua regia, as well as in ammonia, ammonium sulphide, and 
sodium thiosulphate. 

Potassium Avrotyanide, KAu(CN) 2 ,- This compound, largely 
used in electro-gilding, is best obtained as follows: 7 parts of 
gold me dissolved in aqua regia, precipitated by ammonia, the 
hmuinal.mg gold well washed and brought into a boiling solu¬ 
tion of G parts of pure potassium cyanide. The solution is 
then filtered and allowed to cool, when, if it is not too dilute, 
flic salt separates out in colourless rliombio pyramids having a 
pearly lustre. These have a saline and at the same time metal¬ 
lic taste, and are soluble in 7 parts of cold, and in rather less 
than half their weight of boiling water. The mother-liquor of 
these salts contains as impurity potassium chloride and potass¬ 
ium carbonate, and yields on evaporation impure crystals. 
These are, therefore, decomposed with hydrochloric acid as 
above described, and the resulting aurocyanide dissolved in 
potassium cyanide. 

Potassium aurocyanide is also formed when finely divided 
gold is treated in the presence of air with a solution of potassium 
cyanide 1 (p. filJ)): 

4 Au -1 8KCN + 0, } 2ir 2 0 - 4AuK(0N) a + IK01T 

Ammordmn Aurooyanide, NH 4 Au({JN) a , is obtained by mixing 
a solution of the foregoing salt with one of ammonium sulphate, 
and removing the potassium sulphate by precipitation with 
alcohol. The crystals have a disagreeable metallic taste, and 
are easily soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 

Auric Cyanide, Au(0N) 3 , is not certainly known in the free 
state, but exists in combination with hydrocyanic acid and other 
cyanides 

Aurirynnic Add , 2irAu(CN) 4 ,3H a O, is obtained from the 
potassium salt by precipitation with silver nitrate. The pre¬ 
cipitated silver salt is washed with cold water and decomposed 
by somewhat less than the requisite quantity of hydrochloric 

1 Elanor, J, pr, Chm ,, 1S4A, 37, 333j Johnston, Phil. Mag, f 1830, [3], 
200 

> flimjy, 184?, 42, 340? «qd Gmefin, Handbook, 3, 41, 
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acid, 'The filtrate yields on evaporation tabular crystals which 
arc easily soluble In water, alcohol, and other, J 

Potassium Auricyanide, 2KAu(CN) ( ,3I{,jO, is obtained by 
mixing hot concentrated solutions of gold trichloride and potas¬ 
sium cyanide. On cooling it crystallises in largo colourless 
efflorescent tablets. It is used for electro-gilding. 

Ammonium Aurioyanide, NH 4 Au(CN) 4 > 2 H i O, is formed when 
auric hydroxide is dissolved in ammonium cyanide* It fonns 
either four- or six-sided tablets which are easily Koluble in water 
and alcohol, but not in ether. 

Auroras Thioci/anaU is only known iu combination with other L , 
thiocyanates. Potassium aurofJnoctfanate, AuSCN,KSCN, is 
obtained with evolution of thiocyanic acid, when a neutral gold 
solution is poured into a hot solution of potassium thiocyanate. 
It crystallises in yellow obtuse prisms. IVjieu by dixie}) loric 
acid is added to the solution copper-rod needles separate out, 
mid silver nitrate precipitates the r hulk siUttr gold thiocyanate, 
AuftCN,AgSCN* Ammonia also produces jl white precipitate 
of (turawmoitimti thmyamU^ (AuNirjHtLV. 

Auric Thim'tfftmte is Jiot known in the free state, but if a 
solution of gold trichloride be precipitated with potassium thio¬ 
cyanate in the cold, an orange-yellow prrcipitEitc of KAu(S0N } 4 
is thrown down, which crystallises in slender needles and is 
partially decomposed by hot water* 

Detection and Estimation of Gold. 

248 When a gold compound ia heated on charcoal iu the 
reducing flame, a yellow malleable bead is obtained which 
dissolves in aqua regin. If this solution be dropped on to filter 
paper and one drop of stannous chloride added, a purple red 
colour is observed. Gold can be readily detected in its solutions 
inasmuch as it is obtained in the metallic state by reducing 
agents, the well-washed precipitate being dissolved and the 
solution tested with stannous chloride. This ia best done by 
pouring the boiling solution winch is supposed to contain gold 
into a small quantity of concentrated stannous chloride solution* 
If gold be. present, the precipitated stannous hydrate has a 
purplish colour* One part of gold in 100 , 000,000 of water can 
thus bo detected * 1 

In the ordinary method of analysis gold is precipitated along 
with tin, antimony, arsenic, and platinum* The method adopted 
for its separation is described under the last of these* 

1 Row, Chm. tfmr, m2, 66, £71* 
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The spark spectrum of gold has been mapped by Kirchhoff, 
Thalcn,^ Huggins, and Kruss. The brightest lines are 6,277 
5,960, 5,955, and 5,830 in the orange and yellow, and 5,230 and 
4,792 in the given and blue; there are also several lines in the 
violet and ultra-violet. Gold compounds do not impart any tint 
to the lion-luminous gas flame* 

Assay of Gold Ores and Bullion.— 'The amount of gold contained 
in an ore is usually ascertained by fusing the ore with Teddead 
or litharge, charcoal, sodium carbonate, and borax. In this way 
a button of lead is obtained which contains all the gold and 
silver of the oro. This button is then cupelled, the residual 
bead of gold-silver alloy weighed, recupelled with more silver if 
necessary, treated with nitric ueid, and the gold which remains 
weighed. In order to determine the value of gold bullion it is 
cupelled' with lead with addition of so much silver that the 
quantity of the latter is about two and a half times that of the 
gold present. A gold-silver alley is thus obtained which is 
rolled out and then boiled with nitric acid of specific gravity 
1 -20* The residual gold cornet having been well washed is 
placed in a small crucible and heated in a mufflu to a point just 
below T that at which gold melts, in order to render it coherent, 
after which it is cooled and weighed. 

The assaying of gold is an operation of much importance and 
one in which great accuracy is needed* The errors attaching to 
the process are chiefly (1) errors in weighing, (2) loss of gold by 
absorption in the cupel and by volatilisation, (3) slight solution 
of the gold by the acid, (f) and most important, the presence of 
a poition of silver in the gold cornet, together with occluded 
gases. In order to compensate for these various errors, an 
allowance, called the surcharge, is made on each assay, the value 
of this allowance, being determined by special experiments with 
known amounts of pure gold* In this way, and hy currying out 
all the processes with unvarying uniformity, as well as by 
making the assay on a number of samples placed in different 
parts of the muffle, very great accuraoy can be attained. When 
every precaution is taken the limit of accuracy which can be 
obtained with high standard alloys appears to bo one part 
in 50,00c. 1 

Gold has also been estimated .electrolyticaUy by depositing it 
from solutions of its salts in the presence of ^tassium cyanide 
or thiocyanate* 

1 Rok, Joum. Ckem. Soa„ 1S93, 63. 700. 
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The dfmiit: I Veight of Gold was first, determined with accuracy 
by lierzelius, 1 who ascertained the quantity of mercury tecessary 
to precipitate gold from its chloride, and obtained as the mean 
oE two experiments the number At a later period 2 

lie determined the relation between gold and potassium chloride 
in potassium auriehloride, KAuC!l 4 , and obtained the number 
190-09, whilst Lovol n found the number IDG-40 by reducing 
a solution of pure auric chloride with sulphur dioxide and 
determining the relation between the precipitated gold and 
the sulphuric acid which was formed. 

The atomic weight 1ms also been determined by Thorpe jmd 
Laurie, Kriiss, and Mallet, The first-named chemists 1 started 
with potassium auribromide which was carefully heated to 
convert it into metallic gold and potassium bromide* The 
relation of gold to potassium bromide in this mixture was then 
determined, as well as the amount of silver necessary to pre¬ 
cipitate the potassium bromide corresponding to a known amount 
of gold, and the amount of silver bromide thus formed. The 
mean, result of these experiments was 107-28. Kriiss c arrived 
at a somewhat lower number, 1^>7‘ 13j by the analysis of weighed 
amounts of the same salt. Mallet 13 finally obtained the number 
107-22, intermediate between those of Thorpe and Laurie, 
and Kriiss, by the analysis of auric chloride, auric bromide, 
and potassium auribromide* Other determinations by somewhat 
less reliable methods yielded him rather high numbers. The 
atomic weight is now (1922) taken as 107-2, 

1 Xfhuvttfger-i Ju'urn., 7, -14. 

2 Her?. JtihrLtfber., 2G> 41. 

J .Iwit. CJum. l*krja. t lHfrl, |3[ h 30, 35J>. 

1 i/awi-ft. L-hcm. lS ‘or. r JKS7, 51, 30fj. 

6 far., 18S7, SO, 2U7; Atumhn, 13*7, £38, 30, 242. 

Proc. Ray> Soe. t 1 « 90 , 46 , 71 , , 
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Sitb-givup (a). 

The Alkaline Earth Metals: 
Calcium. 

Strontium. 

Barium. 

Radium. 


II* 

Sub-group (&)> 
r J’K<‘ Magnesium Group ; 
Glucinum (Beryllium). 
Magnesium. 

Xinc* 

<'ad m him. 

Mercury. 


249 The metals of this group are divalent in almost all their 
compounds. An apparent exception is the element mercury, 
which in addition to the normal derivatives forms a scries of 
salts in which each atom of the metal replaces only one atom 
of hydrogen. It appears probable, however, that two atoms of 
the clement arc present in the molecules of these compounds, 
united to form a divalent group Jtg^". 

Some of the other metals form halogen compounds correspond¬ 
ing in composition with the mercurous compounds, hut these arc 
as yet but little known. All the metals form a basic oxide, 
which has the general formula M n O, and al**o yield the corre¬ 
sponding hydroxide M”(OII) 2 , winch in the case of the metals 
of sub-group (a) is soluble, ai\d in that of the metals of sub¬ 
group (&) almost insoluble, in water. All of these elements 
combine directly with oxygen readily, forming the divalent 
oxide* 

In the table given on pp. D 2 - 3 , it will be seen that glucinum 
occurs in the same sub-group as calcium, strontium, and barium; 
in its general properties, however, it is more closely allied with 
magnesium and zinc, and it is therefore described together with 
these metals. 

The element radium belongs to this group, but it is described 
later on among the radioactive elements. 



THE ALKALINE EARTH METALS. 


250 The name earth was used by the older chemists to designate 
all those lion-metallic substances which were insoluble 111 water 
uml did not undergo alteration when exposed to a high temperature. 
It was afterwards observed that some of these, suc h as lime a* d 
magnesia* were closely allied to the alkalis, inasmuch as they 
possessed an alkaline reaction and neutralised acids. These 
bodies were therefore termed trnm alc&limV) and this name was 
subsequently also applied to baryta and strontia. As the other 
compounds of magnesium resemble the corresponding ones of 
zinc, cadmium, and gluciimm more nearly than those of barium, 
Strontium, and calcium, this metal is now no longer regarded as 
belonging to this group, the term “ metals of the alkaline earths ” 
being therefore confined to the metals contained in the oxides 
lime, strontia, and baryta. 

The alkaline earths* like the alkalis* were supposed to be 
elementary bodies until Davy, in the year IHU7* showed that 
each earth was a compound of a metal and oxygen„ 

The metals themselves very readily oxidise in moist air and 
decompose water at the ordinary temperature with evolution of 
hydrogen and formation of this hydroxide. Tho oxides fuse only 
at the temperature of the electric furnace, and combine with 
moisture with great avidity, forming the hydroxides, the solu¬ 
bility of which in water increases with the atomic weight of the 
metal* They also form peroxides having th 1 formula M rj 0 a , 
that of barium being obtained by the direct union of barium 
monoxide and oxygen. Like the alkali metals they unite with 
hydrogen to form hydrides* and they all combine directly w j it.h 
nitrogen to form nitrides. The salts for the most part crystal¬ 
lise well; the carbonates, phosphates, and sulphates are either 
very sparingly soluble or insoluble in water, as are also their 
salts with many organic acids. 

• 

CALCIUM. Ca—4007. At. No. zo. * 

251 The very early application of mortar to building pur¬ 
poses shows that the ancients were well acquainted with the 

VOL* IL (I.) £45 NN 
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properties of lime and its preparation by the burning of lime- 
atone. i In the writings of Dioscorkles and Pliny we find' a 
description given of the process of lime-burning, as well as of 
that of linking lime* 

Calcium occurs very widely diffused in nature, especially as 
the curhonate, which occurs in various forms, fillcli as calc-spar, 
aragonite, chalk, marble, limestone, coral, etc* United with 
magnesium ccvhunate, as magnesium limestone or dolomite, it 
hums whole mountain ranges, and this compound, when crystal¬ 
lised, is known as bitter-spar. Many other minerals contain 
calcium carbonate in isomorphous mixture; amongst these 
may be mentioned chalybite or brown-spar, (Ca^lgjEejMnjCOa; 
mangano-oalcite, (Mr^Ca.MgjUOg; plunihocalcitc, (Ca,Pb)C 0 3 , 
etc. Calcium also occurs in large quantity as sulphate, either 
as the anhydrous compound, termed anhydrite, CaS 0 4j or in 
the hydrated form, as selenite or gypsum, CaftO^lljO. Calcium 
phosphate, combined with calcium chloride or calcium fluoiidc, 
occurs in the well-known minerals apatite and ossteolite. Calcium 
borate is also found in nature combined with many other me Lai lie 
borates, whilst silicate of calcium occurs as an almost invariable 
constituent of all silicates. The solid constituents found in 
river and spring waters also consist mainly of calcium carbonate 
or calcium sulphate, and these, as well as phosphate and fluoride 
of calcium, arts found in sea-water. The behaviour of these 
calcium salts during the evaporation of sea-wafer, and the forms 
in which they occur in mineral deposits which have been produced 
in this way, have been very fully dealt with by vau't Hoff. 1 

Calcium salts form a never-failing component of the bodies of 
plants and animals, and cannot be replaced by any other salts. 
They accumulate in the leaves of plants; the roots and seeds, 
as a rule, yield only small quantities of them. The bones and 
teeth of animal & contain large amounts of calcium phosphate, 
together with some carbonate and fluoride. Egg shells and 
the shells of moltusca, on the other hand, chiefly contain calcium 
carbomito* Calcium incurs also in the sun, in meteorites, and 
in certain of the fixed stars. 

Preparation of Metallic Calcittm.— Calcium was first prepared 
by Davy by the electrolysis of calcium chloride in the presence of 
mercury, the calcium remaining as a metallic powder upon heat¬ 
ing the amalgam thus obtained. It was first obtained in a 
coherent metallic mass in 185 fi by Matthicsserij 11 who electro- 

1 Zht. nnory t ChrtN*, IJQa, 47, 244. 1 Jottm . Che) n. &oc.* ISSfl, fi, IJfl, 
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lysed a mixture of the chlorides of calcium and strontium with 
a small amount of ammonium chloride in a porcelain ^ruciblo, 
the anode consisting of carbon, and the cathode of a thin iron 
wire, so that a high current density could be obtained. The 
metal prepared in this way had a yellowish colour and was not 
pure but probably contained calcium nitride and some strontium. 
The electrolysis of the chloride also yielded an impure product 
(Frei), 1 as did the action o£ sodium on the iodide 1 and of a mix¬ 
ture of zinc and sodium on the chloride. 3 

Calcium was first prepared in the pure state by Moissau J in 
1898 by the electrolysis of the fused iodide and by heating 
calcium iodide with a large excess of sodium. The calek.n 
separates from the sodium on cooling in white crystals, and the 
excess of sodium is then removed by the actum of alcohol, which 
acts upon the sodium before the calcium, 

Hoth of these processes were costly, and the economical pro¬ 
duction of metallic calcium remained an unsolved problem until 
in 190ii it was found that the metal could be obtained com¬ 
paratively easily by the electrolysis of calcium chloride provided 
that the temperature of the fused salt was kept an low as possible. 
This was effected by llufl and Plato s by using a mixture of 
83-5 |>arts of calcium chloride with U>-J3 of calcium fluoride, 
which melts at fi05°, Borah era and fttockem 6 carried out the 
electrolysis In a special form of cell and obtained the metal in the 
form of a .spongy mass, which was then pressed together under 
the surface of the molten electrolyte, removed and melted under 
calcium chloride. The metal is now prepared as a coherent 
metallic mass on a moderately large scale from the chloride 
with or without admixture of fluoride by the contact electrode 
process. An iron rod is employed as the cathode, and this is 
gradually raided as the electrolysis proceeds, drawing with it the 
adhering calcium, the metal being protected from the action of 
the air by the layer of fused salt^wiih which it i.s covered. 7 ft 
is thus obtained in the form of irregular cylinders sometimes 

1 IA7(( F 183 F 3<>7. 

! Ufa BrwJart and Jobin, /I*tn. Chan. Pty*,) JAM, |3|. 54* 3<i4. 

' Oftron, Attrn fJ™, 1SW), 115, 3.15. 

* Votaj^ ™u/«, laas, 128,175a. 

1 Jifr» m2, as, 3912. 

• Zzit. Elektrochmi. t 1902, 8, 757;**™ fllao Arndt, ML, 1902, 8, SUJ. 

T doodwin, Ptoc. Am*t. Phth Roc. ± 1905, 43 T 3AI; Wohlei* Zctf. fitebtra- 
fftfim., LWMJ, 11, 012; lUtlieiiftii, Zml. Kfrbtrochf'M., 1904,10, 50S; Tucker and 
Whitney, J. Amtr. Chttn. &ac. r 1900, £8, S4. 
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weighing more than a quarter of a kilogram. Metallic calcium 
has not^et found any important technical application* 

Metallic calcium is used as a purifying agent in the preparation 
of inert gases, as a dehydrating agent in the treatment of certain 
oils and as a means of fixing atmospheric nitrogen. It has also 
had a limited application as a reducing agent for metals and 
alloys, as a constituent of light aluminium alloys and as a harden¬ 
ing agent for laid base bearing metals, in the last case taking the 
place of tin in these alloys dur ing a period when the price of tin 
was extremely ltiglu 

Heated metallic calcium has a remarkable absorbent power 
ffn gases and has been used for the production of high vacua/ 
It has been stated - that it exists in two forms, one of which is 
active ami the other relatively inactive in Mils respect, 

j Pro'pcrtics of Catchim .- Calcium as prepared by the foregoing 
method contains about (H l per cent, of impurities. It is of a 
pure silver white colour, molts at KlU 0 , and has the density 
LolS, It sublimes even below its melting point when heated 
in a vacuum, and condenses as a crystalline layer on the cooler 
parts of the vessel. It is malleable and somewhat harder than 
lead. A fresh surface soon becomes yellowish in the air, but 
retains its lustre in dry air. The metal decomposes water 
slowly, and acts vigorously on acids. Calcium reacts with 
alcohols, particularly on heating, producing alkyloxidea, 
CafOAlk)*. 3 It bums brilliantly when heated in oxygen, the 
heat of oxidation being JJSfifi calories per gram. It is attacked by 
chlorine and sulphur at 400°, and combines readily, when heated, 
with nitrogen, phosphorus, silicon, and other non-metals. 1 

When the metal prepared by electrolysis is hammered, mild 
explosions accompanied, by showers of sparks occur, the cause 
of which 1ms not yet been ascertained/ 1 Alloys of calcium with 
other metals decompose water when they contain more than 
11% of calcium/ 

J Hwlrty* Proc. Ha#* 1907, J 1 J, 78, 429. 

a Siuvitrta, Zat, EhkfrtKhfm ri J0!0, 22, 15. 

a LVcklrt n.ml Pmtt* Jottrn, Cfn-m. tior., 1909, 95 , 150. 

* .Wfcni, CW/tf, nnrl t iHEfcl. 127, 584; 1890, 128, 3S4 E Amill, fhr 1904, 
37, 4753; Mnwmm and Clia^nm^ rtuti. Y 1905, 140, 122. 

* Dnrninir, Her,, UJOtf, 39, 2U. 

* TSmr, Zed. Ek^trvchpn r., I Oil, 70, 555. 
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COMPOUNDS OF CALCIUM. 

CALCIUM and Oxygkn. 

252 Calcium Monoxide or Lhne^ CaO, is formed in the pure 
state by the ignition of the pure carbonate, as Iceland- or mle- 
spjir, or white marble, in a crucible iJi a current of Indifferent 
gas; other wine the decomposition is not complete (p. 130). 

On the large scale lime is burnt hi kilns, the interiors of 
which are usually egg-shaped. The limestone is mixed 
with coal or other combustible matter, one bushel of coal 
generally sufficing to make five or six bushels o[ lime. Tn sr^e 
cases an areh is formed over the fire-grate with lumps of lime¬ 
stone, the kiln filled up with smaller pieces, a lire kindled below 
the arch, and this kept up for thirty-six to forty-eight hours. 
The kiln is then allowed to cool, the lime removed, and a fresh 
charge introduced. An improved and continuous process of 
lime-burning is now often employed 111 which the charge of 
limestone and coal in added from t ime to time at the upper part, 
of the kiln, and the quicklime withdrawn at the lower part, A 
great saving of fuel is thus effected, and the smoke which is 
always given off from the common kiln is, in the improved kiln, 
drawn into a high chimney and completely burnt. 

Pure lime is a white amorphous mass, having a specific gravity 
of 3 30; it shows signs of fusion in the oxy-hydmgen flame and 
can readily be melted and boiled in the electric furnace, a current 
of about 3U0 amperes at 50 -70 volts being sufficient to maintain 
f >00 grams of lime in ebullition; the melting point is about UJUO 0 . 
The vapour condenses in the electric furnace in cubes and acicular 
prisms composed of aggregates of cubes, which have the sp. gr. 
3*10 and gradually pass into a second crystalline modification 
which is doubly refracting . 1 It is also obtain 'd crystallised in 
cubes by heating calcium nitrate in a porcelain flask . 2 On 
exposure to the air it combines wrth moisture, passing into the 
hydroxide, OafOH)^ which then absorbs carbon dioxide. When 
water is poured on to quickljmc the latter is converted into the 
hydroxide with great evolution of heat, the temperature rising 
in some cas^s as high as ISO 15 . The evolution of heat may be 
well shown by strewing a few grains of gunpowder on to the 
lime whilst it is being slaked, when the powder* will take fire. 

1 Mutaanu* Vompt. ren*L t 1892, 115. 1034; 11)02,134. 130. t^niinmc .Itjtivc, 
thki., 1!H)J, 132, 1U7. 

2 Brilgolndunu, «4*ta. Phys. Ckcm,, IS77. 2. 40<J. 
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Lime which has been fused slakes only after remaining hi con¬ 
tact with water for two or three days . 1 Although lime unites 
so readily with water, it is in absence of this a very inert substance; 
thus it does not combine to an appreciable extent with dry 
chlorine, carbon dioxide, sulphur dioxide or oxides of nitrogen 
below 300- 350', whereas it is readily acted on by these substances 
in presence of moisture . 1 Dry hydrogen chloride begins to 
attack it at I 0 4 . 3 

The most important use of lime is in the preparation of mortars 
and cements for building purposes, and its value for these pur¬ 
poses depends upon the nature of the limestone from which 
it has been prepared. The lime obtained from pure limestone 
slakes readily and is termed a “ fat ” lime, but if the limestone 
contains magnesia it only forms a thin mixture with water, and 
is termed a “ poor ” lime. When the quantity of magnesia rises 
to 25 30 per cent, the product is almost useless for building 
purposes, ff the limestone used contains silica ill considerable 
quantity, the resulting lime yields a mortar which hardens under 
water; it is known as hydraulic lime, and the mortar obtained 
from it as hydraulic mortar (p, 5H2), The presence of clay in 
the limestone frequently causes it to vitrify if too strongly heated, 
a hard mist of silica! es being formed on the surface which 
causes it to slake very slowly* Such lime is said to be * l dead 
burnt.” 

Ordinary mortar is a mixture of one part of lime made into 
a ]>aste with water and mixed with three to four parte of sharp 
sand, the completeness of the subsequent hardening being 
dependent on the proper admixture of the ingredients. Mortar 
sets sufficiently to give stability to a structure in a few days, 
this being brought about almost entirely by the loss of water* 
It thus becomes porous, and the lime is then gradually attacked 
by the carbon dioxide of the air, which converts it slowly but 
completely into calcium carbonate, the mortar gradually harden¬ 
ing, and cementing the sand and building material together* 
Many years or even centuries elapse before the maximum of 
hardness is reached, and it appears that at the same time an 
extremely slow combination of the silica and lime takes place; 
thus f'ctzholdt 4 found 2-1 per cent, of combined silica in a 

1 Oildo, Atti Linwi, IHOli, ^5], 5+ u 3G1; Gaiilirr, Compt . rcntl rf 

laon, m m 

' Vuley, Jfmtn , Ohm. Soc., 1803, 63, 821; 1804, 05, L 

* Jkr., lfiOft 26, 677. 

1 J. pr. Chem. t 1833,1ft 01 : 17, 4(14, 
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mortal* 100 years old, and G-2 per cent, in a sample 300 years 
old, the lime originally used only containing at must^-ll per 
cent. In ordinary circumstances, however, this action plays 
no part in the hardening process. 

In addition to its n«c for building purposes lime is used fur 
the purposes ol drying gases and liquids, and in numerous 
analytical processes, and also, when slaked, for the purification of 
coal-gas (VoL L, p t HS4), and the manufacture of caustic soda 
and bleaching powder, 

VaUwtm IIydroxiilfi, Oa(t> 1 £) 2 ,—Tliis substance, also known as 
slaked fimr, is obtained, as already stated, by the action of water 
on quicklime. It is a white impalpable powder, having a 
specific gravity of 2 078 (Filhol), (Jalcium hydroxide is like¬ 
wise obtained as a w T hitc precipitate, when a solution of caustic 
potash or soda is added to a tolerably strong solution of calcium 
chloride. If a very strong or saturated solution of* calcium 
chloride be employed ill the above experiment, the whole mass 
becomes solid. This fact was observed in lf>8G by Francisco 
Lana, and described by him as the " chemical miracle.” Calcium 
hydroxide dissolves more readily in cold than in hot water; 
100 parts of water at 10 0 dissolve 021) part, at 100', IMHi part 
(Maben), 1 at 150’, 0017 part, and at l£K)', 0008 part (Ilerold), 3 
The clear solution, evaporated iu a vacuum over sulphuric acid, 
deposits the hydroxide cither in the form of small tablets or of 
small prismatic crystals. 

The solution of calcium hydroxide, usually known as lime 
water, possesses an alkaline reaction and taste. It quickly 
absorbs carbon dioxide from the air, and is used in medicine 
and in the laboratory. As the ordinary slaked lime often con¬ 
tains small quantities of baryta and strontia together with sohr 
ble salts of the alkalis, it is usual to treat the powder several 
times with water and only to employ the last solution. 

MUk of Lime is calcium hydroxide suspended in water. 

Calcium Dioxidn t (Ja0 3 , was discovered by Thenard, who 
obtained it by precipitating lime water with hydrogen dioxide. 
In order to procure the substance in the pure state the hydrogen 
dioxide must be added in excess to lime water. The precipitate 
at 13—14° possesses the composition CaO a ,811^0, and consists of 
microscopic tetragonal tablets or prisms, which arc sparingly 

l * 

1 rhanti. t/. p [SJ, 1SS3-4, 14, 305. Sob hIsu Uutlirie, J, A'tfc. Cheat. Iwi f 
tool, ao, m 

* Zwt t EletUrochcm.y 1003, 11, 417, 
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soluble in water and insoluble in alcohol ; 1 at a slightly higher 
temperature Ga0 2 ,211^0 is produced . 2 On exposure to the air 
the crystals effloresce, and when heated to 130° they lose their 
water, leaving behind a light powder of the anhydrous oxide. 
When further heated the substance loses half its oxygen without 
fusing. In contact with water, both the dihydrate and the 
anhydrous peroxide are reconverted to the octahydrate, A 
diperoxyhydrate, CaO^SHgQg, is also known , 1 
Technically it is manufactured by mixing and then com¬ 
pressing t-u(0 EI ) 3 with Na /^.' 1 The pressed product is then 
treated with ice water. The dehydrated powder is used as an 
nv^ising agent and antiseptic. It contains 13-5 per cent of 
available oxygen, and a considerable amount oE calcium 
hydroxide , 5 


(■ALm-M AM> HyIUWOKX. 

253 Calcium Hydride, Calf 2 , is produced when, metallic calcium 
is heated in a nickel boat to dull redness in a current of hydrogen. 
It hums a fused mass of slender transparent plates, has the sp. gr, 
17, and does not decompose appreciably at (500° in meua t It 
is readily decomposed by water, yielding the hydroxide and 
hydrogen : 

lilf.O-Ca(OJl) a f 2 IL 

ft bums brilliantly when heated, in the air or oxygen, ads as a 
vigorous reducing agent, and is attaokrd by the halogens, sulphur, 
and phosphorus, when heated, & It is made technically by 
heating calcium in hydrogen in horizontal ietorts, and is known 
as [i hydrolith,” One kilogram, when treated with water, yields 
about one cubic metre of hydrogen , 7 


Cauium and Tills JIalourns. 

254 Calcium Fluoride , CaF t> occurs as the mineral fluor-spar, 
which has from early times been used in the fluxing of ores, 
whence its name is derived, Agrimla says “ Fluores lapides 

1 Ann. CJthti, I'faftt., IS 18, $, !H3, 

2 dc Forcmut, (Jnmpt. rnruL, 1300, 130» 1250, 130$, 1388. 

1 RieflprikM ;uid Nottdjolim, Zfi(, amorg. Chem. t 1314, 80, 405; 90, 150. 

* Ormim Patents 128017, 132700. Of. rtisut French iVUctil, 3U4240. 

1 I'^rv^r a r u<l Philipp, J. Sac. Chrm. IntJ., MOti, 25, 238, 

* Hm'uiin, CtmjiL rend. ISOK, 127, 2D. 

7 iIiiLibprt, tfmt., 1300, 142, 788. 
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gemmarum similes sed minim duri, qrn ignis calore liquescunt ”; 
and then further : * l Dum metalla excoquuntur, ndhibet-jj snlcut, 
reddunfc culm matoriam in ignc mm paulo flukltorem*” 
Fluor-spar occurs largely iii Derbyshire in veins, especially 
in the celebrated limestone caves in the Castle ton valley. It is 
then’ found as a coloured variety which is commonly known as 
Ilf it & r Johw t and one of these large caverns is termed the Line 
John cave. It is also found in Saxony and in many other 
countries. It crystallises in cubes and Gct.ahedra, and in com¬ 
binations of these two forms, or in other forms belonging to the 
regular system. In the pure condition it is colourless; in general, 
however, it has a blue, violet, ml, green, yellow, or brown colow., 
the cause of which, as in the case of coloured rock salt (p. 2G8), 
is not fully understood. Those samples which have a bright 
colour are worked up into vases, dishes, cnjis, etc. Calcium 
fluoride also occurs in small quantity in the ashes of certain 
plank, in hones, in the enamel of the teeth, in sea-water, and in 
the water rjf certain mineral springs, [t is very nearly insoluble 
in water and dilute acids, melts at. 1330’, and has the sp, gr. .>18, 
When precipitated calcium fluoride, obtained by mixing a 
solution of calcium chloride with one of a soluble metallic 
fluoride, is healed, with water slightly acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, the precipitate is found to consist of microscopic oefahedra. 1 

The property which fluor-spar possesses of becoming luminous 
when heated, giving rise to the term fluorescence, was first 
mentioned by Klsholz in 1677, and further described by Leibnitz 
m 1710. 

CWc/ioa Chloride t CaCI^--Isaac Hnllandus in the four¬ 
teenth century describes, under the name of ml-atnmoimam 
a substance which lie obtained by heating together sal- 
ammoniac and lime, Hombcrg in 1603 uoticid that this salt, 
when fused, became phosphorescent, and hence it was long 
known as Horn berg’s phosphorus* , Calcium chloride is found in 
solution in sea-water, and in many mineral springs. It also 
occurs as a constituent of a few minerals, such as tachhydrite, 
aiC] 2 *MgCI 2j 12ir a O, and apatite, 3Ca s (?0 4 ) ai (GaCl ai CaF B ), 

In order to prepare pure chloride of calcium, Iceland-spar, 
chalk, or white marble is dissolved in hydrochloric acid until 
the latter is nearly saturated. Chlorine water is then added, in 
order to oxidise any iron or manganese compounds which may 
be present. These impurities are next precipitated by the 
1 Nrc also Ik'fttCrp, Cuinjtf. nestf,. 15*03, 137, 12J3J. * 
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addition of milk of lime, and the precipitate ia filtered off. The 
slightly^alkaline solution is then acidified with hydrochloric 
acid, and the solution evaporated either to the point of crystal¬ 
lisation or to dryness. Chloride of calcium is obtained on the 
large scale as a by-product in several manufacturing processes, 
such as in the 'ammonia-soda process, the IVeldon chlorine 
process, and the manufacture of potassium chlorate. 

The hydrated salt crystallises from a saturafaid solution in 
large hexagonal prisms, which have the composition CaCl a ,fiEI a (X 
These melt at 30 53°, and deliquesce rapidly in the air, forming a 
thick liquid, to which the name of vleton valcia was formerly 
gi'.'em The crystals dissolve in water, producing a considerable 
diminution of temperature, the eutectic temperature being 
— 55°, Heated to 2(XT this hydrate loses four molecules of 
water, and a white porous hygroscopic mass of the dihydrate 
remains behind, which, heated more strongly, yields the anhy¬ 
drous salt. Anhydrous calcium chloride is largely used as a 
means of drying gases and organic liquids. It melts at about 
78fT, and solidifies on cooling to a crystalline mass, which has a 
specific gravity of 2-2G and is also used as a desiccating agent. 

When a solution of 103—127 parts of calcium chloride in 100 
parts of water is cooled to 18-38 1 , a hydrate of the formula 
0aCl 2 ,41T 2 O separates out; it exists in two modifications, the 
more stable compound being less soluble in water than the 
other. The stable modification passes into the dihydrate, 
Ca(JI 2 ,2TF 2 0, at 45-3°, and the labile modification into the same 
hydrato at 38-4°; at 1755^ the monohydrate separates from 
the solution, and at 2(50° this is replaced by the anhydrous salt. 1 

100 parts of water dissolve 

it 0" 10" atP 40 1 H0° 100" 17(T 200" 2W>° 

Ofl-5 05-0 7445 115*3 130-8 147 150 i m 311 347 

j>arts of OaCl 2 (RoozcboomJ, Calcium chloride is also very 
readily soluble in alcohol. 

A solution of 50 parts of the anhydrous salt in 100 parts of 
water boils at 1)2 & , one containing ,200 parts boils at 158°, and 
one containing 325 parts boils at 180°* Such solutions are 
employed as baths for constant temperatures above 100°* 

Calcium chloride absorbs dry ammonia, giving rise to a 
voluminous powder having the composition CaCl^SNH^, 
which loses ammonia on exposure to the air, on solution in 
1 Koo 2 tjboum, Ztit. jA.ijgihii r Chcm, t 1889, 4, 3L 
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water* * or on heating, and takes fire when thrown into 
chlorine gas. 0 « 

If calcium chloride solution be boiled with slaked lime 
and the solution filtered hot, a basic salt, which is known as 
mHiMH oxychloride separates out on cooling in long white needle- 
shaped crystals, having the composition 01Ca'0’Ua(0H),7H 3 O, 
The halogen salts of calcium form compounds of the 
formula; CaCI^ 2fClg p and Cal*, analogous to the polyhakigen 
derivatives of rubidium and cwriuni 1 (pp. 384, 388). 

Calcium Bromide t Callr 2 , melting at 7(iJV J , and Calcium Iod«le t 
0al 2j melting at 740°, are salts very similar in their properties 
to calcium chloride* The basic iodide, 0aI 2 j 3CaO,I01I 2 O, -tea 
been described , 1 

Calcium SttbcMoridc .—'When the spongy calcium obtained by 
the methods of Borcliers and Stockcm is melted in presence of 
calcium chloride, the molten metal is found to be surrounded 
by a mass o£ transparent, red pleochroic crystals* These 
appear to consist of a subchloride of calcium; they huve the 
composition CaGl* and react with water with formation of calcium 
chloride, calcium hydroxide, and hydrogen* An analogous 
fodriidule, was observed by Moissan. 

The pure subehloride is prepared by heating calcium chloride 
with an equivalent of metallic calcium in a steel cylinder to 
900- 1000 “ for four hours . 4 The subiodide and suhjfuortdc have 
also been prepared. 

Chloride of Lime or Bleaching Powder. This well-known 
bleaching agent and disinfectant is obtained as a dry powder by 
the action of chlorine on slaked lime. 

The action of chlorine on milk of lima is analogous to its 
action on potash, a solution of calcium hypochlorite and chloride 
being obtained: 

2 Ca(OIl ] 1 + 2C1 2 - CaCl a j- Cu(OUl) a -[- 2H a 0> 

» 

and it was supposed by lialard in 1834 that the solid powder 
was also a mixture of chloride and hypochlorite, his views being 
for some time generally afccepted. It was, however, pointed 
out by Fresenius & that a substance containing so much calcium 

1 Wcmknd and Schlegulmikh, Zr.tt. tntorg, Vhm., 1902, 30, 134; Mrycr, 
ibirf i 1003, 30,113, 

Millikan, Zeit phynthil, Chain., 1017. 62, 50. 

Zeit, Klaktroehcm., 10U2, 8 ± 7£7. 

1 Wohler and Rode wild, Ziit. wtory. Chr.m 1900**81, E4* 

* AmutliA, iStfl, 118, 317. 
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chloride must he Jar more hygroscopic than bleaching powder 
is /ouiuj to be, ami a number of other constitutional formulae 
were proposed, the most important being those of ^tahlsclmudt 1 
and Odling* 

According to Stahlschmidt's supposition the action of chlorine 
on slaked lime takes place in the following manner: 

3ra(0ir> s I - 2C1 3 = 2C10’Ca 0H-h 0*01* + 211*0. 

On addition of water the calcium chloride dissolves and the 
basic hypochlorite decomposes into hypochlorite and free lime. 

According to Odling’s formula the calcium is combined with 
t ^negative radicals of both hydrochloric and hypocMorons acid, 
as shown by the formula Cl'Cn*Ot?l,H.jO, and this compound by 
the action of water is resolved into calcium chloride and hypo¬ 
chlorite ; 

2CJ‘0u,-OCl= GiC1 3 + t!H(UCI)* 

The subject has been carefully investigate by Lunge in con¬ 
junction with Schacppi and Na<f,* and the results of their in¬ 
vestigations have shown that the latter view is probably the 
more correct one. B y careful preparation it is possible to obtain 
a powder containing 11 per cent, of available chlorine (f.e., 
chlorine whicli is evolved when an acid is added), whilst, accord¬ 
ing to tttublschmidt's formula the maximum quantity of avail¬ 
able chlorine is only 3 ( J per cent Further, no calcium chloride 
can be extracted from bleaching powder by means of alcohol, 
and a large part of the chlorine may be expelled by the action of 
sarbon dioxide, which could scarcely be the case if it contained 
lalcium chloride. O'Shea 4 lias also shown that for every 
nuleculc of CaO two atoms of chlorine can be added, and that 
if tills chlorine half is available for the formation of hypo- 
hlorous acid, which further confirms Odlmg’a formula. Drey- 
UB Ji has raised objections to ( this formula, but his conclusions 
iave been shown by Lunge and ficboch to be untenable. 0 

All bleaching powder, however, yields a certain amount of 
;alcium hydroxide when it is treated with water, and the 
onnation of this is not accounted for by Odling's formula. By 

1 DiHffl. Polyt. Jottrn., 1870, 206, 243. 

* Maurtnl of dtvmi»try 1 1, 6li, 

s flingl. Pvfat. Jutirti't ISMrt, 237, (ft; ‘Awifat, ISS3, 219, 12H; l m, 023, 
1 ) 0 . 

1 Jutt nr. (-fti-w. Sod., 1N83, 43, 410. 

1 Pall 1 . Soc t chw., mb m 41, OUt). , fl ticr. t 1887, 00, 1474. 
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flfime instigators tlus lime is regarded as existing free in the 
bleaching powder, having been protected from the action of flic 
chlorine by a layer of the chlorinated compound* According to 
Ditz, 1 tliis is not the case, the lime forming an essential part of 
the bleaching compound* He considers that bleaching powder 
is formed by a scries of reactions, the first of which represented 
by the following eipinlion; 

(I) 2Ca(OII) 3 ■i-C’lj=CaO j a-LVO(Jl J l[ a O b 11*0. 

This can be experimentally realised at - ur to and the 

resulting powder loses one molecule of water below 1011°, whilst 
the compound CaO,CK!a*OC],ll 2 O f which is left behind at {fin 
tempera tine, deeom|>oses at IlfO- ltfO°, losing one atom of oxygen 
nand only losing the second molecule of water at a red heat. 
H is also completely decomposed by moist carbon dioxide, 
all the chlorine being liberated, At a somewhat higher temper¬ 
ature the action of chlorine on slaked lime containing not more 
them per cent, of uncombined water produces a greater degree 
of chlorination, and this represents the second stage in the 
formation of bleaching powder : 

(2) o, 2[CaO J Cl , Ca'OCl,H,0] |-2HJ) ^ 

2Ca(OlI) a 2JCl , (hv0CI ) JJ 2 0| 

b. 20a(U[r) s -j (^--CaO.CbCariX^iV) |-iUL 

The final product at the dose of this stage, therefore, has the 
composition OaO,CTOa'001,1 T^O f- ^[ObOa'OOIjJf.jOJ f- 11 3 0. 

This process may theoretically be indefinitely repeated, but 
in practice it is limited by the amount of uncombined water 
present in the staked lime, and does not proceed beyond 
the stage at which the product has I,lie composition 
f’aU^KVOOlJ^Q i- 6[CKV0CUl a 0] [- fU) These higher 
product h undergo a complicated decom[position when they arc 
heated, oxygen and chlorine being evolved, and chlorate and 
chloride formed. They arc also decomposed even by dry 
carbon dioxide, but the whole of the chlorine Is not evolved. 

The complex (JhCa'OCljHjt) ha£ probably a greater molecular 
weight than corresponds with the simple formula, but its con¬ 
stitution has not yet been settled* 

Ticsenholt, 2 on the other hand, maintains the* older view of 

1 ChtMr £(?</., L893* 20, i., 7; Ztii, Cha 1901, 14, 3* 23, 49, 193; 

um t 15. 7+9. 

3 J. pr. Ufa nrt. p ltWJ p [3], 63, 39; 65, 313. 
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Balard, find regards the reaction, between lime and chlorine as 
rtfverei^K Other views are held by some investigators, and 
the whole question cannot yet be regarded as definitely 
determined . 1 

Bromine, like chlorine, can react with quicklime and water to 
form a red compound, CaOlir^lLjO, which is probably a calcium 
bmnohjpobramiie analogous to bleaching powder. 


The Manufacture of JJnEAcmNU Powukr. 

255 History of the Manufacture of Htyitochloriles .—Chlorine gas 
was first employed for bleaching in 1785 on the suggestion of 
jBerthoIlet, and the first hypochlorite was manufactured for 
bleaching purposes in 1789, at Javel, near Paris, where chlorine 
was absorbed in potash liquor, whence the name " cau dc Javel ** 
which is still used for potassium hypochlorite (see p + 317). These 
processes were introduced into England in 1795; in 1798 bleach 
liquor ” was being made by absorbing chlorine in milk of lime, 
and in 179tt Tennant, of Glasgow, originated the absorption in 
dry hydrate of lime, thus making for the first time " bleaching 
powder/' which sold at £140 per ton, but the price soon fell to 
£G0. The chlorine was made directly from a mixture of salt, 
sulphuric acid, and manganese dioxide. In 18ii5 -i.c. y imme¬ 
diately after the introduction of the Leblanc soda-process into the 
district - hydrochloric acid became available as a raw material, 
and the price was reduced to £27, Many methods were pro¬ 
posed to use or recover the manganese contained in the waste 
still liquors, but they proved unsuccessful, until Weldon by 
his process of 18G6, and subsequent improvements, achieved 
such success, that in 1870 the price of blenching powder fell 
to £8 10s, The combined Leblanc-Weldon process grow 
rapidly, attaining in 1877 an annual output of nearly 100,000 
tons in the United Kingdom alone. Another method of 
generating chlorine utilised in making bleaching powder was 
the Deacon process, introduced and perfected from 1808 to 
187G; the special method of utilising the weak chlorine thua 
obtained is described in the following pages; only a small 
portion of the total bleaching powder is, however, now made 
by Deacon's process. The latest source of chlorine for the 

1 Wintelfcr; foil, (rnoftf. Chm, y 11)02* 33* JC1; Zftt. axpew. Chem., 1903, 
16* 32; THrugi, ISKH, 34, ii,, 2&+; EuWartz, ZfiL ftflfluw. Chtm.., 1008, 

20. 13k. 
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manufacture of blenching powder is the electrolysis p£ chloride 
solutions* Hargreaves and Bird's process, started in^tiy^at 
Famworth, and now carried on in works erected in 1900, at 
Middlewich, and Castnerie process, originating in Oldbury in 
1891, and installed in 1897 on a large scale in Runcorn, 
both electrolyse sodium chloride (see p. 325). In a third 
process, propped by Hand about 1898, zinc chloride solution 
is electrolysed. Abroad other processes besides the above 
are being utilised, and potassium chloride is electrolysed in a 
number of works. In 1900 there were in Europe twenty-live 
electrolytic alkali works producing chlorine, with a total of 
10,000 horse power, and in tho United States, three works tffth 
5,200 horse-power; since then the output has been considerably 
increased. 

Electrolytic methods have also recently been introduced for 
manufacturing hypochlorite solutions, and though such processes 
as yield only one product, namely, the hypochlorite solution, 
cannot compete with any of the previously mentioned processes 
which make simultaneously two products, yet they arc service- 
able to paper-pulp and bleach works which are far removed 
from bleaching powder works. The first suggestion for such a 
process was due to Watt, a paper-maker, in 1851, but it was 
impracticable, as dynamo-electric machines were not then 
obtainable. i ad off and Ticlmmiroft in 1882 introduced a pro¬ 
cess, and exhibited yarn and cloth bleached by it. Hermite 
in 1883 claimed for his process, 1 electrolysis calcium chloride 
or magnesium chloride solutions, special advantages over 
bleaching with bleaching powder, and born this time forward 
a vast number of processes have been patented, by Kellner, 
Haas and OetteJ, iSchoop, and Atkins, all of whom use sodium 
chloride solutions, and many papers have been published on 
the theory of the process (see p, 2U9). 2 *' 

In 1910, about {i,GG0 horsc-powt^ was employed in the manu¬ 
facture of liquid bleach, producing about 13,120 kilos, of 
active chlorine per day. 

Manufacture of Munching Powder*— The details of the methods 
for preparing the chlorine required in the manufacture of 
bleaching powder are described under the head of chlorine 

i J. Sac. Chem. InJ„ 1SS5, 4, b73^1«S7, ft J70. 

a Full details rjf theta prucraww am ^ivon in MoTinffra^kn ftfrr 
EklrfTofhefAkt Band S; EngHhardt, Htfpaehknfc wtnl rfektrisrftr Hlf.khe t 190ft 
Band 17; Abol, //tfjJocAiofd* nad fWtliwAe likkht (TlieuretiacJipr 1'til), 1905, 
Band 38; Ebert and Nuathaiim (Pnti m lt«k-anffp.mi/ulter 3’fd). 1910. * 
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(VoL I., p. 178). Foe this purpose the chlorine should be as 
free asf possible from carbonic acid, originating either from 
calcium carbonate in the native manganese, or in Weldon mud, 
or from the furnaces in the Deacon process, or from the corrosion 
of the carbon anodes, where such are used in electrolytic methods. 
Further, the chlorine must be freed from hydrochloric acid and 
much water vapour; tins is effected by passing the gas through a 
long range of <earthemvare pipes cooled by exposure to the air. 
The lime employed requires to be specially free from clay, 
magnesia, iron, anti manganese compounds, the last two of which 
discolour and gradually decompose the bleach, both when dry 
aifo when dissolved. 

The absorption of the chlorine is effected in three different 
kinds of apparatus, (1) large roomy chambers, (2) small chambers 
Med wijth trays, (3) revolving cylinders, and of these the first 
is the most usual 

Qnlimry Uhitnihcrst.—Tvia only out of a set of four or more 
are shown in Fig. 127, one being in end elevation and the other 
in section, while Fig. 139 shows the same in plan, but with the 
middle portions cut out, as the total length is 80 to 100 feet. 
These chambers are made of timber framing, supporting sheet 
lead, so that the supports are all outside the lead; the floor is 
covered w r ith asphalt or with earthenware tiles. 

The chlorine is brought from the still (Figs. I2(i, 128) to the 
chambers by the central main, and mu be directed into any 
chamber by removing the two hydraulic caps closing the main 
and the chamber, and substituting a bent pipe dipping into the 
two water lutes. The displaced air escapes from the lute (]■’) until 
the smell of chlorine is observed, when the bend is used to 
connect the chamber, as shown in Fig. 129, to the second pipe 
main adjacent., by which the is carried to any other chamber 
desired, entering'at the lute corresponding to F and leaving by 
the open lute (ft) until the chlorine begins to escape here also, 
when by placing a bend in (u) the gas may be directed by the 
main adjacent to any third chamber in the series, where the last 
trace of chlorine is absorbed. The* main (ft) also serves as an 
exhaust pipe for drawing off the last remaining quantities of 
the unabsorbed chlorine when the operation is complete. The 
exterior view,,Fig. 127, showh the doom and bolts and the 
gallows foi the swinging of the doors, which are closed gas- 
tight by a paste of tar and china clay, or of lime and water. 

Th£ chambers described rest upon the ground. Much labour 
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and inconvenience arc avoided by building the chamber on 
pillars pud having a number of hopper holes in the floor, 
closed while the bleaching powder is being made, with lids 
which are covered with lime, to prevent leakage of chlorine. 
When the powder its ready to pack, the lids are lifted, and the 
powder is shovelled down the hoppers and through a sacking or 
rubber sleeve which connects the hopper to the head of the 
cask. In these chambers the absorption of chlorine occupies 
about six days. After the lime baa been placed upon the floor 
of the chamber to the thickness of about four inches, it is deeply 
furrowed like a ploughed field by a spixual rake, and the chlorine 
is'burned on until the chamber is full, as seen by means of 
windows placed at each end, the air and any surplus chlorine 
escaping from the chamber and passing by the circulating pipes 
into tht^ next or some oilier chamber where there is more fresh 
lime. When the first chamber has been filled with chlorine it 
is allowed to stand for about two days, during which time the 
gas is completely or nearly completely absorbed, and the lime is 
then found to contain on an average from 25 to 50 per cent, of 
available chlorine. Any unabsoibed gas is then drawn off by 
means of the exit pipe {«), the doors are opened, and workmen 
enter and turn the material, as the bottom layers are still very 
weak in chlorine; the doors are then closed and more chlorine 
is admitted, the quantity being su flic lent to raise the amount 
of chlorine, after absorption for a second period of two days, to 
from 35 to 37 per cent. The unabsorbed chlorine is drawn off 
as before, and the powder packed and sent to market. 

Much trouble has been exjMTienced in removing the residual 
chlorine from the finished chambers, and fatal results have 
followed the premature opening of the doors, so that in l&fc!G a 
penalty was imposed for opening the doors before the chlorine 
contents of the chamber had been reduced to less than two and 
x half grains per cubic foot. , In the same year Brock and Minton 
ntroduced their lime sprinkler, a portable machine in which a 
itream of lime dust is allowed to lall on to a rapidly revolving 
paddle with a vertical shaft, so that the dnst is scattered in a 
cloud and the gases are also put in motion and help to carry 
the lime dust to a considerable distance. Every 30 feet in the 
length of the chamber a large luted cap is provided, and these 
arc lifted* in turn, the sprinkler inserted, and one or more 
hundredweight of lime sprinkled in, when the absorption of 
ttie chlorine is almost instantaneous and so complete that the 
residual chlorine need not exceed one grain per cubic foot. 
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A diffei’cnt form of bleaching powder chamber was devised 
by De^ion for use with the socially weak chlorine made by 
his process. The principles of this process have already been 
referred to (Yol. J., p. 178). These chambers arc shown in 
elevation and section in Figs. ISO and 131. The gas, containing 
only 5 to 7 per cent, chlorine, passes in through the tube (a), 
being drawn over the lime by means of exhausters. Each 
block, of which less than one half is shown in Fig. 130, is divided 
by vertical walls into fourteen sections; each section contains 
sixteen slate shelves 20 feet long hy 4 feet wide, witli a gap 
in the middle covered by a small loose piece, and the lime is 
sjffrtad on these shelves to the depth of about live-eighths of an 
inch. Fart of the elevation shows the doors, which form the sides 
of the chamber, in position; the other ]>art shows the arrange¬ 
ment of the shelves seen when the doors are down. The end 
section (Fig. 131) shows the mode in which the shelves arc 
arranged and the way in which the chlorine is divided into 
streams during its passage downwards over the lime. The gas 
then passes upwards over a similar set of shelves, and thence 
by the gas liming into the next chamber Whin the lime in 
one chamber lias come up to strength, the small plates on each 
shelf are removed, and the bleaching powder is pushed into a 
barrel placed on a tramear beneath, and in this way the product 
is easily packed. 

During recent years several forms of continuous mechanical 
apparatus have been successfully adopted, in which the slaked 
lime is transported in a continuous stream by single or double 
conveyors in an opjiosite direction to the stream of chlorine, the 
finished bleaching powder being delivered direct into casks, thus 
avoiding the disagreeable task of hand packing. 1 

A complete analysis by Fattlnson of good commercial chloride 
of lime giving tUi-00 per cent, available chlorine show's the 
constituents to be: 

Odling’s calcium chlmo-hypochlorite, CajQQ-hlljD . 73-65 

Ditto, hut decomposed into thg chlorate mixture . 

DCaCljj-j- Ca(C10 3 ) 3 .0-G7 

Calcium hydroxide, Ca(OII) 2 .... 20-17 . ► \ 22-55 
Impurities from all the slaked lime employed, 2 -38 ► . | 
Moisture priginally present as such in the slaked lime 

or in the chlorine employed.3'13 


1 Mond. Naiitfe, \m t K 477. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF BLEACHING POWDER m 


By the (rriesheim-Elcktron process a product containing 
80-90 per cent, of active chlorine is produced. Milk of lime 
is saturated with chlorine, filtered and the solution rapidly 
evaporated in a vacuum* The calcium hypochlorite crystallises 
out and on drying in a vacuum a stable salt is obtained, 1 

Properties of Blwtching Po wtier. —Co mm e rci; d bleachin g 
powder contains on an average 30 to 37 per cent, of available 
chlorine, mid forms a whites powder, which absorb ; moisture mid 
carbon dioxide on exposure to the air. When kept, it undergoes 
a very slow and steady docnm position, for reasons which arc at 
present undetermined \ in dosed bottles this decomposition is 
sometimes such as to burst the bottle by the gases evoked. 
When added to water it is apt to clot together into lumps, but 
by agitation it forms a creamy Liquid which deposits a large 
amount of insoluble slaked lime, etc., whilst the clear .solution 
contains calcium chloride, hypochlorite, chlorate, and some 
hydroxide. 

When a slight excess of acid is added to a solution of blench¬ 
ing powder, the whole of the chlorine is evolved in the free 
state, the hydrochloric acid and hypochlorous acid first formed 
acting on one another in tlie manner already described (Vol. I., 
p* 350j : 

Cat Vi- Ca(Oa) a }- 2TLti<V : at'uSO, -h 2HC1 + LillCIO, 

2 mi -i 2\\ho - 2a i air/i. 

lileachittfi Processes. -Bleaching powder is largely employed in 
the bleaching of cotton, linen, and paper pulp* The methods 
employed are often exceedingly complex, varying not only with 
the nature of the material to he bleached, but also with the use 
to which the bleached goods are afterwards to be put, but in all 
eases the main impurities in the fibre are removed not by hypo¬ 
chlorite, but by treatment with mi alkali. Thus by hot alkali 
solutions—he., sodium carbonate^ or calcium hydroxide, but 
best of all caustic soda—various w r axy, fatty, resinous, gummy, 
mucilaginous and colouring matters are extracted, and the fibre is 
thereby greatly lightened in colour, the loss in weight being about 
8 per cent, in the case of cotton, 25 per cent, in that of flax, and 
50 per cent, in that of esparto grass* The fibre is then treated 
with hypochlorite solution, which is rapidly converted into the 
chloride by acting upon certain of the residual organic impuri¬ 
ties : this action is so energetic that if not properly controlled 
it may oxidise the cellulose itself, rendering the fibre brittle and 
* German Patent, 1SS524, 1 m 
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useless. Strong solutions of bleaching powder are therefore 
never employed, and often very weak ones are used, containing 
as little as 01 per cent, of available chlorine. Such a solution 
may be allowed to act for a few hours, when the final whitening 
is frequently obtained by transferring the goods to a very dilute 
acid bath to remove basic colouring mattery and as chlorine is 
liberated from the residual hypochlorite in the fibre* the process 
is known by Jdio workmen as a '* stinking sour.” To obtain 
brilliant whites it is often necessary to repeat the operations 
several times, and this is particularly necessary in thy ease of 
linen, 

¥he amount of available chlorine in bleaching powder is 
usually ascertained by adding to a solution of a known quantity 
a standard solulion of sodium arsenite until thy liquid no longer 
turns iodised Hlarch paper blue* the arsenite being thus oxidised 
to arsenate. Precautions must be taken to obtain a fair average 
sample for analysis; for this purpose many samples must be 
taken from various places and packages* taking care to obtain 
due proportions of fine powder and of lump, and these must be 
mixed without undue exposure to the air. 

Calriitm Chhrafe t CajClOJ^ is formed by leading chlorine into 
hot milk of lime, but cannot be obtained pure in this manner 
The pure salt is obtained by neutralising calcium carbonate 
wdlh chloric acid* and crystallises with 2H 2 0 in rhombic prisms 
which deliquesce in moist air; 100 parts of water at 18 ft dissolve 
177'8 parts of CafClCy^ 


Calcium anm Scnrnuit, 

256 Cttktwn Munomliihith', Catf, is obtained by heating the 
sulphate with pow'dered coal, or by leading sulphuretted hydrogen 
or a mixture of thrbon dioxide and the vapour of carbon disul¬ 
phide over incandescent lime (Sellone). It forms a yellowish- 
white mass insoluble in water* which in moist air smells of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. When prepared in the electric furnace 
it is formed in cubes which have fcht sp. gr, 2*4— 2'5 . 1 

Calcium monosulphide is luminous in the dark after it haa 
been exposed to light. This fact w + as noticed in the year 1750 
by Marggraf* who obtained thc^ sulphide by calcining gypsum 
with combustible matter. In 17GS Canton described a method 
of producing the same effect by igniting calcined oyster-shells 
' 1 Milllcr, Cenfr, .Vi*., 1W, 178. 
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with sulphur; hence this substance was long known under the 
name of Canton’s phosphorus* It is probable that the pure 
sulphide is not itself phosphorescent but is rendered s H by the 
presence of traces of other substances. Thus the addition of 
traces of bismuth and sodium compounds renders the pure sul¬ 
phide strongly phosphorescent, but not the addition of bismuth 
comjHJunds alone* 1 

Calcium sulphide is the chief constituent of alkali-makers’ 
waste (p. :il4) T 

Calcium Jlifdrosulphidr, C«(SiI) 2 , is best obtained by parsing 
sulphuretted hydrogen into a cream of precipitated calcium 
hydroxide and rather less than four ]>arts of water: it cry^ul- 
lises with GIT/1 in colourless prisms, which readily melt in 
their water of crystallisation. 3 It decomposes when warmed in 
a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, yielding calcium sulphide, 
and is also decomposed by carbon dioxide with evolution of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and formation of calcium carbonate. It 
is sometimes used as a depilatory m tan works* 

Calcium- 11ydroxujhydrosdphirfc, Ca(SI 1)011, is obtained by the 
notion of a small quantity of water or of calcium hydroxide on 
the hydrosutphide, 3 and by the union of water and calcium 
sulphide, and forms crusts of small, colourless, four-sided needles; 
it readily dissolves in water, but the solution decomposes rapidly, 
into calcium hydroxide and calcium hydrosulphide, the former 
separating out as a white precipitate. It combines with carbon di¬ 
sulphide, forming the bank thioenrhomtes, CatOHj^UaCSj/THgO 
and yCa(OK) a ,l-af.JH !tl 10ir 2 O J and it appears not unlikely that 
this substance takes part in the removal of carbon disulphide 
from coal gas in the lime purifiers (Vol L, p. fkil). 

Several other hydroxy hydrosulphides have been prepared, 
Home of which crystallise well, hut their constitution is at present 
doubtful. All these hydrosulphidc*s nra oxidised by moist air 
with formation of calcium sulph^e, thiosulphate, or sulphate 
and usually with separation of free sulphur, 

Cdckm Disulphide, CaS 2 , is obtained in the form of yellow 
crystals, containing 3Jf £ 0, ■when milk of lime is boiled with 
excess of sulphur and the filtered solution allowed to cool. 

Calcium Piwtasulphide, CJaS fi , is obtained by boiling calcium 

1 da Yisser* ifoe. Jnn 1 * chm., 1001, 20, 4.35; 1003, 22, 133. But nee Bretanu, 
Ctmipf* rend*, IU1G, HU, 732; uhcTe'n. methnri uf preparing pJirjHphoregccnt; 
calcium sulphide containing only bismuth is described, 

3 Divers and fthiinidzu, Journ. Ch&m. Sac., 1364, 40, 270. 

■ Divers and fthLmidzu, he. ciL 
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sulphide or hydroxide with excess of sulphur for a long time, 
apd forms a rod dish-yellow mass, which, if treated with sulphur¬ 
etted hydrogen in solution, undergoes the reverse reaction, 
and is converted into calcium hydrosuiphide and sulphur. A 
lime-sulphur wash, used extensively as a fungicide, is prepared 
by boiling together 3 part of quicklime, 3 parts or more of sulphur 
and 10 parts of water. It contains mainly the thiosulphate and 
|Hilysulphides j of calcium together with some sulphate and 
sul pliite. 1 * 

Cull In at Sulphite CilSO.*, is obtained by mixing a solution of 
a calcium salt with that of a normal sulphite. It forms a white 
pivudcr which is only soluble to the extent of O i 043 gram in a 
litre of water at It is easily soluble in sulphurous add, 

and if this solution be allowed to stand exposed to the air, 
six-sided needles separate out which have the composition 
raS0 3 ,2H £ 0. A solution of this salt m aqueous sulphurous 
acid, which probably contains cakiim bisulphite C-ei(J L40 a ) s> is 
met with in commerce, under the name of bisulphite of lime. 
It is obtained by passing sulphur dioxide into milk of lime, 
and is used by brewers as a mild antiseptic, and for cleansing and 
sterilising casks, efe, ft is also used in the muimh return of 
wood pulp in and the purification of sugar. 

When a nearly neutral solution of calcium bisulphite is 
electrolysed, mlrinm /o/pcwufp/ufr, Caf$ a 0 4 , crystallises out at 
the cathode in silky needles, a yield of 30—10 per cent, of the 
theoretical amount being obtained. 3 This salt is easily oxidised 
in the air, and has been proposed as a decolorise! and antiseptic 
for solutions of cane-sugar, 

(Uikittm Sulpfmfr, occurs in nature in the anhydrous 

Mate in the mineral anhydrite which is often found in lime¬ 
stone rocks, or together with deposits of common salt. More 
generally, hovvevor, the substance occurs as gypsum, (\S0 4 ,3H 2 0, 
found frequently in large rponoclinic crystals and know'll as 
selenite. The crystalline form of selenite is shown in Figs, 133, 
133. The crystals are frequently twinned, and then exhibit the 
peculiar form shown in Fig. 131. Itulso occurs as fibrous gypsum 
or satin-spur, and as crystalline gypsum or alabaster, and has the 
specific sp. gr. 3-33. 


1 AuU, Journ, Ohtm. flsr., 11)16,107 f l 48O. 

* Weis berg, linli. Soc. chim,, lSOfl, [3], 15, 1347. 

3 Elba and Becker, Zeit. Elcktroch&> i.* 10, 361; Prank, Zcil EUktro* 

cite w., l'J04, 10, 450. 
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This substance was known from early times as a mineral 
closely resembling calc spar, because, like the latter, it became 
brittle on burning. In 1746 Pott described these two substances 
as being different earths, and stated that some chemists assumed 
that the substance artificially produced by the union of sulphuric 
acid with lime was gypsum, and termed it gypsum atirfuthtm ; 
in J TIjO Mmggruf show ed that these two substances were ident icah 
(■aidurn sulphate also forms a hemihydmb , LK’aSO^J^O, 
first observed by Johnston 1 as a crystalline deposit in a boiler 
working at two atmospheres pressure* It is formed when gypsum 
is heated to 120- IU0°, and can lie prepared pure by heating 20 
grams of precipitated gypsum on the water-bath for nnu*l'iour 
with 50 c.o. of nitric acid of sp. gr, M, draining and drying. 
It 1ms the sp h gr. 2'75. 



The anhydrous sulphate itself occurs in at least two modifi¬ 
cations. Natural anhydrite is almost insoluble in water and 
the same form can he obtained by heating gypsum strongly* 
The second modification, which is known as soluble anhydrite, 
is obtained by completely dehydrating gypsum at GO -90° in 
a vacuum over phosphoric oxide, and sets with w T ater even more 
rapidly than the licmi hydrate. ^The relations between these 
forma, and the temperatures of transition of one into the other 
are extremely difficult to determine, on account of the slow rate 
at which the. various changes occur, and our knowledge of them 
is mainly due to the elaborate investigations of van’fr Hoff. 1 

The transition temperatures between gypsum and the other 

i Phil. Aft#., 1838,13, 325. , 

1 van’t Huff, Armstrong JJinrrthyun, We1|Cert, and Juat, JZcit. fkijuiknl, 
Chcm., 1903, 46* 237. Sen a|s«j Cameron, J, Phyatcnl Cftrm., 1901, fi, 5&0; 
Mojo, Chtm. Zeit., 10O(!> 30, 644; Cameron and Ifcll, J. Jwer CArnt, £oc+, 
1906, £8, im 
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varieties are as follows, the vapour pressure of the system at 
thoi temperature of transition being also given : 

Vapour 
I'omp. ptt'flHuro. 

(1) Gypsum—Natural anhydrite . . 03-5° 175 mm. 

(2) Gypsum Soluble anhydrite , r . 93 3 588 „ 

(3) Gypsum -Hemihydrate . . 107° 971 „ 

These temperatures are considerably lowered by the presence 
of salts such as sodium chloride magnesium chloride, etc. 

The conversion of the liemihydratc to soluble anhydrite is 
readily reversible at 110° according to whether the surrounding 
atmosphere is dry or humid, and ordinary plaster of .Paris con¬ 
sists chiefly of the hemihydrnto. 1 

The solubilities of all these modifications and hydrates are 
also different, soluble anhydrite and the hemihydrale being the 
most soluble and the natural anhydrite the least soluble. The 
solubility of natural gypsum according to Jfulctt and Alien* is 
as follows, in grams of Ca80 4 per IPO c.c* of solution, a maxi¬ 
mum of solubility occurring at 40 3 ; the solubility, however, is 
greatly affected by the size of the particles whieh are in contact 
with the solution : 

Tc*mp. <r io j zf 4ir 

Q-m\) IH<J39 0-208 0-209G 0-2097 

45 1 H5.f 7/> g loci" 

0-2084 0-1932 0-1848 0-1G3 

According to Maiignae the solubility of the hemihydratc at 
25° is about one part in 100 of water. 

In presence of many other salts calcium sulphate dissolves 
more freely, probably in some cases owing to the formation of 
double salts. Thus according to Auton 1 part of gypsum dis¬ 
solves in 122 partU of a saturated solution of sodium chloride. 5 
Gypsum is tolerably soluble boiling hydrochloric acid and 
in nitric acid, and scjiaratcs out from the acid solution on cool¬ 
ing in glittering silky needles. When heated with sulphuric 
acid to 1UG P it is changed into a pofrous mass, of which a part 
dissolves and separates out again on cooling* This consists of 

i Guilt), Gazz» 19L4, 44. 1, 407; Caudufroy, Compt , rend., mi, 158, 2006; 
150 . 263 . 

1 J. Aftef, CW Hoc., 1002. 24. 667. ' 

■ 8oe also Cameron mul Brown* J ► Phymd Chew,, 1005, 0* 210; Sullivan, 
J. Awe r. Chew, Soe tt 1005, B7, 529; Bi-13 and Taber, J . Physical €hem. t 1006, 

W, 119. * 
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microscopic prisms, which have the composition UaS0 4 JT a S0 4 ; 
it is decomposed by water into its two constituents. Uyp:*uiu 
dissolves very readily in a solution of sodium thiosul fill ate. 

When gypsum is heated at about JliO 130^ it loses water 
and is converted into burnt gypsum or plaster of Paris. This 
well-known substance when mixed with water combines with it, 
evolving heat, and subsequently solidifies, taking the form of the 
vessel in which it is contained, it is therefore largely used for 
ornamental plaster work, for making plaster easts, and as a 
cement, it was formerly supposed that the plaster consisted of 
anhydrous calcium sulphate, and that the setting was brought 
about by the direct combination of this with two molecuiri; of 
water, re-forming gypsum, but the researches of Le Ohatelier 1 
have shown that, the properly burnt plaster slill contains about 
T to 8 per cent, of water, and consists of the hemihydrate 
2CaSO l5 ir £ O h When this is mixed with water, part of the 
hydrate, which is much more soluble than either the anhydrous 
salt or the hydrate with two molecules of water, dissolves in the 
water to form a saturated solution. This solution, however, is 
supersaturated with respect to the hydrate t 'aS0 4 ,3 f f 2 0, and 
some of the dissolved suit crystallises out in this form, thus allow¬ 
ing the water to dissolve more of the hemihydrate; the same 
process is then. repeated until the whole oE the hemihydrate is 
converted into gypsum. The latter separates in long thin 
prisms which interlace to form the solid cake which remains. 
According to li oh I and, however, the hardened mass, after 
setting, must br regarded as a solid solution of the calcium 
sulphate in water/ 1 * 

If the gypsum he heated too strongly in the burning it only 
takes up water very slowly and is said to bo dead-burnt; this 
is due to the whole of the water having be on driven off, leaving 
the anhydrous calcium sulphate. Such plaster when exposed 
to moist air gradually takes up Gjr-7 per cent, of water, and if 
then mixed with water it sets slowly, but with a normal hardness. 

Another form of the anhydrous sulphate is made by heating 
gypsum above the tcmpcrJture of decomposition of the hemi¬ 
hydrate, but below that of the “ dead-burnt ” sulphate. This is 
known as hydraulic or Estrich gypsum, and when mixed with 
water only hardens after an interval of days or weeks. It occurs 
in pseudomorphs after the hemihydrate, and appears to be 

] Ann. hs Maes, IM7, 34J5. 
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intermediate in properties between the soluble and insoluble 
or 'i' dead-burnt ” anhydrite (van ? t Hoff). 1 

An artificial calcium sulphate is now prepared by precipitat¬ 
ing a solution of calcium chloride with dilute sulphuric acid, and 
is sold under the name of pearl hardening or annaline. It is used 
by paper-makers as a filling for writing paper. In addition to 
its employment for plaster work and casts, gypsum is also used 
as a manure. f 

Calcium Poftmitnu Sulj)hate f CaH0 J ,K a S0 4> H^0.--This com¬ 
pound is formed when the solutions of the two salts are mixed 
together (11. Rose), and occurs as the mineral svngenite. "When 
an^Ltimate mixture of equal weights of the anhydrous salts is 
stirred up with less than its weight of water, the mass becomes 
suddenly so solid that it cannot be poured out of the vessel. 
If four fo five parts of water are employed, the solidification 
takes place somewhat more slowly but still more rapidly than 
in the case of gypsum alone. Cast* made of this mixture possess) 
a polished surface, and are in this respect superior to those made 
of gypsum. 

Double salts, K a S0*2Ca80 4 ,3II a 0 and K M S0 4 ,5Ca30 4i n 2 0, 
are also known. 2 

Calcium Saflium Sulphate, tJaR0 4 ,Na a ,S0 4 , occurs in nature 
as the mineral gkuberite. Sodium sulphate does not act upon 
plaster of Paris as potassium sulphate does. If, however, a 
mixture of one part of precipitated calcium sulphate and fifty 
parts of Glauber's salt be heated to SO* with twenty-five parts of 
water, a mass of needle-shaped crystals is obtained, which have 
the forri tula CaSOj, 2Na^S 0 4 ,2I T a 0, and these w hen fu rther 
heated are transformed into small cry stills of glauberitc 
tKrit.Ksche). 

Calcium Tkionulpfiafej C!aS a 0 3 ,6H a 0, is prepared by heating 
calcium sulphite' with sulphur in water. It forma six-sided 
tridinic prisms, soluble in their own weight of cold water. 
AVhen the solution is heated to GO* the salt is decomposed with 
separation of sulphur. This salt is used in the production of 
antimony cinnabar, SbfcOS 2 . Lr 

1 Compare Uotlanc], Z&L (i norff. 1003, 35, 101; 36, 332, 

a vftn’t IIufTp 8tfzi»ujiiber t IT, Aknd< M^wr, Herlm, 1004, 035; 1U05* 005. 
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Calcium anei tick Klkmexts of Tins Nitkouen Group m 
AND JlORON. ^ 

257 Calcium Nitritle, Ca 3 N a .—Calcium at a dull red heat com¬ 
bines vigorously with nitrogen, forming this compound, the metal 
becoming incandescent. The preparation is best effected in a 
nickel tube, tile calcium being placed in a nickel boat or dish. 
The nitride forms brownish-yellow microscopic ciystals, and 1ms 
the sp. gr. 2-fill at 17 J . It is decomposed by steam, forming 
ammonia and calcium hydroside, and hence this compound 
supplies a means of converting atmospheric nitrogen into 
ammonia. It burns when heated in oxygen, and is rwrdily 
Teduced by hydrogen and attacked by the halogens, sulphur, and 
phosphorus . 1 The formation of this compound is utilised for 
the isolation of argon from the air (Yub T., p, bufJ). 

Calrimi Nitrite, Cu( N f > 2 ) s , 11 f a O, can only be obtained by 
metathesis between calcium chloride and silver nitrite . 3 

UakiiuM Nitmlr t Cej^NO^. The alchemist liable worn, or 
Uakhmms, first prepared this compound whilst searching for a 
method of absorbing the “ Spiritus mundi.” He dissolve! chalk 
in nitric acid^ and observing that the solid prtxluct became 
rapidly moist on exposure to air, concluded that this substance 
would prove to be of great power. In the year 1EJ74 he noticed 
that the solid residue after being heated and then exposed to 
sunshine appeared luminous in the dark, and from this time the 
compound prepared as above was termed Baldwin's phosphorus* 
Calcium nitrate forms motioclinic cry stills containing 4H a 0, is 
very deliquescent, and dissolves readily in alcohol as w«U as 
in water. The anhydrous salt is a white porous mass, and is 
often foiuid ua an eflioresccnce on the walls of stables and other 
places through which urine and other organic liquids percolate. 
The name limmsaltpetre, or wall-saltpetre, has been given to 
this salt, which* was formerly universally employed for the 
artificial preparation of nitre. 

Large quantities of this salt arc now made in Norway from 
atmospheric nitrogen by tin electrical process** In the form 
of a basic salt with lime it acts as an excellent fertiliser. 

Only one definite basic nitrate exists, Ca(N0 3 ) 2l Cii0 J but this 

1 Moiaaan, Compt. mui„ 1898* 12ft 497 , 

= Oswald, A U)R [9J, 1, 32. 

a Norton, {Junction of Atmaipfieric Nitrogen (U.fcE. Dept. Oommtrce and 
Lubur: Washington, 1912). 
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forma a sciics of hydrates with £, 1, 2, 3 and 4 molecules of 
water. 1 

Cfllciihn Phosphide* —An impure phosphide is prepared by 
heating lime to a moderate red heat in a Hessian crucible, 
through the lid of which passes a piece of gas pipe Teaching to 
tile bottom, and sufficiently wide to allow of tile passage of 
sticks of phosphorus, which are added in pieces weighing about 
15 grams, 2 It forms a very hard, dark mass which is decom¬ 
posed by water with formation of liquid hydrogen phosphide, 
RjjHj, and is employed for the preparation of this substance 
(Vol. L, p, GI]), A crystalline phosphide, Oa.J^, corresponding 
in Malposition with the nitride, is formed when calcium phosphate 
is reduced by lampblaek in the electric furnace, and the amor¬ 
phous compound is formed when phosphorus vapour is passed 
over heated calcium. It yields pure phosphine with water, 
and burns in oxygen at 500°. 3 

Phosphates of Calcium.— -The phosphates of calcium are all 
decomposed by water, the solid residue in contact with tho 
solution being an equilibrium mixture, the composition of 
which depends on the concentration of phosphoric acid and 
calcium in the solution. Thus at tltV*, the monocalcium and 
dicalcium salts can exist together in equilibrium with a solution 
containing 77 grams of CaO and 317 grams of KLhj per litre. 
With a greater proportion of acid the j nonocalcium salt alone is 
stable, with a lower proportion, the dicalcinm salt. When the 
concentration of acid is still further diminished the solid in 
equilibrium is either Irimiciatu phosphate, 0a a (l f 0 4 ) £ , or fojtlwxtf- 
ajxttite, iiCa^PO^jCutOII^. The Latter salt is the only stable 
phase in faintly acid, neutral, or nlloiline solutions and therefore 
of practical importance as probably the only phosphate of 
calcium which exists under normal soil conditions. 1 

When the pure H salts are treated with water, tile dicalcium 
salt is decomposed to a smaller extent than either the mono- or 
tii-calcium salt/ 1 

1 Bassett and Tftylur, Juttrn. Chtm. tfac., l!p 4,MS,1 S3tl(> + Cumparo {'jittipmn 
and Kobinuun, J. Physical Chan,, JSM)7, 11, 27 J. 

a Cattcmiacm and Hfuiysknccht, /frj\, 1800,23, 1170. 

' J Muittsim, Cotupt. rcfuL, 1890, 128, 787; Jtemuitt, ibttl., S83. 

1 Bassett, Zed, nnortj. Ch&n tf 1907, 53, 34, 49; 1008, 50, 1; 

Chem* livCrf 1!H7, 111, 020. Compare Ciimeniii and Soid^JJ, J. Atnef. Chem, 
8oc„ 100S, 27, 1503; tWruil and Bell, rbnl. t 1003, 27, 512; 190(3, 2& 1222. 

b C&naftrtm and Seidell, J> Aj««r. Cftewt, Sac., 1004,26,14J>4, See abu RLnduLt, 
CompU rerrf,, 1905* 134, 112; Buch, ZeiL nnorg* Cherti. t 1907, 52, 325* 
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Norwtd Calcium Orthojihonphalc or Bone-phosphate, CJa 3 (P0 4 ) 3 , 
This compound occurs together with calcium fluoride* in apaljte, 
or Ca^Ut^J.^Ca^CO^F, in which apportion 
of the fluorine is sometimes replaced by chlorine. Phosphorite 
and estramadurite are massive varieties of apatite which occur 
in Est.rumadura, in ftpain. (Joprdites, which arc found in 
many sedimentary deposits, and doubtless have an animal 
origin, consist mainly of calcium orthophosphate. Another 
pure form of the same compound is the mineral ostcolitu. and 
it also occurs as sombrerite, a mineral found on some of the 
small islands of the Antilles, especially Sombrero, and contain¬ 
ing crystals of the mineral ornilhite, C-a^TO^/JlLjO. C-ab:iam 
phosphate is also the chief inorganic constituent of bones, form¬ 
ing ahout 80 per cent, of burnt bones; the other constituents 
being magnesium phosphate, calcium carbonate, and calcium 
fluoride. 

Pure calcium phosphate is obtained as a white precipitate by 
adding an excess of common sodium phosphate to an ammo- 
niaeal solution of chloride of calcium. It is nearly insoluble in 
water, but is decomposed by long contact with boiling water 
into an insoluble basic residue and a soluble acid salt* This 
decomposition takes place slowly in the cold, and for this 
reason an exact determination of the solubility of the ortho¬ 
phosphate is Jin possible. 1 Calcium orthophosphate dissolves 
readily in water containing ammuniacal salts, sodium nitrate, 
common salt, mid other suits. It is also readily soluble in all 
acids, even in aqueous carbonic acid. This explains the 
absorption of the calcium phosphate by the roots of plants; 
it is tlit'fi accumulated in the seeds and fruits. 

LHhydrocjCh IHcaki um Orthophosphu k, H a Ca a ( l’OJj, or 
IICaV0 4 .—When a solution of calcium chloride is mixed with 
one of ordinary sodium phosphate, a white eryslallino precipi¬ 
tate of the above compound containing d ll a 0 is thrown down. 
Tins compound occurs in urinary concretions, and is sometimes 
deposited from urine in microscopic crystals grouped in 
rosettes or stellie, and kaown as stellar phosphate. It is 
scarcely affected by cold water, 

I'etra-h/drogm Calcium Phosphate, H 4 (Ja(F0 4 )j,-—This salt is 
obtained in rhombic tablets by dissolving either of the foregoing 
suits in the requisite quantity* of phosphoric acid i^nd allowing 
the solution to evaporate spontaneously, or by crystallisation 
1 IV Waiinjjton, Joum. Chtm, 1873, 8ft &B3- * 
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at 160° of a solution of calcium carbonate in orthopboapboric 
acid in witch the ratio P/) 5 : CaO is 4 : G, 1 If tins is treated 
witTi col* water it is partially decomposed into the hydrated 
dicalcium salt, whilst with boiling water the same salt is produced 
in the anhydrous form (Brlmmeyer) 2 

fripcrpJmphile of Lime .—A mixture of tire last mentioned 
compound and calcium sulphate is manufactured on the large 
scale, and known in commerce as superphosphate of lime. It is 
usually prepared by acting on bone-ash, coprolites, phosphorites, 
or other form of mineral phosphate with two-thirds of its weight 
of sulphuric acid. It seems probable s that the principal reaction 
is b(£ifc represented by the equation— 

flCa 3 (l'0 4 ) a J- lllJ a S0 4 —^ 4('aH*{P0 4 ), | iiiy>0 4 \ MCuS0 1+ 

This mixture is largely employed as a manure, especially foe 
wheat crops, About ‘JOG ,000 tons oE supei'phosplmt.es were 
manufactured in tlvcat lfritaiu in 1013, but production was 
restricted in the period l!>14 — 1 and neither production nor 
price is yet stabilised. The present price is approxi¬ 

mately 3*. per unit (i.e tJ per 1 per cent, per ton.) 

Cafrium Phosphate, 0tt(XII 4 )l > 0 4 ,7 H >, is preci¬ 

pitated when an ammuniucal solution of ammonium phosphate 
is added to a solution of calcium chloride in citric acid. It is 
readily decomposed by water. 1 

Cakiittii [Itjpapfuh'iflhitt', (la(PO a H 3 [) a , is used in medicine and 
is prepared by boiling phosphorus with milk of lime. On 
evaporating the dear solution, the salt crystallises in bright, 
six-sided mouodinic prisms. 

Calcium Arsenide, 0iL,As 2) corresponds in tom position with 
the phosphide and is obtained in a similar manner. It is a 
transparent, reddish-brown, crystalline mass of sp. gu 2-5, and is 
decomposed by waiter with production of arsine and calcium 
hydroxide. When heated in excess of oxygen it bums brilliantly, 
forming calcium arsenate, 5 which can be obtained as the 
dihydratc, Ca a (As0 4 ) 2 ,211*0, by the interaction of alkaline solu¬ 
tion of calcium chloride and disodiiyn hydrogen arsenate. 

Calcium Orlhoarsenaie, CaHAsO*J1 2 0, iden tical with the 
mineral haidingerite, results from interaction between arsenic 

1 Haflfjett, /Vu\ Chrrr, &*., |!MlK, 31ft t 
a SfrE aho Vianl, f’miijaf.rfnrf., 18SIS, l£7, 178. 
a AiU, Chita. Appi., LGL&, 10, 4G. 

' Ijuuc, Hull. S<$, 1002 , 27 , M. 

6 Compt. rend.t 1899 , 125 , 95 . 
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oxide,. Kme and water at 35 a C., when the concentration of 
arsenic oxide in the solution is over 27*5 per cent .! With less 
arsenic oxide, monocalcium orthoarsenate, CaH 4 (Aa0 4 )J results. 1 
It can also he prepared by pouring an acidified solution of 
calcium chloride into a slightly acid solution of disodium hydrogen 
arsenate. It retains water of crystallisation when dried at 100°, 
but can be dehydrated at 175°. 3 

Calcium Boride, CaB e , is obtained by the reduction of calcium 
borate with aluminium and carbon in the electric furnace. It 
forms a black powder consisting of transparent microscopic 
crystals of sp, gr. 2*33, which arc sufficiently hard to scratch 
rubies. It is not affected by water, but is readily attacked by 
chlorine at a red heat and by many oxidising agents, and burns 
when strongly heated in the air . 3 

CAldUM AKD OaEUGN. 

256 Calcium Carbide, CaC 2 .—This compound was obtained by 
Moissan by heating pure lime and sugar charcoal to a very high 
temperature in an electric furnace: 

CaO h 3C = CaC 3 -[- CO. 

It is best prepared pure by passing acetylene into liquid 
ammonia containing metallic calcium 4 and heating the resulting 
compound, CaC aj C^H 3 j 4NH 3 , or by the action of acetylene on 
calcium hydride, the compound tJaC^QjHjj, being first formed ? 

It forms colourless transparent crystals , 6 melts at a higher 
temperature than platinum, and is decomposed by water with 
formation of the hydrocarbon acetylene: 7 

CaC 2 + 21I a O - C 2 H 2 -b Ca(OII) 2 . 

Chlorine has no action on calcium carbidcj but the latter slowly 
reacts with liquid bromine to give hexabromoethane and calcium 
bromide . 8 ' * 

Calcium carbide is formed in small amount during the 
electrolysis of calcium chloride or fluoride with a carbon cathode. 
It acta as a strong reducing agent, 

1 C. N. Smith, /, Aukt. Chetn. Soc>, 1320, ^S, £39. 

3 Robinson, J. Agric. Re*. t 191ft 13, 281. 

3 Moiflaan anil ’VVilLLa.tna, tWjaf, retd., 13-97*. 125, 63ft - 

* MoImhi, m. t 1993* 127, 91L 6 Ibd., 1903, 133, 1522. 

■ 1898, 317, 017. 1 Ibid,, 1894, lift 50. 

8 Barnes, Ch*m. Ntm, 1919, lift 260. 

VOL. II. fl.l PP 
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Calcium carbide containing about SO per cent, of the pure 
substance manufactured on a very large scale by heating a 
mixture'of limestone with coke or small coal in an electric 
furnace, the product having a greyish-black appearance. The 
chief impurities of this material are sulphide, phosphide, and 
silicide of calcium, the silicides of carbon and iron, and graphite, 1 
It ia employed for the preparation of acetylene for lighting pur¬ 
poses, the illuminating power of this gas being 12 to 15 times 
greater than that of ordinary coabgas, Theoretically 1 kilo. 


n- 



should yield 349 litres of acetylene. The commercial product 
fhrely yields more than 300 litres. Calcium carbide is also used 
for manufacturing calcium cyanamide (p. 581). 

Calcium Carbonate, CaCO a .—Thfo compound occurs widely 
distributed and in enormous masses in nature, forming whole 
mountain ranges, being found as limestone of various kinds, 
marble, calc-spar, and chalk. It also forms the greater part of 
egg shells, shells of mollusca and coral, and is contained together 
with calcium phosphate in burnt bones. Calcium carbonate is 

* Lc CMtcter, Bull Sac. thm., 18&7, [3], 17. 703; Mobaam, ibid. t Si, SflS, 
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dimorphous: it exists in the first place as calc-spar , which lias 
a specific gravity varying from 13-70 to 2*75, and crystallises 
in forms of the hexagonal system (p, 201). Some of ' he more 
important of these arc seen in Figs. 135—1-13, a common twin 





I' 1 Ell. Us. 



crystal being shown in Fig. 112. The primary form, Fig. 135, is 
a rhombohedron having angles of 104°5' and 74°o\ The second 
form of calcium carbonate is known os aragonite> having a 
specific gravity of from 2‘92'to 3-28, and crystallising in the 
form of rhombic prkms, Fig. 142 (Claes 8, p* 209). Another 
crystalline form often exhibited by aragonite is that* of the 
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penetration twins shown in Fig. 145. A distinction between 
th<^ two minerals was first drawn by Werner in 1788, and Haiiy 
showed somewhat later that they crystallised in two distinctly 
different forms. For many years this difference was believed 
to be due to the presence of strontia in aragonite, and it was 
not until 1819, when Mitscherlich discovered tho law of 
dimorphism, that it was satisfactorily understood. 

When a calcium salt is precipitated by the carbonate of an 
alkali metal, or when carbon dioxide is passed through lime 
water, tho precipitate which falls down is at first flooculcnt and 
amorphous, but gradually becomes crystalline, forming either 
calcic or aragonite, according to the temperature of precipitation 
and the nature and concentration of the calcium salt and of the 
alkali carbonate used. 1 That formed by passing a small quantity 
of carbon dioxide through cold lime water soon becomes crystal¬ 
line, the crystals being those of calc-spar, whilst aragonitic 
crystals are deposited when the lime water is hot (0, Hose). 
Calc-spai crystals are deposited when a solution of calcium 
carbonate in carbonic acid is allowed to evaporate spontaneously 
at the common temperature; but if tho solution be heated to 
90° aragonite crystals separate cut. Another form of calcium 
carbonate,* fi-caleite, and a hexahydrate havo been described. 

At ordinary pressures, calcite is the stable form at all tem¬ 
peratures, and the change from aragonite to calcitc which occurs 
at about 47Q C when aragonite is slowly heated a is accompanied 
by the evolution of a small amount of heat, 1 

One litre of water dissolves 14 milligrams of calcium carbonate 
at 18°. In presence of free ammonia or ammonium carbonate 
it is still less soluble. On the other hand, it readily dissolves in 
water containing carbonic acid in solution, this phenomenon 
having been first investigated by Cavendish in 1767. The in¬ 
creased solubility in presence of carbon dioxide probably depends 
on the formation of calciuip bicarbonate, Ca^HCOg)^ which 
has been shown to exists as a definite compound in aqueous 
solution. 

The amount of calcium carbonate dissolved increases with 
the partial pressure of the carbon dioxide up to a certain maxi- 

1 Adler, ZeiL mgew. Cftewi., 1807, 14, 431; Meignxi, Chem. Z&ttr., 1003, II., 
1411; 190G, I., 1303i Lindt, Zeit. Xr&st. i/m., 1000, 11, 033. 

* JokasLen, Merwin imd Williamson, Winter. J, Sci. r 1U10, [4], 41, 473. 

* Bockc, Zed. anorg* Chent. r 1900, 01, 244. 

4 Foote, Zeit. fhyatktd. Chrm., 1000, 33, 740. 

E Cavcufcini, Cazz. t 1010, 46, [£J„ 122. 
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mum, *which, according to Treadwell and Reuter , 1 is H5 grama 
of calcium carbonate per litre at 15°, When the partial 
pressure of the carbon dioxide is zero, the solution at lb ' 1 contains 
0*385 gram of calcium bicarbonate (0-238 gram of calcium 
carbonate) per litre, there being no free carbon dioxide in 
the solution. 

When calcium carbonate is heated to about 550° it commences 
to decompose into quicklime and carbon dioxide, but if the latter 
is not removed the decomposition is not complete, eveu if the 
temperature be raised considerably (p, 138). The pressure of 
carbon dioxide amounts to one atmosphere at 825°. Roiling 
water slowly dissociates the carbonato with loss of carbon 
dioxide/* 

When heated to 1400° under a pressure of 30 atmospheres 
of carbon dioxide the carbonate sinters and partially decomposes 
but does not melt. a 

Double Carbonates, Na l! C0 3 ,CaC0 a ,2lI a 0 and K a C0 3 > CaC0 Hl , 
have boon prepared . 1 

Calcium Ci/anamide, ONNCa. ~-A crude calcium cyanamide 
is made by heating calcium carbide in atmospheric nitrogen, or 
by passing nitrogen over a mixture of lime and. carbon at 
alxjut 2000°.* The absorption of nitrogen by the carbide is 
greatly accelerated by the presence of calcium chloride 8 and 
similar substances. It forms a black powder and contains 
about 20 per cent, of nitrogen. This material is used as a fer¬ 
tiliser, the nitrogen becoming available for the plant in the 
form of ammonia; it is also used for the manufacture of 
ammonia, cyanides, urea, etc. 

Calcium and Silicon 

259 Calcium Silicide, CaSi a , was first prepared in an impure 
state by Wohler \ by the action # of sodium on fused calcium 
chloride and silicon, but was obtained pure by Moissan and 

I Zf'it. a Ctent, 1898, 17, 170, whore Uuf Ji I mature of the subject ia 
quoted. 

a C&rcwmi, (&TK,, 1017, 47, [2]. 40. 

a Uocke, Zci'L titter#, Cftcm tw 1900, 50 , £47. 

* Bam, Compt. rend,, 1912, 154, 270, 

II Gcttdmi Patent, 15087$; Jour*, ftiem. Soc., 1004, 86,, i,* 5G2. 

fl Uermon Patent* 103320 {Nov. 1, 1901J, Nee alm> Bredig ZciL Eipfarfr 
cAcm., 1007, 13, 09: and m facially Kameyaraa, Coil. Eng. Tokyo Imp. Univ. t 
1020, 10* 173, 200, 240, 

T Annabn, 1S53, 125, 265; 127, 258. 
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Dilthey, 1 who heated lime with au excess of silicon in a graphite 
tut"; place!! in an electric furnace. It forms a crystalline mass 
of silver-grey colour and metallic lustre, is as hard as quarts, 
and 1ms the sp> gr, 2'5. It is very slowly attacked by water, 
with evolution of pure hydrogen, but is rapidly acted on by 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, hydrogen and silicon hydride 
being evolved and silicon produced- It will burn in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame, is decomposed at a red heat by hydrogen 
chloride and by chlorine, arid ignites spontaneously ill fluorine. 

Silicates of Calcium - -These compounds exist in most mineral 
silicates, many consisting mainly if not altogether of silicates of 
calcium and isomorphous metals. Among the more important 
of these are woUastonite, CaSi(> 3 ; okenite, l!aIi a Si 3 O c ,H g O; 
xonalite, JCaSi0 3 ,H 2 0; apophylHte, 4]I z CaSi a O G ,KP,4II 3 0. Lo 
Oh atelier 2 has also prepared the following anhydrous silicates 
artificially: CaSi0 3 , Ca^BiO^, and Ca a Si0 5 . 

Calcium Sodium Silicate occurs in many localities in Scotland 
in the mineral poctolite, 4Ca0,Na a 0,lI a 0,G8i0 2 , which fuses 
easily to a transparent glass, and corresponds most nearly to 
ordinary lime-soda glass artificially produced. 

Calcium Bomsifira fra occur native as dnnbiirit^CaOjlS^O^ftiO^ 
and datolite, CaO,B a O Sj 2Sr0 2 , both of which melt readily to 
a clear glass, and are interesting in their relation to tho boro- 
silicate glass hereafter described. 


HYDRAULIC MORTARS AND CEMENTS. 

260 Hydraulic Mortars —When limestone contains about 
8 per cent, and upwards of clay, the lime obtained from it yields 
a mortal which has the property of setting under water and is 
therefore known fes hydraulic mortar * Such mortars may also 
be obtained from “ fat ” lime^by mixing it with certain silicates; 
thus many Roman buildings are still standing which were con¬ 
structed with a hydraulic mortar prepared from lime and a 
volcanic tufa termed puzzuolana, foitad at Puzzuoli, near Naples, 
and consisting of a mixture of various silicates. This mortar is 
described both by Pliny and Vitruvius. In place of puzzuolana 
baked clay and numerous other silicates may be employed. 

CemeHte.-.-These substances, Vhick differ from hydraulic 
mortars inasmuch as they do not contain any admixture of free 

1 Ctmfr rvtd. f 1002, 134, 603. 


1 Ann. tffij JPJinM, 1837, 3415. 
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lime, we obtained either by the careful heating of a Liliaceous 
limestone, or by calcining a mixture of a suitable d *y v ith^the 
requisite quantity of limestone. Roman cement, origin&ly menu- 
factured by James Parker in 1796, was prepared in the former 
manner, the crude material employed being originally the clay 
nodules found on the coast of Essex and Kent, termed sejftaria. 
Portland cement is manufactured from limestone and clay, most 
of the manufacture in this country being curi'ed out in the 
valley of the Medway, the river mud of which is very suitable 
for the purpose. The limestone and clay are ground together, 
and the mixture, termed “slip” or “slurry,” is usually fed 
to long rotary kilns fired with powdered coal in wliiqb the 
slurry is first dried by the hot gases and finally raised to the 
ellnkcring temperature, some 1,400 5 C. In some cases the slurry 
is dried on drying beds by means of waste heat from the kilns, 
in which it is afterwards calcined either d ^continuously, being 
mixed with coal or coke as in old-fashioned lime kilns, or 
continuously in gas-fired kilns. The carbon dioxide is thus 
completely eliminated, and the lime produced combines with 
the clay, forming chiefly calcium silicate and alumina te. The 
cement clinker drawn from the kiln is broken up and then 
ground in centrifugal mills, ball mills or tube mills. The 
following analyses of English (1 and 2) and German (3 and 4) 
Portland cements give the composition of the material: 



J. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

Lime . . . ♦ 

5906 

55*06 

62-81 

57*83 

Silica .... 

24-07 

22-92 

23*22 

23-81 

Alumina . , . 

6-92 

8-00 

5-27 

9-38 

Ferric oxide . . 

3-41 

5-46 

200 

5-22 

Magnesia . . , 

0*62 

0-77 

1*14 

1-35 

Potash .... 

0*73 

M3] 

1-27 

J0-G9 

Soda .... 

0-87 

1*70 i 

jo-71 

Calcium sulphate . 

2-85 

* 1*75 

1-30 

MI 

Clay ... A 
Sand . , . . ] 

1-47 

2*27 

2-54 

— 


When tho powder is mixed with water to a paste heat is 
evolved, and the mixture if left at rest stiffens in a few hours 
and continues to harden, becoming solid within a day, and 
gaining considerable strength within a week'; it does not, 
however, attain its full hardness for many months. Water 
only is required for the setting, and the water is all al^orhed ■ 
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the cement will consequently set in a closed space or under 
water, and. therefore goes by the name of Hydraulio Cement. 
It is much stronger than ordinary mortar, and is chemically 
a different body. The cement is used very largely in engineer¬ 
ing and building works, both by itself ami especially in con¬ 
junction with steel reinforcement, forming the so-called “ rein¬ 
forced concrete” or " ferro-concrete ” structures: it is also 
employed for constructing water-tight tanks and chemical plant, 
and for making thin porous diaphragms for the electrolytic 
preparation of the alkalis. 

The Setting of Cements .—The cause of the setting of cements 
has Jieen the subject of much discussion; the explanations 
formerly given were very incomplete, but the researches of Le 
Ghatelier 1 have thrown considerable light on the subject. 
He examined the action of polarised light on the crystalline 
substances which can be observed under the microscope in 
Portland cement, and compared these optical properties with 
those of a number of calcium silicates and aluminates which ho 
prepared artificially. From these experiments he concluded 
that the chief constituents of cement are tricalcium orthosilicate, 
3CaO p SiO s ; tricalcium aluminate, 3CaO,Al 2 O a ; and tricalcium 
aluminoferritc, 3GaO,2(AI,Fc) 2 G 3f properly made cement con¬ 
taining no free lime. On the other hand, S. B, and W. B. New¬ 
berry z consider that the L essential constituents of the cement 
are the tricalcium silicate and dicalcium aluminate. On the 
addition of water, the calcium compounds are decomposed with 
formation at first of free calcium hydroxide, and there are then 
formed crystalline hydrated calcium silicate and aluminate, the 
crystals of which form an interlaced mass, thus bringing about 
the setting of the cement. The setting takes place long before 
the formation of the hydrated crystals is complete, and as the 
action goes on the cement becomes continuously harder. There 
is therefore no such difference Jbetween the setting and hardening 
actions as in the case of ordinary mortar. 


GLASS. 

z6i Ordinary glass consists essentially of a solid, solution of 
the silicates of calcium and of the alkalis, although for special 
purposes the calcium silicates may be wholly or partly replaced 
by numerous other silicates, and phosphoric and boric acids 
1 Ann^Jcs dcs J/intJ, JH87, 545. 3 J, Ckem. Jwf, 1307. 16. 387. 
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may be in part substituted for silicic acid! The subject of 
the composition and manufacture of glass may tb^jefore be 
conveniently considered here, ^ 

Glass differs from the simple silicates of which it is com¬ 
posed, inasmuch as it is almost insoluble in water and acids. 
It fuses at a high temperature, and on cooling passes through 
all stages of viscosity until the solid state is reached, and 
whilst in the plastic condition can not only be shaped and cut, 
but may also be readily welded, the gentlest contact serving 
to effect a permanent j unction. As glass may be varied 
in composition by imperceptible degrees, it is clear that it 
is not composed of single substances in a vitreous condition 
like fused silica, Si0 2 , or fused boric anhydride, B 2 0 ,j, but of 
a mixture of various substances such as Ca0,Na 2 0/>SiO 2 
with Na 2 SiOj, or CaSi0 3 and Si0 2 , forming together a complex 
solution the components of which have so feeble a* rate of 
crystallisation that when cooled no separation takes place from 
the melt, which gradually becomes vitreous and solid, so that 
no definite solidifying or melting point is observed* Certain 
kinds of glass, however, contain components which have a 
quicker rate of crystallisation, and when these components 
separate the glass is said to devitrify. Cold glass can flow: 
thus a straight glass rod supported horizontally at the ends 
only, will in time take a permanent sag by its own weight. 
Probably, then, glass is really a super-cooled liquid, 

Histmmlr— The manufacture of glass appears to have 
been discovered by the Egyptians, although the ancients 
themselves attributed the discovery of glass-making to the 
Phcenicians, Glass vessels of various sizes, both colourless and 
coloured, have been found in Egyptian tombs which belong to 
an age prior to tliat in which the Phoenicians occupied them¬ 
selves with glass-making* Indeed, the latter nation api>ear 
rather to have Ijeen engaged iu^ exporting the glass made in 
Egypt, and especially at Thebes, to different parts of the 
ancient world, than to have established any original manu¬ 
facture of their own. Ift the tombs of Beni Hassan near 
Thebes, which were built more than 2000 years n.c., we find 
paintings representing Egyptians carrying on the processes of 
glass-blowing. From these, as well as from the glass vessels 
which arc found in the tombs, it appears that ttye Egyptians 
were not only acquainted with the ari of glass-making and 
of working in glass, but likewise with that of cutting and 
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colouring glass, by which they imitated precious stone*' Thus 
ail urn h\is been found made of white glass and ornamented 
wilh patterns in white and in light- and dark-blue glass showing 
the ring of Thoutmoris, who reigned in the I7th century u.c* 
Specimens illustrating all the stages of the process of glass- 
making, and dating from about 1100 n.c., have been found at 
Tell el Amarna. 1 

Aristophanes is the first Creek author who mentions glass 
(ufiAofj, i* e. a drop of rain, and in his Clouds he refers to a glass 
lens which was used as a burning-glass. Amongst Latin 
authors, Cicero is the first to mention Egyptian glass, and we 
find v thnt at the time of Augustus the Egyptian glass was 
highly valued in Rome, so much so that when this emperor 
subdued Egypt (30 n.c.), a portion of the tribute was ordered 
to bo paid in glass; this material afterwards being so highly 
valued by the Romans that Aurelius levied an import duty 
upon it- 

(Hass works wore established in Italy, France, and Spain at 
an early date. These glass-houses, however, only manufactured 
common objects for everyday use, and it was not until after 
the introduction of Egyptian workmen to Home that artistic 
glass-ware was made in Europe. This tool; place during the 
reign of Tiberius, and the art made such rapid progress that in 
the time of Nero, Roman glass rivalled in every respect the 
original Egyptian manufacture. According to Pliny, Egyptian 
soda and sand were employed in the manufacture of glass, and 
he remarks that in India rock-crystal was used for this purpose, 
and that in his time the material which was most highly valued 
for making glass was that which approached most nearly to this 
mineral Manganese was used as a decolorising agent and the 
materials employed to produce coloured glasses were identical 
with those at present in use. 

After the fall of the Western Empire the glass manufacture 
followed Constantine to Ryzantium, and for five centuries the 
Eastern capital became a renowned scat of the glass manufac¬ 
ture. On the decay of tho Empire the East, the glass-makers 
wandered to various parts of Europe, many being attracted to 
tile Venetian Republic. Here glass-making greatly flourished. 
As a protection against fire, it is said, the manufacture of 

1 For further information sco Sir Gardner lVjJliinann, The Manner* and 
Ciwfomt ufthe Ancient Egyptanz, vol. iiU p. BS,bdiL, 1S37; EUld Tdl et Avwma, 
lay IV. At F. PfcLrio (London, 181)4). 
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glass was removed in the year 1289 from the city of Venice to 
the adjacent island of Murano, and here during thry lGth a/id 
17tli centuries the Venetian glass manufacture attained its 
highest development; the elaborate productions of Venetian 
art becoming famous throughout the civilised world. No fewer 
than 8,000 men were, it is stated, employed at that time in the 
manufacture, and so important did this branch of Venetian 
trade become, that strict laws were promulgated to prevent the 
secrets of glass-making from becoming known to foreign work¬ 
men, the supervision of the glass-houses being confided to the 
chief of the Council of Ten. The Venetian glass industry 
received, however, a check in the 17th century, from wlygh it 
has recovered only in recent years. 

In the early Middle Ages an independent manufacture of 
glass arose in Germany, and glass-painting is entirely of German 
origin; the manufacture of glass mirrors appears also to be a 
Herman invention* At first the glass was coated with a plate of 
metal, and it was not until the Ifitli century that the amalgam 
process was introduced. In addition to table glass and window- 
glass, artificial gems, glass rings, and other objects of art were 
manufactured in Germany. Agricok, in his treatise Dc re 
Mef(illica t published in the year 1530, gives the first drawing 
of tlic interior construction of a glass-furnace, and in this work, 
as well as in Mathesius 1 Sarepta or Bcrgpoxtill (15G4), we find 
explicit and interesting directions concerning the manufacture 
of glass as carried on jjl Venice, Germany, and Bohemia, In the 
last-named country tile glass industry began to flourish in the 
lfith century, the purity of the quartz found there enabling 
manufacturers to produce the colourless glass for which the 
Bohemian glass-houses have long been famous and in which they 
still excel. When the Venetian glass manufacture fell into 
decay. Bohemian glass replaced Venetian, *but in time the 
Bohemian manufacture again snared a relapse, owing to the 
heavy import duties which were levied upon glass-wares as well 
as to the fact that other Governments held out inducements to 
the Bohemian workmen f£> settle in foreign countries; like 
the Venetian manufacture, it is only in recent ycais that the 
Bohemian glass industry has recovered its original position. 

In the meantime many the German princes patronised 
the glass-makers, and each became celebrated for some peculiar 
manufacture. Thus a glass-house at Potsdam was well known for 
its manufacture of ruby glass. This glass-house was established 
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Tinder the direction of Joh* Kunkel, and ijx 1035 ho pub¬ 
lished the^ first edition of his Ars Vitrana Experimentalise in 
which 1ft gave a translation of the collection of receipts pub¬ 
lished at Florence by Antonius Neri in 1612, and added to them 
remarks of his own and those of E. Merrct 

Glass-works were also set up in Prance at an early date, but 
it was not until the 18ih century, when workmen were intro¬ 
duced from Germany, that a pure kind of French glass-ware 
was made* De Ncbou in 1688 erected a glass-works at Paris; 
this was afterwards removed to St* Gobain, where it soon became 
and still Temaina the most important plate-glass works in the 
work). 

The first manufacture of glass of which we hear in England 
is that of window-glass established in the IGth century. The 
product cannot, however, have been very good, for in an old 
deed made in H3D by the Countess of Warwick and a glazier 
of Westminster named Pruddc, it is distinctly stipulated that 
no English window-glass is to be used. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, French artists were brought to London, and these 
carried on their trade of making window-glass at Crutchod 
Friars in 1557, whilst flint-glass was first manufactured at a 
glass-house at Savoy House in the Strand* MiiroT-glass, used 
fur looking-glasses, coach-windows and similar purposes, was 
first manufactured in England at Lambeth by Venetian work¬ 
men brought over in 1G7G by the Duke of Buckingham, The 
first large plate-glass works were established in 1771 at 5t. 
Helens under the name of the Raven ahead or the British Plate- 
glass Company* 

The glims industry was introduced into Russia in the 17th 
and 18th centuries by German and Bohemian workmen. In 
the United States the same manufacture appears to have been 
established by Robert Hewes, a citizen of Boston, who erected a 
glass-house in the forest whic]> existed in New, Hampshire* The 
manufacture of Hewea docs not seem to have been success¬ 
ful, and in 1800 another attempt was made to establish a glass¬ 
house at Boston, which also failed, tmtil a German of the name 
of Lint took charge of the works in 1803, and the State of 
Massachusetts agreed to pay a bounty on ail glass manufactured 
by him* 

262 The Materials used in Glass Manufacture *—Silica is 
used in the forms of quartz, ignited flints, white sand, and 
ordinary sand. Potash is used in the form of purified potashes* 
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Soda vas used, in the form of the native carbonate, trona, 
by the Egyptians, and in the form of artificial carbcyiate m^tle 
from kelp by the early European glass-makers until lf&l, 
when the cheaper soda ash made by the Leblanc process was 
used. More recently the soda has been added in the form of 
sulphate* Laxmann in 1764 tried to use the Dative sodium 
sulphate from Siberian salt-lakes, and in 1803 Baader succeeded 
in employing salt-cake made as in the Leblanc soda process; and 
when in 1656 P£louze found a method of obtaining salt-cake 
practically free from iron, the use of salt-cake became almost 
general* Only the soda of the sodium sulphate mixes and 
combines with the other glass materials, carbon is spqfially 
added to reduce the sulphuric anhydride, and the gaseous 
products thus formed escape with the furnace gases; no 
practicable process has been suggested by which the sulphur 
compounds can be condensed and utilised. Lime is‘used in 
the form of calc-s]>ar, marble, chalk, or limestone. Lead is used 
as red lead, white lead, and litharge. 

It is almost impossible to obtain materials perfectly free from 
iron, and as ferrous oxide, even in small quantities, Imparts to 
glass a deep green tint, whereas ferric oxide gives to the glass 
a light yellow colour, scarcely visible when present in small 
quantities, and carbon imparts to the glass a deep yellow or 
brown tint, a decolorising agent is generally added with the 
object of oxidising the carbon and neutralising the green colour 
due to ferrous iron; for this purpose manganese dioxide (pyro- 
lusite), arsenious oxide, or saltpetre is used in the manufacture 
of lime glass, whilst red lead Is employed in the manufacture of 
flint glass. * 

263 Composition of Glaus .—The several kinds of glass 
commonly met with may be roughly divided according to their 
composition into four chief varieties : t 

I. Koda-lime glass; II* Potash-lime glass; III. Potash-soda- 
lime-iron glass, whose composition is regulated mainly by thu 
cheapness of the raw materials available; and IV* Potash-lead 
glass. The following table show's the composition of these kinds 
of glass: 




K a O* 

Nft a O. 

c*o. 

PbO* 


I, 

71-78 

0-2 

12-17 

5-15 

— 

1-4 

11 . 

73-76 

12-15 

Q-S 

&-10 

■— , 

1 

Ill, 

60-65 

3-5 

18-20 


6 11 

IV. 

40-50 

8-11 — 

— 

38-53 

J 1 
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T. Soda-lime glass is remarkable for the comparatively low 
temperature at which it fuses and the consequent ease with 
which ife can be worked, and also for its cheapness, while it can 
be obtained as clear and colourless as the more expensive kinds 
of glass. Owing to the ease with wliieli it may be blown, 
welded and otherwise worked with simple sources of heat, it is 
used for making glass tubes and laboratory apparatus. On the 
large scale it is employed as window-glass and plate-glass, and 
is then known as crown glass. Its specific gravity varies from 
to 2'G, and its refractive index is about 1*530 for the D line. 

II. Potash-lime glass, or Bohemian glass, possesses a high 
fusiqg point and requires a high temjrcrature to work it; it is 
less acted upon by solvents than the other kinds of glass. The 
above properties fit it especially for the manufacture of chemical 
apparatus, and in particular for combustion tubes. 

III. Common or {wtlte glass is distinguished by its yellow, 
brown, or green colour, due to the iron and other impurities 
present in the cheap raw materials used, such as common 
coloured sand, basalt, wood ashes, the residual alkaline and lbne- 
salts from alkali works, gas works, and soap works, conn non 
salt, salt-cake, day and rocks containing felspar. The iron 
silicate being comparatively easily fusible allows of the diminu¬ 
tion of the more costly alkali silicates. This glass is more 
difficultly fusible than soda-lime glass, and is also more readily 
attacked by acids, A soda-lime-alumina glass is much used for 
beer, wine and spirit bottles, as it is mechanically strong ami 
relatively insoluble. 

IV. Potash-lead glass , Flint glass, Crystal or Sir ass is distin¬ 
guished by being very fusible and easily worked, although the 
heating must bo done in an atmosphere free from reducing 
gases, as these reduce the lead silicate to metallic lead, thus 
making the glass opaque and black. The glass lias a higher 
specific gravity, viz., 3*0-3'8, brighter lustre, ^nd greater refrac¬ 
tive power, viz., 1*70-1*78 for the D line, than any of the pre¬ 
ceding kinds of glass. Crystal contains an extra proportion 
of lead and is used for optical purposes, whilst strass contains a 
still larger proportion; these aro distinguished by high refrac¬ 
tive indices and great lustre. Lead, glass is more easily 
attacked by aqueous solutions than the preceding kinds, and 
is therefore not suitable for chemical apparatus, although it 
is sufficiently resistant far the manufacture of many articles in 
common use, especially table glass. 
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Special glass of unusual composition .—Besides potash-soda - 
lime-load glass, many kinds of glass arc made in which 
magnesium, zinc, barium, antimony, arsenic, aluminium, 
lithium, didynuum, thalliunij iron, and manganese oxides replace 
partially or even completely the first-named oxides, and in which 
the silica is partially replaced by boric and phosphoric oxides. 
Boro-silicate glass containing zinc and barium oxides is remark¬ 
ably resistant to the action of water and is known as Jena 
glass* Another boro-silicate glass is used for high temperature 
thermometers* Many different glasses are used for optical 
purposes, their mean refractive index varying from 1*4!) for 
a boro-silicate lime glass to 1-05 for a lead-barium silicate glass, 
their dispersion 0-J ? 1 varying from 0-007 to 0-020, rhosphate- 
silicatc glass containing alkali, alumina, and baryta is used 
for microscope objectives, and a remarkable glass consisting of 
a boro-silicate of barium, zinc, and aluminium, and entirely 
free from alkalis, is used for photographic objectives. Other 
kinds of glass particularly transparent to the ultra-violet rays are 
used for astronomical objectives, and special electric glow lamps* 
On the other band a dark green glass containing ferrous oxide 
is quite oj>aquc to radiant heat. Glasses of particular shades of 
red, green, and blue-violet are used in colour photography, and 
glass of other shades Is employed for isochromatic monotone 
photographs and for photographing microscopic objects after 
the use of particular stains. Lastly, glass of pure fused silica 
must be mentioned, articles of which are now manufactured on 
a considerable scale and are found very valuable in the labora¬ 
tory and in technology, e*g< f in the concentration of sulphuric 
acid. (See Yol. I., p. 927). 

264 Thermal Expansion of Glass *—The necessity for annealing 
glass and the mode of preparation of toughened glass alike depend 
on the thermal expansion of the glass. A very interesting case 
of a glass nearly fyee from thermal ^expansion is found in quartz 
glass obtained by fusing pure quartz in the oxy-hydrogen llamc 
or electric furnace, and drawing, welding, and blowing the 
vitreous melt into the required forms. Such quartz glass vessels 
may be dropped white hot into cold water without cracking, 
i.e. f will withstand a sudden temperature change of over 1000 °, 
Tho coefficient of expansion of quartz glass per 1 ° C. is 
0-00000052, whilst that of ordinary soft soda-glass is 0 , 000021S 
to O'000027. Jena or - resistance glass, extensively used for 
making glass laboratory vessels, will withstand temperature 
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Blocks of 190° C,, while Bohemian glass, having a higher thermal 
c^nansiou, will barely stand shocks of 95° C. The thermal 
expansion of a glass depends upon its chemical composition and 
may be calculated from the percentage composition by multiply¬ 
ing each percentage by the following factors and summing the 
products; 1 the factors are : 


^A . 

0-000,000,003 

so,- . 

027 

ZnO. 

0GG 

PA . 

066 

BaO. 

100 

PbO. 

100 

CaO. 

166 

KjO. 

283 

Na 2 <). 

333 


An example of a special glass with a very low expansion 
coefficient, viz., 0-0000045, is the particular glass used for 
incandescent gas lamps. 

Fot the manufacture oE thermometers it is of great importance 
that the glass shall regain its original volume as rapidly as 
possible after it has undergone a change of temperature. Special 
glass for tins purpose is now made under the name of Jena 
normal-glass which has the following composition : 

]i t O a SEO, NcijO ZnO CaO AIjOj Mn a O a Total 

2 0 07-3 140 70 7-0 25 02 1000 

After being heated to 100° thermometers of this glass only 
show a depression of the zero of 006°, whilst ordinary thermo¬ 
meters show depressions of from 0-4 to L0°* B 

A further improvement is effected by enclosing within the 
thermometer bulb a small rod of another kind of glass having 
the same coefficient of expansion, but a much larger thermal 
^after-effect, when the depression of the zero is corrected. 3 The 
importance of mercurial thermometers reading reliably at high 
temperatures haa led to the introduction of instruments filled 
above the mercury with nitrogen, and the pressure exerted by 
this on the bulb has necessitated the use of glass of very high 
melting point. By careful attention to the composition of 
such glasses, *the range of thermometers has been gradually 
extended from 360° up to 450°, 550°, and even 575°. 

1 Soe Hovestadt, t/euaer Glut (Gustav Fischer* Jena, 1900). 

* hit. InHrummtenkwvie, 1883, 3, 377; 1891, 11, 330; 1092,1ft 402. 
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The Manufacture of Glass, 

a6s The materials employed for the manufacture of ifho glass 
are first fritted together in melting pots. These pota require 
great erne in their preparation and are made of the most refrac¬ 
tory kind of fire'clay, such as that found at Stourbridge, When 



i'ju, 11(1. Fra. 1+7, 


charcoal or gas is used as fuel the pots are open (Fig. HO); when, 
however, coal is employed, and especially in flint-glass making, 
the pots arc hooded or covered at the top, having a mouth in 



Fig. 14H. 


front like a muffle as seen in Fig. 147. The melting-furnace is 
built of sandstone, or of moulded blocks of special fire-clay. 
The construction of the oldest form of glass-furnace, as used 
in the time of Agricoin, is shown in Fig. 148. It is hemi¬ 
spherical and is heated by ft wood fire placed iu the lowest opening, 
VOL. ii. (i.) h 








* a 

at the base, the centre of the area being used for the melting- 
furaacCj capable of holding from 5 to 10 glass-pots or crucibles 
for melting the materials. The wood used in early times as fuel 
was gradually replaced by coal, and this change necessitated 
an alteration in the form of the furnace. In order to insure 
complete combustion, and to bring about a sufficiently high 
temperature when the fuel used is coal, the arrangement shown 
in Fig. 150 is made use of, the whole of the furnace being enclosed 
in a conical chimney. 
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Figp. 1B1 and 153 show the construction of a modern English 
fl^t-glass* furnace in plan and in vertical section. Ten largo 
gloss-pd^s are placed round the walls oE the furnace, with their 
months towards the outside, opposite corresponding holes in 
the eternal wall of the furnace, so that the molten glass can 
be readily withdrawn. A small pot is placed above the firing* 
hole (d). The grate for the coal fire is situated in the centre of 
the furnace &qd the flames striking on the arch or crown (e) (Fig. 
152) play round each pot and find their way through the flues 
(r) in the pillars into the common chimney. 



I’m. l. r rt. 


Amongst modern glass-furnaces that invented by Siemens is 
the most successful. Fig. 153 shows the original Siemens gas 
generator, whiebis situated at some distance from the melting- 
furnace. In this the coalfalj^ down through fjie opening (g) on to 
■the inclined plane (bb), whence it passes on to the bars (cc) of the 
furnace. Here an incomplete combustion takes place and the coal 
lying above the grate undergoes dPy distillation; the gases pass 
through the flues (c) (d) and (e), and are led into the melting- 
furnace, the construction of which ia seen in Fig. 154. Here 
the gas passes at first through the flue (o') to the regenerator (o')/ 
where it is heated, and thence passes by the flues {£' r') into 
the furnace, wliiist the air necessary for the combustion of the 
gas is allowed to enter through the air passages; the products 
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of combustion pass from the furnace b y a flue not shown, but 
placed behind (f') and thence by the flue (e') to the second 
regenerator (cT) and so to the flue (c') and to the chimney Atter 



about twenty minutes the regenerator (o') has cooled, while 
the regenerator (d') has been heated to a fairly high temperature, 
and by now altering the position of largo valves in the several 
flues, the direction of the gas is reversed, so that it is heated on 
its way to the furnace by the regenerator (d'), while the waste 
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gases from the furnace impart a portion of theiT heat' to the 
regenerates (d'). Whilst the coastruction of glass furnaces is 
generally on the above lines, all common types of gas-producers 
are now employed in conjunction with them. 

Fig. 155 shows a vertical cross section, Fig. 156 a horizontal 



* llrciiu. ID j t I a 3 Mc(rff 

. 1 ^. : 

Tin. 155. 

tw 

aection, and Fig* 157 a vertical longitudinal section of an im¬ 
proved form of a Siemens glass-melting furnace. This furnace 
resembles the one last described, m having the regenerative 
arrangement for recovering the waste heat && shown at (o'd J ) 
Fig. 154, but is remarkable for an improved method of construc¬ 
tion and mode of working, the glass being placed in tanks instead 
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of in pots. In the older forma of glass-furnace the materials aie 
first charged into the glass-pots, then fritted and melted dawn 





and worked out completely, after which the pots are re-charged 
and the process repeated. Hence a considerable loss of time and 


Fitj. 156, 
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waste of fuel take place though the intermittent nature 4 of the 
work, Siemens’ improvement has for its object the Tendering 
of Ae ftocess of glass-making a continuous and more uniform 
one, It consists of an arrangement of tanks (a), (n) t fc), Fig. 157, 
of which (a) servos to receive the raw materials; in this tank 
they are fritted together and afterwards fused. From (a) the 
liquid ** metai ” flows into (b), the clarifying compartment, whence 
it passes intone), the working compartment, from which it 
can be withdrawn by the workmen in the usual manner through 
the doors {d, D). The compartment (a) is fed with raw materials 
through the charge-aperture (e) at the back of the furnace. 
This epmpartment (a) is separated from the tank (n) by a division 
wall (f), Fig, 156, in which a aeries of passages is formed, one ■ 
of which is seen at (a a), Fig. 157. Through theso passages the 
melted glass flows, and from (b) it passes to the tank (c) through 
the passages (b) in the division wall (g). The sides and bottom 
of the tank are honeycombed with air-passages (d d d), through 
which cold air is caused to circulate by the draught produced in 
the chimney (h), and thus the tank walls are maintained in a cool 
condition so as to enable them better to withstand any injurious 
action of the melted glass. The gas-ports are shown at {k k), 
and the heated air issues from corresponding openings passing 
in diverse directions over the upper edges of the wall, By this 
means an effectual intermixture of the combustible gas and the 
heated air is produced, and the air is prevented from coming into 
immediate contact with the surface of the melted glass in the 
tanks. By arranging the gas- and air-ports along the sides of 
the tanks, the temperature in the different parts of the furnace 
can be regulated according to the various stages of the prejiaratinn 
of the glass in the several com partments. 

The materials required for the formation of the glass are, if 
possible, always mixed with broken glass of the same kind, 
technically termed “ cullett,” for the purpose of increasing the 
fusibility of the mass. The materials, however, arc not placed 
in the pots until these are heated up to a high temperature. 
The furnace is kept very hot until thfe first portion of the material 
added has been fused, and then a second portion is introduced. 
When all the solid matter is dissolved, the glass is still full of 
small bubbles of gas, and is of a spongy nature and not yet in a 
fit state for working. Moreover, the surface of the melted mass is 
covered by a layer of salts chiefly consisting of chlorides and sul¬ 
phates^! potassium and sodium which have escaped perfect 
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nitrification; this is termed glass-gall or sarafoW. Formerly, 
wjten impure materials were more generally employed than is 
now th^casc, large quantities of this scum were formed. Now, 
however, its formation is avoided by the use of purer materials 
and by the addition of charcoal if salt-cake is employed, care 
being taken not to add an excess, as otherwise the glass assumes 
a yedow colour. The last process in glass* making is termed the 
*' fining,* 1 ’ and consists in the removal by subsidence of the 
heavier non-vftrified particles, and the escape of the bubbles of 
gas to the surface. For this purpose the glass must be brought 
into as liquid a state as possible, and consequently at this stage 
of thg operation the temperature is raised to the highest point. 
When all the gaa-bubbles and the glass-gall have disappeared, 
the temperature of the furnace is allowed to fall slowly, the 
object being to reduce the fluidity of the gloss to the point at 
which it becomes viscid and in a workable condition. Glass is 
worked either by the skill of the glass-blower, for the production 
of the ordinary hollow- or blown-glass articles, or by casting in 
presses, or, lastly, by pouring the £ ' metal t} out on to iron tables 
and rolling it into plates. The tools described by Blancourt in 
liis work Qn the Art of Glass t printed in London in 1690, &Te almost 
the same as those now in use. 

It should be mentioned that oil firing is now being used to some 
extent, a mixture of air and oil being sprayed into the furnace. 

Annealing ,—All articles made of glass require to be very 
slowly and homogeneously cooled, for those portions of the 
glass which are on the outside solidify first, and leave the interior 
portions still warm, and these, unable to contract on cooling, are 
left in a state of tension; hence glass which has been quickly 
cooled cracks and falls to pieces with the slightest disturbance, 
such as is caused by a very slight scratch. All glass therefore 
requires to go thjough the annealing process. This consists in 
submitting the glass articles to a very slow cooling. The con¬ 
struction of an old type annealing oven is shown in Fig. 158; 
in moat modem glass-houses continuous annealing furnaces, or 
“lehrs,” are employedjconsistingof Jong brick chambers heated 
to about 550° C, at one end and about 200-300° C, at the other, 
with an even temperature gradient along the chamber. The 
glass to be annealed is fed in at the hotter end, usually on iron 
trays or carriages, and travels slowly during a period of several 
hours to the cooler end, whence it Js removed sufficiently 
annealed to stand natural cooling to the ordinary temperature. 
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The fact of the brittleness of glass when suddenly cooled i3 well 
seen In the so-called Rupert's Drops (Fig, 159)* obtained by allow¬ 
ing a little melted glass to fall drop by drop into cold wafer, 'By 
merely breaking off the thin point the whole moss is converted 
with a slight detonation into a fine powder. Similarly an ordi¬ 
nary thick tumbler made of unannealed glass flies to pieces when 
the slightest scratch is made on the interior surface* as when a 
small piece of flint is allowed to fall into the glas*. 



]'io> 


Toughened Glass is a particular kind of strained and partly 
annealed glass* discovered by lie la Ihstic. The glass articles, 
heated almost to redness, are suddenly immersed in oil heated 
to 300°, and are then allowed to cool gradually, or sheets of 
glass arc allowed to cool between plates of suitably heated 
metal. The glass thus prepared is able lo withstand sudden 



I’m. 150. 


changes of tempcr&ture better tharf the imtoughened glass; it is 
also not readily broken when dropped, but when by increasing 
the severity of the blow it ^ broken it falls into fine splinters. 
Although a crack may occur in the vessel of toughened glass 
without the whole mass breaking up, yet it cannot be cut with a 
diamond, and the plates have accordingly to be made of the size 
ultimately required. 1 

Laboratory Glass TFcvKwj,—The methods of constructing spe¬ 
cial pieces of apparatus, though they cannot be here described, 
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ate &f considerable importance to the research chenfipt, and 
to^those engaged in the examination of any gaseous products; 
asstatanfe in acquiring this art may be obtained from special 
manuals on the subject . 1 

266 Decomposition of Glass ,—It is of especial importance for 
the chemist that his glass vessels should satisfactorily withstand 
the action of chemical reagents. Bernard Palisay, Lavoisier, and 
Scheele were well aware of the solvent action of water upon 
gloss, and thej explained this by the solution of the alkaline sllb 
cates, whilst the insoluble silica or lime silicate floated about in 
the liquid. In his celebrated researches on the atomic weights 
of the elements, Stas 1 describes a scries of preliminary experi¬ 
ments made for the purpose of ascertaining the kind of glass 
which is least subject to such deterioration. He found that 
glass containing lead or alumina uras readily acted upon by 
acids, whilst potash-lime glass withstood this action best, and 
he prepared a glass of the following composition, which was 
sufficiently capable of resisting solvents and at the same time 
fusible enough to enable it to be worked into the various forms 
of chemical apparatus: 

NO, KjO Ka s O CelO 

77 0 7*7 5-0 10-3^100. 

Emmerling 3 found the solvent action of boiling solutions on 
glass vessels to be within certain limits proportional to the 
time during which the action takes place, and naturally it is 
also proportional to the surface exposed to the action of the 
liquid. Dilute alkalis attack glass very much more rapidly than 
neutral or acid solutions, and henco it follows that in order to 
diminish the errors which occur in quantitative analysis from 
the solvent action of reagents upon glass, the long continued 
contact of alkaline liquids must especially be avoided, any such 
liquid being acidified befoie evaporation; it is also advisable to 
avoid the use of new glass vessels, which are attacked much more 
lapidly than old ones. It appears that the most resistant glasses 
have approximately the molecular composition 8 *G SiO a : 1 CaO : 
1*2 (Na 2 ,Kj)0, the relative proportion of soda to potash making 
little difference . 4 

1 1'he Metlt&b of Glass BtuH'ing, Sbcnalone, 18SG; Glass-Bio H i and 

Bolim, 1898. 

1 A T oKtwlic? cfc. t J/em. Aekd. 3ft, 219. 

> An*ahn; L8G0, lftO, 257, 

* Weber and Sauer. Bcr. f 1802, £5, 70; Myliun ami Forster, fliirf., 1889, 
22, 100£; 1890, 25, 07, 
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The dumber of milligrams of glass destroyed per hour on an 
exposed surface of one square decimetre by various fcolutionsns 
given approximately by the following figures, the glass bdtng such 
as is used for making flasks, Leakers, etc., and known as (1) 
Bohemian glass, (2) Jena glass. Water at 20°, (1) 00040, 
(2) 0*0002; water at 80 a , (1) 0'50, (2) 0*02; sulphuric acid 5 per 
cent, at 100°, 1/7, (2) 0 0; sodium carbonate 10 per cent, at 100°, 

(1) 20-0, (2} 8-0; sodium hydroxide 8 per cent, at 100°, (1) 15 a Q, 

(2) 17U 

Ulass is slowly attacked by the moisture and the carbon di¬ 
oxide contained in the air, so that the surface gradually becomes 
spotted with minute crystals of sodium carbonate or with iminuto 
drops of potassium carbonate solution, and this action is acceler¬ 
ated in hot saturated air* Badly prepared window glass, especially 
that rich in alkalis, becomes opaque in the course of time. This 
is due to a similar decomposition of the surface, so that the 
carbonates of the alkalis being washed away, an iridescent 
coating consisting of a thin film of calcium silicate remains* 
This iridescence is especially well seen in antique glass which has 
been buried in the earth for a considerable length of time, A 
similar iridescent surface is now produced artificially by heating 
ordinary glass under pressure in contact with hydrochloric acid. 
Boro-silicate glasses, and especially those containing zinc and 
barium, are particularly permanent on exposure to the air. The 
decomposition of the surface of glass is often not to be seen until 
the glass is heated, when the surface dehydrates and cracks. 

Devitrification of Gias$. R&aujnur's Pvrafciin.—hi 1739, 
Kcaumur observed that if a piece of glass were surrounded by 
sand or gyiisum, aud heated strongly for a considerable length 
of time, it was converted into a porcelain-like moss, to which he 
gave the name of porc6laine far devitrification. According to 
the experiments of Pdlouze, Bcnrath, 1 and E$tolba, a the porce¬ 
lain-like glass possesses the sa*ne composition as ordinary 
transparent glass* Devitrification results from the graddal 
precipitation or crystallisation of certain ingredient* of the 
vitreous solution, and the liability to devitrify depends on the 
composition of the glass* 

1 Die Glmtfttbrikalim, 1375, 18, 

1 J, pf. €Um. t 1803,90,405; 1304, 93* ]J6, 
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267 Milk-glass.—The ordinary opalescent or milk-glass is 
cither soda-glass or flint-glass which lias been rendered opaque 
. by the addition of an insoluble powder, such as bone-phosphate 
or mineral-phosphate, 

Enamd- Another opaque variety of glass is known under 
fho name of enamel. This name originally signified lead-glass 
rendered white by oxide of tin, but oxide of antimony and 
sulphate of barium are now also employed. Enamel is used for 
covering the surface, or for " enamelling ” iron vessels used for 
oookhig and for chemical manufacturing purposes. Enamels 
may be coloured by any of the materials next described for 
colouring glass, such coloured enamels being used for making 
urnaments by fluxing them on to plates or articles of gold or 
copper, to which they readily adhero* 

Ruby Glass. —The older chemists were acquainted with the 
fact that glass could be coloured a ruby-red tint by means of 
various gold compounds* Thus Neri describes a method of 
preparing Tuby glass by adding to the glass-maker’s materials 
the residue from the evaporation of a solution of gold in aqua 
regia. General attention, however, was drawn to this subject 
in the 17th century, after the discovery of the purple of Cassius, 
obtained as a dark-red powder by mixing the chlorides of gold 
and tin (p. 524)* Amongst other chemists, Kunkel occupied 
himself with the preparation of this gpld pigment, and obtained 
from the Elector Frederic William the sum of 1,600 ducats for 
Jus experiments. 

In his Ars Vitriaria Ezperimentalis he says: “ There was a 
certain Doctor medidnaCt by name Cassius, who discovered the 
prveipitatio Solis him Jove: to this perhaps Glauber may have 
given occasion, but I leave this undecided* The aforesaid 
Doctor Cassius endeavoured to bring it into glass, but when he 
tried to form a glass with it, or when he took it out of the fire 
it was as colourless as crystal, and lie could not bring any per¬ 
manent red out of it. He may, however, have observed, being 
a man curious about these things, amongst the glass-blowers that 
when they softened glass in the, flame of the lamp the colour 
underwent a change. Thus he came to try the same plan with 
gold glass, and obtained a splendid ruby colour. When I learnt 
this, I 4et to work at once, and I know best what trouble I had 
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to hit the proper composition, and to find out how to get it 
always red/’ ? 

The secret which is involved in the above words is explained 
in the Laboraionum Chymieum, which appeared after his death ; 

This ruby glass possesses the property that when the glass is 
melted with the Q (gold) it conics out of the fire as clear as 
crystal, and in order to become red must be heated again in a 
mild fire.” 

On the addition of purple of Cassius, or of gold chloride, to 
a melt of glass, the latter remains perfectly colourless when 
quickly cooled; but wlien reheated to the point at which it 
becomes soft, the whole mass attains a Tuby-red colour. Tty the 
addition of tin or silver compounds, a variety of tints between a 
rose-rod colour and a red-purple colour can be obtained. It is 
probable that the colour is due to metallic gold in so finely 
divided a state that the substance only allows red light to pass 
through it: indeed, the presence of fine particles of gold in 
ruby glass has been detected by the ultramicroscope. 1 The 
amount of gold contained In ruby glass is very small, amounting 
to from 005 to 0-00 per cent. 

Cuprous oxide also colours' glass a fine and intense red, but 
inasmuch as this compound readily undergoes oxidation and as 
cupric oxide imparts to glass a light green colour, a reducing agent 
such as iron scale is added to the materials. Oxidation is also 
prevented by poling the molten mass with pieces of fresh wood. 
The glass on cooling appears of a light green colour, but becomes 
red on re-heating t The preparation of this glass was also under¬ 
stood in early times. Klapioth found both copper and iron 
in a sample of old Roman glass, and in the beginning of the 17th 
century, Neri described a method of calcining copper in order 
to colour glass, and stated that iron filings, iron scale, or other 
reducing agents must be added in order that the colour might 
come out a bright red. Kunkel also employed himself with 
the preparation of this glass, but in later times the art was lost; 
and it was not until the year 1828 that Engelhardt examined 
the question and obtained apprize which the Berlin Polytechnic 
Society had offered for the discovery, since which time the 
method has been generally practised. Cuprous oxide possesses 
a very strong colouring power, ^nd for this rcasqn copper-ruby 
is generally flashed on to colourless glass, as otherwise the 

1 Zsigmondy, Zeit. phytikal. Ohan., 1900* 66, OB; »a also Garnett, Proc, 
Roy. S^ t 1906, 78, [4], 370, 
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colour would bo altogether too intense. The glass-blower brings 
the requisite quantity of colourless glass on to his blowpipe, 
and dip] this into the molten coloured glass so as to cover the 
former with a thin film, and the compound glass is then blown 
and shaped in the usual way. By examining the cut edge of a 
piece of flashed copper ruby glass the thin layer of coloured glass 
Testing on a very much thicker layer of colourless glass is dis¬ 
tinctly visible. By grinding or etching through the flashed colour 
highly decorative effects may be obtained; this art of dashing 
and grinding was known to the ancients, as is shown by the 
celebrated Portland Vase made of black glass flashed over with a 
milk-white glass* 

Jferric oxide (colcotbar) also imparts a red colour to glass, but 
the tint is less brilliant than either of the two just described. 

Ydfow Glass is prepared by the addition of potassium anti- 
luonate or of antimony-glass (a fused and imperfectly oxidised 
sulphide of antimony); other yellow colours are obtained by the 
use of silver chloride and silver borate. Organic bodies also 
impart a yellow tint to glass. This must have been observed by 
Thomas Aquinas, who describes a mode of preparation of arti¬ 
ficial topaz by placing a piece of aloe-wood over the vessel in 
which the glass is melted. It was formerly believed that this 
brown colour was due to carbon. Splitgerbe has, however, 
shown that it is caused by the presence of the sulphides of the 
alkali metals obtained by reduction from the sulphates contained 
in the material used for glass-making* 

Green Glass is obtained by the addition of cupric oxide, as was 
known to the ancients, the above substance being found in 
antique glass. According to Seneca, Democritus of Abdera 
was acquainted with a method for prcducing the emerald arti¬ 
ficially, and Theophrastus, about 300 B.c., described ft mode 
of colouring glast green by means of copper. Other green tints 
are obtained by the addition of oxide of chromium and ferrous 
oxide, the latter giving a dull bottle-green colour. 

Blue Glow—Cobalt oxide colours glass a fine blue, and this 
oxide has been used from early times for this purpose. 

Violet Glass .—The violet colour of glass is obtained by the 
addition of black oxide of manganese and nitre* 

Black Glass .—A fine black opaque glass is obtained by the 
addition of eesquioxide of iridium to colourless glass, and a 
common black glass is prepared by adding large quantities of ferric 
oxide/with which copper oxide or cobalt oxide is frequently mixed. 
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Paste ^—The property of glass to attain a variety of tints by 
the addition of various metallic oxides is made use of for the 
production of imitation gems or paste, and this art las now 
attained such perfection tliat it is difficult even for an adept 
to ascertain upon more inspection of a stone whether it is genuine 
or only an imitation. Stmss is employed for the basis of paste, 
because of its high refractive power and bright lustre. Accord¬ 
ing to Donault-Wieland topaz is formed by adding to 1,000 
parts of strops, 40 parts of antimony-glass and 1 part of purple 
of Cassius, Ruby is obtained from the ingredients of the topaz 
mixture by fusing 1 part of this with 8 parte of strass and allowing 
the fused mass to remain at the temperature of the fujrnee 
for thirty hours. Emerald is prepared by fusing 1,0IK) parts 
oF stress, 8 parte of cupric oxide, and 0-25 part of chromium 
oxide, Sa}*pftire can be made hy the addition of 15 parts of 
cobalt oxide to 1,000 of strass; amethyst requires the addition 
of 8 parts of manganese dioxide, 5 of cobalt oxide, and 2 of 
purple of Cassius; whereas beryl or ttym-marinc is prepared by 
adding 7 of antimony-glass and 0*4 of cobalt oxide to the 1,000 
of stress, and Syrian garnet or carbuncle requires 500 o( antimony - 
glass arid 4 i>arte eaeh of manganese dioxide and purple of 
( Wins to the frame quantity of stress. The.se special tints can, 
however, be readily varied at pleasure. 

Avanturine Ghiss has received its name from a rare form 
of quartz which occurs in Spain and the Altai, containing spangles 
of mica or other mineral Avanturine glass ia more beautiful 
than the natural mineral, and the method of its manufacture 
is said to have been discovered hy chance in the 13th century 
by liriuni in Venice. The artificial avanturine was largely 
employed lor the preparation of omamelite and especially for 
Venetian mosaic work. The details of its preparation w'ero long 
kept secret, and the process was only carded out hy a few of 
the highest Venetian families. In the year 1847 l’ettenkofer 1 
investigated the preparation of the antique luematiue, an opaquu 
red glass, and in the preparation of this material he obtained by 
accident avanturine glass. Many not wholly successful attempts 
have been made to determine the exact conditions under which 
the avanturine is thus formed. Avanturine glass is a white 
soda-lime glass, containing an excess of alkali, coloured red by 
cuprous oxide and containing an enormous number of minute 
spangles o£ metallic c<$per, probably produced by the partial 

1 Mntf- PotifL Jonm,, 1S47, 145, 123, 

VOL. II. (I.) R R 
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decomposition of cuprous silicate. 1 According to Ilautefcuille, 
a,grcen cupric glass is first prepared; to this iron filings are 
gradual)? added until it becomes red and opaque; haunatine 
glass is thus formed, which is then well covered with ashes, 
and allowed gradually to cool, when the artificial avanturine 
glass is formed. 

Matt firffl-M.—The etching of glass with hydrofluoric acid 
was known in the 17th century, hut it is only recently that this 
process has befen employed for the decoration of glass, and now 
etched glass is much used in place of the more expensive cut- 
glass, Gaseous hydrofluoric acid as well as many soluble 
fluorines produce a dull or matt surface on glass possessing also 
a considerable degree of opacity, but liquid hydrofluoric acid 
produces, according to the concentration of the acid, a more or 
less transparent matt-surface. According to Tessie dc Mot hay 
and Marechal, the best mode of obtaining opaque-etching by 
means of hydrofluoric acid is to employ a bath made of 1,01H) 
parts of water, 2o0 parts of crystallised double fluoride of hydrogen 
and potassium, 250 parts of commercial hydrochloric aeid, 
and HO parts of potassium sulphate. This last salt renders 
the fluorides of calcium and lead which may be formed less 
soluble, whereby they are sepamted out in the crystalline form 
on the portions of the glass which have been etched and thus 
tend to render the surface more opaque. 

The matt-surface Is now usually produced on glass by exposing 
it to a sand blast, the parts which are to remain smooth being 
protected by paper. Reagent bottles may readily be indelibly 
labelled in this manner. The matt-surface on whole sheets of 
glass is obtained by grinding with sand* 

Quartz Olass and Fused Silica Ware.—The fact that quartz can 
be easily fused in the electric furnace and worked up into articles 
for chemical use ;s referred to in Vol, L, p. 92ti, Such articles 
arc now manufactured both in this country and abroad, white 
sand or selected quartz being fused, and made into tubes, rods, 
muffles, flasks, etc,, the value of which for chemical research 
can hardly be overestimated* * 


Detection ani> Estimation of Calcium. 
a68 The .fact that certain compounds of calcium impart a red 
colour to the flame of the spirit-lamp Vas find observed by 
11 1 Augrr, Cwnpt , rwid., 1007* 14A 422. 
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Ribbeqteop in 1796. The spectrum of a non-luminous gas 
flame tinted by calcium chloride exhibits a number of lines, of 
which the green line Ca/J is the most characteristic, the orange 
line Can being also very prominent (see Fig. 21, p. IG1). This 
spectrum is mainly due to the chloride and oxide and not to 
the vapour of the metal itself, and is also yielded by calcium 
compounds which do not volatilise in the flame, when they are 
moistened with hydrochloric acid and placed on a platinum wire 
in the hottest portion of the flame. Certain silicates containing 
calcium winch arc not decomposed by hydrochloric acid must be 
first heated with ammonium fluoride, the residue then decom¬ 
posed by sulphuric acid, and treated as above. By means of 
the spectroscope as small a quantity as 0*00006 of a nigrm. of 
calcium chloride or similar salt may he detected. At the tem¬ 
perature of the electric arc the calcium compounds show the 
spectrum of metallic calcium, consisting of a number of fine 
bl ight lines. 

(-alcium may be detected in presence of relatively large amounts 
of strontium and barium by the addition of a solution of barium 
fluoride which precipitates the calcium as fluoride.* 

(Jalcium may be separated from the alkali metals by the 
addition of a solution of ammonium carbonate, calcium car¬ 
bonate being precipitated. As has been stated, this hitter salt 
is not altogether insoluble in water, and it is, therefore, prefer¬ 
able to precipitate the lime as calcium oxalate by the addition 
of ammonium oxalate in neutral or ammoniacal solution; this 
salt is slightly soluble in water (0*0068 gram per litre at 25°), but 
much less soluble in dilute ammonium oxalate solution, which 
is therefore used instead of water for washing the precipitate. 
This reaction is usually employed for the estimation of calcium; 
the w T ashcd and dried preeixiitate, which Las the composition 
is either gently ignited, by which means it is 
converted into the carbonate; or it is strongly ignited, when 
the carbonate is converted into caustic lime. The amount of 
oxalate may also be ascertained volumetrically by treating 
the precipitate with dilute sulphuric acid and titrating with 
potassium permanganate* Calcium is also occasionally estimated 
as the sulphate* The precipitation by sulphuric acid must, 
however, be made in presence of alcohol, and the precipitate 
must also be washed with the sSimc liquid. 

The Atomic Weight if calcium was first accurately determined 

1 Karauglfujuw, Zeit. n wjL Chftn» HJJ7, £6, ISIS- 
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by Eitimann and Marchand, 1 by the ignition of calc-spar $nd of 
precipitated calcium carbonate. From their experiments it 
appears tjsat the atomic weight of calcium is 39-68, 39*70, 39*73, 
or iv& a moan of the three numbers 39-7 (pp* 10, 11). Ikup 3 
obtained the number 39 + G7 as the result of the analysis of organic 
lime salts. IT in rich sen/ by the careful ignition of calc-spar, 
has obtained the number 4014 (0—16), and Richards/ by 
the analysis of the chloride, found 40-13* The most probable 
value is now (IE22) taken as 10*07. 


STRONTIUM. Sr = 87 - 63 . At.No. 38 . 

* 

269 The name of this dement is derived from that of Strontlan, 
a village in Argyllshire, in which a peculiar mineral, strontium 
rnrbmmte or strontianite, was originally found. At first this 
mineral Was mistaken for barium carbonate, but in the year 
1790 Crawford suggested that it contained a peculiar earth, 
founding his opinion upon experiments which had been made 
on the mineral by Cruikshank. This was confirmed in 1792 
by Hope/ and independently by Klaproth/ a year afterwards. 
Sir Humphry Davy in 1807 first obtained the metal strontium. 

Strontium occurs chiefly as the sulphate or cflmline t SrSOj, 
and as the carbonate or strontmnile t HrOO a . Many specimens 
of aragonite and of calc-spar contain small quantities of stron¬ 
tium carbonate; and the same may be said of many kinds of 
limestone, marble, chalk, and other rocks/ and also many iron 
ores and other minerals/ although the strontium is generally 
present only in very small traces. Bari/to-cdastmc is a mineral 
which contains the sulphates of barium and strontium, and the 
latter compound occurs also in small quantities in different 
varieties of heavy-spar. Htront-iuru occurs as a silicate in 
bremtmU\ 1 f 1 (lia,^Sr,(.la)Al jt Si 6 0 18J 3H a 0. Small quantities of 
the chloride and sulphate of strontium occur in solution in 
many brine-springs as well as in different minerals waters. It 
is also present in chalk waters, such aa that of the London 
busin, and lias been found in plants, -being in some cases derived 

1 .fnHAfcfl* 1844, 52, 210; 1345, 66, 219. 1 ibid., 1844, 52, 212. 

* Zp it. fihfjtikd. Vhcto. t 1001,39, 311; 1002,40, 740, 

1 J, Amcr. Fhem. Hoc, t 1B02, 24, u7+. 

1 Account cf a mineral from Struntianj Trans. Jtotf. Son, Edt-nb. t 1792, 4, 3. 

* Orclt. Ann $ 1703, 2; 139, and 1794, 1, W. 

1 if i tic brand, J, Amer. CAent, &qc., 1891, 18, 81. * 

5 Harley anti Homage, Joum. Cfom, Hoc,, 1807, 71, G33, 547. 
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from *the calcareous fertilisers which have been applied to the 
soil. Strontium has also been, found in sea-water in the indies 
of Fonts ve&icidostos and in the spicules of certain radio!aria 
{Biitsehli). 

Preparation of Metallic Strontium .— Davy obtained the metal 
strontium by the electrolysis of either the moistened hydroxide 
or the chloride. It was afterwards prepared by liunsen and 
Matthiessen, 1 who electrolysed a fused mixture of strontium 
chloride and ammonium chloride, using a thin iron wire as 
cathode, and obtained the metal in pieces weighing half a gram 
or less. The metal prepared by them was yellow and probably 
contained nitride. It lias been obtained in a pure condition by 
Hoteliers and Stockem by the application of the method which 
they had employed successfully for the preparation of calcium 
(P- SIT). 

It has also been prepared indirectly from strontium amalgam 
but the metal obtained by simply heating the amalgam docs 
not appear to be pure* Strontium amalgam can lie obtained by 
heating a saturated solution of strontium chloride to 90° with 
20 per cent, sodium amalgam, 2 but is more conveniently pre¬ 
pared by electrolysing a solution of strontium chloride with a 
mercury cathode, washing the product with water, pressing 
between folds of filter paper and then heating to I GIT. 3 

In order to prepare pure strontium, the amalgam containing 
H per cent, of strontium is heated m vacuo to 700 l> , and then to 
about 1000° in hydrogen. The mercury is thus completely 
removed and a compact mass of the hydride obtained. This is 
then healed in smalt quantities in vacuo in an iron tube con¬ 
tained in a porcelain tube. The hydride decomposes, and the 
strontium volatilises and is condensed on a polisher] hollow steel 
tube, cooled by a stream of water. The metal thus obtained 
contains 93'6 - 99 per cent, of strontium, and may be obtained 
still less impure? (99"4 per cent. Sr) by rcdistillation iti vacuo* 
(flascock lias prepared it # from the fused chloride, 5 and it may be 
obtained in quantity by a method s analogous to that employed 
for the manufacture of calcium, using a bath of 15 per cent, 

1 Jtmrn. Chtm. jSm.* ISfiO, 107. 

* Fraua, J. pr. Vkem., 1669,107, £53. 

3 {Junto and Eoedemr, Hull. Sac. t chim., 1006, [3], 35, ^94. 

1 Compt. rend., 1006, 142, 400; &vU. cW, 1900, [$J, 35, 503; ulao 
Cvmpt. Tend> r 1910,161, 313. 

* J. Amer. Uhem. Soc. t 1010, 3& 1222. 

* Neumann and Bergoc, Khktrochtm., 1014, SO, 187. * 
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potassium chloride and 80 per cent strontium chloride, fusing at 
G2E°, and 9 current density of 20—50 amperes per sup cm* of 
cathodc.c Pure strontium is a crystalline, silver-white metal of 
sp. gr* about 2-5; it has the same hardness as lead, melts at 
about BOO*, and volatilises freely at 950°. It very rapidly loses 
its lustre in the air and takes tire when simply rubbed with a 
hard body, whilst the finely-divided metal inflames spontaneously 
in the air, forming a mixture of oxide and nitride. The metal 
burns with a dazzling red flame when heated in oxygen, and is 
also readily attacked by the halogens, hydrogen chloride, sulphur, 
hydrogen sulphide, phosphorus, etc. It decomposes water and 
nlcoho 1 , and is readily dissolved by acids (Guntz and Eocderer). 
It is less electro positive* than minium and the alkali metals. 
Strontium behaves towards liquid ammonia like the alkali metals 
( P . 329 ).' 


STRONTIUM COMPOUNDS* 

270 The preparation of strontium compounds free from 
calcium and barium is a matter of considerable difficulty. It 
is not easy to effect a separation of isomorphous salts, lienee 
calcium and strontium cannot be separated by menus of their 
chlorides, nor strontium and barium by means of their nitrates* 
The purification is best accomplished by dissolving the crude 
carbonate in hydrochloric acid, precipitating foreign metals by 
strontium oxide, followed by chlorine water, and then precipitat¬ 
ing most of the barium by the addition of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Sulphuric acid is then added, and the greater 
portion of the mixed sulphates converted into carbonate by 
ammonium carbonate. The precipitate is next dissolved in 
dilute nitric add and fractionally precipitated L with sulphuric 
acid until no bariijm is contained in the precipitate* Calcium 
is removed from the nitrate by repeated precipitation of the 
strontium nitmte by alcohol, a ' 

Strontium Monoxide or Caustic Sisontia, SrO.—'This sub¬ 
stance is obtained by the ignition of''the nitrate in the form of 
a greyish-white porous mass, which becomes crystalline at about 
2,-500° and melts at about 3,000° (Moissan). When brought 
into contact with a small quantity of water the monoxide unites 
with it to form a white powder of strontium hydroxide, Sr(OH) a . 

1 See also Roodurer, flail. Snc. cfliwi., 1006, [fl], 3b* 715. 

1 S(>tptisch, Zeit. avur$. Chcm., ltSOO, 11, 305. See all v> RiehnnlH, 

1905, 47 . m. 
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This body possesses a specific gravity of 3'625, and when 
strongly heated is reconverted into strontia. The hydroxides 
easily soluble in hot water, ancl the solution, on cooling, depusits 
transparent tetragonal crystals ot the hydrate Sr(0H) 2 ,81I 2 0 ; 
100 parts of cold water dissolve 2 0, and of boiling water IMG 
parts of tho crystals* Strontia water has a strongly alkaline 
reaction and possesses caustic properties less marked than the 
solutions of tho alkalis. 

Considerable quantities of strontium hydroxide are used in the 
refining of sugar* 

Strontium Dioxide, ErO^—Pearly scales of the hydrated 
dioxide, ftrO^Sir^O, separate out on mixing a solut^ui of 
the hydroxide with hydrogen dioxide; these lose water on 
heating, leaving the anhydrous dioxide as a light white powder 
which does not melt at a red-heat, but gradually loses oxygen 
(ttchunc). 1 The anhydrous peroxide may also be prepared 2 by 
heating strontia in oxygen at a pressure of TOG to 12f> kilos, per 
wq. cm, and a temperature of 400 -500*. 

Strontium Iljjihide, Srll 2 , is prepared by heating strontium, or 
its amalgam, or an alloy containing 55 per cent, of cadmium, in 
hydrogen, and is a white solid, which forms at a red heat and 
decomposes when mom strongly heated, its dissociation pres¬ 
sure being 100 mm, at 1000°. In its general properties it 
closely resembles calcium hydride. 3 

Strontium Chloride, SrCI 3 , is obtained by dissolving stron- 
tinnitc in hydrochloric acid. The hot concentrated solution 
deposits, on coding, long hexagonal needles, ^cOI^OlLO, 
which are isomorphous with the corresponding hydrate of 
calcium chloride. They possess a sharp, bitter taste, have a 
specific gravity of M03, and effloresce on exposure to the air. 
On heating, these crystals yield the anhydrous salt as a white 
powder, which melts at 873° and when a grin coded forms a 
white semi-transparent glassy mass having a specific gravity of 
3 05, According to Mulder 100 parts of water dissolve : 

At 0" 2f)* W ISO" W 100" m-H* 

SrCI, 44-2 53-9 6&-7 83-1 92 4 101-9 llfi-4. 

The h&taliydrate parses into the dihydmte, Sr 2 Cl,2Tl a O, at 

1 Sc* also KiesctifcM and Nuttcbuhm, Z&it, attorp, Chtm., 1014, 89, 40/3; 
80, J50. * 

a I’ierce, Brit, Plat., 130^40- ' 

3 ftuuU, Cotnpt> rpul., 1 DO 1,133, 1200; 134, 836; G&nLior, i&jrf, 131, LUO, 

]m. 
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in contact with a saturated solution. Chloride of 
strontium also dissolves in alcohol. The commercial salt 
frequently contains calcium chloride. 

A crystalline compound, SrCl^HJ^SH/), lias been described. 

Baric halides of strontium, SrCl 3J ftrO,{)H a O; SrBr 3j Hr(),BJ l 2 0; 
ftrl^SvOdlHjO; are known. 1 

Strontium Stdphide t SrB, can be obtained crystallised in cubes 
by heating the sulphate with carbon in the electric furnace, 1 - 1 
and is also formed hy heating the carbonate with sulphur, and 
the carbonate or oxide in a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen, 11 
Like the sulphides of calcium and barium, it is strongly phos¬ 
phorescent in the presence of small amounts of certain foreign 
substances, whilst the pure sulphide docs not possess this 
property. The most brilliant green phosphorescence is obtained 
in the presence of traces of sodium carbonate and chloride and 
bismuth nitrate, but manganese salts produce a similar 
phosphorescence, 4 Strontium sulphide is readily hydmlysed by 
water to give equimolecular proportions of hydrosnlphide and 
hydroxide ; these do not combine, as in the case of barium, and 
pure strontium hydroxide may be crystallised from the solution: 5 

Slrotttimi Sulphate, SrS0 4 , is found in large, well-developed 
rhombic crystals and as a fibrous amorphous mass* It frequently 
possesses a light blue colour, whence it takes its name cele.sriuo 
{calestis}. "When sulphuric acid or a soluble sulphate is added 
to a solution of a strontium salt, the sulphate is thrown down 
as a white precipitate possessing a specific gravity of 3'7G7, and 
fusing when strongly heated. It is but very slightly soluble in 
cold, and still less in boiling water* One litre of water 
at 18° dissolves 0-1 U gram (Kohtrausch). Strontium sulphate 
ia much more easily soluble in acids and in solution of common 
salt, as well as in other salt solutions, but is less soluble in 
sulphates or dilute sulphuric acid, and is completely decom¬ 
posed by boiling with a solution of an alkali carbonate* AVben 
the salt is dissolved in hot concentrated sulphuric acid, crystals 
of edestino separate out on cooling, hut when it is treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid at 100™ and the solution digested 

1 Millikan, Zrii. physthtl. tftain., 1017, 93, 60. 

* Mourlot, Cflmjtf, rend, 1B08, 127* 408; Mllllsir, Cmtr, Jfj'n.* 1000, 173. 

3 Mouwlo, ttwijtf, W.* 1697* 124, 1034, 13,17; 135, 77*. 

1 7&jrf,* IS07* 125, JOOS; 1R08, 128, 4S0, 904. 1503; 127* 220* 372 E 1890. 
128, 557, 1230.' Kcc atau Lfhftnl anti KlMfc, Ann.'Phys, C'ktxt., I860, 36, 00; 
Wflcfitig, tfeti, phtfiiicctl. ChettL, 1005* 61, 405. 

! UnteVncr, Zeit. Kltklrochem., 1020* 28, 35. 
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with aii excess of the salt at a somewhat higher temperature, the 
comi>ound HgSO^SrSC^ separates out as a granular crystal¬ 
line powder, which when exposed to moist air changes i ito small 
glittering tablets having the composition H li £;O 4 ,SrS0 a ,H 3 0, 

Strontium Nitrate, Sr(N0 3 ) i5 is obtained by dissolving the 
carbonate in warm dilute nitric acid. When the solution is 
evaporated down, the anhydrous salt separates out in trans¬ 
parent octahodra or in combinations of the octahedron and the 
cube. 'When a dilute solution is cooled down, the hydrate, 
iSrfNO^jlir^O, separates out in large, well-developed mono- 
olinic crystals which quickly effloresce on exposure to the air. 
One hundred parts of water dissolve, accord!ng to Muldea: 

-H ur 2 t>° lip < 3 <r sir khj 1 107 ir 

Sr(N0 3 ) 3 51-9 70 S 91-3 9*1 ■« 07-3 10M 1020. 

The transition point for the tc trail yd rate and the anhydrous 
salt is 3L'3'\ Strontium nitrate is insoluble in concentrated 
nitric acid, and only very slightly soluble in absolute alcohol; 
it possesses a cooling taste, and has a specific gravity of 2 + flG2 
(Schmdcr). When thrown on to Ted-hot charcoal it deflagrates, 
burning with a red flame, and is on this account largely used 
for pyrotechnic purposes. 

The nitride, 1 arsenide^ 1 frftasphide^ and boride 4 of strontium 
closely resemble the corresponding calcium compounds, 

Strontium Carbonate, SrCO a , occurs as strontianite in crystals 
which arc isomorphous with those of aragonite. This com¬ 
pound is obtained in the form of a white impalpable powder 
having a specific gravity of 3 G2, when a strontium salt is pro* 
clpitalcd by an alkali carbonate. When gently ignited it loses 
all its carbon dioxide and is converted into strontia. In a 
current of carbon dioxide, it is converted into oxide at 1135°,'' 
One litre of water dissolves 110 mgnm of this salt a f 18°. 6 it 
is less soluble in water containing ammonia, but dissolves 
considerably in a solution of ammonium chloride and of 
ammonium nitrate. Whcr/ boiled with ammonium chloride it 
is converted into strontium chloride. 

1 fruuticr, Compt. rend,, 1902, 134, J1 OS, ! I^Ijcau, ihuL t 1390, 129, 47. 

» Jftbmn, tbid, t im 129, 702. * Moimn* 1807, 125, 520, 

* Rrill* Ztii. anorj. €hcm. r 1906, 4$, 275. 

5 Bjnoau, Ann. Chtm. 1337, [3], 51, 200. Compare JvohlrauBcb and 
Uoso, Zctt. physt&il. Cftetn., 1303, 12, 241; llnllemrmii, r bid., 1303,12* 125. 
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Detection and Estimation of Strontium. 

1 

271 Sti-ontium salts colour the flame a magnificent crimson. 
When examined by the spectroscope the spectrum is found to 
consist of numerous bright lines or bands due to the salts and 
oxide of the metal, of which, eight are specially characteristic* six 
in the red* one in the orange, and one in the blue. The orange 
line, termed. Rr.a (G045 A,U.), the red* Sr /?, and Sr 7 * and the 
blue line, Rr 8 (4G08 A.U.), are the most intense, and therefore 
the most, valuable for the discrimination of this element . 1 By 
means of spectrum analysis , ^> 0 * mgrm. of strontium 
chloride can be detected. JL Fox Talbot 3 was the first to 
describe the spectrum of strontium. lie examined the spectrum 
of the red fire of theatres and distinguished many of the strontium 
lines, especially the blue line, Sr 5 (p. 158). In order to detect 
strontium the bead, either «olone or moistened with hydrochloric 
acid, is brought into the flame, ff strontium be supposed to be 
present as sulphate the bead is held for a few moments iu the 
redueing portion of the flame, and then moistened with hydro¬ 
chloric ocid in order to convert the strontium sulphide which is 
formed into strontium chloride* The strontium salts containing 
non-voktik acids are melted on a platinum win* with a small 
quantity of sodium carbonate. The fused bead is then reduced 
to a fine powder and dissolved in a little hot water, and the 
residue, which contains strontium carbonate, moistened with 
hydrochloric acid, and the chloride brought on a wire into the 
non-luminous flame. 

Strontium is separated from the alkali metals by precipita¬ 
tion with ammonium carbonate, and is usually estimated 
quantitatively as the sulphate by precipitating the solution 
with sulphuric acid in the presence of alcohol and washing 
the precipitate wifti a weaker alcohol. In order to separate it 
from calcium the mixed carbonates are con vetted into nitrates, 
anti these arc treated with absolute alcohol or amyl alcohol , 3 which 
leave the nitrate of strontium undis^olved. 

Atomic Weight of Strontium.^The atomic weight of strontium 
was determined by Marignac 1 from the amount of silver re¬ 
quired bo precipitate a known weight of pure crystallised 
strontium chloride, and also from the amount of strontium 

1 See Rieaeiilold and Wohler*, B er. T 100(1, 30. 2*28, 

* Btticaler'e Jwtrn, of fib’enep, 182(1, 6. 

5 Broking, dwicr. J. Sei. r 1802, 43, CO. 1 AnnaUn, 1853, 100, 106. 
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sulphatfe formed from the chloride; he thus obtained the 
numbers 86-64 and 86-76 respectively. Richards, 1 from the 
determination of the amount of silver required tb preci¬ 
pitate a known quantity of pure strontium bromide and the 
quantity of silver bromide formed, obtained as the average 
of a number of consistent experiments the figure 87*663 (0 = 16). 
A later determination 2 of the ratio of silver to strontium 
chloride gave the value 87-661* 

Oji the basis of Richards 7 work, and after revision of the 
fundamental values, 3 the figure 87-62 was taken as the atomic 
weight of strontium. In 1010, Thorpe and Francis 4 determined 
the ratios 2Ag : SiBr s , 2AgUr ; Srflr,, 2Ag : $x(\ 2AgCI :*K’l 2 , 
iSi-Brj: SrS0 ls SrCf 2 ; SrSO^ and arrived at a mean value of 
87-65. The figure at present (1022) adopted as the atomic 
weight of strontium is 87-63, 

BARIUM. Ba — 137-37. At, No. 56, 

2 J 2 Our knowledge of the barium compounds commences with 
that of the natural sulphate or heavy-spar. This substance 
was first examined in the year 1602 by a Bolognese shoe* 
maker, V. fVisciorolus, who noticed that it possessed the remark¬ 
able property of becoming phosphorescent when ignited with 
carbonaceous matter. To this material the discoverer gave the 
name of lapis solis, but it became better known as Bolognian or 
Jhmonian phosphorus, from the place in which it was first 
prepared, whence specimens of the shoe-maker^ handiwork 
found their way into the laboratories of the alchemists of the 
time. The mineral which yielded this phosphorus, termed 
Rolqgnian spar, was first believed to be a peculiar kind of 
gypsum, and hence it was termed gypsum spathosum. In 
consequence of its high specific gravity, hkonstedt termed 
it marmor and Maigg:af in 1750, finding that it 

contained sulphuric acid, ranked it amongst what were then 
termed the heavy fluor-spars. The nature of this mineral 
remained for some time obScure, and the learned mineralogist 
v* Justi wrote in 176S0 concerning it as follows: i{ Our analysis 
has here reached its limits; we know of no smelting operation 
by which anything can be got ^ut of this spar. JIany profound 

1 Zrit. flflow. Chtm. 7 1895, 8, 258. 

3 Richards tbtd t 1905, 47, 145. 

a J J rw. Chtm. 8oc, r 1909, 35* 7. 

4 JVoc* to®. See., [A], 1909-10, S3, 277. 
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chemists and skilful assayed have here tried their art ill vain." 

The next jitep in our knowledge of this subject was made in the 
year 17£4, when pScheelo, who was engaged in his investigation 
on the black oxide of manganese, examined a specimen of this 
mineral, which he found to contain a new earth, and this when 
brought in contact with sulphuric acid yielded a salt insoluble 
in water, which could be brought into a soluble condition by 
ignition with ( carbon and an alkali. Calm afterwards showed 
that this earth was contained in hcavy-spar, and Bergman gave 
it the name ieira ponderosa, Guyton do Morveau in 1779 
proposed tlie name barote (from ffapvv t heavy), and this name, 
slightly altered to baryta by Lavoisier, was soon generally 
adopted. The suggestion that this earth was the oxide of a 
metal was frequently made, but the fact was not proved until 
after Davy's discovery of the decomposition of the alkalis* 

Barium occurs in nature chiefly as the sulphate or heavy-spar, 
BaSOj, which is often found together with galena and other 
metallic ores, though also found not associated w'ith metallic 
veins. Another source of barium compounds, less widely distri¬ 
buted, is the carbonate or witheritc, BaC0 3 , w'hilst other minerals 
containing barium arc barytocelcstine, (Ila,Sr s Ca),S0 4 , baryto- 
calcite, ]iaCO s ,0a('O 3 , alstonite, (Ra^’ajSOj, and psilomclane 
{Mn,Ba)OjMnO s . Many other ores of manganese, especially 
manganese dioxide, contain small quantities of barium. Jlarium 
also occurs as an essential constituent of certain silicates; thus, 
for instance, brewstcritc, 7T^(Sr 7 Al^Si O 0 Aa ,31 T a 0, harmotome, 
jr 2 (K 2 ,Ba)Al a Si 5 Qj 5 ,4H 2 0, and hyalophano or baryta-felspar, 
(K^BaJjjAIjSigO^, Many other felspathic rocks also contain 
truces of barium, and this element occurs likewise in several 
other minerals and in some soils. It is also found not in¬ 
frequently in the ash of trees. Traces are found in mineral 
waters and in s£a-water, Thus, for instance, the old sulphur 
well at Harrogate contains*6-6 grains of barium chloride per 
gallon (Tlayton Davis), 1 whilst an artesian well at Ilkeston, 2 and 
the water of the Boston Spa, 3 each contain about 40 parts 
of barium chloride per 100,000* trom sea-water, barium finds 
its way into sea-plants, and in smaller quantities into the shells 
and skeletons of sea animals* 

Preparation * of Metallic Barium. —Davy's first attempts to 
obtain metallic barium by the electrolysis of baryta were not 

1 Thorpo, Phil May,, 1870, [fl], 2, 52. 1 White, Analyst, 1800, Bt €7. 

v 1 Richards, 11)01, 2S t 08. 
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very successful. Afterwards finding that this did net succeed 
lie prepared it from an amalgam, having heard from ifcrzc%& 
that he and Poutin had succeeded in obtaining it in that way. 
Davy repeated these experiments and electrolysed baryta, 
barium chloride, and other barium salts in presence of mercury, 
heating the amalgam wbieh was thus formed In a tube contain¬ 
ing rock oil, when tile barium was left behind ns a silver-white 
powder. Bunsen 1 also prepared barium amalgam by the electro¬ 
lysis of barium chloride in presence of mercury, and attempted 
to obtain the pure metal by heating this* ft has, however, 
been found that the metal prepared in this way is invariably 
impure, and cannot be obtained quite pure even by distillation,* 
Small globules of impure barium were obtained by Matthiessen 3 
by the electrolysis of fused barium chloride, but the metal was 
hist prepared in a state of purity by fiimt#, 4 who employed the 
same method as for strontium (p. (>13). Crude barium, obtained 
lrom the amalgam, is converted into the hydride, and this is 
melted in hydrogen and then heated to I in vacuo. The 
barium volatilises, and \h condensed on a polished steel tube* 
It can also be prejiared by heating baryta with 10 per cent, 
of its weight of aluminium in vacua at 1200° and redistilling 
in vacuo, 5 by distilling a mixture of baryta and silicon in an 
exhausted steel tube, 5 or, better, by electrolysis of a fused 
mixture of potassium and barium chlorides using a high cathodic 
current density,’ 

Haritun is a silver-white metal, of ap* gr. 3-78, melts at about 
8J50°, and boils at about 1150 q * It rapidly oxidises, some¬ 
times inflaming spontaneously in the air, and decomposes both 
water and alcohol. It combines readily with hydrogen and 
nitrogen when heated in these gases. 

1 Pvft. Ann,, 18,7b 01, m. 

2 Gunta, Ana. Chun. Fhyx., 1905, JSJ, 4, 13; 'SUnflifchh IfrtfttA. Phd. 

$<*., 190I, 46* No. 4* , 0 

^ Awahn t 1835, 03, 277, * Compt. }m, 141* 1240. 

* Gimta, in0lS,143, m* 

6 Mfitipnon, ifwL, 1013,166, 1378, 

7 Neumann and Jimgw, Zett. AleUrorfaw., 1034, 20, 1ST* 
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COMPOUNDS OF BARIUM. 

Barium and Oxygen, 

273 Jianum 1 Suboxitle, Ba a O.—When baryta is heated to 
Ilf 10 ° with an atomic proportion of magnesium, half the mag¬ 
nesium distils off, leaving a dark-coloured residue, which is 
considered by Guntz 1 to be a mixture of barium suboxide and 
magnesia. It decomposes water, yielding an amount of hydrogen 
equivalent to half the barium in the original baryta, and absorbs 
both nitrogen and hydrogen, A similar dark-coloured mass is 
obtained by beating barium with baryta. 

B&KtitH Mohoxitle or liartjfUj BaO, is formed when the 
metal burns in the air, but is usually obtained by heating the 
nitrate in an iron crucible, until no further evolution of red 
fumes ir observed. The mass fuses and is apt to froth over 
unless care be taken. Mohr has proposed to mix the nitrate 
with its own weight of sulphate of barium; this prevents the 
frothing, and for many purposes the presence of insoluble barium 
sulphate does not matter. If only a small quantity of baryta is 
required it is btsst obtained by igniting the iodate, which gives 
olf its iodine anil five-sixths of its oxygen without fusing or 
frothing: 

2Ba(IOJ a - 2 BaO -{- 2L -|- 50 a . 

It is also prepared by beating barium carbonate to a white 
beat, tbc reaction proceeding more readily if this be mixed with 
one-tenth of its weight of lamp-black or wood-charcoal, carbon 
monoxide being then evolved: 

B&C 0 3 d BaO + 2 CO. 

The material thus obtained sometimes contains a small 
amount of barium cyanide. Baryta is thus obtained as a 
greyish-white porous mass, tfhich has a specific gravity of 4-73 
(Karsten), 5-46 (Filhol), and melts at about 2,01X1°, crystallising 
on cooling in cubes, which have a specific gravity of 5-72. It 
combines with water with great evolution of heat forming the 
hydroxide, becoming incandescent if only sprinkled with water. 
It also unites with oxygen at a red heat, the oxygen being 
evolved on further heating, and it has therefore been used for 
th manufacture of oxygen (Vol, I., p, 2 ^ G). 

1 Tht - 1 Compt. rturf., im, 143, m 
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Jfariufti Hydroxide, Ba(OH) a , is formed as a white powder by 
the reaction just described. The hydroxide melts at a low red- 
heat, forming all oily liquid, winch on cooling solidifies to a 
crystalline mass, and this does not give oil water even when 
more strongly heated. It is prepared on the large scale from 
barium sulphide, which is heated in earthenware retorts, into 
which a current of moist carbon dioxide is passed. Superheated 
steam is then passed over the carbonate, when the following 
decomposition takes place ; 

HuCOH- ltotOH)*-! CO* 

It may also he prepared on the large scale by the electrolysis 
of a solution of barium hydrosnlphide* 1 It 1ms a specific gravity 
of 4-lflD (FilholJ, and when brought into contact with water 
forms a crystal line hydrate, This hydrate is 

soluble, and when a saturated solution is cooled it separate's 
out in tetragonal prisms which are isomorphouu with strontium 
hydroxide. On exposure to air these crystals fall to a white 
powder with loss of seven molecules of water, forming the mono- 
hydrate. They melt in their water of crystallisation at 77-fi° 
(Richards and Churchill), 3 78° under 732 mm. pressure (Bauer); 3 
this solution boils at 103®, and at lOtf deposits rhombic crystals 
of the hydrate with 3I1 2 0, which lose 2ll a 0 over sulphuric acid 
(Bauer), A hydrate witli IGH/) is also known. One lumdred 
parts of water dissolve : 

At 20 13 40 * W 1 

Ba(0Jf) a I-GG 3-9 8-3 210 101-5 parts. 

A solution of the hydroxide is termed baryta water, and is largely 
used in the processes of chemical analysis. It has a more 
strongly alkaline reaction than lime water, and rapidly absorbs 
carbon dioxide. It is employed, as has beemstated in Yoh I,, 
p. G07, for the estimation of the a carhon dioxide contained in 
the atmosphere, for which purpose it must be free from hydroxides 
of the alkali metals. 

Barium Dioxide, Jla0 2 .—^hen heated to redness in a current 
of dry oxygen, pure taryta absorbs the gas with rapidity, form¬ 
ing the dioxide (Gay-Lussac and Th£nard); it is also formed by 
heating baryta and potassium ( chlorate to low redness (Liebig 

1 Urockot and Eanrom, C<mpt. tend., llKJtt. 130, l£0& 

* ZeiL phtfidttL Chan., 181JB, 28, 313, t 

J Znt. ajiotff. Chem. t J90®, 47, 4U1 + J 
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and Wohler], The hydroxide when heated to redness in a 
current of air also yields the dioxide (Boussingault). In Brin’s 
process /or the manufacture of oxygen it is obtained as an 
intermediate product by heating pieces of baryta of the size 
of walnuts to 700° in steel retorts, and passing air through these 
under an additional pressure of 15 lb- per square inch. The 
product obtained by any of those methods is a greyish porous 
mass, and usually contains silica, lime, and also ferric oxide 
derived from the vessels in which it is prepared. To obtain 
it in the pure state it is treated in the manneT already described 
under hydrogen peroxide (Vol. I., p. 338); theu when dried at 
130° ift forms au impalpable white powder, which can hardly 
be distinguished from magnesia. It can readily be prepared 
on the small scale by adding hydrogen peroxide to a solution of 
baryta water. It fuses at a bright icd-heat with loss of one 
* atom of oxygen, and combines with water to form the hydrate 
BaO^SHjjO, crystallising in microscopic hexagonal plates, which 
are only very slightly soluble in water. It also hums mono- 
and di-peroxy hydrates, BaO.,,!!^ and BaG^aT^O ^ 1 The 
dissociation pressure of barium peroxide is 7GO mm. at 795 ft : 
its decomposition is greatly facilitated by admixture with silica, 
and many other metallic and non-mctallic oxides , 2 


Barium and Hydrogen. 

t * 

274 Barium Hydride, Ball^, is formed when barium 
amalgam is heated in an iron boat to 1400" in a current of 
hydrogen. It forms a grey, crystalline mass of sp. gr. 4*21, 
melts at about 1200 ° and is decomposed by water , 3 When 
heated in nitrogen, hydrogen is evolved and the nitride produced. 

Barium and the Halogens. 

■ 275 Barium Chloride t BaCijj, is most readily obtained by dis¬ 
solving witherite in dilute hydrochloric acid. As, however, this 
mineral contains calcium, lead, i:on, and manganese com¬ 
pounds, an excess of barium carbonate is added to the solution 
and the liquid allowed to remain in contact with it for some 

1 Kic&nfcld and NuLtebulmi, Z&t, minrtf. Chem , 1014* 89. 405. 

■ Hcdvnll, i&j'i,, 1013* 194, 1(53^ Jfcdt'nII and Zflcigticrgk, ii*rL, ItUO* 

tfU , ,, 

1 Till,'/, ( r omj> t, rtnrL* IlXH, 13£, 01*3; (kurkir, rW. T 1002, 134* 
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time. }n this way the oxides of the above metals btti’pre¬ 
cipitated, while the rapidity of the precqjitation can be increased 
by the addition of a small quantity of baryta water. The dear 
solution is then neutralised with hydrochloric acid and evapo¬ 
rated to the point of crystallisation. On the large acale the salt 
is easily prepared from heavy-span For this purpose 100 parts 
of the finely powdered mineral are mixed with from 35 to 50 
parts of carbon, from 35 to 25 parts of limestone, and from 10 
to (JO parts of caleium chloride. This mixture Is heated in a 
reverberatory furnace, and the mass lixiviated with water, when 
insoluble calcium sulphide remains behind and the barium dis¬ 
solves as chloride. , 

Barium chloride crystallises with 2H*0 ill colourless rhombic 
tablets (Fig. 100), which do not undergo any alteration in the 
air and have a specific gravity of 3-007. 100 parts of water 

dissolve : 

At m u w jiv> so* «o* 70* so* no* mfi i« 4 -i° 

JtoCI s 33-3 35 7 3B-3 10-8 VM\ A& \ 49*4 52-1 55 0 rm 00-3. 
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Barium chloride is less soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid Ilian 
it is in water. It is almost insoluble in the concentrated acid, 
and also but slightly soluble in strong nitric acid, and for this 
reason these acids precipitate concentrated solutions of a barium 
salt* Absolute alcohol docs not dissolve barium cliloridc, and 
addition of alcohol to its aqueous solutions precipitates the salt* 
Crystallised barium chloride loses its water ixt a temperature 
of H3°, forming the anhydrous salt as a white powder of 
sp. gr* 3*85fi, which melts at (KufT aud Plato) and on 
cooling solidifies to a translucent mass. On exposure to the air 
the chloride in a state of fusion parts with a small quantity of 
chlorine, baryta being formed. Hence the fused salt usually 
has an alkaline reaction. When heated in a current of steam 
it emits hydrochloric acid at a temperature below its fusing 
point. Barium chloride has an unpleasant bitter taste and 
acts as a powerful poison. Its chief use is for the preparation 
of the artificial sulphate or penttanenl white. It has alsq been 
von. it. (i.) as 
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successfully employed for the prevention of incrustation in 
steam boilers when permanently hard waters are used. All 
the gyjjsiiin contained in solution is decomposed by barium 
chloride, whilst any calcium carbonate present in solution may 
he subsequently precipitated by milk of lime. The water thus 
softened forms no incrustation. 

Barium Fluoride melts at 1280°, the bromide at 880°, and the 
iodide at 740° (liuff and Plato). 

Subkalrtgen Salts of Barium .—Like calcium and strontium, 
barium appears to form a series of halogen salts in which it is 
monovalent. The subchloridc, BaCI, is formed at the cathode 
by the action of barium on the chloride during the electrolysis 
of the latter, and decomposes water readily, A series of 
crystalline double salts with the halogen salts of sodium can 
be obtained by heating the barium halogen salts with metallic 
sodium* The compound BaCl,NaCh prepared m this way, 
decomposes water, loses metallic sodium at 700* m wwo, and 
when treated with mercury yields barium amalgam, 1 

Barium Chlomle t Ba(d0 3 ) a , is obtained by adding barium 
chloride to a solution of sodium chlorate, double decomposition 
taking place: 

2NaC10 3 -f BaCl a - Ba(Cl0 3 ) a }- 2NaCl. 

The solution on concentration deposits sodium chloride, which 
is fished out; the remaining solution is then evaporated and 
the barium chlorate purified by iecrystallisation. It crystallises 
with one molecule of water in monoclinic prisms which readily 
dissolve in water and alcohol, the latter solution burning with a 
characteristic green flame. If a drop of sulphuric acid be 
brought on to a mixture of the salt and powdered sugar it 
takes fire and burns with a bright green flame, and if the chlorate 
in a state of fuiion and strongly heated be plunged into an 
atmosphere of coal-gas, combustion also takeq place, the oxygen 
of the chlorate combining with the carbon and hydrogen of the 
coal-gas. It is largely used for pyrotechnic purposes. 

Barium lodufe, —This" salt is employed for the 

preparation of iodic acid. It is obtained as a white granular 
precipitate by adding potassium iodate to barium chloride 
(Vol. L, p* 3G8) + Barium iodate dissolves in about 4500 parts 
of cold anjl 500 parts of boiling water* It also dissolves in 

1 Cubtz, Cvmpt. rend*, 1503, 136, 749; Haber and Tolloczko, Zeit. aAor$> 
Chtm. t 1001, 41* 407. 
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hot nifj'ic acid, from which solution it crystallise, on cooling, 
with one molecule of water in bright glittering monoclinic prisms; 
these are isomorphous with those of the chlorate and are decom¬ 
posed by hydrochloric add with evolution of iodine. 


JiARrujf and Sulphur, 

276 Barium Mmomlpkide t Baf\ is obtained when sulphuretted 
hydrogen is passed over heated baryta as long as water is formed. 
On the large scale it is prepared by roasting 120 j*arts of shich 
or pitch with 100 parts of heavy-spar. I11 order to assist the 
evolution of the carbon dioxide sawdust may be added to the 
mixture. It cun be obtained crystalline 1 by fusing the amor¬ 
phous salt in the electric furnace, anil then has the sp. gr. 4-X 
Barium sulphide decomposes ill contact with water into barium 
hydroxide and barium hydrosulphide: 

t2BaS + 2H 3 0 - Bu(SH) a -|- Ba(0H) a , 

but these combine to form an additive compound 0II.Ba.WHjGII 2 0 
which is obtained in colourless transparent six-sided tables when 
the solution is allowed to evaporate in vacuo. When these 
crystals arc treated with a small quantity of water, barium 
hydrosulphido dissolves and barium hydroxide remains behind, 
but under no conditions can pure barium hydroxide be crystallised 
from a solution of tbc double salt, 2 

Barium fliftlrosulphidc, BafStl),;, is prepared by saturating 
water with barium by dioxide ill an atmosphere of hydrogen at 
100°, and passing sulphuretted hydrogen free from oxygen 
through the solution heated to CO— 1 70* for several days, 1 It 
crystal linos with 411^0 in aggregates of colourless, spear-shaped 
needles, which dissolve iu water and lose sulphuretted hydrogen 
readily when heated, so long os water is ah y driven off, the 
sulphur then remaining only being ^iven off at a red-heat. 

Barium Tetra&ulpkide , BaS 4 , is obtained by boiling aqueous 
solutions of the sulphide V hydrosulphido witli sulphur, and 
forms red crystals, containing according to ftchbne lH a O, and 
according to Yeley, ^lf 2 0. It dissolves in water, forming a 
deep red solution. A hmuw trisulphidc and pcntasalphide have 
also been described, but their existence is doubtful. 

1 Maurlot, ptmpt. fesrf., 1S08, 126* 043. 

3 Brtickner, Ztit. Ekktroth&n., 4020, 26* L 

“ Voley, Jour*. Chetn. Soc>, 18&0, 49, 309. 
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iJoHoraiart Phosphorus *—The Bononian phosphorus which has 
been already mentioned (VoL I, p. 618) is best prepared by heating 
5 p&rts/if precipitated barium sulphate together with 1 part of 
powdered charcoal over an ordinary gas flame for 30 minutes, 
and then igniting it more strongly over a gas blowpipe for ten 
minutes. Whilst hot the mass must be filled into glass tubes 
and the tubes scaled. After exposure to sunlight or to the 
light of burning magnesium wire this mass phosphoresces in the 
dark with a bright orange-coloured light. The pure sulphide, 
like pure sulphide of calcium and of strontium, docs not exhibit 
phosphorescence, but does so in the presence of small quantities 
of many metallic salts. 1 

Bariuut Sulphate, HaS0 4> is by far the commonest and most 
widely distributed of the barium compounds, and occurs as hcavy- 



Hpar T which crystallises in the rhombic system, Figs, 1GI- 163. 
If anhydrous baryta be brought into contact with fuming 
sulphuric acid, or even with sulphuric acid which contains a small 
quantity of water, combination takes place with such rapidity 
that the mass becomes incandescent* On the other hand, pure 
sulphuric acid winch has the exact composition HjjS0 4j does 
not act upon baryta, but if the mixture be touched in one place 
with a hot iron or with a moistened glass-rod, combination 
begins and is at once propagated throughout the mass (Kuhlman). 
Sulphuric acid and its salts precipitate the sulphate from a solu¬ 
tion of a soluble barium salt in the form of a crystalline powder* 
The pure mineral heavy-spar has a specific gravity of 4*486 
(H* Rose), the r precipitated salt at 4° having a specific gravity 
of 4-53 (Schroder). This salt is almost insoluble in water, 
1 Lenard and KJatt* Ann. 1804, [4], U, 225, m. 
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1 litroidissolving 1 only 0*0024 gram at lS'S 0 . The solubility is 
greatly influenced by the size of the particles of the solid salt. 2 
It is somewhat more soluble in dilute acids and in the presence 
of many salts, e.g sodium thiosulphate. Barium sulphate is 
precipitated in a remarkable gelatinous form when dilute sulphuric 
acid is added to a solution of baryta in methyl alcohol, which 
when dried and heated forms hard masses resembling porcelain, 
A number of other salts of the alkaline earth metals can be 
obtained in a similar form. 3 If a salt of barium be heated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the sulphate dissolves to a certain 
extent and separates out on cooling in crystals having the com¬ 
position H^SO^BaSOi; if the acid solution be exposed tn moist 
air bright silky needles are formed having the composition 
ll^BaSO^II.O. 

The crude heavy-spar is prepared for use as a paint, either 
alone or along with white lead, by being finely ground* treated 
with sulphuric acid to remove salts of iron, washed and dried. 
Artificial barium sulphate is also manufactured on a large scale 
and is known as pertnanent white, qt blnne fixe. This preparation 
is largely used as a pigment and is much to be preferred for this 
purpose to the finely ground mineral, inasmuch as the latter, 
with its denser structure, is transparent and has but little 
“ body !> or covering power. In order to prevent the formation 
of finely divided crystals a solution of barium chloride having a 
specific gravity of H9 is precipitated in the cold with dilute 
sulphuric acid having a specific gravity of 1-2-15. The pre¬ 
cipitate is washed with cold ivatcr and sent to market in the 
moist state. In addition to its value as a paint, blanc fixe is 
largely used for giving weight to cards and piper. 

Barhm Dimtlphate, IiaS s 0 7 .—Jf powdered barium sulphate is 
intimately mixed with fuming sulphuric acid it dissolves, form¬ 
ing a syrup, which on heating to 150° deposits the disulphatc in 
glistening granular crystals; these, do not melt on heating but 
decompose at a dull red heat. 

Barium Bithionate, BaS a 0 a ,2H £ 0.—This salt is prepared 
by decomposing the corresponding manganese salt with barium 
sulphide. On allowing the solution to evaporate in a warm 
place glittering rhombic crystals of the salt arc deposited. It 
dissolves at 18° in 4'04, and afj 100° in H, parts of water. On 

1 Kilwtur, THwg. Chem., IfMHl, 12, 2f(l. 

1 Hulctt, Zeft. ‘phyxikat. Chcm<, 1001, 37, 

3 Neiiberg and Neimuin, Biochem. Ztit., 190G, 1, 160, 
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heating it is converted without change of form into barium 
sulphate* , 

Bariuvi Persulphate* BajS 2 0 B , is obtained by the action of 
barium hydroxide on ammonium persulphate, and crystallises 
in monoclinic prisms which are readily soluble in water, but 
gradually decompose on keeping, with formation of barium 
sulphate. 


Barium ani> Nitrogen, 

277 Barium Nitride, Ba a N 2 , is obtained by passing nitrogen 
over barium or barium amalgam heated to redness, but is best 
prepared by heating barium amide at 430° in n vacuum * 1 It 
forms a voluminous yellow powder, which volatilises slightly at 
1,000° without melting* It is decomposed by water with 
formation of ammonia and barium hydroxide, and yields barium 
cyanide when heated in a current oF carbonic oxide . 3 

Barium Azoimirle, Ha(K 3 ) 2 , obtained from ammonium nitride 
solution by boiling with baryta, forms hard, lustrous crystals 
which explode at 217°. 

Barium Amidfi, Ba(NH 2 ) 3 *—When ammonia is passed over 
cooled metallic barium a red mass and then a blue liquid is 
lormcd, which in regarded by Mentrel * as a solution of barium 
ammonium, Ba,GNl [ 3 in ammonia, but is more probably 4 a 
solution of metallic barium in liquid ammonia (see p. 392)* 
At 200 * ammonia is decomposed by barium with formation of 
the amide , 1 which is a greyish-white moss and melts at 280°. 

Barium Nitrite* BafNOJ^ can be readily prepared by bringing 
a mixture of 360 grams of sodium nitrite and 010 grams of 
barium chloride into a boiling solution of 360 grams of sodium 
nitrite, filtering from the sodium chloride which is precipitated, 
cooling and recryitnllising, It crystallises with lH^O in prisms, 
and serves as a convenient source for the preparation of the 
nitrites of other metals* 

ilmuwi Nitrate* Ba(NO s ) a .—This salt is prepared on the large 
scale either by decomposing the carbonate or sulphide by dilute 
nitric acid, or by mixing hot saturated solutions of sodium 

i Hunt* and Mcnlrc), H«IL Sot. thim t> 1003. [3], 2fl, C78. 

3 Maquemie, Camj4. rend., 1802,114, kli, 220. 

» Iftf'rf., 1002, 136, 740* * Ruff mid GciseT, flrr„ 1000, 39, 823. 

11 Wilt and Ludwig, ibid,, 1903, 36, 4384. Sea also Arndt, Zeit. utinrg, 
Chm, 1001,27, 341* 
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nitrate end barium chloride. On cooling, the larger portion of 
the barium nitrate crystallises out, and the remaining portion 
is obtained by evaporating the mother-liquors. Barium nitrate 
crystallises in combinations of the cube and octahedron, and in 
other more complicated forma of the regular system (Lewis). 
Its specific gravity is 3*2; it possesses an acrid taste and melts 
at a temperature of 593° (Carnclley). One hundred parts of 
water dissolve: 

At 0* 10“ 20 fl 50* 80* HKT 102* 

Jhi(NO a ) a 5-0 7*0 9-2 17*1 27 0 32-2 31-9, 

The salt is insoluble in concentrated nitric acid and in absolute 
alcohol, and dissolves only sparingly in these liquids diluted with 
water* Barium nitrate is largely used for pyrotechnic purposes, 
especially for the preparation of green fire, and for the manu¬ 
facture of an explosive powder known as mxifragin, wfiich con¬ 
sists of a mixture of lit parts of nitrate of barium, 22 parts of 
carbon, and 2 parts of nitre. 

Barium and Carbon. 

278 Barium Carbide, BaC a >—'This substance is obtained by 
floating baryta with charcoal in an electric furnace, and closely 
resembles the corresponding calcium compound. Its behaviour 
on beating in nitrogen is, however, different from that of calcium, 
which forms calcium cyanamidc. Barium carbide forms the 
cyanide : 1 

Ua0 a -]- N 3 — Ba(0K) 2 . 


Barhm Carbonate , BaC0 3 .—Barium carbonate occurs in 
nature as wi thorite. This mineral was discovered at Lead hills 
in Scotland, by "Withering in the year 1783, It crystallises in 
rhombic prisms and pyramids, isoinorphous with aragonite, 
and is chiefly found in England, one of its most celebrate! 
localities being Fallowfielxl in Northumberland. It occurs also 
in Silesia, Hungary. Styrifc, llussia, Chili, and other places, 
Alstonite, (lla,Ca)C0 3P is isomorphous with witheritc, and con¬ 
tain* the two metals in varying proportions. Baryto-calcite, on 
the other hand, has the formula Ba0Oj,Ca00 3 , t and crystallises 
in the monoclinic system. 

Artificial barium carbonate is a dense white powder of sp. gr. 

J Ertwern, Zed. titektrochem., 1903, 0 , 843 , * 
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4*275, obtained when a solution of chloride of barium laboured 
into an excess of a hot solution of ammonium carbonate. Barium 
carbonate appears to undergo a polymorphic change 1 at 811°, and 
does not melt below 1350° when heated in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide.* When lieated in the air a basic carbonate, 
Bii0 f BaC0 3j appears to be formed, which melts below 980 D . The 
lissielation pressure is 2*7 mm, of carbon dioxide at 1000 ° 
and 381 mm, at 1300°. 

One litre of water dissolves only about 0-02 gram of barium 
carbonate at 1 S' 5 , but it is more Tcadily soluble in water con¬ 
taining carbonic acid. The artificial salt is employed in chemical 
maly^s, and powdered witheritc in the preparation of other 
jariuru salts and as a rat bane. 

Barium Berairbonale, HaC0 4 , s is prepared by passing earbon 
lioxidc into cold water in which barium peroxide is suspended, 
ft :s insoluble in water, and in the dried condition slowly gives 
oxygen, being converted into the carbonate. 

Silicates of Barium ,—It has been already stated that many of 
these salts occur as crystalline minerals. Barium silicate is also 
i constituent of baryta-glass, a flint glass in which the lead has 
been replaced by barium (p. 591), 


Dictkction and Estimation of Barium. 

279 The non-luminous gas-flame is coloured a yellowish- 
green tint when any volatile, barium compound is brought into it. 
The barium compounds yield the most complicated of the spectra 
of the alkalis and alkaline earths. The spectrum is, however, at 
once distinguished by the green lines Baa and Ba/?, which are 
by far the most distinct, ap]>earing the first and continuing 
durftig the whole of the experiment. Bay is not nearly so 
distinct, but is still a well-marked and characteristic line. As the 
spectrum of the barium compounds is more extended than the 
spectra of the compounds of the other metals, the reaction is 
not observed with so great a degree of delicacy, but it appears 
from Bunsen’s experiments that about lfl V 0 of a milligram of 
barium salt may be detected with the greatest certainty. The 
chloride, bromide, iodide, and fluoride of barium, as well as 
the hydroxide, the sulphate, and carbonate, show the reaction 

1 Bix'ke, SStit* anorg* Chem. t lOOtf, 50, 1244. 

a tfqlrtktcm, Btr. f 1900, 30, 1GBC. a tlornum Pat,, 178019. 
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beat* It may be obtained by simply heating any of these salts 
in the flame. Silicates containing barium which are decom¬ 
posed by hydrochloric acid give the reaction, if a drop nf hydro¬ 
chloric acid ia added to them before they are brought into the 
flame. Baryta-harmotcme, treated in this way, gives the lines 
Caa and Ca/9, together with the Kinds Baa and liajS. Com¬ 
pounds of barium with fixed acids, giving no reaction either 
when alone or after addition of hydrochloric acid, should be 
fused with carbonate of sodium, as described under strontium, 
and the carbonate of barium thus obtained examined. If 
barium and strontium occur in small quantities together with 
large amounts of calcium, the carbonates obtained by fusjpn are 
dissolved in nitric acid and the dry salt extracted with alcohol; 
the residue contains only barium and strontium, both of which 
win almost always be detected* To test for very small traces of 
strontium or barium, the residual nitrates arc converted into 
chlorides by ignition with sal-ammoniac, and the chloride of 
strontium is extracted by alcohol Unless one or more of 
the bodies to be detected is present in very small quantities, 
the methods of separation just described are quite unnecessary. 
The detection of these three metals by the spectroscope is much 
facilitated by the use of a special burner in which a spray of 
the solution of the wits to be examined, is brought into the 
flame* 1 

Soluble barium salts arc distinguished from those of stron¬ 
tium and calcium, inasmuch as they arc inmttliatrhj precipitated 
by a solution of calcium sulphate* The qualitative separation 
of barium from strontium and calcium is usually effected by the 
addition of potassium chromate to a solution of the mixed salts 
containing acetic acid, barium chromate being precipitated. 
Barium and strontium may be separated by treating the mixed 
chlorides with absolute alcohol, or prefurablj by the action nf 
amyl alcohol on.the mixed broipklcs, 2 the barium salt being 
almost insoluble in both solvents. For quantitative estimation 
barium is almost always weighed as the sulphate, but in some 
special cases as the carbomftc* 

Atomic Weight of Barium .— The atomic weight of barium 
was determined by Marignae from the exact quantity of silver 
required to precipitate a knojvn weight of crystallised baiium 
chloride, and also from the weight of barium sulphptc obtained 

1 RierenfeM and Wohlers. 1B0G, 39, 2m. 

a Erounirtg, Amcr. J . ISD3 T 44* 400. 
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from tne same salt, the number obtained being 136-15, Richards 1 
subsequently' redetermined tho atomic weight by ascertaining 
the equivalent of both barium chloride and bromide to silver and 
silver chloride or bromide, and the results, winch agree very 
closely, give the average number Ba 137 37, which is now (1922) 
adopted, 

1 Zt\U anorg, Cfteflk, 1802, 3, 441; 1803 d fl* 89, 



THE MAGNESIUM GROUP, 

280 The elements of this sub-group differ from the metals of 
the alkaline earths more especially in the properties of the metals 
then:selves, which arc much more readily obtained in the free 
slate and only undergo at most a slight superficial oxidation 
in the air at the ordinary temperature. At higher tempera¬ 
tures they combine with oxygen, forming the oxide correspond¬ 
ing to the divalent series oE salts, and magnesium and zinc 
slowly decompose water at tho boiling point. They a^e colour¬ 
less and ductile metals, the melting and boiling points of which 
fall with increasing atomic weight, mercury being a liquid at 
the ordinary temperature, whilst it solidifies at a low tempera¬ 
ture to a malleable solid. Most of the salts closely resemble the 
corresponding salts of the alkaline earth metals, except that 
they exhibit a greater tendency to form basic salts, and that 
the sulphates are readily soluble in water, and yield crystalline 
double salts. Mercuric sulphate forms an exception, as it is 
converted by water into an insoluble basic salt and a soluble 
acid salt, ami mercury also differs from the other met u la inas¬ 
much as it forms n scries of stable salts in which each atom of 
the metal replaces only one atom of hydrogen, in addition to the 
series common to all the members of the group, in which the 
metal is divalent. Some of the magnesium, zinc, and cadmium 
compounds combine with ammonia forming derivatives analogous 
to the amirwuuacal copper compounds, mercury, in partiwlar, 
yielding a large series of such derivatives. 1 

* « 

GLUCINUM. G1 — Q l ii At. No* 4 . 

281 Yauquelin in 1798 w%a the first to detect the existence of 
tho oxide of this metal in beryl, this mineral having formerly 
been regarded as a compound of silica with lime or alumina. 
Tho earth contained in bery^ was shown by Yauquelin to be 
a distinct body, difloring from both lime and alumina, inas¬ 
much as it formed a soluble sulphate which was incapable of 
uniting with potassium sulphate to form an alum. Hjdiy had 
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previously observed that emerald was mineralogically identical 
with beryl, and on examining the former mineral Yauquelin 
found t^tt F it likewise contained the new earth* lie did not 
give any special name to this new earth, but the editors of the 
Annales de Chitnic gave it the name of gluciua from yXvKvs 
sweet, because its salts possessed a peculiar sweet taste. As, 
however, there are other salts which, possess the same property, 
the name bcryllia, derived from the mineral, was given to it by 
the German chemists. The metal has likewise received two 
names, glucinum and beryllium, the former of which is to ho 
preferred on historical grounds and is adopted here, although 
the latter is still employed hy chemists in Germany. 

Glucinum occurs in many minerals, es]>edally in beryl, 
GJ 3 Al a Si B O ja — 3{ilO,Al 2 Oj n f>$iO a5 crystallising in hexagonal 



Fie. 104. Fio. I0f>, f’m. Itifl. 


prisms, Figs. 104 lfifi (Glass 27, p. 200), which usually have a 
green colour, colourless beryl being seldom met with. The 
transparent green-coloured varieties of beryl are known as 
emerald, those possessing a bluish-green tint being termed 
aquamarine; the green colour of emerald is probably due to 
truces of chromium. Beryl occurs also of a blue, yellow, grey, 
and rose-red tint. „ When the mineral is transparent it is termed 
precious beryl: when translucent or opaque it is known as com¬ 
mon heryl. Glucinum also occurs in leucophane, NaCaGlF(Si0 3 ) s ; 
in phenacite, Gl 2 Si0 4 ; euclase, If 2 G,2Cd0,A] 2 0 3 ,3Si0 a ; and 
chrysoberyl, G1Q,A1 3 0 ,j, as well as in other minerals. 

Metallic Glucinvm was first obtained by Wohler in the year 
1828 by fusing the chloride with potassium. Prepared in this 
way glucinum is a dark-grey powder, which under the burnisher 
assumes a bright metallic lustre, 1 

Debray first obtained the metal In a coherent state by placing 
, 1 Ann, Chint. Phy*., 1855 [3] ( 44, 5. 
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in a g^s tube two or more boots made of a mixture cl day 
and lime, the first containing glucinum chloride and the others 
metallic sodium. The air having been replaced by dry hydrogen, 
the boats were heated, by which means the glucinum chloride 
was vaporised and then reduced by the melted sodium. Later, 
Nilson and Pettersson 1 prepared it by heating potassium 
glucinum fluoride with the calculated quantity of sodium in a 
steel crucible, Glucinum can also be prepared by the electrolysis 
of a fused mixture of the chloride with sodium chloride and 
ammonium chloride, s or of the fused double fluorides, GlF 2 ,2NaF, 
or C1F 2 j NuF, the pure halogen salts offering too great a resistance 
to the current . 3 The metal has a specific gravity oM*842, 4 
and a specific heat of (H2tfi (Nilson and Pettersson), giving an 
atomic heat of (see p, 19). It is s hard metal, possesses a 
bright silver-white colour , 5 melts at 1278° ± 5° s and when 
heated before the blowpipe becomes covered with A film of 
oxide which prevents further oxidation. In the finely powdered 
state, on the other hand, it takes fire when heated in the air 
and burns with great brilliancy. The powdered metal dissolves 
in dilute acids; the compact form is readily soluble in dilute 
hydrochloric acid, but dilute sulphuric acid dissolves it only when 
warm, whilst concentrated nitric acid does not attack it in the 
cold, and on heating does so only slowly. The metal does not 
decompose water even at a red heat (Debray). Ammonia does 
not act either on the powder or on the compact metal, but both 
forms dissolve readily in caustic potash with evolution of 
hydrogen. 


GLUCINUM COMPOUNDS. 

Glucinum anjj Oxygen. 

282 Ghtrinum Oxide, Glucina f or BerylliQ, HcO.—To ottaiu 
this earth from tueiyl the latter ia # fused with twice its weight of' 
potassium carbonate and the melt treated with sulphuric acid; 
the excess of acid is evaporated off, water added, the silica 

« 

1 Ann. Phya. Chm. t 4 , 554. 

1 Bor&hers, Jmrjt* CAeni. tfoc,, LS9G, 70. ii- a 521. 

* Lobeui, Comfit. rcnd. r 1H9&, 120 , 744. Compare Warren, Chem. AVmw, 
1SG5, 73, 310, 

* Fichter and GablczynaK Ber. t ltU3, 46, 1(K>4. ■ 

* Compare on this poiiU, Kahlbaum and .Sturm, Ztit. anory. Chew., 1905, 
46,237, 

■ Oerterheld, ibid., 1910, 87, 1. 
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removed by filtration and the solution concentrated, ^bfrost 
the whole of the aluminium separates out on cooling as alum, 
and "the t Mother-liquor then contains chiefly the sulphates o£ 
glucinum ami iron with small quantities of alum. To separate 
the glucinum, advantage is taken of the solubility of glucinum 
hydroxide and carbonate in an excess of ammonium carbonate 
solution, the iron and alumina being left for the most part un¬ 
dissolved, In carrying out the separation the moth ex-liquor is 
poured iuto a concentrated solution of ammonium carbonate, 
the liquid allowed to stand for several days, and the precipitated 
iron and aluminium salts filtered off. The filtrate on boiling 
deposits a basic glucinum carbonate together with a little ferric 
hydroxide, 1 

To prepare pure glucina from this precipitate, it is redis- 
solved in ammonium carbonate solution, and a strong current 
of steam blown through the liquid, which precipitates the 
glucina; tins process is repeated several times, and the final 
precipitate is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, precipitated with 
ammonia, washed, and dried, 2 According to Kriiss 8 it then 
still contains a small quantity oE impurity, w r hich is removed by 
rcdissolving in ammonium carbonate solution, adding a little 
ammonium sulphide, and allowing it to stand for several days. 
A slight black precipitate is formed, and the filtered solution 
yields pure glucina, 

A more convenient method 4 consists in heating powdered 
beryl with twice its weight of sodium silicofluoride at 850° for 
30—40 minutes. Aluminium and glucinum fluorides are formed 
and combine with the excess of sodium fluoride, and on extrac¬ 
tion with hot water sodium glucinum fluoride dissolves with but 
little alumina and silica. Addition of caustic soda precipitates 
the hydroxides, which are collected, washed, and dissolved in 
sulphuric acid. Qn concentrating the solution about 90 per 
cent, of the glucinum originally present in the beryl crystallises 
as Ahe sulphate. 

According to Gibson the best method of preparing glucina 
from beryl is as follows:—Coarsely lj pow'dered beryl is heated 
with 6 parts of ammonium hydrogen fluoride foT 10—12 hours 
at a heat not exceeding dull redness. The aluminium is thus 
almost completely converted into insoluble aluminium fluoride, 

1 Joy Amer.,J. &ci, 1803, [2\ St 83. 

1 Humpidgc, Proc. .Roy Soc., 1880, 39> 1. * 1800, 23, 727, 

* Cop&i^Tp Compt* rend. t 1919, 168 * 610, 
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and the residue on treatment with water yields a solution con¬ 
taining' chiefly glucmum and iron fluorides. This is evaporated 
to dryness, and heated with strong sulphuric acid until the 
ferric sulphate formed commences to decompose, fluorine and 
silicon being thus completely removed. The solution obtained 
on adding water is boiled with nitric acid to oxidise the iron to 
the ferric state, and tile filtered liquid poured into an excess of 
concentrated ammonium carbonate solution. The bulk of the 
iron separates on addition of an equal volume of Jiot water, and 
the filtrate is then mixed with an excess of mercuric chloride 
and precipitated with ammonium sulphide, the whole of the 
iron coming down together with the mercuric sulphide, whereas 
it is only partially precipitated if no mercuric chloride be first 
added. The filtered solution is boiled to precipitate the basic 
glucinum carbonate, which on ignition yields pure glucina, any 
truces of ammonium and mercury salts being volatilised with 
the carbon dioxide. 1 

To prepare glucina from lcucophane, the latter, after separa¬ 
tion from admixed tourmaline, is heated with sulphuric acid to 
remove fluorine, the excess of acid boiled oJT, the residuo boiled 
with water, and Urn filtered extract added to an excess of 
ammonium carbonate solution. After ten days the solution is 
filtered, the filtrate boiled, and the precipitated crude basic 
gluciuum carbonate treated in the manner already described, 2 

A method for the extraction of glucina from gadolinite has 
also been described, 3 

Glucina is a while amorphous powder having a specific 
gravity of 3-01(1, which when heated to the highest temperature 
of a wind furnace assumes the form of microscopic prisms 
resembling corundum (Hose). It may be easily obtained in this 
form by the ignition of a mixture of glucinum and potassium 
sulphates (Debmy), and when fused in the electric arc forms 
a crystalline mass, 4 harder than ruby, which has the specific » 
gravity 3-025, It is insoluble inVater, and only dissolves in 
dilute acids when it hasp not been strongly ignited. Concen¬ 
trated boiling sulphuric acid dissolves it easily, and if it he 
fused with an alkali/ and the cold mass treated with water, the 
glucina goes into solution. 

1 Jourti* Chetii. #oc,, 1893, 63, 009. Compare Lcboau, ftnd. r 1S9J* 

121, 041; Fdlok* Jm. Ckem. ^.,1904, 85, 603* 

1 Krflsfl anil Murnlit, Btr 1800, £3, 727. , 

1 Jamefl fijid Perley, J. Amer. Che m, Soc^ I Of 6, 36, 875. 

* Lebcau, Cmpt. rwd. t im 123, 818, 
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GltKtnwn Hydroride, OI(QH) 3 ,—This is thrown down as a 
gelatinous precipitata when a glucinum salt is precipitated with 
am moor a. r Tills precipitate is soluble in acids, caustic alkalis, 
and alkali icarbonates, but when heated with water or dilute 
ammonia, or when preserved dry, it gradually becomes much less 
soluble . 1 2 On drying it forms a voluminous white powder, which 
is converted into the oxide by ignition. 


Salts ov Glixtkum. 

283 Ghtcinunt €M(rride i G1C1 3 , is obtained in the form of 
snow-vriiite needle-shaped crystals when a mixture of the oxide 
and sugar charcoal is ignited in a current of dry chlorine or 
hydrochloric acid gas. It melts at 440 3 (Lebeau) and boils at 
about 520° (Nil&on and Pettereson), and the specific gravity of 
.its vapour 3 is 2-72, corresponding to the formula G1CI 2 . In 
moist air it fumes as phosphorus pentachloride docs. It is 
deliquescent, and dissolves in water with evolution of heat, the 
solution having an acid reaction, owing to hydrolysis. When 
the aqueous solution is allowed to evaporate over sulphuric acid, 
colourless crystals of the hydrated chloride, G1C1 2 ,4IF 2 0, separate 
out, A basic chloride is obtained by evaporating the solution 
to dryness. Glucinum chloride forms double salts with iodine 
trichloride , 3 platinum chloride, tin chloride, and mercuric 
chloride. Several basic chlorides have also been described; 
they are, however, not well defined. 

The iodide, G 1 J 2> melts at about 510°, and its vapour burns in 
the air when strongly heated. The bromide, GIF tag, sublimes with¬ 
out melting at 450 y . The fluoride, G1F 2 , nielU at about 800°, 
and is converted by oxygen into the oxyfluoride . 4 

&'tdpJwtca of (Hucitiutn *—The normal aalt, GIS0 4 ,41I I 0, crystal¬ 
lises from a ho'u saturated solution in tetragonal pyramids 
which dissolve at the ordinary temperature in their own weight 
of water, possess a sw eet taste, and effloresce on exposure to the 
air. "When heated they first melt in their water of crystallisa¬ 
tion, leaving the anhydrous salt on further heating, which 

1 Halm and van Oundt, Beit, ajiorg, Chtm.j 1604,38,377 j van Oordt, German 
Patent, im*$ {19/L2/03). 

2 HnmpEd^, Frvc. Itoy. Soc., 3d, 188; Nilwm and Potleraaan, Iter., 
1884, 17, 087.. 

* Wcinland and Sddcgeloiifcli, Beit, anorg. Chem. t 1003, 30, 134. 

1 Lebeau, Compt. tend,, 1898,128. 1273, 1418. 
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decomposes at a Ted-hcat, glucina remaining behind'' In 
contact with a saturated solution this hydrate passes at about 
112° into the dihydratc, which is stable in dry air ami melts at 
158°, yielding the monohydrate, which loses all ite water at 
220°; a hexahydrate also exists. 1 The sulpiiate does not form 
mixed crystal* with the sulphates of copper, nickel, iron, etc., 
and differs in this respect from the sulphates of the magnesium 
group of metals, 2 

Clucinum readily forms basic sulphates, which are obtained 
by boiling the normal sulphate with giucinum carbonate or 
hydroxide; they form gelatinous or gurn-like masses, and are 
probably not definite compounds, but solid solutions the 
hydroxide and sulphate, 

Glvrimm Nitrate, G1(N0 3 ) 2 ,3H 2 0, crystallises with difficulty. 
It is extremely deliquescent, and is easily soluble in alcohol. 
When heated for twenty hours on the water-bath a tkfck mass 
of the basic salt, (Jl(0JI)N0 3 ,n s 0 f is obtained, which is readily' 
soluble in water. On heating to 200° the oxide is produced, 

Trigh/cinum Orfhophospfraft^ is precipitated 

by the action of disodium phosphate oil giucinum salts in aqueous 
solution in presence of acetic acid and monoghtemum ortho- 
phospftate is obtained in hygroscopic leaflets by the action of 
phosphoric acid on gluciuum hydroxide. Other phosphates, and 
the phosphite and hypophosphite are known, 3 

Giucinum Carbide, G1C 2 , is obtained by heating glucina with 
sugar charcoal, and a little oil, to a very high temperature in 
tf i c electric f u mace. It fori i is trausj>aront y el low i sh-bro wu 
microscopic crystals, which are slowly decomposed by water and 
dilute acids with evolution of pure methane.* 

Glucimtm Borocarbide , C 4 ]i fl Gl c , is produced when glucina is 
heated with boron in a carbon boat in the electric furnace. It 
forms a hard crystalline mass, which is not a f tacked by water, 
and is only superficially oxidised when heated in oxygen. 5 

CarfKimte& of Ghtchmti.— £\ys normal carbonate, G1C0 3 i 4H 3 0, 
is obtained by passing ctffrbon dioxide for a considerable time 
through water containing ■» basic carbonate of glucinum in 
suspension. The sortition is allowed to evaporate over sub 

1 Lcivi MttlvBNo, Zeit, i tnnrg. CAcw., l!X)U, 45, 4415; Parsons, J , Anwr. 1'hftn. 
Sac., L904, 38, 14:tt. 

1 Retfjcis, ZejL physical. C7ifw*. h ISflli, £0, 4til. 

4 Bleycr imd Mullor, Zat^n-Avrg. Chem^ lEHU, 75, 2(53. 

1 Lebeauj Corupt, rfnrf,, 1805, 131, 4DG; Hunry, ibid., UOO, 

< Lobeau, ibid., 1808, 138, J347. 
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phuriij acid iti an atmosphere of carbon dioxide- Crystals are 
then formed which readily decompose with evolution of carbon 
dioiidc 4 

When absolution of a glucinum salt is added to an alkali 
carbonate, or when a solution of the oxide in ammonium car¬ 
bonate is boiled, a basic carbonate of varying composition 
separates out as a white powder. 

Detection and Estimation of Glucinum. 

384 The salts of this metal do not impart any tint to the non- 
luminoiti! gas-flame. The glucinum spark spectrum contains 
two diunieteristic bright lines in the blue, having a wave-length 
of 4573 and 4489 (Kirehhoff and Thalen). These lines are, 
however, not seen when the chloride is volatilised in the electric 
arc (Bunsen). 

Glucinum may be readily separated from all other metals by 
the fact that its oxide is soluble in ammonium carbonate solu¬ 
tion. In the process of analysis it is precipitated together with 
alumina, and it may be separated from this earth by treatment 
with ammonium carbonate. For quantitative estimation and 
for separation from alumina and ferric oxide the method pro¬ 
posed by Joy may be employed. The precipitate is treated 
with ammonium carbonate, the liltrate boiled, and the pre¬ 
cipitated basic carbonate of glucinum converted by ignition 
into the oxide, which is weighed. The metal can also be 
separated fram aluminium by boiling the neutral solution with 
sodium thiosulphate, which precipitates aluminium hydroxide , 3 

Another method depends on the fact that basic glucinum 
acetate readily sublimes at ltiO—170 3 at 19 mm., whilst basic 
acetates of iron and aluminium are non-volatile. a 

Glucinum can be quantitatively precipitated as hydroxide by 
ammonia or by a boiling solution of iodatc and iodide of 
potassium (Glassniann), 

The Atomic Weight of glucinum-has been determined by 
Nilaon and Pettersson 3 by analyst of the sulphate, and found 
to be 9 04, whilst Krilss and Moraht 4 Ly the samo method 
found it to be 8 '99. Parsons , 5 by the analysis of certain organic 

1 Glasamann, rtr.. 1906, 39, 3460. 

1 KJing and (le]in, Butt. 3oc. cW*lfll4, [4} t lfl, 205. 

8 tier,, 13, 1451, 

1 Jbtd.f 1090, 23, 2550, 

8 J H Amer. Cheat. Soc>, 1004, 26, 721; Zeit. anory, Chata., 1905,461 £16, 
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derivatives, the acetylacetonate and the Daaic acettv », has 
obtained the number 9*1 (0 = 1G), which is now (3922) adopted 
as the most probable value* 

MAGNESIUM, Mg- 2432 , At. No, iz, 

285 Nehcmiah Grew, a London physician living in the seven¬ 
teenth century and for some time secretary of the Royal Society, 
published in the year 1695 an account of a peculiar salt found 
in the well-known mineral spring at Epsom under the title <£ Be 
sails carikartici in aquis Ebshammsibug ct alius cantenli nalura 
el «$«.” The medicinal value of this salt soon afterwards 
became widely celebrated, and the salt was known, in England 
as Epsom-salts, and on the continent as English-salt. The 
presence of the same substance was soon afterwards detected in 
other English mineral springs, and George and Francis*Moult in 
the year J700 established a large manufactory of the salt near 
London, obtaining it from a spring at Shooter's Hill. In 1710 
Hoy discovered that the same salt could bo obtained by crystal¬ 
lisation from the mother-liquors of sea-wateT after addition of 
green vitriol (ferrous sulphate). The same salt was subsequently 
shown by Fr. Hoffmann to exist in the Seidlitz mineral water. 
Another compound of magnesium having medicinal value was 
also discovered at the beginning of the eighteenth century by 
a Roman ecclesiastic, and termed by him magnesia alba. Why 
this name was given to it in contrast to magnesia nigra —as 
black oxide of manganese was then called—is not known. The 
mode of preparation of this substance waa for some years kept 
secret, until in the year 1707 Valentini, of Giessen, pointed out 
that magnesia alba could be obtained by boiling down the mother- 
liquors from the preparation of nitre and igniting the residual 
products. Shortly afterwards, in 1709, Slevogt, of Jena, pre¬ 
pared the same ( substance hy the precipitation of saltpetre 
mother-liquors with a fixed alkali. The substance thus obtained 
was a mixture of calciun! carbonate and magnesium carbonate 
in varying proportions; lienee its medicinal action was very 
variable, and a satisfactory discrimination between lime and 
magnesia was rendered more difficult. The distinction between 
these two earths was first clearly pointed out by Black in the 
year 1755. He showed that wliite magnesia was a compound of 
fixed air with a peculiar earth, which differed from lime in 
yielding a soluble sulphate. The properties of the ney earth 
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were subsequently more completely investigated by Bergman in 
1775, but Black retained for it the name of magnesia. When 
Da^y proved tliat this earth was the oxide of a metal, the name 
of Magnium was given by him to this metal, the name mag¬ 
nesium or inangattmtm being at tliat time used to designate 
the metal contained in pyrolusitc. This confusion was termi¬ 
nated by the general adoption of the name magnesium for the 
metal contained in magnesia alba, and of manganese for that 
contained in p/rolusite. 

Magnesium is a metal widely distributed In nature. It is 
found as magnesite, MgC0 3 ; dolomite, MgCa(CQ 3 ) a ; kieserite, 
MgBO^H^O; epsoinite, MgS0 4 ,7H a 0; kainite, MgS0 4 ,K^S0 4 , 
MgCl 2 ,GH a O; carnallitc, MgCl aj K01,GH^O; spinel, MgO,Al a O a ; 
asbestos, CaMg 3 (fii() 3 ) 4 ; tale, H^MgafSiG^h; meerschaum, 
HiMgaJSiOgJajHjjO, and as the chief constituent of many silicates, 
such as'augite, olivine, tourmaline, and serpentine, while it is 
contained in smaller quantities in most of the other silicates. 

Magnesium sulphate, MgS0 4 , is a chief constituent of certain 
saline springs, whilst the chloride, MgCl a , occurs in salterns and 
in sea-water. Magnesium is also found in the animal and 
vegetable worlds. The bones of animals and the seeds of the 
cereals contain small quantities of magnesium phosphate, and 
ammonium magnesium phosphate separates out from urine 
on standing, thus giving rise to many urinary depots as well 
as to gravel and stone. The same salt likewise occurs in 
guano. 

286 Preparation, oj Metallic Magnesium.—Davy was the first to 
prepare metallic magnesium, but he did not obtain it in the 
pure state. It was first obtained as a coherent metal by 
Hussy, 1 who fused the anhydrous chloride of magnesium with 
potassium* Bunsen afterwards obtained it by the electrolysis 
of magnesium chloride, which for this purpose was fused in 
a porcelain crucible 2 (Fig. 107); the carbon of the negative pole 
was cut so as to form pockets, as shown in Fig. Ifi8, inside which 
the metal was deposited : unless this "precaution was taken, the 
metal, being lighter than the fused 1 chloride, rose to the aurface 
and burned. As it is difficult to preparfe the pure chloride, 
Matthiessen employed a mixture of the chlorides of potassium 
and magnesium in the ratio of 3 molecules of potassium chloride 
to 4 of magnesium chloride. 8 

e i 

1 Journal* tfe Chimie Medicate Ann,, 1830, 141. 

i Anwkn, 1852 , 8 % 137 , 1 Jim jl Chan. Sac., 1856 * & 107 . 
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The jnanufacture of magnesium on the laTge scale wai first 
effected by Sonstadt and Mcllor. The process employed was 
essentially that of Caron and Devillc, 1 which consisted in heating 
together magnesium chloride, fluor-s^r, and sodium. Wohler 
suggested the use of the fused double chloride of magnesium 
and sodium instead of anhydrous magnesium chloride, whilst 
Sonstadt introduced the use of fused carnallitc. An important 
improvement was the distillation of the crude metal, as this 
usually contains carbon, silicon, and nitrogen. The fact that 
magnesium can be readily distilled was indeed discovered by 
Doville and Caron, but first technically employed by Sonstadt, 
For this purpose the crude magnesium was placed in ^ji iron 
crucible having an iron tube passing through from the bottom to 
within an inch of the lid. The crucible was filled with the crude 
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metal to the level of the mouth of the tube, the lid carelully 
screwed and luted down, and the air displaced by a current of 
hydrogen or coal-gas. As the crucible became heated the 
magnesium distilled over, passing through the upright tube into 
a box placed below, where, on the completion of the operation, 
it was found in the form of a coherent mass which was subse¬ 
quently melted and cast into ingots or any other form that nught 
be required. 

Magnesium is now- mainly manufactured by the electrolysis 
of fused carnallito, wliicbr gives up its water of crystallisation 
and forms a dear fluid hcl*w 700 & (X The electrolysis is con¬ 
ducted in a closed dlcctric furnace, and a current of coal-gas 
or hydrogen is passed through during the process to remove 
all oxygen and to carry off the chlorine which is evolved, and 
thus prevent its action on thc*metallic magnesium which is set 
free and floats on the surface of the fused electrolyte, A current 
1 Arm. Chfa , 1803, [3], 97^7. 
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density of 0<15 ampere per square centimetre of cathode area 
is required. The metal is usually pressed when in a semi-fluid 
state*into ifeirc of varying thickness and of any required length; 
this is afterwards flattened into ribbon, in which form it usually 
occurs in commerce* It is also marketed in ingot form for 
alloying purposes. 

The magnesium industry is quite small, although the increased 
use of “ magnalium ” alloys has given it an impetus. These 
alloys 1 consist 1 of aluminium and magnesium. As now manu¬ 
factured they seldom contain more than 2 per cent, of 
magnesium and generally contain small quantities of copper or 
nickel^ They have been used instead of brass for the manu¬ 
facture of scientific instruments. 

28 7 Properties .—Magnesium is a brilliant white metal, which 
melts at 050°, and boils at about 1100°* It has a specific gravity 
of 1-75, tmd a granular crystalline fracture, and is sometimes 
obtained in hexagonal crystals isomoiphous with those of 
cadmium and zinc* It preserves its lustre in dry air, but in moist 
aiT becomes covered with a film of oxide; when a piece of ribbon 
is held in the flame of a candle It bums with an intensely white 
light, forming a mixture of magnesia and magnesium nitride. 
The heated metal readily decomposes steam, hydrogen being 
evolved and magnesia produced. Magnesium also burns readily 
in carbon dioxide, carbon being deposited. It dissolves easily 
in dilute acids, and begins to decompose concentrated sulphuric 
acid at 215°. 2 It is not acted on by alkalis. When the metal 
is brought into a solution of one of its salts, it slowly dissolves, 
hydrogen being evolved and the hydroxide or a basic salt being 
produced . 3 It brings about a similar decomposition in many 
other salt solutions, producing for example in a solution of copper 
sulphate a precipitate of copper and cuprous oxide, and an 
evolution of hydrogen . 4 Alloys of magnesium and lead con¬ 
taining from 5—50 per cent, of magnesium are very reactive and 
readily absorb the whole of tbe oxygen from moist air; the two 

1 h '«£. and Min. Journal, 1899, 08. GG4. 

* Adie, Proc. Chem. Soc., 1890, 133. * 

3 Klppenbetter, Cheni. Zt.it., 1895, 18. 259; Vita]], L'Otqsi, 1896, 18, 299; 
Lomoino, Compt. rend., 1999, 128, 291; Bryant, Chtm. ATeuw, 1899, 78, 76; 
Kahlcnbcrg, J* Amer. Chart. Soc., *903, 05, 380; Roberts and Brown, ibid., 
801. 

4 Cummiiillef Compt. rend., lSftft, 63, 660; Clours aqd Coven, Proc. Chtm. 
£«*., 1897, 13, 221; Diver*, ibid., 1898, 14 , 57; Tommasi, BuU, Soc, dWm F , 
1899, [3J*S1, 886. 
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metals form a compound, Mg a Pb, which is the most active alloy 
of the series, 1 

Magnesium has been obtained by the electrical method (p> 82) 
in the form of an olive-green, unstable colloidal solution i i ether, 3 

The light from burning magnesium wire is rich in chemically 
active rays, so that it is possible to photograph by means of it. 
Bunsen and Jtoscoe have determined the actinic value of this 
light compared with that of the sun. 3 They showed that a 
burning surface of magnesium wire, which seen from a point at 
sea level has an apparent magnitude equal to that of the sun, 
efforts, at that point, the same chemical action as the sun would 
do if shining from a cloudless sky at the height of 9° 53' above 
the horizon. On comparing the visible brightness of tht&e two 
sources of light it was found that the brightness of the sun's 
disc as measured by the eye is 521-7 times as great as that of 
burning magnesium when the sou's zenith-distance is* 07° 22', 
whilst at the same zenith-distance the sun's chemical brightness 
was only 36-0 times as great. Hence the value of this light as a 
source of chemically active rays for photographic purposes 
becomes at once apparent. The light from burning magnesium 
has been employed for signalling, and for military and naval 
purposes, and it is especially employed in pyrotechny. Mag¬ 
nesium powder mixed with an oxidising agent, such as potassium 
chlorate or a peroxide, is much used for the production of flash¬ 
lights for photographic purposes. 

Metallic magnesium combines with nitrogen on heating, 
forming the nitride, and has been used for the separation of the 
argon group of gases from atmospheric nitrogen; it is also made 
use of in chemical analysis, and m^toxicological investigations, 
where, as it is perfectly free from arsenic, it may be used with 
advantage in Marsh's apparatus instead of zinc. It may be 
used also in the pstimation of nitrates and nitrites in drinking 
water, and in other cases, as a reducing agent. In the form of 
powder it reduces most metals frtnn their oxides when heated 
with the latter, and is used for the preparation of several elements 
such as silicon and boTon. 4 , It is also added as a deoxidiser to 
molten nickel before casting* 

1 AahcruU, 'J'nth*. Faraday tfw., IE) 19, 14* 271. 

* Svedbcrp, far,, 1905,86.301(1. 

a FM, Tr*tnt, t 1S69, U9, 930. 

‘ Winkler, Mcr,, 1S90, 23, 44/ 130. 
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MAGNESIUM COMPOUNDS. 


Magnesium and Oxygen, 

288 The only stable oxide of magnesium ;k the monoxide, 
MgO, with which corresjiond the salts of the metal. The per¬ 
oxide, MgO a , has not been obtained pure, and the existence of 
the suboxide, Mg s O ai is doubtful . 1 

Matfnesimn Gride or Magaesia, MgO.- This substance, which 
occurs as the mineral pwiclase, is formed when the metal bums 
in thcv*ir, and is also produced by the ignition of the magnesium 
salt of any volatile oxv-ncid. It is prepared on the Imge scale 
by igniting the carbonate, magnesia alba, and is known as mag- 
neria vsta of calcined wagne/tia* Two varieties of this are pre¬ 
pared from the corresponding varieties of the basic carbonate 
(p h G58), and they arc known as light and heavy magnesia, the 
volumes occupied by etpial weights being in the ratio of 3-5 to 1, 
When brought into water, combination takes place and the 
hydroxide is formed , 2 but the rate at which this combination 
occurs varies greatly with samples of the oxide which have been 
prepared by different methods. Thus the oxide prepared by 
gently beating the native carbonate or the nitrate sets with water 
b) a firm mass, whilst the light and heavy oxides combine rapidly 
but do not .set, and crystals of the oxide are scarcely attacked 
by water.* It is tasteless, but in the moist slate turns red litmus 
paj>cr blue. When heated in an electric furnace it forms trans¬ 
parent crystals, melts at about 2250°, and finally volatilises, 
though less readily than lime. Reduction to magnesium and 
magnesium carbide takes place when the oxide and carbon are 
heated in the electric furnace . 4 When magnesia is ignited in a 
current of hydrogGn chloride it is obtained in the form of regular 
cubes and oetnhedra, and if u mixture of mrtgnesia and ferric 
oxfde is treated in this way black oefahedra of magnofemte, 
MgOjFejOj, are formed, together wi^h those of MgO containing 
a little ferric oxide; these are of a yellow colour, identical with 

* Rakirtfvflky. JJpr., 1903, 38. 2719; frit KlrMrocfom,, 1B05, 11* 406. Sco 
alum Fniry jmd ifrrtnnn, Tran#, Ajtif/ r khrfnjrltfia, StX\, 1313, 37. 209. 

1 Uom 1 * Paffff, Anti., JH51* 83, 460, " 

s also ^mfrraon, Jaunu Chm p. 8oc. r 1306, [87, 267, PrtrmviHin and 
SfazzctiL, Atti. Jt. ntratt Line ft, 1921, 3d, i., 03. 

* U-bcoii, (romp, rent?., J907* M4. 7W9. 
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periclatge, a mineral found at Monte Bomm&, near Naples* 
Crystals resembling those of pcriclase are also formed when the 
hydroxide ia heated to redness with caustic potash. 1 

Magnesia ia employed as a medicine, as a refractory lining in 
furnaces, f< magnesite " bricks being of great importance in basic 
sled furnaces and in basic lined copper converters, for the 
manufacture of crucibles and cupels, 2 and in certain processes 
for the regeneration of chlorine from ammonium ■ liloride* 
Magnesium fhjdroxuh, is obtained as a white 

precipitate when aqueous potassium or sodium hydroxide is 
added to a solution of a magnesium salt, and occurs in nature 
as the mineral brucitc, which is found embedded in serjientinc 
with other magnesium minerals* It has been found by the 
conductivity method that ifc dissolves in 115,000 imrts of water 
at 18° {8*7 milligrams per litre), but direct determinations give 
higher numbers. 3 The hydroxide can be dried at ]()0° without 
loss of water, but is converted into the oxide at a low- red heat. 
The hydroxide is not precipitated from solutions of magnesium 
salts by ammonia in presence of ammonium salts, this being 
probably due to the fact that the presen re of these salts greatly 
diminishes the dissociation of the molecules of NH^OH present 
in aqueous ammonia {p. 14b). 4 

M<igneshnn Peruriih ^—When caustic soda is added to a solu¬ 
tion of magnesium sulphate containing hydrogen peroxide, the 
precipitate contains a peroxide of magnesium, which has, how¬ 
ever, not been prepared pure. The material obtained gradually 
loses oxygon when preserved, and after drying appears to contain 
about equal molecular proportions of the oxide and peroxide/' 
The commercial product usually coAtains about 8 per cent, of 
available oxygen/ Carrasco 7 has obtained the following per¬ 
oxides by successive addition of an ethereal solution of hydrogen 
peroxide to magrtesk; GMgO^MgO a ,;iH 3 0; 5Mgt>,3MgO a ,3H a O, 
and 2Mg0,2Mg0 2f 3H 3 0. They arq light pow r ders which explode 
violently when heated* 

1 do Schulben, Hall. fmn. Mm., 1B9S, 21, H7. 

* S» CHen. Ztd., LOflli. 3J, 21 l ,*339. 
a Duprtf, junir. T and JSe/. anjeto. Ch'm., 1903,18, C4, 

4 fjov&i, Zsil* anorg. Chem., JS9EI, 11, 4U4; Tn^bvcU, fbuf., 1IK)4, 87, 32(1, 
ttuflf and GeuH Her., 1904. 37, MM 

( Poreggcr and Philipp, J. Hoc. Chen, httf., 1900, 25, 298 > Sae also German 
Patont, No. imi\ (27/7/lflOl), 

1 6 T [ vzz. t 1909, 39, it, 47.* 
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Magnesium and the Halogens. 

28 9 AJtypicsitm Fluoride, MgF 2 , occurs as the mineral sellaite 
in colourless tetragonal crystals, found at Monticrs in Savoy, 
When pure magnesia is evaporated to dryness with an excess of 
aqueous hydrofluoric acid, this same compound is obtained as an 
amorphous mass almost insoluble in water. When this is fused 
with common sjalt and the mass gradually cooled, it is deposited 
in crystals which, after washing with water, exhibit the eamo 
form as sellaite (Oossa), 

Magnesium Chloride, Mgd 2 , ;s contained in sea-water, in 
many trine springs, and in various salt beds, and is at present 
prepared in large quantities at Stassfurt. It forms several 
crystalline hydrates, the limits of stability of which in contact 
with a saturated solution are as follows: 11311^0 from —33*6° 
■to “16-8°, the melting point being — 1G-4 0 ; SH 2 0(a) from 
-IG- 8 a to-M*; GII a Ofrom —3-4°to 110-7°; 41**0from116-7° 
to 18I'G°; above this temperature 211*0, I 11 addition to these 
an isomeric labile hydrate with 8 H 2 0 (#) is known . 1 One hundred 
parts of water dissolve 53 G parts of anhydrous salt at 10°, 73 parts 
at 100*, ,and 128 parts at 186°. The hydrate with GK 2 0, which 
is deposited when a hot concentrated solution cools, crystallises 
in deliquescent needles, anti is decomposed on heating above 186°, 
water and hydrochloric acid being given oil, and magnesia re¬ 
maining, The anhydrous salt can be obtained by heating this 
hydrate to I7u° in a vacuum 2 or by adding ammonium chloride 
to the solution, evaporating to dryness, carefully heating and 
finally igniting. It may also ho obtained by evaporating the 
solution in a currant of hydrochloric acid gas (IJcmpcl), and 
forms a laminated crystalline solid, which dissolves in water 
with evolution of heat. It possesses a bitter saline taste, and is 
now laigely used for the purpose of dressing cotton goods. Mag¬ 
nesium chloride forms crystalline double salU with other chlorides, 
especially with those of the alkaline eoytlis, Of these the follow¬ 
ing are the most important: ( 

t Potassium Magnesium Chloride or Carnallite, MgCl 2 ,KCl,611*0, 
—This compound crystallises in rhombic prisms which deliquesce 
on exposure to the air, leaving a residue of potassium chloride. 

1 vurt Hof! and Dawson, Zti\. yhyjilraL Chtm> r 1907, 2£!v 639; van’t Hoff 
and Meyerhoffrr, ibuL, ISOS, £7, 75; Bogorodsky^V. Bust* Chan, / J Ay$. $qc+, 
18DS, 30, 735. 
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Ammonium Magnesium Ohforide, MgCl^NH^SI^O, is de¬ 
posited from solution in small rhombic crystals which dissolve 
in six parts of water. 

Calcium Magnesium Chloride, 2MgCl a ,CaCl e ,12H 2 0, or tachhy- 
drite, occurs at Stassfurt in yellowish rounded masses which 
deliquesce on exposure to the air. It can readily be prepared by 
dissolving the constituent salts in a liquid containing 1000 mole¬ 
cular proportions of water, 44 of magnesium chloride, and 
10G of calcium chloride, and cooling to 25°. 1 

Oxychlorides of Magnesium - If strongly-ignited magnesia be 
brought into contact with a concentrated solution of the chloride, 
the mixture after standing fur some hours solidifies to $ mass 
so hard that it is capable of being polished (ftorcl). A mass of 
this kind which had been exposed for six months to the air 
gave results on analysis which render it probable that it is a 
mixture of magnesium carbonate uud the compound * 

MgC! 2 ,5Mg0,17II 2 0, or 2Mg{JJ Jl ,4Mg(0H) !! ,12H 2 0. 

This substance loses water on heating, but does not give oil 
hydrogen chloride, and chloride of magnesium may he with¬ 
drawn from it by repeatedly boiling with water, leaving a residue 
of magnesium hydroxide as a hard non-crystalline mass re¬ 
sembling brucitc . 3 If a solution of magnesium sulpliate to which 
ammonia and sal-ammoniac have been added (a mixture fre¬ 
quently used in the laboratory) is allowed to stand for some 
time, a crystalline precipitate having the composition 

2Mg^^ J 4Mg(Oir) SJ 8}l a O is sometimes formed (-1. Davis). 

Magnesium Jlromide t MgTlr 2 , occurs in sea-water and in many 
brine springs. The anhydrous salt is obtained by heating 
magnesium in bromine vapour, or by leading bromine vapour , 
over an ignited hiixture of magnesia and sugar charcoal. It 
forms a white crystalline* mass which hisses and evolves heat 
when brought into contact^with water, and crystallises from a 
hot concentrated solution in needles, having the composition 
MgBrg»GH 2 0. At 18 s the saturated solution contains 103'4 
.parte of the anhydrous salt dissolved in 100 of water . 3 On 
heating the crystals, hydrobromic acid is given cdl and magnesia 

1 van’t Huff, ZciL sHtn-p. Cfam., 1905, 47, 27 L 1 

1 Bender, AnneUn, 1ST], 166, 34J. 

* Myliufl and Pnnlt, fier. t 1&97, $0, 171«. 
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is Ief£ behind* 1 The bromide, like the chloride, forms many- 
double salts, 5 and also combines with many organic substances. 

'Magn^ivm Iodide, Mg) a , is found together with the bromide 
in sea-water and brine springs. It can be prepared by dissolv¬ 
ing magnesia in hydriodic acid. On evaporation, hygroscopic 
crystals of the hydrate, Mgl 2 ,8ir £ 0, arc deposited, which readily 
undergo decomposition with liberation of iodine. The solution 
saturated at 18° contains 118 parts of the anhydrous salt dis¬ 
solved in KK) df water (Mylius and Funk). 

Magnesium anj> Rulhjub. 

ago *Ma$nmimn Sitljihule f MgS,—This substance is not formed 
in the wet way, but is obtained when a mixture of magnesium 
filings and sulphur is heated to dull redness in a current of sulphur 
vaponr Bl> or sulphuretted hydrogen. The product is a brown, 
coherent, hard, and brittle coke-like mass, mixed with a small 
quantity of m Agnesi u m ox i d e and soi i le u ncli an god m eta L 
On exposure for some time to the air the difficultly fusible sulphide 
slowly tarnishes, and evolves sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
granular and bright steel-grey fracture becomes dull and coated 
with a grey oxide. When heated in the electric furnace 4 it forms 
cubical crystals of sp. gr. T85. It is slightly soluble in water, 
yielding a straw-yellow solution, but on exposure to the light it 
deposits sulphur and becomes colourless. This solution doubtless 
contains magnesium hydio&ulphidc, MgfSJJ)^ which may also 
be obtained by passing sulphuretted hydrogen into water contain¬ 
ing magnesia in suspension. 5 It is an extremely unstable com¬ 
pound, ami on exposure to the air, or when heated, gives off 
sulphuretted hydrogen, leaving magnesia behind. A solution of 
this substance has been proposed as a source of sulphuretted 
hydrogen for laboratory purposes. 

Magnesium fitdphale, MgS0 4 , occurs in nature as kteserite, 
MgSO^HgO, and Epsom salts* ot cpsomite, MgSO^HjO, These 
two compounds can he readily distinguished by the action of 
water on them. Epsom salts is readily soluble in water, whilst 
kieserite is as sparingly soluble as gypaufti. Kiescrite occurs 
crystallised in rhombic prisms, but is more commonly found in 

I Roc Ktcidcr, Awtr. J, lEXM, [4], 20L 07. 

* d* Sdmlten, Bull Sw. eW. 1807, [»], 17, 1«7. 

J "Parltiiiaon* Jours, Ckt hi. £(*., 1807/20, 127. 

* Mourbt, Ctmpt. rest?., 7808*127. 180. 

II Berzelius, Pogg , Ann ., 1826, & 442. 
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granular masses which dissolve slowly when allowed to i >main 
in confact with water, being gradually converted into Epsom 
salts. Epsom salts occur in many jnineral water*. ' The *atne 
compound is found as cpsoinite or hair-salt in silky fiWs and 
fibrous crusts at Idria in Carniola, in the gypsum quarries of 
Montmartre near Taxis, and in various other localities. The 
floors of the limestone caves in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana 
are in many instances covered with minute crystals of epsomite 
mingled with earth. In the Mammoth cave in Kentucky it 
adheres in loose masses like snowballs (Dana). 

The manufacture of magnesium sulphate from the upper layers 
of salt (Almvmsah) at Stassfurt is carried out. on the large scale. 
The crude kieserite is placed in sieves in. water. The magnesium 
chloride and finely divided chloride of sodium dissolve, whilst 
the kicscrite falls through the meshes of the net in small powder, 
and larger pieces of rock-salt, anhydrite, and earthy impurities 
remain behind. The powder is then brought into conical wooden 
moulds in which it is allowed to remain, und in which it soon 
becomes a hard coherent mass, inasmuch as a portion of the salt 
combines with water to form the heptuhydrate, which binds 
together the remaining powder of the kieserite, This kiescrite- 
stone is then dried and powdered, and contains 80 to 00 pcT cent, 
of magnesium sulpliate, and from 1 to 2 per cent, of common salt. 
It is either brought into the market in this form, or worked up 
into Epsom salts. Sulphate of magnesium was formerly pro¬ 
duced in considerable quantity by treating either native 
magnesium carbonate or dolomite with sulphuric acid; the 
gypsum formed in the latter case, being much less soluble than 
magnesium sulphate, is easily separated from it. Formerly, 
also, dolomite was burnt, the lime dissolved out by crude 
pyroligneous acid, and the residual magnesia treated with 
sulphuric acid (H<pry). # 

Magnesium sulphate forms a large number of hydrates, but ■ 
the curve of equilibrium with a* saturated solution lias not 
been very accurately determined. The ordinary heptahydrate 
(Epsom salts) is stable in contact with a saturated solution from 
1*8° to 048°, at which temperature it passes into the hydrate 
with GH^O, which in its turn passes into kiescTite at 68°. The 
heptahydrate crystallises from a hot concentrated solution in 
four-sided rhombic prisms (Class 6, p. 209), shown in Fig, 169, 
and is isomorphoits with the corresponding sulphdtes of zinc 
and nickel. As a rule, the commercial salt occurs in the ppwdeiy 
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iorm consisting of minute delicate needle obtained by quick 
crystallisation of n concentrated solution. The crystals are not 
deliquescent, but the commercial salt sometimes becomes moist 
in contact with air in consequence of the presence of traces of 
magnesium chloride. The crystals possess an unpleasant 
saline bitter taste, and have a specific gravity of 1*685 (Schiff). 
On heating, they melt in their water of crystallisation, and lose 
six molecules at 150°, the last molecule being termed by Graham 
constitutional witcr, because it is not driven off until a temperature 
of 200° is reached. The solution saturated in contact with this 
hydrate at 10° contains 30-9 parts of anhydrous salt in 100 of 
water, and at 101 45-6 jmrta. 

When a boiling and concentrated solution of magnesium 
sulphate is placed in a closed vessel it remains supersaturated 
when cold, Such a solution may stand for 
weeks or months without solidification, but 
milk-white crystals of the hexahydrate are 
sometimes deposited, and, sometimes, mono¬ 
cline tablets of a labile heptahydrato* From 
this it is seen that the heptahydrate is di¬ 
morphous ; this is shown also by the fact that it 
crystallises as an isomorphoua constituent with 
monoclinic ferrous sulphate, FcS0 4 ,7JI 2 (X 
Magnesium sulphate is insoluble in absolute 
alcohol 

Epsom salts is largely used as a purgative, 
and, like the chloride, is employed as a dressing for cotton goods. 
It is also used in dyeing with aniline colours, as goods thus 
dyed are found to stand the action of soap better, this being 
probably due to the formation of an insoluble magnesia soap. 

Magnesium sulphate forms a series of characteristic double 
salts with the sulphates of the alkali metals These Lave the 
general formula MgS0 4 ,M I 1 S0 lj 6IT a 0 > and crystallise in well- 
developed monoclinic prisms. 1 It also forms a laTge number 
of other double salts, many of which^ccm as minerals. When 
the anhydrous sulphate is dissolved in hot concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, the solution on standing deposits the compound 
MgS0 4 ,II a S0 4 , in six-sided tablets, which soon absorb moisture 
from the air and are thereby decomposed. 2 

1 too Tnttun, Journ . Cbm. Sac., 1890, 88, 305; 1005, 97, 

* SeMff, Annalvi, 1SAI, 118, 305. * 
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Magnesium and Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Arsenic. 

291 Magnesium Nitride, MgaN 2 ,~ - Dcville and CLron, ^ llcn 
preparing magnesium, observed that the distilled netal some- 
times appeared covered with small transparent needles , 1 which 
decomposed in moist air with, formation of ammonia and mag¬ 
nesia, and therefore contained a nitride of magnesium. This 
compound was obtained in the amorphous state by Briegleb 
and Geuther , 2 by igniting magnesium in ammonk or in nitrogen 
gas. The nitride of magnesium thus prepared is a greenish- 
yellow amorphous mass, which when heated in dry oxygen gas 
is converted, with bright incandescence, into magnesia. The 
nitride is, however, produced when compressed magnesium turn¬ 
ings arc burnt in the air, and is covered by a layer of oxide . 3 On 
exposure to the air, or when treated with water, it is quickly 
decomposed into ammonia and magnesia, so much heat being 
evolved in the latter case that the water boils. When heated' 
in a current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas ammonium sulpliide 
and magnesium sulphide arc formed. 

Magnesium Nitrate, Mg(N0 3 ) 2 .—This salt occurs in the mother- 
lit jtiors from the saltpetre manufacture, and in the surface water 
of towns, having been first detected by Berzelius in the well- 
water of Stockholm, It is prepared by dissolving magnesia 
alba in nitric acid. It forms several hydrates , 4 tliat with 0 II 2 O 
being stable in contact with a saturated solution from —29° to 
—16°, at which temperature it passes into the hexahydratc, 
which crystallises in prisms and needles and melts at 90°, The 
solution saturated at 18° contains 73-4 parts of the anhydrous salt 
in 100 parts of water. The hexahydr^te dissolves in nine parte of 
alcohol of specific gravity 0*84, but is less soluble in pure alcohol. 

Magnesium Phosphide^ Mg 3 r 2 * is formed in small, dark- 
coloured crystals, *wlicn magnesium is heated m hydrogen con¬ 
taining phosphorus vapour. It is decomposed by water with 
formation of magnesium hydroxide and pure phosphine, and 
burns in oxygen, forming magnesium phosphate . 5 

Phosphates of Magncsi *m.—The Norrml Orth ophosphate, 
Mg 3 (P0 4 ){, occurs in Small quantities in the seeds of the cereals 
and in bones. It is obtained in the form of a hydrated white 

1 Ann. Chim. 7%*., 1803, [3], tfl 348, 

1 /IflWH 1862, IBS, 228; nee also Alere. tier., 1891, 24, 3040. 

1 Kirchqpr, C'hem. #erf * 1001. 26. 306 + * 

1 Funk, Her., 1800, 32, 60; ttylias and Funk, ibid. t 1807, 30, 1710. 

* U&iiHcr* C&npL rend., 1&09, IBS, 1107. » 
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precipitate when'a solution of normal sodium orthophosphate 
is added to a solution of Epsom salts. 1 One part of the salt 
dissolves in 5,000 parts of water. A phosphato-fluoride of 
magnesium* having the formula 2Mga(P0 4 ) 2 ,MgF 2 occurs in 
nature as ivogncrite. 

Hydroijen Magnesium, Orihopftosphatc, HMgP0 4 , is obtained 
when a solution of Epsom salts is mixed with one of common 
sodium phosphate; on standings hexagonal needles of the acid 
salt containing seven molecules of water are deposited. Those 
dissolve in 322 parts of cold water. If this solution is heated 
it becomes milky owing to the separation of thff insoluble normal 
salt, a tetra-hydrogen ph oh phatu, ff 4 Mg(P0 4 ) £] remaining in 
solution; this latter compound, however, has not been obtained 
in the pure state. A hydrate with ItU^O has also been described. 2 

Magnesium Ammonium Orthophosphate t Mg{Nir 4 )P0 4 ,CII a (). 
—This salt, a frequent constituent of urinary calculi, was dis¬ 
covered by Jourcroy. It is produced in the putrefaction of 
urine, and large crystals of it have been found ill some varieties 
of guano. It is formed when an iimmoniacal solution of sal- 
ammoniac is mixed with a solution of magnesium sulphate, and 
a soluble orthophosphate then added. If the solution be dilute, 
the precipitate takes some time to form, and deposits in small 
crystals which attach themselves to the sides of the vessel, 
especially upon points presenting any roughness or inequality, 
as where the beaker-glass has been scratched* It separates in 
this way from extremely dilute solutions, affording a very delicate 
test citheT for magnesium or for phosphoric acid* According to 
Uraham the best mode of obtaining it in distinct crystals is to 
mix GOO parts oi hot water with four parts o£ strung ammonia; 
then add seven parts of crystallised sodium phosphate, two parts 
of sal-ammoniac, and four parts of magnesium sulphate. The 
crystals which aje thus deposited are transparent tetragonal 
prisms. One part of the salt dissolves in 15/KJO parts of water 
at 15*, and in 44,000 pmts of ammoniacal water, whilst in 
presence of ammonium chloride it is somewhat more readily 
soluble. When heated the salt gradually loses the whole of the 
water and ammonia, pyrophosphate of Magnesium, l Mg a P 2 0 7 , 
remaining behind. 3 

1 See do ScjhiiDen, Bull. Scm. chim., 1303, pii] T SO, 724; BuB. 3oc. Fran . 
,1/m, 1903, E6, 81. 

9 Strove, ZeU. anal CAem., 1897, 36, £89, 

* Compare Struve, ibid., 1899, 37, 480. 
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If a solution of magnesium chloride is added slowly t;; a 1U 
per cenl. solution of dipotasaium hydrogen phosphate, magne¬ 
sium potassium phospkate t MgKP0 4j GII s 0, is precipitated. 1 3 The 
rubidium salt may be similarly obtained. 

The Arsenates of Magnesium closely correspond to the phos¬ 
phates. 


Maunknium anti Carron and Silicon. 

292 Carbides of Magnesium .-— 1 IVo carbides of magnesium, 
MgC 3 and Mg(^, exist, The first yields acetylene when treated 
with water, mid the second allyhme. They have not been 
prepared pure. 11 * 

t.Viriojwfcs of Mugnesium.—Normal Magnesium Carlouate, 
Hg(J0 3 , occurs in nature as magnesite, a mineral isomoiphous 
with calc-spar* The same mineral frequently occurs in compact 
or granular masses, and is found in large quantities in various 
localities, especially in the island of Euboea and iu India. The 
normal carbonate is also formed by the action of magnesium 
chloride on calcium carbonate (Marignnc). It has a specific 
gravity of 3-05U, is not easily soluble in dilute acid, aud is not 
affected by being boiled with water or alkali carbonates, 

A second variety of the normal carbonate is obtained by 
heating magnesium ammonium carbonate in dry air at 130 <J . 
It differs remarkably from magnesite in its properties, as it is 
very hygroscopic, and when treated with water sets like plaster 
of Paris to a hard mass * consisting of the hydroxycarbonate. 
Magnesium carbonate readily dissolves in carbonic acid, but the 
solution is only stable in presence of excess of carbon dioxide* 4 
The amount dissolved increases with the pressure of the carbon 
dioxide and diminishes with rise of temperature* 

According to Epgel, 5 1,000 parts of water at 13° contain' the 
following amounts of magnesium carbonate in the form of 
bicarbonate when saturated undei" varying pressures of carbon 
dioxide; * 

Proximo of CO, * . 0-5 l *bii 2 2-5 It ti atmospheres. 

[ u\ 30-5 31 'M2 IllU 42-K 500 

1 ^ awry. Ckun. 9 iyi«, 102, Ml. 

1 Jslnf Ak, ZfH. fhyMhih Oh?!}., HUO, 73* 513. , 

3 Engel, Cornet, rend., 18W&, 128, 5EJS, 

* Treswluctf ami KtiilBT. Zeit. finory. Chcm., ISOS, 17, i70 

4 Compt. re)nf, ( 18SB, IQOn 444. 

VOL. II. (l L ) f U 
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Thf' solution has an alkaline reaction and a bitter taste. If 
it be placed in a partially closed flask at 50*, crystals of the 
eilipirical f formula Mg00 3 ,3H 2 Q separate out, and a similar 
change occurs when the solution is heated. Tins substance is 
probably the hydroxycatfmiate, HOMg'CO a l 1,2 if^O, for it loses 
21^0 at 100°, but docs not begin to lose carbon dioxide or the 
remaining molecule of water until 125* is reached. Crystals 
of the empirical formula MgCO^GH^O are deposited at a lower 
temperature, <and these lose 2lf 2 G at 1G°, The anhydrous 
compound, nO'Mg'CO a If, can also he obtained by boiling the 
crystals containing 2H 2 0 with xylene. The hydrate is slowly 
decomposed by boiling water with formation of a mixture 
of the anhydrous compound and magnesium hydroxide, 1 the 
composition of which depends on the time of boiling. The 
hydrated hydroxy carbonate is also formed when a solution of a 
magnesium salt is precipitated with an equivalent amount of 
eodium carbonate in the cold. It appears probable that a 
mixed carbonate 1 of magnesium and sodium is first formed : 

2N^CO a -b MgSO* - Mg(C0 3 Na) 2 + Na,S0 4 . 

Tliis then immediately undergoes partial hydrolysis into 
the hydioxycarbonate or a mixture of this and the hydroxide, 
and the various so-called basic carbonates of magnesium 8 are 
all to be regarded as mixtures of this kind (Davis). The magnesia 
(dba of the shops is a product of variable composition. The 
‘Might” variety is prepared by precipitating a dilute solution 
of Epsom salts in the cold with sodium carbonate, washing 
with boiling water, and drying at 100°, The “ heavy ” variety 
is obtained by adding sodium carbonate solution to a boiling 
concentrated solution of Epsom salts, evaporating to dryness, 
digesting with water, filtering and washing, and finally drying 
at 1W. 

When evaporated to dryness, the solution of the carbonate 
in carbonic acid yields a crystalline powder, which, examined 
under the microscope, is found to Consist of crystals having 
the form of aragonite; 4 but if tlm solution is heated to 300° 
in a vessel closed by a porous stopper through which the car- 

1 Davis, J. Sue. Cham. Ind. r lCKJfl, 26, 788. 

9 See Reynolds, Jottm. Chetn. Sac., 1808, 73, 2(14; von Knorre, ZeiL anorg, 
CW, 3003, 34, £tiO. 

1 Brill, Zeit, anorg. CAan. f 1906, 46* 276; Ardcraoa, Jour n. Chan. Soc> r 
1906, 87, 20t. 

* Row. Pugg, Ann,, 1837, 42, 3fl0, 
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bonic apid can slowly escape, microscopic rhombohedra Df the 
form of native magnesite are deposited* 1 Magnesium carbonate 
is, therefore, isodimorphous with calcium carbonate* 

Another method of preparing magnesium carbonate is that 
patented by Fattinson, which consists :n igniting dolomite and 
then treating it with water and carbon dioxide under pressure, 
when the carbonate of magnesium dissolves in the carbonic 
acid more Tcadily than the carbonate of calcium; the solution 
of bicarbonate of magnesium which is formed is decanted from 
the insoluble carbonate of calcium and decomposed by a cuirent 
of steam* Tho salt thus obtained is very white and of a loose 
texture. * 

Th e ml no ral term cd hydromagnmlc, possessi ng a aim i la r 
composition to magnesia alba, occurs in small white monoelinie 
crystals. 

Magnesia alba is almost insoluble In water* It dissolves, 
however, Teadily in solutions of anmioniacal salts, owiug to the 
formation of ammonium carbonate, and soluble double carbonates 
of magnesium and ammonium* For this reason ammonium car¬ 
bonate does not precipitate a magnesium salt completely, and 
uo precipitate occum in the presence of ammonium chloride. 

Magnesium Calcium Carbonate or Dolomite, MgC0 3 ,CaC0 3 , 
occurs as a mineral in the massive state, forming whole mountain 
ranges. It was at one time considered to be an isomoiphous 
mixture of the two constituent carbonates, but it has been found 
that it possesses a lower degree of crystalline symmetry (Class 
15, p. 209) than calcite, and that its properties arc not the mean 
of those of its constituents. 

Magnesium SHicidc. —This compound wels obtained by Wohler 
as a by-product in the preparation of metallic magnesium,, by 
fusing together a mixture of sodium, magnesium chloride, and 
sodium silicofiuorhte, and was prepared by Outlier by heating 
sodium chloride, sodium silicofluoride and magnesium to a 
high temperature in a Hessian crucible* 1 It is most readily 
obtained by heating 1 part of quartz sand and 1*5 parts of 
magnesium powder, and thcti forms a bluish half-fused mass, 3 
but when obtained by Geutheris method it forms crystals Laving 
a metallic lustre. It has probably the formula MggSi, although 
Wohler found the composition Mg 1 Si a , and Gather Mg 6 Si a , 
This variation in the results is probably due to the fact that the 

1 S^mumont, Ann. Chitn. Phy*, t l&GQ, [3], 30, 129. 

1 */. p r* Cktm. r 136^ 95* 424. 1 Gattennann, Btr fl lli&ti, J&frJ&O. 
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product readily loses magnesium on ignition* 1 or the substances 
may be mixtures of Mg a Si and MgSi. In favour of the ktter 
view is i tfie fact that when the silicide is treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid* spontaneously inflammable silicon hydride is evolved* 
and silicoformic anhydride produced (Vol. I., p. Oil), the decom¬ 
positions being represented thus; 

(1) M gs Si + 4HC1 - 2MgCl 2 + SiII 4 . 

(2) 2MgSi -J- 3H a 0 4- 4HC1 == 2MgCl 2 + Si 2 ff a 0 3 + 4H 2+ 

The silicide obtained by heating together 48 parts of mag¬ 
nesium and 28 of silicon 2 yields a certain proportion of the silicon 
hydride, Si a H c> when treated with hydrochloric acid* and there¬ 
fore probably contains a silicide of the formula MgjSi 2 . 

Magnesium fiiUrttics .—As already mentioned (p. G44), mag¬ 
nesium occurs as a constituent of a very large number of silicates, 
many of which have received important technical applications. 
For a description of these various minerals reference must be 
made to works on mineralogy, 11 


Detection anjj Estimation of Maunestum. 

293 Magnesium and its compounds do not impart any tint to 
the non-luminous gua-flame, The sjKirk sped mm of magnesium 
is, however, very characteristic (Bunsen, Kirchhoff, Thaitfn), 
giving lines in the green coincident with Fraunhofer's k The 
brightest of these lines is situated very close to an air-line, 
and for this reason it is belter to observe the magnesium spark 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen, or in one of coal-gas, than in 
the air (liunsun)* 

In the course of ordinary qualitative analysis* magnesium is 
obtained together with the alkali metals, as it is not precipitated 
by am m on i um ea rbonatc in presence of ommouiu in chloride. The 
presence of magnesium is j*eadily detected by the addition of 
sodium phosphate to a portion of the solution, os on standing 
for a short time a crystalline precipitate of Mg(NH 4 )P0 4 *6H a 0 
is deposited* The formation of this precipitate is greatly 
accelerated by stirring the solution with a glass rod^ when the 
crystals are deposited where the rod has scratched the glass. 

Magnesium t is usually estimated by precipitation as mag- 

1 Winkler,’ Bp r, lSflO, 23, 20£2 t 

f Moissan ami Hinilcq, Compi. rend, 1002 , 134 , 660 . 

3 Sen* Mien, Mintralo$y t Section* XV, and XVL (London, Macmillan A €o ) 




neaium ammonium phosphate by means of sodium phosphate 
in the presence of ammonia and ammonium chloride. The 
precipitate is washed with dilute ammonia, in which it*is 
less soluble than in pure water, and is then converted by 
ignition into the pyrophosphate, which is weighed. The 
quantitative separation of magnesium from the alkalis is 
accompli shed by the method proposed by Berzelius, Tim 
solution, which must contain the metals in the form of chlorides, 
as is indeed always the case in the analysis of silicates,-etc., 
is evaporated to dryness, and the residue ignited in order 
to volatilise the ammoniacal salts. The fixed residue is then 
warmed with a small quantity of water, and a little finely 
divided oxide of mercury added, the mixture again evaJSorutcd 
to dryness on a water-bath, anti the residue ignited in order to 
expel the mercuric chloride and excess of oxide. The residue 
contains the magnesium in the form of the insoluble oxide, 
whilst the alkali metals remain as chlorides, which are extracted 
by water and estimated. The precipitation of the magnesia 
can also he effected by means of baryta vrater, the excess of 
baryta being subsequently removed by treatment with carbon 
dioxide. The magnesia, after having been well washed, is 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and precipitated as ,tho am- 
monium magnesium phosphate. 

The Atomic Weight of magnesium was very carefully detcr- 
mined by llarignac 1 by the analysis and synthesis of magnesium 
sulphate, the average number obtained being 24-20. Burton 
and Voice,- by converting a known wvight of pure magnesium 
into magnesia, obtained the number 2 b 10 , whilst Richards and 
barker , 8 by the analysis of the anhydrous chloride, prepared 
by heating ammonium magnesium chloride, Nlf 4 0l,MgCl aT in 
dry hydrogen chloride, obtained the value 24-32, which is at 
present ( 1 D’ 22 ) accepted. 


Z I N C. — 65 37 . At- No. 30 . 

294 The ancients were Acquainted wiLh the alloy of zinc and 
copper Much we term brass, hut they were not aware that it 
contained any other metal besides copper, and it was only after 
some time that a more accurate examination of brass and the 
ores which were employed for its production led to the recognb 

I Jahrttb., 18*3, 42. E Amer. Chem. J., L8R IS, 219. 

* Ztit, anorg. (Jhm* 18SW, 13, 81* 
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tion of zinc as Au elementary body. Aristotle, in the fourth 
century u,c,, mentions the preparation of brass under the name 
of Mossincucian copper, which lie describes as Wing bright and 
light-cohm^cd, not produced by the addition of tin, but by its 
having been melted with a peculiar earth found on the shores 
of the Black Sea. The eariy use of brass is dearly proved by 
the following analysis by Tookey, quoted by l J ercy, of an 
undoubtedly genuine Creek coin of Trajan struck in Curia 
A.\). 110 : 

Copper. 77-D9 

Zinc. 20'70 

* Tin. 0-39 

Iron. 0'27 


1)8-95. 


< This ore* by means of which copier could be coloured yellow, 
was termed KnSjuna or cadmia, by Diuscorides and Pliny, The 
same word is also used by the latter author to designate 
the sublimate, consisting of impure oxide of zinc, found in the 
brassfounders' furnaces. It has already been stated in the 
Historical Introduction that the older alchemists were ac¬ 
quainted with the means of turning copper a yellow colour, 
Tho material by which this change was brought about was 
termed in the Latin translation of their works tttlia. Agricola 
believed that brass was a mixture of copper and earth termed 
gulmei or calamine, and he describe the employment of cadmia 
in the place of the natural ore as follows : t( Bunt qui in 
cadmieo fossilis locum cadmiam fornacum substitmint.’ 1 

A 

The word zinc is first found in the writings of Paracelsus, 
who also pointed out that zinc was a metal. He says in his 
treatise on minerals : “ There is another metal called the zinkwt, 
t which is unknown!' to the fraternity, and is a metal of a very 
singular kind/* In other places he describes it as a bastard or 
sembmetal. The word zinc occurs in many subsequent authors, 
and sometimes it is employed to donate the metal, at other times 
the ore from which the metal is obtained. IUbavins was the first 
to investigate the properties of zinc more exactly, although he 
was not aware that tho metal was derived from the ore known as 
calamine. He states that a peculiar kind of tin is lound in 
the East Indies called cala&m. Borne of 1 'this was brought to 
Holland, and came into his hands. He describes its outward 






appearance and general properties minutely, aod compare^ them 
with those of the other metals, laying very particular stress 
upon the fact that when heated in the air this metal take? ire 
and burns. The exact nature of zinc and its ores continued 
doubtful during the seventeenth century, Glauber, it is true, 
stated that calamine was an ore of zinc, but Leniery so late as 
107D believed that zinc was identical with bismuth, and Boyle 
often employed the names zinc and bismuth indiscriminately 
for the same substance, also using the word spiauter* (our 
English spelter), a name apparently of Eastern origin. In 
general it was believed that the brass which was obtained from 
copper and calamine contained the latter sul^tance as such. 
The view that brass is an alloy was first put forward by^unkel 
at the end of the seventeenth century. lie says in his Lalwra- 
torhm, 11 1 have already remarked in my annotations that 
calamine allows ils mercurial (metallic) part to passrinto the 
copper and form brass. For thou wilt never believe that os a 
.sal it could tinge copper; as a terra it cannot enter it, since it 
would make the copper brittle, and moreover could not tinge 
it.” Stahl afterwards gave it os his opinion that calamine could 
turn copper into brass by being first converted into zinc. 

According to W. Hommel, 1 the name zinc is erroneously 
attributed to Basil Valentine and the discovery of the metal to 
Paracelsus, for the identification of zinc as the metal from 
blende was only accomplished by Hombcrg in 1695. 

The preparation of zinc on the large scale appears to have 
been first carried out in England, According to Bishop Watson, 
zinc works were first established at Bristol about the year 1743, 
" In about the year 1766 Watson vjsited Mr, Champion's works 
near Bristol and saw the process of making zinc, which at that 
time was kept rigidly secret. Many years afterwards he 
published an accurate description of this process, which in the 
same as that Jierenftcr described as the English process 
(Percy). 3 The firs^t continental zinc works were erected in 
1807 at Li£ge. * 

Zinc is said to have t*eu found in the native state near 
Melboufhe, in Australia, but it occurs chiefly as zinc blende or 
zinc sulphide, ZnS, which, when of a yellow colour, is known as 
rosin-blende, and when of a datk colour as black-jack. It is 
found in England, in many districts in Europe and America, 
and also in New South Woles, Rhodesia, and Burma. Zinc 
» Uhtm. ZeU>, I9t2,36. ptHj, # 1 Metallurgy l. ± {SI. 
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blende is usually ilssociafced with other mineral sulphides, galena 
and iron pyrites being almost invariably present. Another ore 
which was'formerly of chief importance is calamine, smitbsonite 
or zinc-sjpa*, ZnC0 3 , found near Altenbcrg, in the neighbourhood 
of Aixda-Chapelle, at W'iesloch, in Belgium, Spain, Siberia, and 
North America, as well as at Alston Moor, Lead Rills, Donegal, 
and Matlock in Great Britain and Ireland, It also occurs as 
siliceous or electric calamine, or hemimorphite, Zn^SiO^HaO, 
found together with zinc-spar. 

Other ores of zinc are franldinite, (ZnjEc^MnJOjfPejMnJjOj; 
red zinc ore, or oxide of zinc, which derives its peculiar colour 
from the presence of oxide of manganese; Lydrozincite, 
ZnCO s ^Zn(OH)a; auriclialcite, (Cu ,Zii)C0 a ,3(Cu,Zn) (OH ) 2 ; 

zinc sulphate or guslariLe, ZnS0 4 ,7H 3 0, and gulmitc or zinc- 
spinel, Zu0,A]g0 3 , etc. Zinc lias been found in the ashes of 
the ytdlov pansy (Viola calarminarix], and of many other plants 
growing in soil which contains zinc . 1 

295 Smdtinfj of Zinc .—In former times calamine was the 
only ore of zinc from which the metal was extracted, but at 
the present time large quantities of zinc silicate, a mineral 
occurring with the carbonate, are empluyed for the preparation 
of zinc, whilst zinc blende is the chief source. In America the 
metal is extracted from franklinite and from the red zinc ore. 
The first process in the preparation of zinc consists in the roasting 
of the ore in order to drive off the carbonic acid and water which 
it contains, and. In the case of zinc blende, to convert the sulphide 
into oxide. In roasting the latter ore, unless a wet method of 
extraction is to be used, great care lias to be taken to prevent 
the formation of zinc sulphate, which requires a very high 
temperature for its decomposition, and, if not decomposed, 
would be again converted, in the process of reduction which 
follows, into sulphide, and thus cause a considerable loss* 

For sulphides tins roasting may take place in huge mechanical 
furjiuces, these being cither long-bedded furnaces with mechanical 
stirrers, or muffle furnaces, also worked mechanically. Con¬ 
siderable success lias been met with in Australia by finishing 
the roast in a blast-roasting machine; the product is particularly 
suitable for subsequent furnace treatment. 

The reduction of the zinc ores was formerly carried on 
in England by' a process termed distillation per descettsum. 
The mixture' of ore and coal was heated ‘m crucibles closed at 
1 free also Jjmliier, Sci. l*harm. t 1008.15 t 
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the top, lint having a pipe leading from the bottom stopped 
by a wooden plug* The latter was quickly carbonised, thus 
becoming porous and allowing the vapour of trie reduced 
zinc to pass down the tube, where it was condensed* This plan 
necessitated a large consumption of fuel, and has therefore been 
abandoned. 

In the Belgian process, tune-shaped retorts mode of refractory 
fire-clay are employed. These may be either circular or ellip¬ 
tical in cross-section, and vary from 3 feet 3 inches to 5 feet in 
length, the circular retorts being about G to 10 inches in 
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diameter, and the elliptical retorts abodt 7 inches by 0 inches. 
To the open end a conical clay tube is luted, about 16 inclics in 
length, and having a diameter of f> inches at one end and 3 inches' 
at the other, and to this adapter is fitted a sheet-iron condenser 
or noEfcle which serves ft> condense due fume. The furnaces 
in which these retorts are heated were formerly tired with coal, 
but m*w gas-fired regenerative furnaces are used of the type 
shown in Fig* 170* 

The number of retorts per, furnace varies considerably* 'In 
coal-fire*! furnaces from 6 to *J rows ar© used, and each furnace 
may have 48 or more retorts* In goa-fired furnaces 4 to 6 tows 
only are used, but these are much longer and may h&ye from 
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66 to 72 retorts in' each row. The retorts are fixed in a slightly 
slanting direction to facilitate withdrawal of the spent charge* 
Admixture of 2 parts of ground roasted ore and 1 part of 
coal dust isbrought into the retorts, each holding about 40 lb. 
of the mixture* As soon as the temperature has risen high 
enough, the reduction begins, and carbon monoxide is evolved 
and burns from the end of the clay adapter with a blue flame. 
After a while the flame becomes much iuotc brilliant, showing 
that the metal' is beginning to volatilise; the iron condenser is 
then placed on to the end of the clay adapter, and the metallic 
vapours are thus condensed. After about three hours the iron 
condenser is taken away and the oxide knocked out, A ladle 
is then held under the mouth of the clay adapter, and the 
melted zinc which has accumulated therein is scraped out. 
The iron receiver is then again fixed in its place, and after a 
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further period of four hours the operation is repeated. It is 
completed in about twenty hours. The exhausted charge is 
then removed from the retort and a fresh one introduced. In 
this way one charge is worked ofi from each retort in twenty- 
four hours, , 

In the Silesian proms, clay retorts or mu flies (Fig* 171) about 
1 metre long are arranged side by side in the horizontal bed of 
a reverberatory furnace (Fig. 172). No fewer than 30 or 40 
muffles are thus arranged, and these may contain 1,500 to 2,000 
kites, of the mixture of coal and roasted ore* This mixture is 
introduced through a luted clay doof in the muffle or retort. 
When the temperature has risen sufficiently high, the vapour 
of the reduced zinc passes out of the retort* by a bent Clay pipe 
(a, Fig. 171), and condenses in an iron tube, falling down into an 
iron tray placed in a closed recess (o, Fig* 172), in the furnace* 
In this process a considerable quantity of zinc is burnt, pro¬ 
ducing zinc oxide, known as Silesian zinc-flowers. 

A combination of the Belgian and Silesian methods is being 
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largely employed in the liclgo-Silesian furnace (Fig, 173^ One 
modification of this consists of a furnace, having three tows of 
muffles, the bottom row being supported throughout their whole 
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Electric furnaces nre now applied to the smelting of zinc ores 
in districts where electric current is cheap and coal is dear, and 
witljin recetit years large plants have been equipped for the pro¬ 
duction of line by wet extraction and electro-deposition. In 
these processes the sulphide ore is roasted under such conditions 
that a large amount of zinc sulpliate is formed; the material is 
then leached with dilute sulphuric acid for the solution of the 
zinc and the solution is carefully purified. This is the most 
important step 1 in the process, as small quantities of impurities, 
including minute traces of cobalt, are found to be injurious to 
the deposition. The slightly acid zinc sulphate solution is 
then submitted to electrolysis and the spent solution is used for 
leaching a further quantity of roasted ore. 

Commercial zinc obtained by distillation methods is impure. 
It almost always contains small quantities of lead, iron, and 
carbon, and frequently silver, cadmium, and small traces 
of arsenic, antimony, and other metals are present. The 
metal obtained by the electrolytic method i.s much purer, ap¬ 
proaching OU-9 per cent, of zinc. The chemical purity of zinc 
may be readily ascertained by the fact that, when pure, it is 
scarcely attacked by dilute sulphuric acid, whereas common 
impure zinc dissolves readily. 

296 Properties .—Zinc has a bluish-white colour, melts at a 
temperature of 419° (lleycock and Neville}, and boils at 918 g 
(D. Berthclot ). 1 The vapour density of zinc is 2 -16, so that its 
molecular and atomic weights am identical , 2 If zinc is heated 
to ita melting point, but not to a higher temperature, poured 
out upon a non-conducting surface, and the molten metal then 
poured ofi from the portion which has solidified, the metal is 
obtained in the crystalline form, consisting of hexagonal prisms 
and pyramids or rhombohedra. Commercial zinc lias a coarsely 
laminar texture. ,It is moderately hajxl and difficult to file, and 
when bent after fusion emits a crackling noise, not so loud as 
that emitted by tin. Zinc'exhibits the,greatest degree of 
ductility and malleability at temperatures between ICO 15 and 
150°, at which it may be drawn out into wire and Tolled into 
plate.® On the other hand, it is so brittle' at 20b* that it may 
be powdered in a mortar. The specific gravity of zinc which 

i Cvmpt. rewf., .1900* 131* 3S0; IDEtf* 134, 705. Compare Le Cliatolior* 
tfrft, 1SH5, 121* 323. 

1 V* MoyttsBcr+i 1981* 10, 3295, Sw also Bill.., Jour*. Chem, Soc>, 189fl, 
70, iU 152. 

3 hobbm and Sylvestra, Gilbert's Ane* M IftCKi, 24, 104. 
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has been distilled in vacuo is 6-9225 at 20 a /4 , and this p isea to 
7-1272 when the metal is submitted to a pressure of 10,000 
atmospheres* 1 It seems probable that the zinc u^d fo p the 
foregoing measurements was a practically pure sample of the 
stable form, whilst ordinary zinc is a mixture of this form with 
at least one other metastable allotrope, 3 
Zinc has been obtained by the electrical method in the colloidal 
state, forming a brown solution, in ether, 3 and also as an unstable 
hydmsoh 4 

Zinc vapour readily burns in air, the combustion being shown 
by holding thin zinc turnings in the flame of a lamp, or, better 
still, by placing zinc in a white-hot crucible, and exposing the 
surface to the air or stirring it with an iron rwl, when t.fle metal 
burns with a bright white flame* 
i*urc zinc is very slowly dissolved by dilute sulphuric acid, 
win 1st the impure metal readily dissolves with evolution of 
hydrogen* The inactivity of the former is due to the fact thau 
a film of hydrogen forms on the surface of the zinc and prevents 
the further action of the acid ; if, however, impurities are present, 
these form galvanic couples with the zinc, and as they are electro¬ 
negative to zinc the hydrogen is evolved from them, leaving the 
surface of the zinc continuously exposed to the action of*the acid* 
If a few drops of a solution of the sulphate of copper, cobalt, or 
nickel, fi or of platinum chloride, he added to the acid in which 
the pure zinc is placed, hydrogen is Tapidly evolved, because 
copjier or platinum is deposited on the zinc, and acts in 
the maimer above described. Zinc displaces many metals from 
their salts in atpueous solution, the action being rapid with copper; 
it Las been shown that such reactions have a short period of 
induction and thereafter are first-order reactions until the 
deposition of the less electro-positive metal forms “local elements/’ 
after which the wloclty of the action depends only on the fate of 
diffusion of the dissolved salt to the surface of the zinc. 7 ^Ykcif 
zinc is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide 
is evolved, and no hydrogfcn sulphide is produced** Zinc dissolves 
in hydrochloric acid with Evolution of hydrogen and formation 

1 Kahftjaum, Roth, and Startler, fail. ant>r$. Vhrm. t 1002, BOl, 177, 
fl Cohen and Hcldorimum, Zttt. phywbul. Uhetti., 1014, 87,400, 410, 4£d. 
0>hon, ibid., 431, * Eiirtsdbcffr far*, 1905, 3S, 3G10, 

* Bitiiiicr, iooi, 35 , min. < * w™n, nuu isoi, 24. nsa. 

Sre Hull, Johth, (Jhtm. 8or. rt 1807, 71, 042. 

5 CciUnci>tx*er and Drukker, /%*. Chem. Boo.* 1EU5, 47, 5228. 

* Ekirthelot, j4iw, Phyn., ISOS, [7], 14, 17<J; Adta, Ptoc. Ohm. #«. 

1809; 15 , 133* * * 
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of ther chloride; and in nitric acid, with evolution oE nitric 
oxide, nitrous oxide, or ammonia according to the conditions 
of the experiment, tho last-named uniting with the excess 
of nitric acid to form ammonium nitrate. Zinc dissolves also 
in solutions of the alkalis with evolution of hydrogen, the zinc 
hydroxide first formed dissolving in the excess of alkali. 

Zinc when exposed to the atmosphere is gradually attacked, a 
scale of basic carbonate being formed, 1 and it is also attacked 
and partially dissolved by water.- 
Commercial zinc usually contains arsenic, which may be 
removed by adding 0-2 per cent, of metallic sodium to the fused 
metal, dimming off the surface layer and then granulating the 
metal by pouring it into cold water.® 

About 60 per cent, of the zinc produced is used for galvanizing 
iron or steel as a protection against rusting: the articles after 
thorough cleaning, both mechanically and by pickling in acid, 
are immersed in a bath of molten zinc covered with a suitable 
flux. A similar but less robust coating is given in the 
" Bherardising” process by heating iron or steel to about 300 s - 
350°C, in intimate contact with zinc dust. It is employed in the 
form of sheets for a variety of technical purposes, and is much 
used in the manufacture of brass, an alloy of the metal with 
copper. Zinc is also used for desilverizing lead, in electrical 
batteries, for the precipitation of gold from its solution in potass* 
ium cyanide, and for a great number of other purposes. Metallic 
zinc in the form of fine dust is obtained in considerable quantity 
in the manufacture of the metal, mixed with a certain amount 
of oxide of zinc. This mixture, called zinc dual or bine pwvder, is 
a valuable reducing agent, qften used for this purpose in organic 
chemistry, and also on a large scale for the reduction of indigo- 
blue: it is likewise employed as a paint for iron articles. In 
order to free the powder from oxide of zinc, it-is only necessary 
to allow it to remain for some time in contact .with, very dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The residue is first washed with water and 
then with pure alcohol, after which it is" dried and preserved. If 
exposed to tho air in mass in a damjfstate, it is liable to ignite 
spontaneously, 

1 Moody, Proc . Cfitm. 3<x., 1903,10, 2T$, 

1 Davies, J. 8x> them. IrnL, 1309, 18> 102. 

* Uehner, 1G02, 21, 075; Thome and Jells 9, Amlyti, 1006, 31* 101, 
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Au.qyw Oi 1 Zinc. 

297 The niost important alloys of zinc arc those which it forms 
with copper, which, as already stated, were known long before 
metallic zinc had itself been isolated. Zinc also forms an impor¬ 
tant constituent of many aluminium alluys, of nickel silver, 
and of many antifriction alloys 
The following table gives the composition of a variety of copper- 
zinc alloys: 
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Britt# t which lias long been known, was always made up to 
the year 1780 by strongly heating copper together with calamine 
and charcoal or coni. The coal reduces the calamine to the 
metallic condition, and the zinc, instead of passing off as vapour, 
combines with the copper, and forms brass. At the present day, 
however, brass is prepared by adding the requisite quantity of 
metallic zinc to molten copper. TV t composition of brass varies 
considerably; common brass, sometimes termed English brass, 
contains about two parts of copper to one of zinc* When more 
coppeyf is added the colour becomes reddLK That containing 
about 80 per cen£. of copper is termed German or Dutch brass 
or tombac* On the,other hand, ah additional proportion of 7 mc 
yields a light yellow mdtal known as Muntz metal, an alloy 
which was first prepared by Muntz, in the year 1832, and has 
since be& very largely used for the sheathing of ships* Another 
such alloy, named Aich’a metal from its inventor, is malleable 
when hot, 

Brora hud the other copper-zinc alloys are aH harder than 
copper; they are malleable, and can be hammered and rolled 
into thin plates and drawn out to line wire; they can also be 
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readily worked iJ the lathe. These properties, as well as their 
beautiful colour, bright lustre, and cheapness, render them 
moat useful in the arts and manufactures. 


COMPOUNDS OF ZINC. 

Zinc ano Oxvgen. 

29 a Zinc Oskle, ZuO.—This compound occurs as the mineral 
zincite or red zinc ore, which consists of a mixture of zinc oxide 
with 0*7 to 12 per cent, of red oxide of manganese. It occurs, 
especially in New Jersey, in red or orange-yellow hexagonal 
crystals or in a granular mass. Zinc oxide is also occasionally 
found in the crystalline state in brass-molting furnaces, as well 
as in the zinc furnaces. It has already been mentioned that 
the finely divided oxide was known to the ancients as tulia, 
pompholyx or flowers of zinc, and Dioscoridcs states that if 
too much cadmia is employed in the manufacture of brass, 
pompholyx is formed like tufts of wool/ whence the name Lana 
jMhsQ-pkioa was given to this substance by the alchemists. The 
similarity between the oxide of zinc obtained by combustion and 
flakes of snow led the alchemists to term it nix alba; tliis was 
translated into German as “ weisses Niehts,” and retranslated 
into Latin as tL nihilum album/’ 

Zinc oxide is known in commerce as “ zinc white/' and is pre¬ 
pared on the large scale and used as a paint and as a “ filler " in 
the rubber industry. It is obtained by the distillation of zinc 
in earthenware retorts, the burning vapours of the zinc being 
brought into chambers thrqugh which a current of air is passed 
and the oxide allowed to dejxwit in a second chamber. The 
preparation of zinc white directly from the ore has been carried 
on At Liege . 2 L 

Zinc oxide is prej>arcd for pharmaceutical purposes by pre¬ 
cipitating a solution of zinc sulphate with sodium carbonate 
and igniting the basic carbonate thus thrown down. As the 
commercial zinc sulphate frequently] contains Epsom salts (mag¬ 
nesium sulphate) as an impurity, it is best, in order obtain 
the pure compound, to dissolve zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, 
and then either to treat the solution with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
or to allow the solution to remain for some time in contact 

1 ITO'iipuXvf ijitwy TuAlvtirf aqbo^DduPra ■. 

* S&e Hofmann 1 ! Her. KiiUp* Chem, iwl tt i,, PIP. 
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with metallic zinc, in order to precipitate the cadmium, popper, 
arsenic,' and other metals, To the filtrate a small quantity of 
an alkaline solution of sodium hypochlorite is added, in ord^r-to 
throw down the iron, manganese, etc.; the solution is then 
filtered, and poured in a thin stream into a boiling solution of 
pure sodium carbonate. The precipitate is washed with boiling 
water, and, after drying, it is gently ignited in a glass flask or 
platinum basin. 

Zinc oxide has a specific gravity of £>■(); when hot it pos:?esses 
a lemon-yellow colour, but on cooling it becomes white* 1 When 
heated in the oxy-hydrogen flame it emits a brilliant white 
light, and after being thus heated, phosphoresces for some time 
in the dark. It evaporates at an appreciable rate at l ift) 0 and 
rapidly volatilises in the electric furnace, the vapour condensing 
in long, transparent crystals** It is probable that the oxide 
undergoes polymerisation when heated, a small amount of heat 
being evolved in the process. The anhydrous oxide gradually 
takes up water from the air. 3 

The reduction of zinc oxide by carbon in au atmosphere of 
nitrogen begins at HOtT, and increases rapidly with rise of temper¬ 
ature. Its reduction by carbon monoxide begins at G00°, and 
also increases rapidly with rise of temperature* 1 

It readily dissolves in acids, forming the corresponding zinc 
salts, which are colourless, unless the acid be coloured. The 
normal soluble salts redden litmus solution; they possess a dis¬ 
agreeable metallic taste, and act as poisons and emetics. 

Zinc Hydroxide, Zn(OH) 2 , is obtained as a white powder, 
when caustic potash, caustic soda, or ammonia is added to a 
solution of a zinc salt, but when prepared in this way it usually 
coutains small amounts of a basic zinc salt* It is very soluble 
in an excess of these reagents, zinc oxide acting as an acid- 
form ing oxide towards the strong alkalis, and it is upon* this 
fact that the solution of zinc in alkalis with evolution of hydrogen* 
depends. The reaction takes place especially quickly in presence 
of metallic iron* If mctdlic zinc is allowed to remain under the 
surface of a solution of ammonia in contact wdth iron or copper, 
zinc hydroxide cr^tallisas from the solution in colourless, 
transparent rhombic prisms (Itunge); and if a saturated solution 

1 Coinpono ftchiipphnuB, J. tfoc. Chtm. In <£, 189H, IB, 987* 

' Molsfltfti, Compt. retid., 1892, 115.’ 1034. 1 , 

* dti Forcmnd, Cvmpt* tmd r , 1902, 134, 1420; 135, *19; fA/w* Phya., 
1992, fviiJ H 27. 29. 

* lWlla nnd (imumfliui, Mftallnrffit, 1907, 4, 200. # 

VOL* TL (l.) * * XX 
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of the hydroxide la caustic potash is allowed to stand, regular 
octahedra of the compound, Zn(QH) a ,H a G, are formed (Bodeker)* 

Tl^ crystalline hydroxide is stable up to 85° in the air, hut 
loses all Tls water at 130-140°, except a trace which is driven of! 
only at a red heat. The amorphous hydroxide, on the other hand, 
loses its water gradually as the temperature rises (de Forcrand). 
The hydroxide is soluble in about 190,000 paTts of water at 
IS 11 , 1 It is readily soluble iu caustic alkalis and in ammonia, 
but ^insoluble in dimethylamine. 2 

In its behaviour to alkalis it may be regarded as a weak acid, 
HjZnO^, but the salt formed is very largely hydrolysed, the 
amount of the hydroxide dissolved by an alkali being a function 
of the Concentration of the latter. 8 A study of the equilibrium 
between zinc oxide and sodium hydroxide solution has cstab' 
lushed 4 the existence of a stable compound, Na 2 0,ZnG,4if 2 0. 
Freshly precipitated zinc hydroxide requires nearly 7 molecular 
proportions of caustic soda in concentrated solution to dissolve 
it completely, and the solution thus formed is not permanent, 
zinc hydroxide being gradually precipitated from it in a less 
soluble form* Only a very email amount of a sodium zincate is 
ever present in the solution, the greater part of the dissolved 
hydroxide being probably present in the colloidal state. 5 When 
the hydroxide dissolves in ammonia, on the other hand, a com¬ 
plex hydroxide, the formula of which is still unsettled, is probably 
formed** 1 

Zinc Peroxide, Zn0 2 .—A product containing zinc peroxide is 
formed by the action of hydrogen peroxide on the hydroxide, 7 
and by the electrolysis of a solution of zinc chloride with a 
porous diaphragm, hydrogen peroxide being added to the 
cathode compartment* 8 It forms a yellowish powder containing 
variable amounts of zinc hydroxide and water. 1 * Zinc peroxide 

1 Dujjit:, ;un., and BjUa, Sett, attgew. Chem. f 1903, 54, 

3 iicrz, Zett. anorg. Chem. t llXJJ, 26, 90. 

* Rgbcnb&ucr, Zett< anorg, Ch$m„ 1902, 30, 331; IVIoi r r Prod.. Cham. 8or, t 
1005,21, 310. two also Kurilofi, Ztil Elektrochtw.* lOUti, 12* 200; BidL .4 carl. 
St, PfarnbaUffr 1901, 1, 95. 

1 (JaudridAH, Prod. K, IFefenaeft. AtiUtcTtlam, 1910, 22, 170. 

1 RsjilTSch, Zstt. QTtorg, C’Aem., 1902, 30, 280, 

* l)awon Kid McCr^e, Jarcra* Chem. 8oc> t J0OU T 77, 1230; Euler, Bcr. t 1003, 
3fl t ^400; Honsdurft, Zett. anorg. Ctem.* 1004, 41, 132. 

* Kuriloff, Comparand., 1003, 137, 01ft 1 . de Forcrand, ibid., 1902,.134, G01; 

135, 103. 1 

’ Forcggcr ard Philipp, J. Sor> Cheat, Irui,, 1900? 25* 308. 

* Hinz, (?crm&u Patent, 151129. 
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may also be formed by the action of 30 per cent, hydrogen 
peroxide solution on potassium, sodium, or ammonium ‘ rr ™- 
oxide . 1 


ZlNC AN1> THE HAMKiJftf*, 

299 Zmc CMari(fa t ZnCl 2 >- Impure cliloridc of zinc was first 
prepared by Glauber. He describes in his Dc furnis novis phiio- 
sophicis, published in 1648 , an oletrn lapidis calami, iris t "obtained 
by dissolving calamine in spirit of salt, and heating the solution, 
when a thick oleum remains as unctuous as olive-oil, and not par¬ 
ticularly corrosive, for the spirit of salt has itself been w eakened 
by corroding the calamine and thus lost its acrimony* fins oil 
must be well preserved against the action of the air, otherwise 
in a few days it attracts so much air to it that it becomes a watery 
liquid.” In 1735 Ilellot prepared " butter of zinc,” by distilling 
flowers of zinc with sal-ammoniac; and Pott, in 1741, obtained 
the same substance by distilling zinc with corrosive sublimate. 
Gallisch, in 1782, noticed that zinc deliquesced when exposed to 
the action of dephlnglsticatcd muriatic acid gas (chlorine), and 
Wicstrumb, in 1790, observed that when finely divided zinc was 
dropped into the gas, the metal took fire. This historical sketch 
serves to show the methods by which the anhydrous chloride may 
be obtained. The same substance is formed when a mixture of 
anhydrous zinc sulphate and calcium chloride is distilled (Peisoz), 

Zinc chloride is a white or usually greyish-white mass of sp. 
gr. 2*907 at 25°/4 0 , soft, like wax, at the ordinary temperature, 
melting when heated a little above 100 J (II. Davy), and subliming 
at a higher temperature in white, needle-shaped crystals. It 
is very deliquescent, is soluble in alcohol, and boils at 730*, 
its vapour density being P 6 , corresponding to the normal formula. 
It also has the normal molecular weight when dissolved in 
urethane, as determined by the freezing point method (Castoro ). 2 

A concentrated solution of zino cliloridc is best obtained by 
dissolving zinc, its oxide, cr carbonate, in hydrochloric acid, and 
evaporating the solution to the consistency of a syrup* Ou the 
addition irf a little coventrated hydrochloric acid to this syrupy 
solution, small, deliquescent octahedra separate out, having the 

1 Kazansky, J. Hum. Pkyi c C’Aewii, 1EHO* 43, 1452; hcc also tVrrascG, 
to,, 1G11/4L i-, 1G; Tctutoff, J. Hass. Phy*. Uhmu Sor-MillJ, «, 131; 
RLoaenlcld and Nottabnhm, Zctt, mtarg, Chcm ., 101-J, 89,405; 90, 150; and 
Sjfatrtim, ibid., 1017, 100, 237. 

s Ca S z„ IfiOS, 28, ii., 317, 
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composition ZnCIj^O. In addition to this, hydrates with l'Sj 
frC, 3, and 4H 2 0 are known, the curve of equilibrium for zinc 
chloiide /pul water being one of great complexity. 1 Zinc chlor¬ 
ide is used'in surgery as a caustic, and is employed in the 
laboratory for the purpose of separating the elements of water 
from many organic substances- It is used as a preservative of 
timber, for vulcanising paper fibre and as a flux for soldering 
operations. It is also employed on a large scale, as is magnesium 
chloride, for weighting cotton goods. When its solution is 
evaporated, hydrochloric acid is evolved and basic salts are 
formed; these may also be obtained by diluting the aqueous 
solution and by boiling the solution of the chloiide with zinc 
oxide and adding water, when precipitates are formed consisting 
of mixtures of Zn(OII)C’l and Zn(OH) a in varying proportions. 
The oxy chlorides, ZnCl a ,4 ZnO,0 H*0 and 2Znd a ,t2 ZnO, 31 J a O, 
have been described by Driot, a When a solution having a specific 
gravity of W is boiled with an excess of oxide, a liquid is formed 
which lias the property of dissolving silk, and this is used for 
separating silk fibres from those of wool, or of cotton or linen, 
whilst all of these dissolve in a solution of normal zinc chloride. 

Zinc chloride hums double salts with 2 and 3 molecules of 
ammonium chloride; 3 the products obtained by the crystallisa¬ 
tion of solutions containing chloride of zinc and the chlorides 
of sodium, potassium, ammonium, and lithium at temperatures 
between 20° and 100° have been examined by Ephraim- 1 

Zinc ZnI3r a , is fanned when bromine vapour is passed 

over the metal heated to redness. It corresponds closely to the 
chloride in its properties, and on heating sublimes in the form 
of white needles* It melts at 394°, and boils at 650°. The 
products of crystallisation of solutions containing bromide of 
zinc and the bromides of sodium, potassium, ammonium, and 
lithium at temperatures between 20° and 100 & have been exa¬ 
mined by Ephraim- 4 

Zinc Iodide t Znlg,— Zinc and iodine readily unite when they 
are heated together to form a colourless mass which melts at 
446°, and sublimes in founded ntedles. An aqueous solution 
can be easily obtained by warming metallic zinc and iodine 

1 Bietz, Her., 18!#, 38* 90; Myliuq and Diets, tit#., 1905, 33s 921. 

1910, lfiO, 1426, 

1 Meerburg* ZtiL anorg, C r h&n. t 1&Q3, 37> 100* r 

* Z?d. anorp* Chtm. t 1Q0B, 58, CO; seo al$o Ephraim anil Model, ihid>, 1910, 
67, 379, 
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together with water. On evaporating the Bullion, the anhydrous 
compound separates out in the form of regular octahcdra, which 
when exposed to the air first absorb water and deliquesce and 
then take up oxygen and lose iodine. 

Zinc and Sulphur, 

300 Zinc Sulphide ZnS, is found as bknde, which crystallises 
in the regular system, frequently in hemihcdml forms (Cktes 31, 
p. 200). Its specific gravity varies from 3-5 to 4*2. In the 
pure state it is transparent, and has a light yellow colour j 
usually, however, it contains iron and other metals which im¬ 
part to it a red, brown, or black tint* The same compound is 
more rarely found as wurtzile in hexagonal crystals. When 
ammonium sulphide is added to a solution of a zinc salt, a white 
amorphous precipitate of zinc sulphide is formed; this*is soluble 
in dilute acids, with the exception of acetic acid, with evolution 
of hydrogen sulphide. When this precipitate is heated in a 
current of hydrogen, or fused at 180tr—11IQ0' 1 under a pressure 
of ] 00 — 150 atmospheres , 1 or when zinc oxide is ignited in an 
atmosphere of sulphuretted hydrogen, zinc sulphide is obtained in 
crystals which have the form of wurtzitc. Natural crystals of 
zinc sulphide have the property of phosphorescing after exposure 
to light, and the phosphorescent sulphide may bo artificially pre¬ 
pared by heating precipitated zinc .sulphide to whiteness in a 
covered crucible (Sidot). Pure ziuc sulphide remains non- 
phosphorescent, but if the material contains small amounts of 
alkali chlorides and the sulphides of other metals, such as bismuth, 
copper, or manganese, a brilliant phosphorescence is obtainable . 3 
The phosphorescent sulphide glows when exposed to X-rays, 
Bectpierel rays, or the a-radiation from radium, and when placed 
in ozonised oxygen , 3 For the action of the Rdntgen rays on a 
crystal of zinc sulphide sec p. 217. * 

Zinc »ZnW0 4 ,--This salt, long known under the 

name of white vitriol, *is thus described in the first look of 
Basil Valentine's Last T&tament—" Behold the y (water) of 
Goslar, how a fine white and Ted vitriol is found there/’ The 
name vitriol was applied to all the suits of the common metals 

1 Ticdo and Sclilecde, J1020{ 53B, 1717. 

1 Ucbrifl, Jicr.t 1004, 1)7, 3070; lfofitiiwm and Ducca, rf/rh, 3407; Joriaaen 
*ml Ringer, Chem. tasfr, 1303, 1, 644, 

■ Schcnck and Mihr, Btr., 1004, 37* 3404. 
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possessing a vitrebus lustre, 1 and to this day iron sulphate is 
known as green vitriol, and copper sulphate ns blue vitriol 

WJutc vitriol was prepared on the large scale at Gosl&r, in 
the Har£, in the sixteenth century. It was obtained by lixi¬ 
viating the roasted ore, but its composition remained long 
unknown. Thus, in Lemery's Oours de Ohjmie^ published in 
1075, we read, " Le vitriol blanc est le plus dtfpure de substance 
metal I k pie / 1 * It was, indeed, soon discovered that this salt 
might be obtained by dissolving calamine in sulphuric acid, but 
as this ore always contains iron, green vitriol was obtained at 
the same time. In addition to this, the fact that both green 
vitriol and blue vitriol when heated become white through loss 
of wntet of crystallisation led to still further confusion between 
these compounds. It was not until 1735 that Neumann sug¬ 
gested that the base of white vitriol consisted of zinc oi^,calamine, 
and this view wan confirmed by Hellot, inasmuch as he obtained 
the salt by dissolving zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, whilst Brandt 
showed that brass was obtained from white vitriol by calcining 
it and heating it with charcoal and copper. 

Zine. sulphate occurs not infrequently in zinc mines, where it 
is formed by the oxidation of blende. It is, however, usually 
obtained on the large scale by roasting ores containing sulphide 
of zinc, afterwards exhausting with water, and evaporating 
the solution to the crystallising point, when the hydrate 
ZnftG^TI^O, isomorphous with Epsom salts, separates out. 
These crystals on heating fuse readily in their water of crystal¬ 
lisation. Commercial zinc vitriol is made to assume the shape 
of a sugar-loaf by stirring this fused mass in wooden troughs 
with wooden shovels till cijystallisation takes place, and sub¬ 
sequently pressing the mass into moulds. The aqueous solu¬ 
tion has an acid reaction (p. Ill), 0*03 per cent, of the salt being 
hydrolysed in a 1/16 normal solution. 2 

J Zinc sulphate forms several hydrates. The heptahydrate is 
stable in contact with water up to 3D°, and then passes into the 
hexahydrate, which at 70° is converted into a lower hydrate, 
probably the monohydrate.* 


1 “ Atminonlum carulidimi potissimum stiri® figura roperitur Goalsriie, 
branpluciduifL crietaJU insl&r; nou csmleiiin noo virirfo caret poreJncnitatfl; 
undo superior artaa atmmento autorio vitriol! msmon Impoauit. 1 '—AmicotAi 
Di Natura Fosailium, Lit. IIL, ed, 1GG7. 

■ Uy. Ber. t 1C97. 30, 2192. 

* See LaodoLt-Bomateiu-Roth, cfafnw:fie Tabetic** 
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• ZINC AND NITROGEN AND PHOSPHORUS 
_ * ___)_ 

One hundred parte of wafer dissolve : 

At O’ 15* 3!P GO 0 7f^ loo'*- 

ZnSO< 41-9 50-8$ 70-0G 7664 89 7ii-3 

*■ 

Thu hcptuhydrate has tile specific gravity l'D5 : it effloresces 
slowly in the air, and on heating to 100 ° loses six molecules of 
water, the last molecule being evolved only at a moderate red- 
heat. The hexahydrate, isomorphous with the corresponding 
magnesium salt, separates out when a solution of the sulphate 
is evaporated above 50°. 

The anhydrous salt forms a friable mass having a specific 
gravity of 3-4* When heated mote strongly, sulphur dioxide 
and oxygen are evolved, and a basic salt remains behirrtl, which 
is formed also when zinc sulphate and zinc oxide are boiled 
together . % On cooling the hot saturated solution, glistening 
scales separate out having the formula S 0 2 ( 0 ’Zu 0 ’ZjiJ a 0 , 2 H s 0 * 
At a white heat all the zinc sulphates are completely decom¬ 
posed, leaving a residue of zinc oxide. Besides these, several 
other basic zinc sulphates are known, and also characteristic 
double salts with the alkali sulphates, having the general formula 
ZnSO^MjSO^GHjO . 1 

Zinc sulphate is employed in medicine, in dyeing, and in 
the manufacture of lithopone. 

Zinc, Thiosulphate, ZnS 2 0 3 , is prepared by treating a mixture 
of zinc dust and wafer at 45-50° with a rapid stream of sulphur 
dioxide until the metal has entirely dissolved" a large excess of 
sulphur dioxide must be avoided, as this reacts with zinc thio¬ 
sulphate, forming polythionic acids. The viscid, greyish-yellow 
mass produced, when cooled to the ordinary temperature, sets to 
a stiff paste which is drained in an fnert atmosphere.^ 

Zing and Nitrogen and Phosphorus. 

301 Zinc Niffide t Zn 3 N a , is formed when zincamide is heated 
to dull Tedness: ' , 

ZZn(mi t ) i =Z&F 2 + 4NH* 

■ * 

and is also produced to some extent when zinc is heated at (500° 
in a current of ammonia*® It is a green powder which is decom- 

fr 

1 Tuttftn, JoHffl. Chem. Soc., 190^, 89, L123; Koppel* phyaiktil, ('he m., 
IG05, 3S5. Sod also ’lailot, Jmrn. G'hem. Soc> t L300* 77, 220. 

9 Gr&nau, Iandahofl and Mayor. D. R. Patent, 184504, 

1 Wbitc and KTt&chbraun, J, Amur. Ghent. Soc., 1003,28, 1343. ( 
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posed {>y water wivh such energy that the mass when moistened 
becomes incandescent: 

' r , ^ Zn 3 N 3 + 3H a O - 3ZnO + 2N1I 3 , 

Zincatnide or Zmc Diamine, Zn{NH 2 ) 2 , is formed by the action 
of dry ammonia on zinc ethyl r 

Zn(C 2 H 5 ) 2 + 2NH a - Zn(NH 2 ) 2 + 2C ( H ( . 

It is a white amorphous powder and is decomposed by water 
with evolution of heat as follows: 

Zn(NH 3 } 3 + 2H a O — Zn(0II) 2 -i 2NIL, , 

Zinc Hydroxide, ZnN a II,, is formed hy tlie interaction of 
zinc ethyl, dissolved in dry ether, and hydrazine. It . may also 
be prepared from zincamide and anhydrous hydrazine in ethereal 
flu sponsion. 1 

Zinc Nitrate t ZnfNty^—The hexahydratc crystallises from 
a very concentrated solution of zinc in nitric acid, in striated 
colourless pointed four-sided prisms. Thcscare very deliquescent, 
and are soluble in alcohol. It melts at 3G*4°, and passes at 
about 35°, and at a concentration of G5 per cent, of anhydrous 
salt, into the trihydrato, which melts at 45*5*. A hydrate with 
yJIgO also exists below — 17°. 2 When heated for some time at 
300°, the salt loses water and nitric acid and a basic nitrite re¬ 
mains, which is also formed by boiling the solution with zinc 
oxide. Hydrates with 2, 4, and f> molecules of water are also 
known, and the interactions between these have becu investigated 
by VasilicIT. 3 

Zinc Phosphide, ZnaPg, is obtained as a grey mass by heating 
finely divided zinc in the vapour of phosphorus (Sellrotter). 4 
Zinc phosphide is employed in medicine. t 
i Zinc Phosphates, 1 An investigation of the equilibrium between 
zinc oxide, phosphoric oxide dad water 5 has proved that at 2G a 
the following phosphates exist: Zn 3 (rO 4 ) 2 ,4H 2 0; ZnHP0^,3H 2 0; 
and Zn( ff a P0 4 ) 2 ,2H a 0 : and that at* 37* a lower hydrate of the 
second phosphate, ZnHP0 4 ,H*0, is formed. 1 

1 Ebkr and Kmusc. Be f\, 1910, 43, 1090. 

MWe, ZtiL anew. Chen k. mb, SO, 400. 

a J< Rw. Phu\ Chem. Sec., 1B09, 41. *48. 

4 Seo also Vigior, Bull. Sec, ehirtt., 1861. 3, (5, JoUboi*, Comp!, rend., 
1EH>3, 147, 80J. f 

s Eber^v, (Swim find Crowell, J. Amcr. Chem, Soc, t 1020, 48; UXl. 
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Zinc and Carnon, 

30 a Carbonates of Zinc—Normal Zinc Carlmatc Zu(i0 3 
occurs ns zinc-spar or calamine, crystallising in rhombohedra 
having a specific gravity of 4-42. Zinc-spar is found sometimes 
in the pure state, but, m general, more or less of the zinc is 
found to be replaced by magnesium, cadmium, iron, and other 
isomorphous metals. When a solution of zinc vitriol is precipi¬ 
tated by the addition of an alkali carbonate or bicarbonate, the 
first product is the amorphous normal carbonate, which passes 
into the hydrated crystalline carbonate, ZnC0 3 Jf s 0, or into the 
basic carbonate, hZn{J,^C0 3f 4H ? 0, or into a mixture these, 
according to the concentration of the solutions and the tempera¬ 
ture, The basic carbonate may be obtained pure by dissolving 
zinc carbonate or oxide or metallic zinc in water containing 
carbon dioxide and boiling the solution. When boiled with an 
excess of sodium carbonute it is finally converted into anhydrous 
zinc oxide . 1 

Zinc Cyanide, ZnfCN),,, is a snow-white powder used in medicine, 
and prepared by precipitating zinc acetate with aqueous hydro¬ 
cyanic acid. It is insoluble in water and in alcohol, but dissolves 
in solutions of cyanide of ammonium and potassium* forming 
double salts 2 such as K £ Zii(f/N) 4 . 

Ammoxtacal Derivatives or Zixm 

303 These compounds closely resemble the corresponding 
derivatives of the cupric salts (p, 457). Zwcavtmoniitm chloride, 
ZnCl M? 1NIf 3 ,H 2 0, i s obtained, by aiYling ammonia to a solution 
of zinc chloride until the precipitate first formed redissolves, 
and on the evaporation of the solution crystallises out in nacreous 
plates. When heated to 149* it is converts l into ZnCl^NIf], 
which crystallises in rhombic prisms, and on further heating 
loses ammonia, forming the compound ZnCl 3 ,N[f 3 ; the latter 
is an amber-coloured mass which distils at a red-heat without 
decomposition * 1 

Zinc sulphate also yields crystalline ammonia derivatives, 
having the composition : Zn^0 4 ,2NH 3 ,H 3 0j ZnS0 4 ,4NH 3 ,4JI 2 0, 

The anhydrous sulphate also ^combines direct]^ with ammoflia, 
* • 

1 Kraut, Zfi**anor$, CAm., lfi% t 13, l. 

1 tfhitrwuod, J, Amefr ('htm, 8or m , IUO0 T 39, 570. * 

3 Katie, Ann, Uhim< 1830, 72, 200. 
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forming the compound ZnS0 4 ,&NH 3 , which is a white powder 
and is decomposed by water with separation of zinc hydroxide. 

IVhen^ihc sulphate solution is treated with excess of ammonia, 
the clear soFution probably contains the complex salt, Zn(Nir 3 ) 4 S0 4 
(Dawson and McCrae). 

Detection and Estimation of Zinc* 

304 The salts of zinc do not, as a mte, impart any tint to the 
non-luminous gas-flame, but a few of the salts formed from 
volatile acids, such as the nitrate, produce a green coloration. 
The spprlc spectrum of zinc, however, is characteristic, anti can 
be well shown by volatilising a small piece of the metal in the 
lower carbon pole of the electric lamp. Amongst the moro 
prominent zinc lines are (1363 and 6102 in the red' and 4926 
and 49ll in the blue* 

The most characteristic compound of zinc is the white sulphide 
insoluble in water, in acetic acid, and in the alkalis. In the 
ordinary course of qualitative analysis zinc is thrown down to¬ 
gether with the other metals precipitated by ammonium sulphide, 
such as cobalt, nickel, iron, manganese, chromium, and aluminum, 
the first* four being precipitated as sulphides, the last two as 
hydroxides. The wdl-washed precipitate is treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which leaves nickel and cobalt sulphides un- 
dissolved; the filtrate is boiled and a little potassium chlorate is 
added to remove sulphuretted hydrogen and oxidise the iron to 
the ferric state; ammonia is then added, wliich precipitates the 
iron, chromium, and aluminium, as hydroxides. The filtrate is 
acidified, mixed with an cxcqpis of sodium acetate, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen passed through the solution; zinc is thus precipitated 
as the sulphide, manganese remaining in solution. When a 
zinc compound is*ignited on charcoal before the blowpipe, and 
the heated mass is moistened with a solution of cobalt nitrate 
and again ignited, a beautiful green mass, known as Hinmaim's 
green, is obtained* Zinc compounds heated in the blowpipe 
flame on charcoal with sodium carttonate vield an incrustation 

t i 

of zinc oxide, which when hot is yellow, but on cooling becomes 
white, 

'Small traces qf zinc can be readily and accurately detected by 
Bunjgfe’A me/AW of flame-reactions. This depends upon the fact 
that the mote volatile metals, such as zinc, mercury, and arsenic, 
are nedficed from their compounds when these are heated on a 
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thread oi asbestos held in the upper reducing ffame of the Bunsen 
burner- If a small porcelain basin, filled with cold water, *he 
held just above the substance to be examined, the volatihAcd 
metal condenses on the outside of the cold basin as a metallic 
film, and in a few seconds the reaction is complete, A square 
centimetre of filter paper Is moistened with nitric acid, and 
tliis rubbed over the surface of the basin so as to dissolve the 
metallic film; the paper is then rolled up, placed in a coil of 
thin platinum wire, and burned in tile upper oxidising flame at 
as low a temperature as possible, when the colour of the ash 
is seen to be yellow when hot, but wlute on cooling. The ash 
is next moistened with a drop of dilute cohalt solution, and 
heated in the dame, when the mass attains a green colour. 

For the quantitative estimation of zinc, the solution is pre- 
cipitated with a boiling solution of sodium carbonate, the basic 
carbonate washed and dried and converted by ignition Into zinc * 
oxide, winch is then weighed. Zinc may also be estimated 
gravimetrically by the electrolysis of an alkaline solution of the 
hydroxide, and volumetrically by titration with a standardised 
solution of sodium sulphide or potassium ferrocyanidc, a solution 
of ammonium molybdate or uranium acetate being used as 
indicator when ferrocyanide is employed. * 

Atomic Weight of Zinc .—This was determined by Marignac 1 
from the quantity of sine and chlorine contained in potassium 
zinc chloride, K 3 ZnCl 4 , his results giving an average value of 
fiJ5'25, whilst Daubigny 2 by analysis of the sulphate obtained 
the number GEHO. Morse and Burton, 3 from the amount of 
zinc oxide yielded by pure zinc, the metal being converted into 
the nitrate and this decomposed ^y heating, arrived at the 
number G5-26; they, however, neglected the amount of oxygen 
and nitrogen occluded by zinc oxide under these circumstances, 
and a repetition 4 *of their experiments, in wlpcli allowance was 
made for this source of enor, gave the value 05*45. Gladstone * 
and Hibbert 5 found the ratio of the equivalents of zinc 
and flilver aa deterrainecT by comparing the quantity of zinc 
dissolved and silver precipitated by the same current to be 
3*298, frdm which, taking silver as 107-88, the atomic weight of 
sine ia found to be G5*4I, Finally, Richards and Rogers,* by the 

i Jahre&. t 1883, 42. ‘ * CtrnpL rml' JG93, 07, m 

* Am#. CJiem. J., 188S, ID, 311. 

* Mon» and ArbuckJe, Amtr. Che m, J,, ISOS, £0, 105. 

* Joum. Ch&n* 8oc. f 1889, 56, 413. ( * Zeit aftarp* Chem+, 1801, 10, 1. 
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analy^s of zinc ' bromide prepared from pTire zinc oxide or 
electrolytic sine, found the atomic weight to he 65-38. The 
vdlue whidh is at present (1922) accepted is 65-37. 

CADMIUM, Cd=n?'40. At No. 48, 

305 This metal was discovered in the year 1817 Ly Stromeyer. 
He observed that a sample of zinc carbonate obtained from the 
zinc" works at Salzgittcr yielded an oxide which* although it did 
not contain any iron, possessed a yellow colour, and he found 
that this was due to the presence of the oxide of a new metal* 
which Jic soon afterwards detected in other samples of the oxide 
of zinc, as well as in metallic zinc itself. Whilst Stromeyer was 
engaged on these experiments, Hermann, in ftchoncbcck* also 
discovered the new metal in a sample oF zinc oxides which was 
employed for pharmaceutical purposes* and which had been con¬ 
fiscated in Magdeburg* inasmuch as the acid solution yielded 
a yellow precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen; this was 
supposed to be caused by the presence of arsenic. Hermann 
showed that this supposition was not correct, and ascertained 
tliat a new' metal was present. 8 oon afterwards Meissner and 
Harstcn also observed the existence of the same substance. In 
1818 Stromeyer published a complete investigation of the metal, 
giving to it the name which it now r boars* from cadmia fornar^m, 
because the metal was chiefly found in the zinc flowers of the 
zinc furnaces. 

Cadmium not only occurs as a constituent of zinc ores* but 
Jikcw'isc as sulphide in the mineral greenockite* a somewhat 
rare substance found at Gjpenock, Bishopatown, and Kilpatrick 
in Scotland, as well as in Bohemia and Pennsylvania. The 
quantity of cadmium contained in the various samples of 
calamine and blende varies considerably and* averages less than 
0-5 per rent* 

iln the process of zinc smelting the more volatile vapour of 
cadmium comes off with the first portions of the zinc, and these 
vapours burn in the air with formation of the oxides of cadmium 
and zinc. The cadmium is extracted from the first portion of 
dust which is condensed in the iron conca or other dust- 
chambers used in connection jvith the adapters of the zinc 
furnaces* wh£n sufficiently rich* This dust may contain from 1 
to G per cent, of cadmium, and is mixedVith a suitable propor¬ 
tion of, coal and again distilled at a low red head from retorts 
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having long sheet-iron, cones as adapters; the*enriched distillate 
thus obtained may contain over 20 per cent. of cadmium. + T^is 
product is now mixed with charcoal and distilled in small eaafc- 
iron or day retorts, and the resulting metallic cadmium is cast 
into rods or ingots. 

Cadmium compounds are obtained during the purification of 
zinc sulphate solutions for the electro-extraction of zinc. 

An electrolytic method is sometimes msed in the refining of 
the metal, the cadmium being deposited on plat hum eleettodes 
and then distilled in vacuo. 

Cadmium possesses a tin-white colour and a fibrous fracture, 
and takes a high polish. It can be easily obtained crystallised 
in regular octahedra by sublimation in a current of hydrogen 
(Kiimmcrer). The pure metal obtained by electrolysing the 
sulphate *md subliming the product in a vacuum forms flat 
needles or silvery six-sided plates. 1 * * It is somewhat liafdcr tlinn 
tin, but may be cut with a knife. It can fie easily rolled out to 
foil and drawn into wire, but when heated to 80" it becomes 
brittle. When bent it emits a crackling sound, as does tin when 
similarly treated. The specific gravity of the cast metal is 
8'JjIO, but after hammering it attains a specific gravity of 8'66 7 
(Schroder).* It melts at 321 , 7° * and boils at 778 r \ 4 Its vapour 
has a dark yellow colour and a disagreeable smell, producing 
headache when inhaled. The density of eadmium vapour is 
3 b4, and the molecule of eadmium m the gaseous state is 
therefore monatomic. 5 Dilatometrie measurements indicate that 
ordinary cadmium consists of two or more allotrupic forms, 6 

Cadmium has been obtained in the form of a deep brown- 
coloured colloidal solution in watep by the electrical method 7 
(p. 82), In its behaviour towards acids cadmium resembles zinc, 

Cadmium is employed in the preparation of certain alloys of 
low melting point, such as Lipowitz’ metal, which consists of 
eight parts of leyd, fifteen of bismuth, four of tin, and three o? 

cadmium, and molts at 60°. An amalgam of cadmium jWas 

• 

1 Mylius and J'anlr, Zcit. miarf. Ckcm,, lB9tl, 13, 157, 

1 Sgo ciuo KahlbouiH tnd Sturm, ZtiL aiior#. Chent. t 1905, 46, 217. 

a HuLbom and l>ay, Ann, Fhrjtilc, 1000, fiv], S> G05, 

* I), Bcrtkclut, Comfit. rend rf 1902 f 134, 70S. 

* Doville »nd Troost, Comyt, reng., 1809, 49, 230. Compare Bilti, tftewi. 
Ce»*r., 1*95, i„ 770, 

* Cobca and IleldiTnytii, Zeif. phy/tibil. 10 J4, 87 h 409, 419, 42(3; 

Cnhon, ibid., 431. 

7 Brudig, Zeti> phytihal. Chm>, 1000, 38, 127 
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formeijy used ns rf stopping for teeth, but ia no longer employed, 
as t it turns the dentine yellow. Cadmium is also employed in 
the construction of cells of standard electromotive force. 

CADMIUM COMPOUNDS, 

Cadmium Oxygen - , 

Cadmoits Oxide f Cd^O, may best be prepared by heating 
cadmium oxalate at 300° in a rapid stream of carbon dioxide. 
The green product thus obtained approximates closely to a 
composition of Cd 4 0 and was formerly believed to be a definite 
suboxide of that formula . 1 On heating this product in mom, 
the freer cadmium may be distilled off, leaving Cd a O as a homo¬ 
geneous green urns.* If the product of the reaction of cadmium 
on cadmic chloride (ride infra) is treated with waterj lustrous 
transparent crystals first separate, which soon fall to a white 
amorphous powder of cadmous hydroxide, OdOH, This, when 
gently heated, yields cadmous oxide as a yellow microcrystallinc 
powder . 3 When heated more strongly cadmous oxide decomposes 
into cadmic oxide and metallic cadmium. 

306 Catlmie Oxitle t (MO, -This substance forms the brown 
blaze of the zinc smelters. The metal cadmium bums with a 
bright flame when heated in the air, forming a brown oxide, which 
may also be obtained by passing a mixture of steam and cad¬ 
mium vapour ihrough n red-hot tube. When the metal ia heated 
to whiteness in a current of oxygen, the oxide sublimes in dark 
red, probably cubic, crystals, and may be obtained in the form 
of a dark blue-black powder, consisting of microscopic oclnhedm, 
by igniting the nitrate. It also occurs u& a mineral 4 in octa- 
hedra possessing 11 specific Cavity of G-15. It does not melt at 
a whitc-hcat, but is easily reduced at a moderate red-heat on 
charcoal before the blowpipe; the metal, however, volatilises 
and burns, and thd oxide is deposited as a brown incrustation 
on the charcoal. The oxide brined by the combustion of the 
metal contains a trace of peroxide.' The Tccfuction of cadmium 
oxide by carbon in nitrogen commences at 580V 

1 Time,tar, ZuL mwrg. Chan., 1001* 27* 432; TontUar and Levin -/> Ifas*. 
/V. Chem. 6 r oc., 1902; 34, 406, 

s Denham, Trans. Chan. £«.* 3019* US, CM. 

“ Mora end Jodcs, Amer. Chan, J., ,1800* 12, 48S; Denham, foe. tit.; 
compere Camontr/, Gazz., 1897* 27, ii, 486. 

* Nuiimjuin and WLttich, Chcm. ZciL, 1901, 25* fifl. 

B Manchot, 1006, 39* 1176. 

* DtKflf* ftnd Greumann, MetatliiTgiej 1007, 4, 410. 
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Cadmic Hydroxide, Cd(QH) a , is obtained ias a whitj pre¬ 
cipitate* by tlie addition of a soluble salt of cadmium to caustic 
potash. The hydroxide absorbs carbon dioxide -from the 
air, and at 300° is resolved into the oxide and w*it<fr. It is 
soluble in a solution of ammonia, a complex hydroxide probably 
being formed , 1 as in the case of zinc hydroxide. 

This oxide and hydroxide correspond to the only series of 
cadmium salts definitely known, which arc for the most part 
colourless salts closely resembling those of zinc* The soluble 
ones have a disagreeable metallic taste, and act as emetics. A 
series of cadmous salts appears, however, to exist, as the 
cadmic halogen compounds when heated with cadmium yield 
salts having strongly reducing properties. These liafe not 
been obtained pure, the products appearing to consist of 
mixtures cadmous and cadmic salts. 

Cau.uic Salts. 

307 Cadmium Chloride, Cd01 a .—This salt is obtained by 
evaporating a solution of the metal or oxide in hydrochloric acid. 
The hydrated chloride, CdO^l^D, is deposited in the form 
of rectangular prisms which readily effloresce on exposure to the 
air, and on heating lose water and melt at 590 J (lluff and Plato). 
Tiie transparent pearly mass of the anhydrous chloride sublimes 
at a higher temperature in transparent micaceous lamiiUB. Its 
specific gravity at 2574° in 4-047 
Hydrates with 5 , 4 , 2 J, 2 and 1 mol Jl/> have been described, 
but the existence of those with 5 and 21U) is doubtful (Dietz), 
The hydrate with 41f s O pusses into that with 2 JH 2 G at -57 
and the latter is converted, into the jnonuhydrato at 34" The 
saturated solution contains in 100 parts of water * : 

At 0 J 30 " HO" Sir 1UU 1 

cycl, 90 J28-G 136-8 UU4 H7. 

' * 

Cadmium chloride* combines with ammonia to form the i/n- 

fe- 

stable compound CdCl s ,GKH 3 , a bulky powder, which passes 
at about # G 2 ° into QdCl^iTHg; this may also be obtained 
by evaporating a solution of the chloride in aqueous ammonia i 

1 Kultr, 1ter. t 1DG3, 36, 3400; Duaacin and McCmr. Jottrti. Chetn. Sot;., MHJ0, 

77, 1230; Ijutiadorfl Znl. mvtg. CJkhi*, 1004, 44. 132, 

4 Baxter and Pines, Amcr. Uhetti. J. t 49U 4, 31, 220, 

1 Dietz, 2cjf + anorg T Chzm., 3309, SO, 2S7. 

1 Long and Kigaut, Journ. Chem. Sac., 1390, 7ft SS3. 
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or of £hc hydroxide in ammonium chloride. 1 It is inodorous, 
and is stable up to 210 3 , 

CWmiMi Iodide, Odf 2 , iw obtained by dissolving the metal 
in hydrirxlis acid, or by digesting it with iodine and water. It 
crystallises in large transparent six-sided anhydrous tablets, 
which do not undergo alteration on exposure to the air. It melta 
at 350° (Ruf! and Plato), and gives off iodine when heated to 
a higher temperature. It dissolves readily in water and alcohol 
Its specific gravity is 5-01- D-73, a One hundred parts of water 
dissolve (Dietz) ; 

At W 50 a luo° 

(MI, 85-3 074 127-0. 

i * 

Iodide of cadmium is used in photography, being one of the 
few iodides soluble in alcohol. 

Cadmium Sulphide, CHS. - Cadmium sulphide occurs in yellow 
hexagonal glittering crystals as greenockitc. It is obtained as a 
fine yellow precipitate when a cadmium salt is precipitated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, this precipitate being employed as a 
pigment. It melts at a white heat, and forms on cooling a 
lei non-yellow, micaceous mass, having a specific gravity of 4-86. 
Heated hi the electric furnace, it yields crystals of greenockitc* 3 
It. is soluble in strong hydrochloric and nitric acids, and in 
boiling dilute sulphuric acid. 

According to Rnchner, 1 two modifications of cadmium sul¬ 
phide exist; the a variety is precipitated in a fairly acid solution 
by means of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the $ variety, which 
resembles red lead, is precipitated in very acid solutions. This 
modification changes to the a form when heated. 

Cadmium Sidphale, Cd80 4 .—A concentrated solution of 
cadmium sulphate, when allowed to evaporate spontaneously, 
deposits large monoclinic crystals, having the composition 
3CdS0 4 ,BH a O, This hydrate is stable in contact with its 
saturated solution up to 74 ,h , at which temperature it passes 
into the monohydrate, a microcrystallinc powder, the solu¬ 
bility of which diminishes with rise of temperature. A 
metastable hydrate with 7H 2 0 is also known, 5 The normal 

1 Groftsmaim, Zcit, tinorg* Cftcnt., 10U2, 33, 140. 

Compare Snell, J> Jwicn Vfoiit, Soc 1007* £9, 12S&. 

1 Mourlut, Co> >}>t> rtnth , 189fl, 123* .54 j of. Tiode aud Schlocdc, Ber., 1920, 
53b, 1717, 

* Chem. ZeU, 1301, lit 320. 

* Myl : us and Funk, fier., 1M07 P 30, S24. 
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salt whctf heated yields a basic compouitf, SOJX)Cd(OH)| a> 
sparingly soluble in water, and crystallising in pearl^ f^ales. 
One hundred parte of water at 2$ a dissolve £9 jjarte of Jtlie 
anhydixiufl normal salt, and at the boiling point + a somewhat 
larger quantity. Crystallised, cadmium sulphate is used in 
diseases of the eye and in the “normal cadmium cell” Stable 
crystalline compounds of the coinfxisition 3CdHQ 4 ,4[ IgO ,41101 
and 3CdS0 4) 811Cl have been described. 1 

Cadmium Amide, Cd(Nn.j) 2j ia prepared by the action of excess 
of cadmium thiocyanate or potassium cadmium cyanide uj>on 
potassnmidc in liquid ammonia solution. It is a white powder 
which reacts violently with water, explodes on heating suddenly 
giving metallic cadmium, and heated at 1M0 0 in a vacuum loses 
ammonia to form the nitride f Cd a N 2 , a block amorphous powder 
which explodes in contact with water. If in the above prepara¬ 
tion excess of potassamide is used, potassium ammunopadmiate, 
Od(NHK) a ,2NtJ at is formed. 3 

Ctulutum Nitrite, (M(N0 2 ) 3f prepared from cadmium chloride 
and .silver nitrite forms bright pale yellow crystals which decom¬ 
pose slowly at 150 3 forming cadmium oxide aud nitrate and 
nitric oxide,® 

Cadmium NUrate t Cd (K C).,) a /1 H a 0, crystallises i u fibrous 
needles, which melt at 59 + 5 u , deliquesce in the air, and arc 
soluble in alcohol. 4 

Cadmium Varlflnafen^ -Minute rhombohcdml crystals oE the 
ttwmal carbonate, having the sp. gr. 4%, can be obtained by 
adding excess of ammonium carbonate to a solution of cadmium 
chloride, and then just enough ammonia to dissolve the precipi¬ 
tate, and heating 011 the water-bath. 5 The white precipitate 
obtained by addition of an alkali carbonate to a soluble cadmium 
salt possesses a varying composition, according to the tempera¬ 
ture at which the precipitation takes place and the amount of 
precipitant employed. With an excess of potassium carbonate* 
n the cold the 'precipitate possesses nearly the composition of 
die normal salt. j 

1 ihiakeivillc and Hums, J. ChptH. Roc * 1001, S3. St)4. 

a Bohifc, J t nymdtytint,, PJ15,19. G37. 

1 Kay. Joan r. 8oc., 1917, 111, 159. 

1 Funk, ZciL unorg, Chtm.t 1909, SO, 414. Sec obo Purlin, J. Has s. Phy*, 

Chiu. 8 m., 1D0G, 37, 382. , 

G do istfluiltcn, Bull. Sqc. /rurt^ Jfpft., 1807, SO, 195. 
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r Bi5Tecti6k and Estimation of Cadmium* 

308 Cadmium salts do not impart any tint to the non-lununous 
gas-flame; ^ho cadinium spectrum is well seen when the 
metal is volatilised in the electric arc; the most prominent lines 
being 6438 in the red, 5378 and 5338 in this green, and 5085, 
■1800, and 4677 in the blue- 

The yellow sulphide of cadmium is the most characteristic 
compound of the metal This is insoluble in dilute acids in 
the cold, and hence may be easily distinguished from zinc as 
well its from the other metals already described* Cadmium 
sulphide can ea*sily be distinguished from other yellow sulphides, 
such as vhose of tin, antimony, and arsenic, by its insolubility 
in ammonium sulphide and in the caustic alkalis. The method 
of separating cadmium from the other metals precipitated by 
sulphuretted hydrogen will be discussed under these several 
ratals. It may suffice here to remark that cadmium hydroxide, 
like the corresponding copper compound, is soluble in ammonia, 
and that these two metals are frequently obtained together in 
the process of analysis. In order to separate them, two methods 
may be employed. In the first place potassium cyanide may 
be added^tu the blue ammoniacal solution until this becomes 
colourless; sulphuretted hydrogen is then passed through, when 
the cadmium sulphide is completely precipitated* Or, in the 
second place, the metals may be both precipitated as sulphides, 
and the washed precipitate boiled with a mixture of live parts 
of water and one part of concentrated sulphuric acid, which 
dissolves the cadmium sulphide. 

The quantitative estimation of cadmium is usually made by 
precipitating the carbonate 1 from the boiling solution with 
sodium carbonate; this is then dried and converted by ignition 
into the oxide, preferably on an asbestos filter in a Gooch 
crucible, which is afterwards weighed* Gadinium may also be 
estimated as the sulphide, which is dried at 100 ° and then 
weighed. 

Atomic WeigM of Cadmium ,—The atomic weight of cadmium 
was found by Huntingdon 1 from the analysis of the bromide to 
be 112'18. Morse and Jones obtained tbe number 112*07, but a 
repetition of the experiments , 2 in which allowance was made for 
the oxygen and, nitrogen occluded by the oxide (compare Zinc, 
1 n«r„ 1BB2, 15, so. 

1 Moms *nd Arbuclcle, Amr. Ohm, J. t 18&8, SO, C3Q. 
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p. 683)j led to the higher value 112*37- Bixtcr, Hine^, and 
Freucrt* by the analysis of the chloride 1 and bromide* obtarngd 
the number 112 ' 12 . The determination of the atomic weight 
from the weight of metal electrolytically deposited from a 
solution of the oxide, chloride, or bromide 3 has led to the lower 
number 112 04, whieh is probably inaccurate, for Perdue and 
Jfulett * from electrolytic analyses of cadmium sulphate, conclude 
that the atomic weight is 112-3. Baxter and Hartmann 5 purified 
cadmium bromide by recrys tall nation, converted to chloride* and 
deposited cadmium electrolytically upon a mercury cathode, 
thus obtaining the value 112-417, The number at present (1022) 
accepted is 112 * 4 . 

MERCURY. Hg= 200 + G. At* No- So. 

« , 

309 We do not find this metal mentioned either in thetooks of 
Moses or in the writings of the older Greek authors. Theophrastus 
( b . c * 300) speaks of liquid silver or guicAstiver apyvpo<;}, 

and says that it is obtained by rubbing cinnabar with vinegar in 
a copper vessel. Dioscoridcs, in the first century, mentions this 
body as vBpupyvpw (from o£r<>p, water, and apyvpos, silver), and 
states that it is obtained by subliming cinnabar and charcoal in 
an iron pot, upon which a cover is luted, Pliny, who named the 
material thus obtained, hydrargyrum, in contradistinction to the 
native mercury, to which he gave the name of argentim vlotwi, 
was acquainted with the fact that all solid bodies, with the 
exception of gold, floated on the surface of the liquid metal. 
Isidorus, in the beginning of the seventh century, was also 
acquainted with the properties of mercury, as is seen from the 
following extract: tc Argentum vivuin servatur melius in vitreis 
vasia, nam caeteras materiaa perforat.” 

Mercury was kiu>wn to the older alchemists, who were tftucli 
interested in theexamination of its properties, inasmuch as* 
they believed this body, or some substance closely resembling it, 
to be one of the component parts of alt metals. They were 

acquainted with the method of purifying it by distillation, and 

1 * 

1 Zcit. aiwtrg. Chan., LOUS, 44 158, 

1 J. Artur. Chtm. Sue., IMG, 28* 770, 

1 Larimer and Smith, Z&it. anorg. Chan., ISO I, X, 30 If Hardin* J, Anw. 
Chan. &dc« 1393, 16, 990, * * * 

* J. Phyxival Chem .,* 10LI 16 , 153* See also Richards, J. Amer , Chan. 3oc. t 
1011, 33* m * 

1 J. Amer. Ckm. Soc., 1015* 37* 113, hut «e Hulett and Quinn, ibjft., £040. 
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they ^new how to prepare many of its compounds. During 
the 1 epoch of iatro-chemistry, the properties of the mercury 
compounds were more minutely examined, especially with 
regard t f o their medicinal effects P Agricola regarded mercury 
as a metal, but Jabavius placed it amongst those “ qua) metallic 
eunt nJlinia/’ thus connecting it with bismuth, arsenic, galena, 
cinnabar, and other bodies. Even at a later date many chemists 
held similar views; thus Brandt in 1735 spoke of it as a semi- 



Fin. 174. 



metal, and indeed it was not reckoned as n true metal until 
" Rranne, of St* Petersburg, in the winter of the year 1759, found 
thc.t it solidified when exposed to a freezing mixture made of 
snow and nitric acid. 

Mercury occurs in the native state, though in small quantity 
as compared with its other orea* It is found in globules dis¬ 
seminated through the native sulphide in the Palatinate, in 
Carniola, Hungary, Peru, California, Mexico, and other countries. 
It alao occurs as silver- and gold-amalgam, as the iodide and 
chloride, and it is found occasionally in certain fahl-ores. The 
most important ore of mercury is the sulphide, or cinnabar* 
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The moat celebrated mercury mines arc found at Idria in 
Austria, Almadcn in Spain, in California, especially the Pioneer 
Mine in Napa Valley, at Kweichow in China, Monte Amiate/in 
Italy, in Texas and in Russia. , 

310 Most of the mercury of commerce is obtained by the treat¬ 
ment of cinnabar; and the chief method of extraction is roasting 
with an excess of air, by which means the sulphur is oxidised to 
sulphur dioxide, and the metallic mercury is driven of! as vapour. 
This roasting process is carried out in shaft funwm, reverbera¬ 
tory furnaces, or mu flics, and the mercury vapour is condensed 
in earthenware pipes, water-cooled chambers of iron, or air-cooled 
chambers made of brick or w*>od and glass. A certain quantity 
of the mercury always condenses as a mercurial soot, winch has 
to be re-treated for the extraction of the inetaL 
Of the, older processes, in which the loss of mercury was 
excessive, sometimes amounting to 50 per cent., only the alude! 
furnace, used at Almadcn, has survived. This furnace is shown 



F 10 . L7(i. 


in Tig. 174, and consists of a shaft fl, containing a perforated 
arch A-, beneath which is the fireplace A. The air necessary for 
oxidation enters at the fire-door D. The mercurial vapours 
pass through a series of six openings /, into tubes made of 
earthenware, called aludels. These are open at both ends, and 
fit info one another in a similar way to the condensers employed 
in the manufacture of iodine. The aludels are arranged one 
behind the other, first in a dcscendkhg, and then in an ascending 
position on arches of masonry (Figs. 174 and 175); the greater 
part of the mercury condenses in and runs from the s almlcts a 
(Fig. 175) into the channel b, and then into the cisterns rn 
The shape and nnpngcmcnt of the aludels is shown in Fig. 176. 
A small quantity of mescury vapour passes on into the chamber 
C, where it condenses, coding in contact with water contained 
in the fesel L * 

The mercury thus obtained is filtered through linen, and 
exported, generally in iron bottles, but sometimes in lecher 
bags. * ' 

For the treatment of finely divided ores the Gtauzita furnace , 1 
1 Ettff. Jfm. lSSfl, 174. 
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Fig, 177, consisting of four shafts, with one fireplace (J) common 
to ail, is used. 



Vui 177 . 


The shafts contain a number of inclined shelves, eloping 
at an angle of'45* in alternately opposite directions, to'prevent 
the free fall *of tlic ore. The flames from the flee, together with 
air, pas$ in the opposite direction to the ore and heat the shelves. 
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The distillation residues ate removed from the furnace ly means 
of eight openings (n) near the bottom, one ton being removed 
every 40 minutes, and a corresponding amount of fresh ore charged 
at the same time, by means of the hoppers (< {). , 

The mercurial vapours are condensed by passing through 
brick chambers, cooled by means of cast-iron water-backs let 
into the sides; these are followed by towers built of glass and 
wood, and from these the gases c$cax>e into a brick tower and are 
finally forced into a stack by means of a fan. 

For the treatment of lump ore, true shaft furnaces, worked 
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mutinously, are now largely used, in which the ore and fuel 
come into direct contact- One of the best examples of 
these modern furnaces is the Novak, shown in Figs. 1W, 179, 
in which a are^hc openings for drawing oiA the residues, 6 is*a 
ridge on the bottom, containing numerous holes, through which 
air passes into the funioee, c is the charging hopper, and d the 
pipe tlirough which the gases and vapours escape. Charcoal is 
the fuel generally used, and is mixed with the ore before charging. 
The condensers usually employed consist of Y-shaped tubes of 
earthenware, cooled with water. *. 

Thff following table shows the world's projection of mercury 
in metric tons during the year 1919, 1 , 

1 Imperial Mineral Resource* ffunfuw, Statistical Summary 1021. 
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Austria . '.980 

' Hungary.104 

Italy .931 

Spam .1351 

Mexico . , . * *.131 

China .88 

United State*.80U 


311 The mercury of commerce usually contain* a certain 
proportion of dissolved foreign metals, and these impurities give 
rise to the fi tailseen when the metal is allowed to run over a 
slightly inclined surface. Impure mercury* when shaken with 
air* yieldh a black powder consisting of minute globules of 
mercury each enclosed in a film of the oxides of tile foreign 
metal*. The surest mode of freeing mercury frnm these 
foreign metals ia to distil it* the surface being covered with 
iron tilings to prevent the spitting of the metal, which, however, 
cannot be completely avoided. It is a curious fact that when 
small quantities of lead or zinc are present in the mercury the 
rate of distillation is much diminished. The distillation is 
frequently carried out in vacuo* numerous forms of apparatus 
for this purpose having been proposed , 1 Mercury may be more 
easily purified by treating it with dilute nitric acid, the impur¬ 
ities being thus dissolved. For this purpose 3 the metal is 
allowed to flow in a very thin stream from a capillary opening 
in a drawn-out gloss funnel into a wide glass tube 1:25 m. high 
and 5 cm* in diameter, which contains 5 per cent, nitric acid* 
A narrow tube is fastened to the bottom of this anil bent upwards 
and then ut right angles, from which the pure metal flows. 
The above operations may have to be repeated several times, 
and the metal, if pure, must leave no residue when dissolved in 
pure rfit.ric acid, evaporated to dryness, and ignited. It may 
also be purified by ifeing placed in a long, alightjy inclined tube, 
through which uir is drawn %jr several days, whereby the 
impurities are oxidised, and separate aa*a scum on the surface, 
or by drawing a rapid stream of air through mercury placed 
in a filter-flask and covered by a layer of'5 per cent 1 , nitric 
acid. 

I’vre mercury possesses a silver-white colour* It is liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, and the globules retain a perfectly 

1 JSm Hulclt, fait* physical Chan,, 1GOO, 33, (ill* 

* L. Meyer, Ztit. anal. Chart ., 1GG3, 241. 
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spherical shape* The freezing point of mercuiy was first deter¬ 
mined by Hutchins in 1783, at Fort Albany, in Hudson^ Bajr 
Territory, according to instructions received from Cavendish/ 
its melting point is —38*85°. In the act of freezing, mercury 
contracts considerably, giving rise to a solid, tin-white, ductile 
malleable mass, crystallising in octahedra, capable of being cut 
with a knife, and having a specific gravity of 14-1932 at its freezing 
pointy and of 14-383 at —188° (Dewar), 

The liquid metal is transparent when in very ;hin films, ^and 
transmits violet-blue light (Melsens). When a powerful stream 
of water is poured from a height of a decimetre on a mass of 
from 15 to 20 kilos, of mercury, bubbles of the metal, of about 
I cm, in diameter, are seen swimming on the surface of thtf water* 
These consist of very thin films of mercury through which clue 
light is trwsmitted: they soon burst and leave behind a very 
small globule of the metal. ► 

The specific gravity of mercury at tT/4° is 13-59515, 3 at 100 
13-3522, and at 3fiO y 12-7405, J The boiling point, of mercury, 
according to Regnault T s observations, is 357-25°. Baker 5 has 
shown that if the metal is dried for nine years over phosphor us 
pentoxide the boiling point is raised to 425°, The metal givfs 
a colourless vapour, which lias a specific gravity, according 
to the exjwrinients of Dumas, of G-97G, or according to those of 
Jiineuu, of 6*7 : the molecule of mercury in the gaseous condition 
is, therefore, like those of zinc and cadmium, monatomic. The 
critical temperature of mercury lies between 1500° and lG50°. fi 
In spite of its high boiling point, mercury volatilises perceptibly 
at the ordinary temperature, both in a vacuum and in air, as 
proved by the “ silvering ” of gold deaf kept for two months in a 
vessel over mercury (Faraday); and Merget has shown that even 
at — 44 ft , when mercury is solid, it still possesses a distinct 
vajmur pressure* .The vapour pressure o f me rcu ry, as deterimn ed 
by Ramsay and Ygung, 7 is given i n the follow i ng fable, tb e num bers * 
below 220° being calculated by extrapolation : 

* 

1 Fhtl 1.7*53+ 73, 303, f^nsult BLugOun, “ History of tlsc ('ocij^lutiria 

of Quieksikrer," tfctrf,, 321, 

2 Mallet* Pro*, i&y. 8ur>, 1B77, £8, 77. 

* Thie»n and Hebeo!, Zsit. /waSm«ieitfeii£iirtj(e, 1898, 18, 138. 

1 Landolt-IiurDsjteio-Bfl'th, Phtysikidisuh-ChtmiKhc TrtfwUai* 

* Jour*. Chem> So c,+ 1022,121, G08! 

6 Bonomarev, ZtH, mior*. Ch&n> t 1914, 88, 383. 

7 Jotitn. ChiifK So c, h 1880, 40, 37* See bXbo Horz, ^jw, Fftyt. C’Aflin., 1862, 
17, 103; Morloy, Zeit ^htfsifcul. Chem. f 1904, 40, 95. 
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Pressure 

CL 
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a 

i.i mm. 

40 n , 

* - 0-008 

240° , 

. 50*02 

8ft ' . 
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260 * 

* 9G-GG 

O 

o 

. . 0-270 

280 . 

* 157-35 

120 . 

. . 0-719 

300 

* 246-81 

140 . 

. . 1*763 

320 * 

* 373-67 

160 

. . 4-013 

340 . 

. 548*64 

180 . 

. . 8-C35 

360 * 

. 784*31 

200 . 

7 . 17-015 

400 * 

' 1495-00 

220 . 

. . 31*957 

450 . 

, 2996*06 


The vapour pressure at 0° CL probably does not exceed 0 0003 nun. 

When mercury is contaminated with oxide or its halogen 
derivatives it adheres to glass, forming a bright mirror (Shen- 
stone)* When shaken with various liquids, or when triturated 
with sugar, sulphur, or other bodies, the liquid metal is 
obtained in a very finely divided state, being converted into a 
grey powder* This was formerly termed Aethinjvt per se„ This 
act of fine division is termed the u extinction !> or deadening ” 
uf mercury. Grey mercurial ointment is formed by rubbing up 
mercury and fat together, and in this preparation the mercury is 
in the form of globules having a diameter of 0-002 to 0 004 mm. 
Mercury is not attacked by dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, but is rradil^foysnlved by nitric acid and by hot concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid. It is readily attacked by dry chlorine, 
bromine, or iodine, 1 

Mercury lias been obtained in the colloidal form by the reduc¬ 
tion of mercurous nitrate by stannous nitrate in the presence 
of ammonium citrate, as a black precipitate which forms a deep 
brown solution in water. 2 1 

Mercury is largely used in connection with the manufacture 
of jfhysical and chemical apparatus, for collecting gases which 
*• art* soluble in water, for the preparation of mirrors, for the 
amalgamation and extraction of silver and gold, for the prepara¬ 
tion of the mercurial compounds, and in the electrolytic pro¬ 
duction of cauatic soda. 

ALLOY.? of Mercury or Amalgams, 

-‘313 The general properties of,those alloys have already been 
given on p. 9/o£ this volume* 

y 1 Hhenrtane, Journ, Chttn. Sk„ 1897, 71* 4&3, 

1 Lnttcmmj«r, J. pr< Ch?m rf 1898, [2], 484. 
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Sodium Amalgam— Sodium combines violtyitly with mercury, 

ovolvidg light and emitting a hissing noise. One part of^odmm 
in 100 parts of mercury forms an amalgam having an ijily 
consistency, but with 80 of mercury to 1 of sodium ^ y usty mass 
is obtained, and with smaller quantities of mercury a hard and 
crystalline amalgam is formed. 

The existence of many compounds of sodium and mercury 
has been deduced from the freezing-point curve of these two 
elements, and some of these have been separat'd and analysed 
(p. 98), The compound of highest melting point has the formula 
NaIIg a , and melts at 360°, the melting point being lowered by 
the addition of either mercury or sodium. 1 

The amalgams of the alkali metals decompose slowly *>n expo¬ 
sure to moist air and water l and amalgamate iron and plati¬ 
num. fry]him amalgam is sometimes employed in the processes 
of extracting silver and gold, anti frequently in organic chemistry 
as a reducing agent. 

Potassium Amalgam.- -Potassium combines witli mercury 
with evolution of heat but without incandescence, forming a 
silver-white compound, which is liquid when it contains one 
part of potassium to about seventy parts of mercury, but be¬ 
comes solid when it contains more potassium. The ^existence 
of several compounds of potassium and mercury has been deduced 
from the thermal diagram of these elements and some of these 
have been separated and analysed (p, 98). The compound 
KHg 2 , which melts at 2r>9-8°, is the amalgam of highest melting 
point formed by these two dements. 2 

Ammonium Amalgam. - This compound, discovered at the 
same time by Berzelius and Boutin, 3 and by ftecbcck, 4 has 
already been described (p. 391). 

The Amalgam of the Alhdine Earth Metals are easily formed 
by direct union of the elements, anil have also been prepared by 
the electrolytic method (p. 98). ' 

Magnesium Amalgam may be prepared by heating the two ele¬ 
ments together. It decomposes water very energetically, and 
has been employed as a reducing agent in organic chemistry* 
Copper Amalgam*— If copper foil is rubbed with a solution 
of nitrate of mercury it becomes covered with a bright, lustrous 


1 Sea JturimfcofT, Zvtf. nnarrj, Chcnt. t LOGO, S3, 43H; Keap and Butlger, jtid rt 
1900, 25> 1 i Schuller, i&jtf., 1904, 40, 3B5. 

1 Janecke, ZetX fhyxikal Ohm,, 1907. 56 r 24 !j. , 

* QiVnifx Aim., 0, 200* * Cehlen, A'ctr. Alfa. Joi tm. Che tn., fi, 482. 
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coating of the metal, and if a line be drawn with this solution 
on a jfiece of brass foil and the foil bent at this place/ it can 
easily be broken, as the mercury very soon penetrates the metal 
and rendtrs^it brittle. Copper amalgam is obtained by rubbing a 
copper Tod with the nitrate solution, and then allowing it to 
remain in contact with mercury under warm water. All the 
copper amalgams which contain from 25 to 33 per cent, of 
copper, when heated to 100°, become plastic when rubbed in 
a mortar, Af^cr from ten to twelve hours the amalgam loses 
its plasticity and assumes a granular, crystalline structure, and is 
hard enough to engrave upon tin. Its density is the same in 
the soft and hard states and, therefore, it does not expand or con¬ 
tract in'hardening, and thus, when hard, fills cavities into which 
it has Ijccii pressed in the soft state. This amalgam is used for 
stopping teeth, but the copper which it contains genders it 
objectionable on account of its tendency to blacken. It is also 
tised for sealing bottles, glass tubes, etc., when other plastic 
substances, such as cork, cannot be used, as well as for taking 
impressions of engraved metal work. 

Silver Amalgam occurs as a mineral at Mosch el lands berg, in 
the Palatinate, and crystallises in the regular system* It is 
artificially prepared as the silver tree (rcrW I)mn&} by pouring 
mercury into a solution of silver nitrate. The composition of 
the product thus deposited as well as that of the natural 
amalgam varies considerably (p. 98). 

COMPOUNDS OF MERCURY* 

3 r 3 Mercury forms two chief series of compounds, the 
mercuric compounds, in which the metal is divalent, and the 
mercurous compounds, in which each atom of the metal replaces 
only^one of hydrogen* 

< The mercuric compounds arc obtained in inany cases by the 
aetjon of an excess of acid" on metallic jnercury. They are 
converted by reducing agents into mercurous salt#, which are 
further reduced to metallic mercuny in presence of an excess 
of the reducing agent. The soluble salts have a metallic taste, 
redden blue litmus, and are extremely poisonous. 

/The molecular weights of several of these salts have been 
determined by*fhe vapour density method, and by the cryoscopic 
and cbullio^copic methods, and have beeU found to be normal, 
corresponding with the general formula HgpC 1 ^ 
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Mercurous compounds are formed by the^cfion of mercury 
or some other reducing agent on mercuric compounds, us ntH ns 
in some cases by the action of acids on excess af mercury. 
They very readily dissociate in solution into metallic mercury 
and a mercuric compound, 1 tins reaction being a reversible one 
and leading to a state of equilibrium between the mercurous 
and mercuric ions present* Thus, when excess of mercury 
is shaken with a faintly acid solution of mercuric nitrate at 25°, 
about 1/240 of the mercuiy in solution is finally present as 
mercuric salt and the remainder as mercurous salt, these two 
salts being about equally dissociated, 3 

The halogen derivatives with the exception of the fluoride 
arc insoluble in watei; the salts with oxy-acids dissolve only 
in presence of free acid, pure water converting them into 
soluble acid salts and insoluble basic salts. They have a 
metallic taste, and are poisonous, although less so Hhan the 
mercuric salts- 

The true molecular formula of the mercurous compounds has 
been the subject of much discussion, some authorities maith 
taining that these compounds have the general formula JfgX 1 , 
and others supporting the double formula, HgjX 1 ^ In the 
former case mercury in these compounds must be supposed to 
act as a monad, in the latter it may be present as a dyad, as 
shown in the constitutional formula X r, Hg*llpX T . The vapour 
density of mercurous cliloride corresponds with the formula 
HgCl, but it has been shown by Harris and V- Meyer 3 that the 
vapour is a mixture of mercury and mercuric chloride, formed 
by dissociation from the mercurous chloride. If the vapour of 
calomel be passed through a porous tube, the mercury diffuses 
through the latter and condenses in globules, whilst the portion 
which finally condenses inside the tube contains an excess of 
mercuric chloride. Further, if solid potash be placed fn the 
vapour, it is jrqmediately coated with yellow mercuric oxidt J , 
and does not show even a momentary formation of the jdark 
mercurous oxide. The A&pour density, therefore, cannot be taken 
as a proof of the molecular formula lfgCl. 

Bake} * has, however, found that very carefully dried mercurous 

1 ffada, Joutn. Chm, floe*, 1896, 69, 1007. 

1 AbeJ, Zsit. anor*?, Gh&n t , 1801, Sft, 301. p 

* iter.* 1894, 27, 1482; 1895,28,304. Sea also Smith and Mcuzira, J. Amer> 
Chttn.Soc,, 1910, 3& 1541. 

* Joum, Cftsm* 5or., 1900, Tt, 046. 
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chlorid^ volatilises*without dissociation, yielding a vapour the 
density of which corresponds with the formula II^ 3 C 1 2 . 

Reckinami , 1 by eryoacopio measurements, lias shown that 
mercurouS chloride, dissolved in fused mercuric chloride, has 
the formula Hg s Cl 3 . 

The view that the mercurous compounds contain two atoms 
oE divalent mercury in the molecule is also confirmed by the 
work of Ogg , 11 who has shown by a study of the equilibrium 
between mercury, mercurous nitrate, and silver nitrate, and from 
various properties of solutions of mercurous nitrate, that this 
salt in solution yields the divalent ion Ilg-Hg, and therefore 
probably^has the formula Hg^NO^. 


Mercury and Oxygen: 

314 These (dements form three compounds : 

Mercurous oxide, llg a 0* 

Mercuric oxide, HgO. 

Mercury peroxide, HgO r 

Mercurous Oxide, lfg a 0*-—This compound, also called sub- 
oxide or'grey oxide of mercury, is easily obtained by the 
action of caustic alkalis in excess on a mercurous salt. It is a 
blackish-brown powder, which by the action of light and a 
moderate temperature, as well as when brought in contact with 
different saline solutions, is decomposed into the metal and the 
monoxide; at 100° it unites with oxygen . 3 It corresponds with 
the series of mercurous salts* 

Mercuric Oxide or Mercury Monoztde f HgO; commonly termed 
Red Oxide of Mercury, or Red Precipitate. —'This compound was 
known to the Latin Geber, who obtained it by heating mercuiy 
in the air for a lopg time. It was afterwards known by the 
name of Himrumt# pr&cipilalitf per se. The same compound is 
formed w T hen a solution of mercury in nitric acid is evaporated, 
and the residue heated; the compound thus prqiared was called 
by Raymond Lully merettmts prccdyiHatus rufrer. 

When mercury is exposed in a glass flask with a long neck 
for several weeks to a temperature somewhat below its boiling 
poirft, small red jqrystals of the oxide appear on the surface, and 

1 Zeit* anorp. CAeut, 1907, 55 P 175, 

'' 1 ZtiL jjkytikat* Chem., 1908, 27, £85* 

1 Colson, CompL raid., 1890, 128, 1104* 
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this product which has a dark-red colour aiyj ife highly cxys- 
tallinc, increases gradually in quantity. Mercuric oxfffet ia 
prepared on the large scale by heating an intimate mixture 
of mercury and mercuric nitrate until no further rct^fwucs are 
given oil: in this way it is obtained in the form of bright 
brick-red, crystalline tablets, which have a specific gravity at 4° 
of 11-13G (Jbufe and Playfair). 

When a solution of a mercuric salt is precipitated by caustic 
potash or soda, a yellow precipitate is obtained ( which, when 
dried in the air, consists of microscopic square tablets of the 
anhydrous oxide. The loss of weight at 175 3 , which led to the 
conclusion that this substance was a hydroxide, 1 is in reality 
due to partial decomposition of the oxide. 2 The yellow tftid red 
oxides arc regarded by many chemists as differing only ill the 
size of tlie^r particles, 3 but according to Schoch they possess 
different crystalline forms, arid the dissociation ijressure. of the 
yellow oxide at 300° is considerably greater than that of 
the red oxide. When heated at 2GO—000° it is converted into 
the red oxide with simultaneous partial decomposition into 
mercury and oxygen. The yellow oxide has been employed as a 
standard in acidimetry, 4 as by treatment with potassium iodide 
it yields an equivalent quantity of pure potassium hydiqxulc. 

Mercuric oxide is a powerful poison, it possesses an un¬ 
pleasant metallic taste and an alkaline reaction, and is slightly 
soluble in water. When heated it first changes to a dark 
eitmabar-red colour, and afterwards assumes a black tint, but 
on cooling it Tcaumcs its original appearance. At a red heat it 
decomposes into ife elementary constituents, and on cooling 
these partially recombine. 

When the oxide is heated with sulphur explosions occur, and 
it is also decomposed when brought in contact with fused 
sodium, with evolution of light and heat. 

Mercuric oxide is used in medicine, and' is valuable for , 
various purposes in chemical analysis. 

Mercury feroxid^ IlgO^is prepared in small quantities by tfie 
catalytic decomposition of ^hydrogen peroxide by means of 

i j 

1 Cumclley and Waller, Journ, Chem , Soc. t 1888, 03, 80. 

* Schoch, An t*r. Chem. J., 1003, SHh 319, 

1 OaLwald and Mark, Zeit, <pkyakaL Chem., 18, ISO; Oslweld, 

1000, 34, 405; Koatw and Stut-k, Se^trap. chtm., 1001, iL/'JO, 304; Schick, 
ZeiL pJiipii&al. Chin i„ 1902, 42, 155. See alw Cohen, JVoc, if. A&ad. Wetcnteh* 
Amsterdam, 1899, 2, 273, 458. 

4 InCM, Zt.it, anal <Mm., 1017, £8, 177. 
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mercury ; 1 it tuay be prepared also by the interaction of alcoholic 
mercuric chloride, hydrogen peroxide, and alcoholic potash. 1 * 
Th$ anhy/drous peroxide is an amorphous, brick-red powder 
which b fairly stable in air. It is slowly decomposed by 
water. 


Mkrcuhous Salts, 

315 Mercamus Fluoride, HgglTg, is produced by the action of 
hydrofluoric acid on mercurous carbonate, or of silver fluoride 
on calomel . 3 It is a yellow, crystalline salt, blackened by light, 
and soluble in water. 

Mercurous Chloride, Hg,,Cl z , is commonly known as cafomd. 
Calomel occurs ns a mineral termed horn-quicksilver, found 
at Mosehcllandsberg, Idria, Alinaden, and other places, crystal¬ 
lising in rhombic prisms. The artificial substance has been known 
for a long time, and it appears to have been used in the sixteenth 
century as a medicine, known by tile name of Draco mtiijatus, 
Mmtrn tMallonm, Aqutla alba , or Mercunus tkdeia* It after¬ 
wards received the name calomel, which it now bears, from 
KakQfLtXns, a fine black colour, because it turns black when 
acted upon by an alkali. 

Mercurous chloride is formed by the direct union of its 
elements, and also by the action of hydrochloric acid or common 
salt solution on a dilute solution of mercurous nitrate. I 11 order 
to prevent a basic nitrate being carried down with the insoluble 
chloride, an excess of hydrochloric acid or salt solution must be 
added, and the liquid must be warmed with the precipitate for 
some time. In this way it is obtained in the form of a yellow¬ 
ish-white, impalpable powder. 

Calomel is commonly prepared by sublimation, For this 
purpose an intimate mixture of mercuric chloride (corrosive 
sublimate) and ipcrcury in the right proportions is heated. 
Another, and now nearly obsolete process, js to rub up dry 
mercuric sulphate in a mortar with as much mercury as it 
already contains, and an equal quantity of common salt, until 
the globules disappear and a uniform mixture is produced. 
This is then sublimed, the vapour of calomel being carried 
into an atmosphere of steam or into a chamber containing 
aiv, where it is condensed in a^ finely-divided form; thus the 

1 Antro^jofl 1 , Zcit. Ehktrochen t. r 1G0G, 12, 

T FoUmt, Atti E. Acted. Lincei, 1007, \v], 16, ii., 40B. 

* Fmkener, Pog$. Ann., 1800, Uft 142. 
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labour of powdering it is avoided. The folloujjn^ decomposition 
occurs * 

IIgS0 4 + Hg + 2NaCl - Hg 2 Cl 2 + Na^Oj 

The sublimed powder thus obtained is well washed to free it 
from any traces of corrosive sublimate which it may contain, 
and dried ready for use. When dissolved in hot mercurous 
nitrate solution and allowed to cool, it separates out in 

yellowish-white, tetragonal plates. 

Calomel has long been known and manufactured in China 
and Japan under the name of Jceiftm {light powder). This 
product occurs as a light, bulky powder, consisting of very thin, 
minute scales, lustrous, transparent, and white or faintly cream- 
coloured. It is quite free from corrosive sublimate and is 

manufactured by heating balls of porous earth and salt, soaked 
in bittern (the mother-liquor of partially evaporated s^a-water), 
along with mercury in iron pots lined with earth. The heat 
forms hydrochloric acid from the magnesium chloride In the 
bittern, the mercury sublimes into the clay covers of the pots, 
air enters by diffusion, and the following reaction occurs: 

IHg 41 [Cl + O a - 2£Ig 4 C!l a + 2IfjjO. 

The cover thus becomes filled with a network of micaceous 
par tides of calomel 1 

Calomel is tasteless, and has a specific gravity of It 

evaporates at a red heat without fusion, yielding a colourless 

vapour of specific gravity frill (Deville and Troost). As 
already explained (p. 701), this vapour is a mixture of the 
vapours of mercury and mercuric chloride. 

Calomel is also formed by the action of many reducing agents 
on solutions of mercuric chloride. It is partially decomposed 
by the action of concentrated solutions of chlorides, nit i curie 
chloride passing into solution and mercur^ remaining undisi 
solved, 1 ' The solubility of calomel 3 in water, as determined by 
the conductivity method} is about 0-4 mgrm t per litre at 20 A . 

Calomel is largely employed in medicine, the precipitated 
compound being n±>re active in its medicinal properties than 
that prepared by sublimation, owing to its finer state of division. 
In certain cases abnormal poisonous effects have been produced 

* Livcra, J. Sac, €hem. lnd> t \m, 13, 109. ' 

■ Richards and Archibald, ZeiL phytikal (Jhem., 1002, ftQ, 385. 

* Ley and Heimbucher, ZeiL £fefrfr«Aem., 1904, 1^ 301, 

VOL, II, (I.) ' * It 
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by calomel, whtieh^ have probably been caused by the presence 
of b^ait mercurous nitrate* 

MercuroifS Bromide, Hg a Rr a , is obtained as a heavy, white pre¬ 
cipitate by adding hydro bromic acid or jxjtassiuin bromide to 
mercurous nitrate solution. It is obtained in white, nacreous, 
tetragonal plates of sp. gr. 7-037 by shaking a solution of 
mercurous nitrate with bromine water or an alcoholic solution 
of bromine* It sublimes at 340—350 3 without decomposition, 1 
and Ejlowly decomposes in the light. It is only sparingly soluble 
in water. 

Mercurous Iodide, Ifg,jT s , is prepared by nibbing mercury with 
mercuric iodide or iodine in the requisite proportions, anil then 
forms a'greenish-coloured powder, which, however, is not pure. 
If an excess of iodine is boiled with a solution of mercurous 
nitrate containing a little nitric acid, mercurous iodide separates 
on coolipg in transparent, yellow, tetragonal plates, which 
gradually blacken in the light. On heating, the colour changes 
successively to dark yellow, orange, and garnet-red, and on cool¬ 
ing the same colours are observed in the reverse order; it 
commences to sublime at 110—1'20 5 , and melts and decomposes 
at 2G0 & . a It is partially decomposed by heat and by treatment 
with potassium iodide solution into mercury and mercuric 
iodide. 3 It dissolves slightly in oils, the best solvent being 
castor oil, which dissolves 2 per cent. In the furm of powder it 
is used in medicine. 

Mercuroits Sulphide Joes not exist, a mixture of metallic mer¬ 
cury and mercuric sulphide being produced in cases in which 
its formation might be expected. 

Mercurous Stdphate, Ifg^SO^ is formed by beating concen¬ 
trated or fuming sulphuric ucid with an excess of mercury, or 
by precipitating mercurous nitrate with sulphuric acid, or by 
the electrolysis of sulphuric acid with a mercury anode,* It is 
a white, crystalline'powder which when gently licit ted melts, and 
on cooling solidifies to a crystalline mass. It is precipitated 
almost completely by sulphuric acid from its solution in nitric 
acid* It is easily soluble in hot ^dphuric acid; part of it 
separates out on cooling, and the remainder is precipitated on 
the addition of water. When heated with water at 25° it first 

1 'Rt roman, Bcr. t 1SBT, 30, 2&>2. i * Jfotf., SUlfl* 

* IVmifofc, J. Phitjm. r 1S09, [fff, 10, 30; Cow/tf* rend., 1805,121, 139G* 

122,100, 

* HuVtt, Z&L phtjsihd. G'Aem,, 1004, 49* 404. 
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yields the t>aaic salt, IlggSO^lIgaOJf^Oj ns a white powder, and 
with a larger amount of water is converted into the oxide* (fJox)< 
Mercurous Nitrite, Hg^NOJr,, is the first product of the action 
of nitric acid on mercury, and may be prepared by t}ic action of 
dilute nitric ac id on excess of mercury. It forms yellow needles 
and is partially decomposed by water, forming mercury and 
mercuric nitrite, whilst part dissolves. It is slowly converted 
by dilute nitric acid into mercurous nitrate, or one of the basic 
salts derived from It. 1 The pure salt has a sp gr. of 5-925. 1 
When heated it decomposes, yielding nitric oxide, mercurous 
nitrate, mercury, and mercuric oxide.® 

Merrurom Nitrate, Jlg^NO^, is formed by the action of 
dilute nitric acid in the cold on mercury. Hot nitfic acid, 
on the other hand, especially if an excess of acid be eni^ 
ployed, fyrms mercuric nitrate. Ifcrgman was the first to 
point out the difference between the two soluticns thus 
obtained, the explanation, according to the then prevalent 
views, being that the solution of the metal in cold nitric acid 
contained hss phlogiston than that in the hot acid. At a 
later period the same fact was explained by stating that in 
the former the mercury was less strongly oxidised than in the 
latter case* , 

Mercurous nitrate crystallises in monoclinic tablets or prisms 
of the formula Hg a (NO :l ) 8 ,21I a (.), which lose their water on 
exposure to dry air. The crystals melt at 70°, forming a 
clear liquid of sp. gr. 4-3. 1 The pure salt is at once decomposed 
by water (Mada), leaving a basic nitrate. It is easily soluble 
in dilute nitric acid, and this solution brought on to the skin 
colours it, first purple, and then a black tint. 

A number of different basic nitraibs arc formed by the action 
of water on the nitrate under varying conditions of tempera¬ 
ture, concentration, and acidity. Among those described* are 
3Hgg(N 0 3 ) 2 ,1 IgaOj 11 a O, crystal I is ing i u long, th i n prisms ; • 
3IIg2(N0 3 ) aj 21Ig 2 0,^lf 2 0, forming a white powder or hgrd, 
lustrous, triclinic prism#; a yellowish, 

crystalline mass; and Hg^WOsJ^tlg^O^H^O, a yellowish-green 
pow T der. * As already mentioned (p. 702), mercurous nitrate in 

L RiLy, ZoL (inorg. G'AfWi.* L89W h 12, 'MiZ - , Jour it. t'Aefft. ftoc., lSy7, 71, ,1S7. 

* Client. Sue,, ACT* 9y9> 

3 TC&y and Sun, Joitm. Chrm. Hoc., 1903, S3, 491. 

1 Pt'lgeni, J/ihrb. Min., lS9Ej, i[. r Jt(3. 

1 yeo Ccjjc, Zeit. imory. Client., UHJJ, 40, 174. 
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solution diaaocfotei partially into mercury and mercuric nitrate. 
When'the salt is boiled with water, mercury slowly volatilises, 
and jnay he condensed in globules , 1 
Mcrcutoup Carbonate, Hg 3 CG 3 , is obtained by precipitating 
the nitrate with potassium hydrogen carbonate. In order to 
remove a quantity of basic nitrate which is thrown down at the 
same time, the potassium carbonate is added in excess, and the 
solution is allowed to stand for some days. Mercurous carbonate 
is a* yellow powder which decomposes at 130* into carbon 
dioxide, mercury, and mercuric oxide, and blackens on exposure 
to light {Lefurfc). 


Mercuric Salts, 

316 Mercuric Fluoride, IJgF a , 2 H a O, is formed by the action 
of excess of hydrofluoric acid upon the oxide . 3 It is a white, 
crystalline mass which decomposes at 50°, with formation of 
the yellow orifffuoride, HgF(OH), which is also obtained when 
an excess of mercuric oxide is treated with hydrofluoric acid. 
On slow evaporation it separates in dark yellow crystals. The 
fluoride is largely hydrolysed in aqueous solution, and is coin* 
pletely decomposed into oxide and hydrofluoric acid by a largo 
amount bf water at 23 1 , no basic salt being formed , 3 
Anhydrous mercuric fluoride, IlgF^, is obtained by heating 
mercurous fluoride in dry chlorine at 27o° or dry bromine at 
400° or by heating mercurous fluoride alone at 450° under 10 mm, 
pressure. It forms transparent octahcdra, melting at GfiT and 
boiling about G50°, Is readily attacked and discoloured by traces 
of moisture, and attacks glass when vaporised in contact with it* 
Mercuric Chfarojluoride, ,Hg 01 F, and mercuric bromojliumde, 
HgBrF, are obtained as pale yellow powders by the action of 
chloqne or bromine on mercurous fluoride at 100 — 120*. 4 

Mercuric Chloride Hgd^—This salt b obteihed when mercury 
is heated in chlorine. It was. first obtained bj the Latin Ccber 
acc&rding to the following receipt: “ Sublirtie Argcntvive thus: 
Itc. of it lib. j. of vitriol rubified, lib. ij. of rock-alium calcined, 
lib. j. of common salt, lib. semis, and of saltpetre one fourth part. 
Incorporate all together, and sublime : and gather the while, 
dense, and ponderous t which shall be found about the sides of 

i Ifntlk, Ohcm. Soc., 189ft 0ft 1007* 
s Finktmer, Fogg. Aim., 1BW, lift 028. , 

* Jaeger, fyiL 0 * 0 ^ Chem> r 1901, 27, 22; Cox, 1 hid., 1004, 40, 140. 

4 Rtiff and BftKIau, Ber 1918, W, 17*2, 
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the vessel, and. keep it, as we Imve appointed of other thirtgs. 
But if, in the first sublimation, you shall find it turbid, or uncivil 
{which may happen, by reason of your own negligutce), again 
ffublimc it with the same feces, and reserve it for use.” At a 
later date a somewhat similar method of preparation was 
employed on a large scale, and the product was termed Corrosive 
sublimate or Mercurius nublimalvs corrosivus. For this purpose 
an intimate mixture of 3 parts of mercury, 2 of common, salt, 
2 of saltpetre, and 4 of calcined ferrous sulphate was hcatifd : 

Ifg + 2NaCl + 2KN0, + Fc^O, = HgCl 2 + Na^O, + 

K^H-FeA+aNQ,, 

The nitrogen peroxide which was given oil was comicns^d in 
water, and the acid obtained was employed for the preparation of 
mercuric Aside. At the end of the sixteenth century, corrosive 
sublimate was a well-known commercial article. In the works 
of the so-called Basil Valentine the following statement occurs. 
He says : “ Recipe mcrcnrii snblimati, such as can be bought at 
the druggists, and has been sublimed with vitriol mid salt; for 
the takes up in the sublimation the quintam cssentiam salis. 
Then rub down the mercurium sublimatum very finely, lay it in 
the cellar in a thin layer on an iron plate, let it lie dor some 
days and nights, when a fluid will be seen to (low from it, and 
the is revivified.” 

From its strongly corrosive properties, mercuric chloride was 
also termed Dntco, and as it was capable of destroying the 
metallic lustre of several metaki, it was called mors or malleus 
metajfonm* The process which is now employed for the manu¬ 
facture of corrosive sublimate, namely, that of subliming a 
mixture of mercuric sulphate and common salt, was first sug¬ 
gested by Kunkel, who in the year 17GG described, this process 
in his I/aboraloritm Chymicitm as follows: “ The best nwreurius 
sublitnahfs for use in chemistry and such as pleases nn% is wheit 
I take an oleum vitriol:, which has been highly freed from nil its 
phlegm, with mere, viv, ana, or if it has not been rectified so 
well, mere, one par£ and dleum one and a half parts, and distil 
off so much oleum until all the mere, is coagulated. The white 
Praecipitat sublimed with Sal communis ana gives a fine corro¬ 
sive sublimate.” * , * 

Metric chloride is obtained commercially* by heating a 
mixture of equal parts of dry common salt and mercuric 
sulphate. As the latter salt t can only with difficulty be got 
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frchfe from mercurous salt, one-tenth of ita weight of manganese 
dioxide is added to the mixture in order to prevent formation 
of 1 calomel*- The sublimation is carried on in large, flat, long- 
necked glass balloons, which are first placed in a sand-bath 
up to their necks, and gently heated in order to drive olE all 
moisture. So much of the sand is then removed that only the 
lower half of the balloon is surrounded by sand, and then this 
is heated more strongly until the whole of the chloride is 
sublimed. On^cooling, the balloon is broken and the cake of 
sublimate removed. 

Mercuric chloride crystallises in needles Monging to the 
rhombic system, 1 the commercial article usually having the 
form of a semi-transparent, crystalline crust. According to the 
experiments of Poggialrs, 100 parts of water dissolve the 
following: 

'At ic" ar w a so" inn n 

Hg(\ 6*07 7'30 11-34 21*3 53-90. 

Mercuric chloride dissolves in about three parts of alcohol, 
crystallising from the solution in colourless, triclinic needles, 
and m four parts of ether, so that when this liquid is shaken up 
with the aqueous solution, the greater part of the salt is removed 
from the water. It crystallises by sublimation in a second 
triclinic form . 2 Mercuric chloride undergoes electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation in aqueous solution only to a very slight degree , 3 but 
is partially hydrolysed, so that its solution lias an acid reaction 
to lit mas,* The aqueous solutions decompose very slowly iu 
the dark to form mercuric oxide, chlorine, and hydrochloric 
acid, but in the light to form only mercurous chloride and 
hydrochloric acid , 5 It is pw^cipitated from its aqueous solution 
by sulphuric acid,® but dissolves without decomposition iu con* 
centmted sulphuric and nitric acids. Its specific gravity is 5-103 
/Karsten), it 238° and boils at the specific gravity 

of its vapour being 9*8 (Mitrchcrlich), corresponding with the 
nortnal molecular weight* Corrosive suhlimafe possesses a sharp, 
metallic taste, and is a violent poia<jn; it is largely used, both 

1 Mitschcrlich, Pogg. Ann,, 1633, £$* 118j Luc/izlt/, Zcit v Kryst. ifirm., lGOfl, 
41 297 . 

* von Lang, IFies. Ahd* /Ter.* 18fi2, 45* U9. 

3 \2foLriim, Ann „ Fhya* Chem. t 1833,13^177. Soaalsn Luther, Z&L physih rL 
Chm., 1004,47, Itih 

* ifeo Ley, Btr. t 1307, 30, 2103. * 

3 Verio, WocL Chen l Ph*rm. f 1907 . 4 & 170 , 

* Vlonl Cotnfr reiirf., 1902, 135, 242. t 
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externally and internally, in medicine, especially in cases of 
syphilis. It is also used as an anti-putrescent for anatoTnjpl 
preparations, in dressing furs and skin, and especially as a 
bactericide in surgery. The dry salt or its solution is easily 
reduced, first to calomel and finally to metallic mercuiy, by 
arsenic, tin, zinc, etc,, or by stannous chloride, oxalic acid, etc. 1 

Mercuric chloride has the power of forming crystallisable 
compounds with a number of other chlorides, especially with 
I hose of the alkali metals, giving rise to the following 
double chlorides, as well as to many others ; 


KCI,HgCyr 2 0 
2KCl,UgCI 2i H a O 
KCl,2HgCl ‘21f,0 
SNafSIJIgClj 


NaCl,irgCI a> 2H a 0 
Nll 4 Cl,Ug€l 2 , 
2X1^01, HgCl 2 ,II 3 0 
2NTI 4 <1 f :tHgf;i, l -m ii O < 


The fact that these salts dissolve in water more easily than 
mercuric chloride has long been known. The iatro-chemisus 
prepared one of them by dissolving equal parts of corrosive 
sublimate and sal-ammoniac, and crystallising the solution. It 
was termed by them Akmbrofh . In many cases 2 the solutions 
of these double salts contain complex inns, such as HgUl j, etc. 

Mercuric chloride also unites with hydrochloric achb 3 to form 
the compounds IlgCLJICJI and ^UgCl^IR'I, and with phos- 
pl i o rus pc n tad ih aide, for mi ng th n compou nd JII gO 2 ,3 I'd 5 , 
which can be sublimed in glistening needles. Compounds with 
hydrosyiumiue, acetone, and methyl alcohol have also been 
described, m 

Mercuric chloride forms also a scries of basic salts, or ojv/- 
chlorides, which are obtained by the notion of mercuric oxido 
on mercuric chloride solutioi^, or by adding potassium hydrogen 
carbonate or marble 1 to the latter. The best defined of these 
are SHgOl^HgO* which crystallises in icd, monoclinic needles; 
irgCl 2 ,2HgO, wlycli is a pitch-black, crystalline precipitate; and 
irgU 2 ,:iHgO, which forms glistening, golden-yellow scales^ and 
occurs as the mineral Mcinite in Texas. In addition to these 
several other oxychlorides are known, 1 * containing a larger amount 
of oxygen. * • 


1 Occhiimr Jo Cooirtck &nd Dmitry* Ball, Awl. ray. Bely., 100S* 51 
1 8rq tfhtfcri!], Zeit. phtyikal, Cheiffr., 1003, 43* 703, * 

* John IMvy, Phil Trans., 1822,113, 357. ' > 

J Tarngh Gazz., 1001, ^1, Li., 313j Arntuwuki, Zcit. a nary, flh&fi., HlKl, 12, 
333 , * 

* Sacha, Stfzuvjjtbtr. if* Afcad. Berlin, 100], 
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Mercuric Brthnide, HgBr 2 . —Mercury combines with bromine 
with 4 evolution of heat , 1 and the oxide dissolves in hot aqueous 
hydrobromic acid. The bromide dissolves to the extent of 0-4 
part in ltM) .parts of cold water, and crystallises from aqueous 
solutions in glistening scales, melting at 235°, 2 and from alcoholic 
solution in rhombic needles or prisms, winch can easily be sub¬ 
limed. It forms, with sodium bromide anl chloride, the 
compounds IlgBr^NaBr and lIgBr 2 .2NaCl, which are extremely 
soluble in water . 3 It closely resembles the chloride and, like it, 
forms a number of oxy-salts 4 

Mercuric Iodide , Hgl 2) is formed when the two elementary 
constituents are rubbed together in tho proper proportions in a 
mortar with a small quantity of alcohol. It forms a scarlet, 
crystalline powder. It is also precipitated when a solution of 
potassium iodide is added to one of corrosive sublimate. In 
this case* however, the precipitate which first forms has a pale 
yellow colour, but soon becomes scarlet; it is easily soluble in 
an excess of either liquid. Mercuric iodide crystallises in tetra¬ 
gonal prisms and pyramids, from solution in hot, moderately 
concentrated solution of potassium iodide, in boiling alcohol, or 
in hot nitric acid/* It has the sp, gr. G-2G, melts at 253—204*, 
aud volatilises without decomposition, the vapour having the 
density 15*G™]6*2, corresponding with the formula HgT 3 . It is 
very slightly soluble in water, but dissolves in many aqueous 
acids, anmioniacal salts, salts of mercury, and soluble iodides, 
with which it forms soluble double compounds. 

Mercuric iodide is dimorphous, for on gently heating the red 
modification to a temperature of 12G° the mass becomes yellow 
with absorption of heat, 8 This change also takes place when 
the red crystals are melted or sublimed, yellow, rhombic prisms 
of sp, gr, G-OG being formed. These retain their form and colour 
when 'allowed to cool to the ordinary temperature, but readily 
pass into the Ted modification when touched qr tubbed with a 
hard, body, or even spontaneously, heat being evolved, aud the 
red crystals retaining the form of the yellow. 

Although the yellow form is stablu only at and above 126°, 

1 Nninst, ZtiL jihtjsiial Chm>, 1868, 2, 20; Varot, Compk rmd. t 1&95, 
130, 020. 

* flmochant;, CWjtf. 1900,149. 4J9. : 

a Vieftrio, J. Chetn,, 1007. 36. 145. 

1 Fischor ami Wartcnbuij?. OhtrA. Zsil, 1002, 38. FOG. 

Lucftiily, Zrit, Krput. 1900. 48, 207. 

- Gitinctuit, CompL rend., 1907,146 P G0. 
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mercuric iodide separates from nearly all organic solvents in 
tliis form at temperatures below 12G 5 , even when crystallisation 
is induced by the addition of a crystal of the Ted form, 1 The 
vapour of mercuric iodide, moreover, always conderw&j in yellow 
crystals, 3 

When a cold solution of corrosive sublimate and then water 
are added to an alcoholic solution of potassium tri-iodide (Kf.,) 
heated to 50 s , a brown, crystalline precipitate is obtained of wr- 
cury periodide, Hgl fll If the solutions be mix .id together hot, 
and allowed to cool slowly, rhombic tablets of mercury periodide 
arc obtained mixed with the yellow and red iodide. Mercury 
periodide possesses in a high degree the peculiar optical pro¬ 
perties of tourmaline, and readily loses iodine. 

Mercuric iodide forms a very large number of double salts * 
and also ’combines with sulphuric acid, ammonia, pyridine, and 
other substances. With alkali iodides and ether it farms both 
crystalline and liquid compounds. 4 

Mercuric Perchlorate, TTg(Cl0^is a deliquescent salt, crys¬ 
tallising with GH 3 0. When digested with excess of mercuric 
oxide it yields the basic salt 2EIg(C10 4 ) a ,lfgO,I3II ? O, which is 
converted by alcohol into the compound 
this explodes with great violence when heated. 5 A number of 
other explosive substances have been obtained by the action of 
organic compounds on the perchlorate and chlorate.* 5 

317 Mercuric Sulphide or Vimiabnr t JlgS, usually occurs in 
beds in slate rocks and shales, and more rarely in granite or 
porphyry. It is found in Idria, Almaden, in the Palatinate, in 
Curinthia, Trauslyvania, Tuseany, in the Urals and Altai, in 
China abundantly, and in Japan, Mexico, and Southern Peru. 
Extensive mines of cinnabar exist in f-aliforuia in the coast 
ranges at different points, from Clear Lake in the North to Wan 
Louis Obispo in±lie South, the principal mines in which Region 
are at New Alrpaden and in the vicinity of Santa Clara Co* 
about sixty miles S.S.K of San Praneisco. 

1 Knttlo ami Clark, Amtr. CT*i. J^ 1399, ££, 473 , L KastJe and Herd, Atner. 
Chew J*. 1902, 27, 109; tlcnm, Compt. rml. t 1903, 138, BS9, 1322; 
MnacaraHij Aiii 1L Acea*t, Lines r, 1EK)G, [5], 16, it, 192. Spc also Sulc, Sfait. 
ftwtg. Ckt m, 1900, 25, 309. 

1 Connor, CompL rend, *1B0SJ* 1£8. 15-1C. 

* Ct>ni]>ara Duboiit, Ann. Vhitn. ihiyx., 1909, (Bj, 101, 

1 Marsh, Jour n. Ch&n. Joe., 1910, 37, 2297. 

• Chihashig^, Jovr*. Chem, Sx. f 1395, 67, 1013; 1905, 87,TS22. 

a Hofmann, Iter., 1905, 38, 1999. 
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Cinnabar is ftftiifcl in rkombohedral crystals (Class 18, p. 200 ), 
wlpoh, like quartz, cause the circular polarisation of light, and 
also «in thfc granular and massive states. It possesses a 
coehmeulHed colour often inclined to brownish-icd and lead- 
grey; its streak is scarlet, and it is sub-transparent or opaque, 
and possesses aconchoidal fracture and adamantine lustre, Theo¬ 
phrastus mentions this mineral as kivm( input ; the term, 
however, was afterwards used to designate dragons' blood. 
Pliny terms this latter substance cinnabaris, and tbc mineral 
cinnabar, being frequently confounded with red lead, is termed 
by him miiium. 

The artificial preparation of this compound was first described 
by the Latin Geber under Urn name of itxifvr* At the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, Turquet do Mayerne found 
that by rubbing mercury and sulphur together a black powder 
was obtained, and in 108i> Walter Harris showed that this 
compound could be obtained by intimately mixing dry sulphur 
and mercury. Prepared in this way, it was termed ,Kthiops 
mineral, and was employed as a medicine. In the year 17-57, 
J, 0. Jacobi proposed to employ for the same purpose tbc pre¬ 
cipitate obtained by adding caustic soda to a solution of a 
mercury salt. This was known under the name of puh'ift 
hjpiiirfU'u.s, The nmde of preparing cinnabar by the wet way 
was fust observed by Cl. ftchulz, in 1G87; he obtained it by 
slinking together for some time Hoyle’s volatile tincture of 
sulphur and metallic mercury. In 1773, Baum6 showed that 
the blue]; precipitate which this liquid produced in a solution of 
mercury was gradually converted into cinnabar. The difficulty of 
explaining the dillercnce between the black and the red sul¬ 
phides of mercury was increased by the fact that the one could be 
converted into the other. Stahl believed that the black com¬ 
pound contained more sulphur than the red one; others ttsumed 
that in the latter compound the sulphur was,more intimately 
combined than in the former, or that both being compounds of 
oxide of mercury with sulphur, the cinhahar contained mercury 
in a higher state of oxidation, ISerlhollet, on the other hand, 
considered cinnabar as mercury sulphide, whilst he regarded 
the black modification as a compound of mercury with sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen. It was not, until 1833 that the identity 
in composition ( bf these substances was ascertained by Fuchs, 1 
and the difference between them explained by the fact that 
p* 1 SchutigtjtrN Joura.^ 1833, 67, ISM- 
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the black compound was amorphous wkilsft the red Vas 
crystalline, * * ^ 

In order to prepare cinnabar in the dry way, accmding Ao-the 
Dutch process, mercury is added to an excess oE ksfld sulphur 
and the cold broken mass brought into earthenware pots 
which arc heated in a sand-bath until the excess of sulphur is 
driven off. The crucible is then covered with an iron plate, 
and the temperature is raised until the cinnabar sublimes and 
is deposited upon the plate. 

In the process of manufacturing vermilion in Idria, 8 parte 
of sulphur and 42 parte of mercury arc placed in small barrel* 
which arc caused to rotate on their axes until the contents are 
converted into a brown powder; this substance is then distilled 
in iron retorts, furnished with a head and receiver; the purest 
cinnabai*cnndenses in the head of the retort, whilst the portions 
deposited in the receiver consist of a mixture of this’substance 
with sulphur and require redistillation. The sublimate is 
very finely levigated, treated with caustic soda, and then washed 
with water and dried. 

Vermilion obtained in the wet way possesses a much finer 
colour than the sublimed vermilion, and it can be prepared 
in a variety of ways. According to lirmmer’s 1 pieces*, 100 
parte of mercury and 38 parts of flowers of sulphur are rubbed 
together for some hours and then the mass is mixed with 25 
parte of potash dissolved m 150 parte of water at 15\ The 
mixture is then heated, the quantity of water being kept con¬ 
stant for about eight hours. After this time it begins hi 
exhibit a red colour, and when the right tint has been attained 
the mass is quickly washed with water, as by the further action 
of potash the vermilion becomes blown. In another process 
described by Firmenioh, 2 5 kilos, nf mercury mixed with 2 kilos, 
of sulphur and 4*5 litres of a solution of potassium pentadulphide 
are heated in a water-bath, the potassium pentasulphidc solution 
being obtained by<reducing 20 parte of potassium sulphate*with 
carbon and boiling the'product with 3-5 parte of water and 
15 parte of sulphur, Thi mixture is then poured into strong 
stoppered bottles which arc well shaken whilst the liquid is 
being heated. After the lapse of from three to four hours a 
brown powder is formed, T^c liquid is then allowed to cool to 
50 a , ertid is digested at this temperature for sonle days until the 
colour of the product reaches the right shade : then it is mixed 

i Pagg. Ann., 1828* 15, 503, ( » DingL PdyL Jpum., 19^, 172, 370. 
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with caustic soda in older to withdraw the excess of sulphur, 
washed with water, and dried at 60** 

Sublimed cinnabar i a often observed in distinct crystals 
having the form of tho natural mineral. Generally, however, 
it forms a fibrous mass, having a cochineal-red colour, hut when 
powdered it lias a scarlet-Ted tint. Its specific gravity is 8*121 
(Boullay); the specific gravity of its vapour is 5-31 (V. Meyer), 
from which it appears that in the gaseous condition the com- 
pound undergoes dissociation. Cinnabar is not attacked by 
hot nitric acid, but aqua regia dissolves it easily with liberation 
of sulphur* It is soluble in concentrated hydriodic acid in the 
cold and also in the dilute acid when warmed, sulphuretted 
hydrogen being evolved (Kekul6). Vermilion is used as an oil- 
and water-colour paint, for red lithographic and printers* ink, 
and for colouring sealing-wax, etc* It is sometimes adulterated 
with red lead or red oxide of iron* Tim presence of these 
impurities can be readily ascertained, inasmuch as pure 
vermilion sublimes without leaving any residue. 

Black or amorphous mercuric sulphide, which occurs as a 
mineral in California,* is formed, as has already been stated, 
when flowcTS of sulphur and mercury arc mixed together. The 
excess of'sulphur can be removed by carbon disulphide, and 
the excess of mercury by dilute nitric acid. It is likewise 
formed when the component elements are gently heated 
together, and also by gently heating cinnabar in absence of 
air, although by the application of a stronger heat the latter 
compound again sublimes. When solutions of the polysulphidcs 
of the alkali metals act upon mercury, the black sulphide is 
likewise obtained, and the same compound may also bo prepared 
by acting with an excess of sulphuretted hydrogen or sulphide 
of ammonium on a solution of a mercuric salt* Mercurous salts 
treated in this way yield a mixture of mercuric sulphide and 
finely divided mercury. On passing sulphuretted hydrogen iQto 
a solution of mercuric chloride, a white precipitate is first 
obtained, and this becomes yellow and ultimately black by the 
further action o£ the gas* This white compound has the com¬ 
position 2HgS,HgCl^, and o& sublimation decomposes into 
cinnabar and corrosive sublimate. Other salts of mercury form 
similar compounds. 

Mercuric sulphide also combines with the sulphides of the 
alkali metala; thus, for instance, if a solution of mercuric 
, i Moots, J. pr> CW, 1870, 2, 31B, 
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chloride be treated with a solution of potageufm sulphide eon- 
taming some free alkali, a clear solution is obtained and, on 
evaporation, very slender, silky needles of the* compound 
IIg8 s K a S,5lI s O arc deposited, It is a very unstably Compound, 
and on washing is resolved into its constituents. It was first 
obtained by Brunner, in the preparation of vermilion accord¬ 
ing to his method. The conversion of the black, amorphous 
sulphide into vermilion probably depends upon the formation 
of this body. 

Mercuric Sulphate, IlgSO^ -This salt was known in the 
fourteenth century, and is obtained by heating mercury with 
oil of vitriol* In order to prepare a product free from mercurous 
salt, the mercury mast be heated with 1*5 times its freight of 
sulphuric acid, and evaporated to dryness. In this way a white, 
opaque i^ass is obtained, which crystallises from an excess of 
sulphuric acid in small, stellate plates, having a silvety lustre. 
When gently warmed it becomes yellow and afterwards red- 
coloured, and decomposes, when strongly heated, into mercury, 
oxygen, sulphur dioxide, and mercurous sulphate. Water 
decomposes it even at 25° with formation of the insoluble basic 
salt, 3HgO,$Q 3 , a heavy, lemon-colouml powder which on heating 
becomes of a red colour, and dissolves in 2,000 parts of»cold, and 
000 parts of boiling, water. The basic compound was described 
by Basil Valentine, and was used by the in tro-chemists under 
the name of turpetum minerah. This appears to be the only 
definite basic mercuric sulphate which exists at 25°. 1 

Mercuric sulphate forma several compounds with hydrogen 
chloride . 2 

318 Mercury Nitride or Trimercuric Diamine, N 2 llg^.—For 
the preparation of this compound, \ solution of mercuric iodide 
or bromide in liquid ammonia is added to au excess of potass- 
amido dissolved in the same solvent; 

3HgI/+ 6 KNH a - Hg*N a 1 - GKl -f 4NH 3 * 

It is a chocolate-browfi powder, which in the dry state is very 
explosive* Aqueous acids'and solutions of ammonium salts in 
liquid ammonia readily dissolvent * 3 

Mercuric Nitrate, Hg(NO a ) 2 *—This salt was classed among 

1 Cox, Zeit. emorg. Chtm, t 1901, 4(1* 105. 800 also Hoiiilfna, ZtiL fthtj.tihtL 
Vhtm., 1895, 17, 061 ; Giu reliant P BuR. Soc. cAto., 1896, fa], US, 655* 

* Banker villa and Weil, J. Amt*. Chtftt. 80 c. t 1901, S3, 894*' 

* Franklin, Zeti. angrg. Chi 1905, 48, J. 
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the* vitriols by\. the alchemists, and its preparation is thus 
described in the works of Basil Valentine; 

* Yjtriolmn mercurii is easily made with an aqua fort distilled 
from saltpetre, and alum ana\ if it is dissolved in it, crystals 
like a vitriol shoot out; these are then ablued and purified 
with spirilus vini t which previously has been rectified with sal 
tartari; thus it is made into a sweet oil. This is a noble 
medicine ad iueut julftcam, it cures all sores, consumptions, 
disuries, gouts, ,and drives out many other diseases from the 
human body/' 

In order to prepare this salt, mercury is boiled with nitric acid 
until a portion of the liquid no longer gives a precipitate with 
common'salt. On evaporating the solution over sulphuric acid 
large crystals separate out having the formula 2Ilg(N0 3 ) 2 ,lI a 0. 
The same salt, which is very deliquescent, is obtained ns a 
crystalline magma, by adding strong nitric acid to the concen¬ 
trated solution. The mother-liquor from the large crystals is a 
thick liquid which possesses the power, first noticed by Libavius, 
of colouring the skin a dark-red tint. On evaporating the 
solution, a basic salt, SlIgfNOgjOIIjIhjO, separates out in long, 
transparent prisms which possess a metallic, but not an acid taste. 

When juercuric nitrate is treated with water at £5° it yields 
the basic salt, llgtNOJ^IlgO, us a heavy, while powder, 
which is decomposed by the further action of water, leaving 
mercuric oxide, 1 

Mercuric 'Nitrlte t llgfNCh)*, is obtained by the nelion of 
mercuric chloride on silver nitrite or by the deconqjo&ition of 
mercurous nitrate by water.* 

Mercuric Uyfcnitrite^ is prepared by tins action of 

sodium hyponitrite on mercuric nitrite, and is a light huff- 
coloured powder. It decomposes spontaneously into nitric 
oxldtf and mercurous hyponitritc, and is the oply mercuric salt 
iTA'hicli decomposes‘into a mercurous salt. 3 

Mercuric Phosphide is obtained as a black powder, together 
with mercuric phosphate, by heating mercuric oxide and phos¬ 
phorus together in water. If a current of gaseous hydrogen 
phosphide is passed over gently heated nLercuric chloride, an 
orange-yellow sublimate of mercuric phosphide is obtained which 

i 

1 Clj\, Zed. drtCAci«,, 1W4, W, l&i. 

5 Ray* Juutx, C7j cm. 8ur. t 1807, 71, 341. 

1 Invars, Joint. Chem. Sor. t 181)1), 75, U£f. Wet;* also Pay, .W., 1007, 01, 
1401; lidy and ttanguli, ibid., 13UD. 
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decomposes into its elements on heating (H, Kt^e). The pbos- 
pln;lc > Trg 3 T , lJ is obtained in hexagonal prisms when mercury is 
heated with phosphorus di-iodide. It is readily decomposed 
by heat, 1 a j 

Mercuric Arsenide, l£g 3 Asg t is the final product obtained when 
a mixture of arsine and hydrogen is passed into an alcoholic 
solution of mercuric chloride. It is a black powder which 
oxidises in the air, forming arsenious oxide and mercury. 2 

319 Mercuric Acclylidc, 3(yTg,HjO, is best prepared by 
passing acetylene into a solution of mercuric oxide in ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate. It is a heavy, white powder, which 
explodes when rapidly heated. AY hen heated with hydrochloric 
acid a mixture of acetylene and acetaldehyde is prodded, 3 

When acetylene is passed into a solution of mercuric nitrate 
derivatives of acetaldehyde are formed, which arc decomposed by 
acids with formation of acetaldehyde, no acetylene being 
liberated. 4 

Mercuric Carbonates*- Only basic mercuric carbonates arc 
known. If a solution of mercuric nitrate is poured into an 
excess of potassium carbonate solution, a dark brown precipi¬ 
tate of ITgU0 fi) 2Tfg0 is formed, and if a solution of potassium 
bicarbonate is employed, ail amorphous, brown precipitate of 
IlgCO^TIgO Is formed. 

Mercuric Ci/anuk, Hg(CN) a .--This compound was discovered 
hy fichcclc, who obtained it by boiling Prussian blue with mer¬ 
curic oxide and water. Jt is formed also by dissolving mercuric 
oxide in dilute hydrocyanic acid, or by boiling one part of 
potassium feirocyanidc with two parts ol mercuric sulphate and 
eight parts of water : 

2K 1 Fe((]N) e ]-7irgSO^GHg(CNV|^M() 1 |-Fe 2 (S0 4 ) 3 |-ir g . 

It may be prepared by adding a solution of sodium cyanide to 
mercuric sulphate/* 

Mercuric cyanide .dissolves in ei^ht parts oE cold water ;}nd 
crystallises from the hot u aqueous solution in white needles or 
transparent, tetragonal prises which are insoluble in absolute 

o » 

1 tlnuigur, Joum* Chan. Sof., ISOS, 74,'ii.. 4?i. 

* Parthoii fttitl Amort, Arch . J'haTitt., 1800, £37, 121. 

a See IHimptori and Travers, Jottra* Chart* tittr., ISO l, 05 , 204, whore cc^r- 
wifcs to (lie earlier litoraluro are 1o be' found. ' 

* Hofmann, Bet., ISGS, 31, 2212, 27S3. Sec aUq Erdmann and KoLlmcr, 
Zeit. anorg. Chart-, I SOS. 10, 54. 

& Unpp and Guy, Zctt., l&US, 23, 374. 
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alcohol. The idt is only dissociated to a very minute extent 
in^ aqueous solution, which, therefore, does not yitdd all 
tbi reactions characteristic of mercuric ions; thus its solution 
gives no precipitate with caustic soda or potassium iodide. It is 
however, decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen and by boiling 
with hydrochloric, hydrobromic, hydriodic, or dilute sulphuric 
acid, hydrocyanic acid distilling over* It forms crystalline 
double compounds with many other salts. In aqueous solution 
it yields with potassium iodide the salt, HgfCN^JIgl^SKCN, 1 
When heated it decomposes into cyanogen and metallic mercury. 
Its aqueous solution readily dissolves mercuric oxide, and on 
evaporating the alkaline solution thus obtained, small needles of 
a basic Cyanide 5 Hg(CN) 3J HgO, are formed. This k known as 
mercuric oxycifanide, and is used os an antiseptic. a 

Mercuric Cyanate, lfg(OON) ap and Mercuric TjiiocyayuUe> 
Hg(SCN} 3 , are white, crystalline precipitates. In order to prepare 
the latter salt a solution of ammonium thiocyanate is precipitated 
with excess of corrosive sublimate solution. This compound is 
used for the preparation of the so-called “ Pharaoh's serpents.” 
The dried precipitate is rubbed up with gum-water to a thick, 
plastic mass, and short cones are formed of this mixture, 
which a^e then dried. On igniting them at the end they burn 
with a blue, sulphur-like flame, the ash being very bulky and 
extending in a serpent-like form. 

Ammuniacal Coml'oujsos op Mercury. 

320 Many different series of ammomacai derivatives of 
mercury have been described, but very little is known as 
to their constitution* Mipfc of the derivatives are insoluble 
in the ordinary solvents and cannot be volatilised without 
decomposition, so that their molecular weights cannot be deter¬ 
mined. llammelsfjmrg a formulated all the^e compounds an 
derived from dimercuramnjpnium salts, in which two atoms 
of j ncrcury replaced the four hydrogen atoms of the ammonium 
radical. Many serious objections to this view have been urged 
by other investigators, 4 and it seems probable that the mercurb 

1 ltupp and Guy, Arch. PAnm., 1009, 247, 100. 

3 Sco tfoldumanu, Arck Fham*, 1505, 24®, 000; 1006, 244, 133; Rupp, 
xhid„ im m i~ 

> J. pr. Chtm? r 1888, [2J, 35, m. also liurfued, J, pr, Chem., 1880, 
12], 39. 201; Peaci, f. T oi?,, 1891. 21. 699; Zf t(. tfAeuj,, 1890, 21. 301, 

1 Hofmann and Marburg, Anncden, 1899, 305, 198; ZtiL anorg. CAetn,, 
J0QQ, S3 120; Franklin, J, Amtr. Chem. Soc., 1907, 29, 35. 
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ammonium compounds fall into three classes *: (i) additive 
compounds of mercuric salts and ammonia, typified by*fusible 
precipitate, II«(Jl B , 2 Nl[ a , (ii) ammonolysed compounds in which 
Nlf 2 , NH, or N is substituted for part of the acidic radicle in 
mercuric salts, e,g. t infusible precipitate, ClJIg'N/I a , and (iii) 
compounds which are both ammonolystid and hydrolysed, such 
as the chloride of Millon’s base, NifvHg'O IfgCl. No am- 
monmeal mercurous compounds appear to have been obtained. 
Thus the supposed mercurous ammonium derivatives are mixtures 
of mercuric derivatives and finely divided metallic mercury, 
winch latter gives them a black colour. 

A/i Hun's Base —When mercuric oxide is gently warmed 
with pure dilute ammonia, a pale yellow jiowdtrr having the 
composition H^Nlfgj is obtained, which deflagrates without 
explosion on nibbing, or when thrown on to hot charcoal. This 
compound is known as Millon’s base and is variously formulated 
ns (H0lIg) 2 NH 2 ’0II (Hofmann and Marburg), or KHg a -On,2H a O 
(Rainmelsbcrg). AVhen exposed over caustic potash to an atmo¬ 
sphere of ammonia it loses water, yielding the dark yellow 
compound (UHgJNJr^OH. This substance and Mil Ion's base 
both yield salts when treated with acids. When, however, the 
compound (Ol4fa)NH’OL[ is heated at 125 ° in a current of 
ammonia, a second molecule of water is hist, and a lion-basic 
highly explosive dark-brown powder of the composition 
NHggOH is produced, which is also formed when ammonia is 
passed over dried yellow mercuric oxide nt 120% and is 
known as diinercuTiammoniuni hydroxide. 

Salts of AliUm's Base arc formed when ammonia is added to 
mercuric salts of oxy-acids, and when the bsise is digested with 
0 per cent, aqueous solutions of the acids. These salts hav e as 
a rule the empirical formula H a ONHg a X T , and, like the base, 
have been formulated in two different ways—as oxydimneuri- 
ammonium salte, (OHg^Nl^X 1 , or as diniercnriammonium 
suite, NllgjX^IffcO. Anhydrous (wilts of the formula Nllg^x' 
have also been prepared by the action of liquid ammonia or 
pot&ssamidc on mercuric Jjromide and Iodide, but it is prob¬ 
able that these substances are not true derivatives of 
Milknfs base, but are amino-compounds of the constitution 
Hg:N*IIgX (Franklin a ). Compounds of the same composition 


1 Hnlrtiej, Journ, Chetii . $qt., 113 , 74. ^ 

1 Zetl. atnorff. 1905, 40 , I. 
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have been dead jibed by Francois 1 and by Pcaci 2 as formed 
by the* action of aqueous ammonia on mercuric iodide and 
bromide. 

Thf Chfpnde of Mitlm's Base, {OirgjNII^CI, or NHgCl,lF 2 0, 

is formed by r tlio action of hydrochloric acid on Mi]Ion's base* and 
may be prepared by digesting infusible white precipitate with a 
large amount cf water at 60—70°. It forms a yellowish powder 
which is stable in an atmosphere of ammonia at 125 a , but 
decomposes at 180° with separation of mercury (Hofmann and 
Marburg). 

The loflide of Milton's Base, (OHgJNH^I, which is frequently 
described as oxydiinercuriammonium iodide, is formed by the 
action of, an excess of ammonia on mercuric iodide, and also 
when ammonia Is passed at a temperature of 180° over the 
basic oxy-iodidc of mercury, UgI a ,3HgO. 

The sumo compound is easily obtained by adding ammonia to 
a* solution of mercuric potassium iodide, containing an excess of 
poWi, and hence this liquid, known as Ncsslor s solution (Vol. T., 
p. 330), Li employed us a very delicate reagent for the detection 
of ammonia. It is a brown powder which often exhibits a 
reddish-purple colour, and, on heating in absence of air, fuses to 
a brown liquid, whilst when more strongly heated, it decomposes 
with emission of light, into water, mercuric iodide, ammonia, 
and nitrogen. 

Infusible While Precipitate, which appears to have been first 
prepared by Lcmery, is formed when a solution of mercuric 
chloride is precipitated by ammonia, and has the empirical 
formula NUglf a tT. It is formed also by the action of liquid 
ammonia and of poUssamido on mercuric chloride (Franklin). 
It is a bulky, white powde* haying an earthy, metallic taste, 
and is insoluble in water, but on long-continued washing or on 
treatment with caustic potash it becomes yellow, ow ing to partial 
decomposition witlirdonnation of the yellowish-coloured chloride 
of Milhm's base. It decomposes below a rod heat without 
fusion, forming calomel, ammonia, and L nitrogen: 

fiNfUrgCl - 3H&CI* +■ N* + 4M* 

and in warming with ammonium chloride yields the fusible, 
white precipitate described below. If it is mixed with iodine 
and alcohol is ppured on to it, mercuric iodide is first formed and 

1 CompL T£Ad r 10W, 130, 332, 1022. 

* Compare, however, Hofmann and Marburg, Anftaltft, 1890, 306, 191, 
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then a violent explosion occurs* Tins mixture ilso deflagrates 
in the flry state after some time* J , 

The constitution of this substance has given vise to much iJis- 
cussion. Ranmielsbcrg imd Pesci regard it as N 1 fg/ 1 ? NH 4 (T 
a double salt of dimcrcuriammomum chloride and aniinoninm 
chloride, whereas Hofmann and Marburg, and .Franklin assign 
to it only half this molecular weight, formulating it as Nlf 2 -HgOI, 
or aminomercurio chloride. The latter view is supjiortcd by the 
existence of an analogous compound derived horn cthylaipine, 
Nll 3 dUf ; , which has the formula Nil L (-gll 5 llgt'l, and resembles 
invisible white precipitate in properties, although ethylanftnc 
is incapable of yielding a compound corresponding with 
lia inmel sb erg's fo rinulj i. • 

Fttxihfe "White Precipilute,- -Tins compound was first prepared 
by Rayin^nd Lully, by precipitating mercuric nitrate with sal- 
aminoniac and salt of tartar. He was acquainted .with its 
property of fusing when heated. At a later time this body was 
confounded, not only with the foregoing compound, prepared 
first by Leiucry, but also with calomel prepared by the w T at 
process. Kuukei, although lie gave both to this last prepara¬ 
tion and to fusible white precipitate tilts name of lac mercirrii, 
waa a ware of their difference, lie says, Whether these two 
have the same effect in medicine, I leave to the physicians and 
surgeons; m vat mine chijmico they are very different” Wohler, 
In 1H3S, pointed out the difference between the fusible and 
infusible precipitate* 

Fusible while precipitate is obtained by the action of gaseous 
ammonia on mercuric chloride, by adding a solution of corrosive 
sublimate to a boiling aqueous mixture of sal-ammoniac and 
ammonia its long as the precipitate which is formed dissolves, 
or by boiling the infusible white precipitate, or the chloride of 
Millon’s basis, with a solution of Hal-ammoniac. Small, rrgular 
dodccahedra or crystalline crusts arc deposited on cooling. Tli£ 
compound fuses on heating, losing nitrogen and ammonia, whilst 
a mixture of calomel, corrosive sublimate, and sat-ammfiniao 
sublimes. 

It haS the empiri&d formula N^lI^HgOl^, and has been formu¬ 
lated as the double salt, Nlfg 2 Cl,IJNn 4 CI, or as the additive 
compound, Hg(NIT 3 )gClg. As in the case of the infusible white 
precipitate, an analogous derivative of ethylaiWne is known, a 
fact which is in fa.our of the latter formula. By digesting 
infusible white precipitate with a solution of mercuric chloride 
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ant* ammoniurmchjoride in water, by use of proper concentrations 
either S'HgCI/JNllj or HgCl^NH^HgCl may be prepared.* 

tilerett rijfhosphoftiinh compou nd s a nalogous to til e a bo vc 
mercuriavimonium salts Lave also been prepared. 

Therapeutic Uses op Meruuky ami its Compounds. 

321 The poisonous effects of mercury were known to Dios- 
corides and l J liny, and it appears that even in those days 
mercurial preparations were employed os medicines. From that 
perfod up to tile fifteenth century mercury was but fc|xnringly 
used in medicine, and then for external purposes only* Even in 
the fifteenth century, the outward use of mercurial compounds 
was discountenanced by the then prevailing schools of medicine* 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth century the few physicians 
who had dared to employ mercurial ointment were vigorously 
assailed. The employment of mercurial preparations was* how¬ 
ever* soon afterwards introduced by Paracelsus* and by degrees 
became common. 

Metallic mercury rarely leads to toxic phenomena when taken 
internally. Large quantities (several pounds) used to be given 
to overcome intestinal obstruction, and when the mere weight 
of the liquid metal was sufficient to remove the obstruction 
mechanically, the mercury passed through the intestines rapidly 
and was excreted without any absorption. In small quantities* 
especially if it be in a state of fine division, mercury Is rapidly 
absorbed* and exercises medicinal or toxic effects* according to 
the quantity employed. Metallic mercury can be absorbed 
through the unbroken skin, and may lead to local disturbances 
(dermatitis) and to general texic symptoms* and mercury vapour 
is frequently the cause of severe forms of poisoning. 

Tli# salts of mercury are poisonous. In some respects* the 
poisonous action of mercury compounds resembles that of salts 
of other heavy metals, but a special action on the animal economy 
lendfc an important therapeutic value tq these salts. In general* 
mercury is employed therapeutically, both for local and general 
inflammations* the disease for which it :s most valuable being 
syphilis* 

Calomel* Hg^Cl,, corrodve sublimate, ITgCl aj and mercuric 
iodide* Hgl a , <fwe most commoily usedl In the intestines, 
small quantities of calomel may be completely absorbed and give 

f" 

1 Holmes* front. Chem* So c, ( 1918, 112, 74. 
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rise to poisonous symptoms, while larger quafittica, acting fh a 
purgative, arc less dangerous; as a rule, from 0-03-3 To-0*32 
gram is the dose used in medicine. It is supposed that calomel 
is acted upon by sodium chloride present in the bgd}, forming 
mercuric chloride and metallic mercury, while some authors 
believe that oxychlorides are also formed. 

Corrosive sublimate, when in concentrat'd solution, acts as a 
powerful caustic. In small doses, it produces severe toxic 
symptoms, and only in. very small quantities is it tolofated 
therapeutically. Even (H gram, when rapidly absorbed, is 
fatal dose. The iodide acts similarly. 

When small quantities of mercury arc absorbed daily for a pro¬ 
longed period, a complex of symptoms, known as mevfumlism, 
appears. These include salivation, ulceration of the mucous 
membranes of the mouth, tremors, nervous symptoms, headache, 
amrmia, and wasting, * * 

Chronic mercurial poisoning is met with in those who habitu¬ 
ally work with the metal, namely, miners in quicksilver mines, 
persons engaged in extracting gold by the amalgamation process, 
and those employed in making mirrors, thermometers, baro¬ 
meters, etc. 


Detection and Estimation of Mercury. 

322 Ihmsoids flame-reaction may be conveniently employed 
in order to detect the presence of mercury in a solid body, 
Eor this purpose the substance is mixed with a small quantity 
of anhydrous sodium carbonate and nitre, and the mixture is 
heated in a tube held in the 11 an 11 : by means of a platinum wire 
wound round it, the mouth of the tube being placed directly 
under a small porcelain basin filled with cold water. The 
mercury is then volatilised, anil condenses 011 the cool lower 
surface of the porcelain basin in the form of a grey film. This 
is wiped off with a small piece of filter paper, when the minute 
globules of liquid metal arc rubbed together and a larger glpbuic 
is obtained. If a large ^quantity of mercury be present., globules 
aTc at once formed on theteold basin. 

A similar film can be more amply obtained by heating the 
compound on a piece of asbestos in the reducing zone of the 
flame beneath a porcelain Jbasin, The metal may also be 
detected by heating ihe compound in a bulb fcttic with sodium 
carbonate and potassium cyanide, the mercury lining deposited 
on the cool part of the tubc.^ 
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When a Uqui^ has to be tested for mercury, it is in the first 
place acidified with hydrochloric add. I£ this produces a white 
precipitate^ a mercurous salt may be present together with 
silver, lead, and thallium. The last two metals may be removed 
by boiling the precipitate with water. The residue is then 
treated with ammonia, in which the chloride of diver is soluble. 
Jf a black powder remains, mercury is present, and its presence 
can be confirmed by the flame reaction just described* The" 
filtrate from the first precipitate, or the solution in which the 
x hydrochloric acid gives no precipitate, is saturated with a 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen gas* If mercury is present, 
a white precipitate will first be formed, but this rapidly changes 
colour, Incoming yellow, brownish-red, and finally black. Tn 
order to separate mercury from the other sulphides which 
may be present, the precipitate is first washed with hot water, 
then warmed with sulphide of ammonium, again washed with 
water, and the residue treated wilh hot dilute nitric acid* If 
a heavy black powder remains undissolved, tins is treated with 
aqua regia, the solution concentrated, and stannous chloride 
added to this solution, when calomel is precipitated; if an 
excess of the precipitant is added, finely divided metallic mercury 
is deposited as a black powder, which on boiling with hydrochloric 
acid unites to form distinct globules. fflic following equations 
represent the decomposition : 

{a) 2IJgCl, { -HnC1,*= Hg,0l a |- foiU* 

(!>} IfgA + BnCla 21Ig bSnfV 

The spark spectrum of mercury contains a large number of 
lines, and Inis been carefully mapped by Huggins and Hartley 
and by Adency, 1 s 

Mercury is best estimated quantitatively by precipitating 
the solution with sulxihurettcd hydrogen. The sulphide thus 
precipitated frequently contains free sulphur, apd it is therefore 
warmed with hydrochloric acltf, nitric acid being added drop by 
drop until the sulphur, which separates \mt, has become yellow* 
Then the solution is diluted with wator, nearly neutralised with 
caustic soda, excess of potassium cyanide ad Jed, and the sblphidc 
again thrown down with sulphuretted hydrogen; the precipi¬ 
tate thus obtained is quickly washed wifh cold water, dried 
at 100°, and weighed. The sulphur may also be removed by 
washing the precipitate with alcohol to leriiove water, and then 
with carbon disulphide. Mercury is also sometimes estimated 

* 1 Rw Wattf, " Index of Speotrft," p. 105 [Heytrwd, Manchester, I&89). 
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in the form of mercurous chloride, or as the metal obtained 
by distillation with iime or iron, or by electrolysis of a solution 
of the cyanide in potassium cyanide, or better by the electro¬ 
lysis of acid solutions with a mercury cathode, , 

Atomic Weight of Mercury .—The atomic weight of mercury 
was determined by Turner, 1 II and by Erdmann and Mardmnd, 1 
by the analysis of mercuric oxide, and trfso by the latter in¬ 
vestigators by the analysis of the sulphide* billon s and B van- 
berg J estimated the quantity of mercury formed by hcatiag the 
chloride with lime in a current of hydrogen. Hardin 5 compared 
the weights of silver and mercury deposited by the same current, 
and also effected the electrolytic analysis of mercuric chloride, 
bromide, and cyanide, arriving finally at the value lihJ-93* 

Easley obtained a higher figure (200-4$) by reducing mercuric 
chloride hy means of hydrogen peroxide anil partly by electro- 
deposition. At the same time, from the ratio'ilgllg :*2AgCl, he 
obtained the figure 2004>2. 3 Later he obtained the value 2(KM>!J 
by the analysis of the chloride, 7 anil by the analysis of the 
bromide, 200-04.* Taylor and Ilulett/ 5 by reduction of mercuric 
oxide with metallic iron, obtained the relatively low value 200-57, 
but'Dakar and ’Watson, 1 " using Easley and Braun s method of 
converting mercury into mercuric bromide, found 900-57. 

The value now adopted (1022) is Ilg ~ 2110-ti. 

Positive ray analysis (q. ?,) lias, however, shown that mercury 
probably consists of a mixture of at least six isotopic element* 
with atomic weights ranging from 107 - 201, and there is already 
some evidence that some separation of these isotopes can bt 
effected by fractional distillation A 1 

I Atttitikir, 13. u. -7. ]*■ Uhrm . 1*44. 31, 38k 

* Cowpt. rett'L, 1843, K0. 15nl. 1 Juhrtti,, IH-I7- «, 44a ; 

p r /, Atiwr. Ctt&ti' -SV.. imt, IB. UM. * /W-, 11K)[> 5 31. 1207.* 

7 JW«, 1910,32. 1117. 

* Kiialuy and Hmnu, J. *4?)ftf. f'hm. \ l M2, 34, 137* 

II J . PtojsMl IHIJ,17, 755. 

" Jwr n. Cftcm, 8<x. y lOlS, 105, 2W0, 

11 UivusUnI witJ 3fcvc$v, A T «(w/r, JftJO, ID®, lit. 
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GROUP III. 

Su&Grouf (a)—Boron and the Rare Earth Metals, 

Boron. 

Scandium. 

Yttrium, 

Lanthanum and the Rare Earth Metals, 

Strb-Grottp (fo)--The Aluminium Group of Metals, 

Aluminium. 

Gallium, 

Indium. 

Thallium. 

323 These elements all form oxides of the formula Ji^Og, and 
unite with the halogens to form compounds of the type ItX 3 
or RjXfl, 

Boron hydroxide behaves as an acid to most bases, and acts 
as a base only towards the strongest acids, but the basic 
character of the oxides becomes more marked in this group as 
the atomic weight increases. The oxides of the metals of sub¬ 
group («) arc, as in the second group, more basic than those of 
sub-group (h). Thus the Latter form salts with strong alkalis, 
whereas the former do not. 

The clement boron, being the least electropositive element of 
the group and usually occurring in an anion, has already been 
described among the non-metals (Vol, L p p, 713). Since 
the chemical relations of the rare earth metals are so little known 
at present, all the metals of'sub-group (a) are described among 
the rare earth metals. 
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324 These metals are permanent in the air ;it ordinary* tem¬ 
peratures, but become oxidised when strongly heated in air or. 
oxygen. The volatility of the metals increases with the atomic 
weight, and the same order is observed in the ease of reduction 
from the oxide.. Thus indium imd thallium both yield &n incrus¬ 
tation of the oxide and a metallic bead when their compounds 
are Tcdiiwd on charcoal, whereas aluminium compounds do not 
give this reaction. * * 

All these metals have small atomic volumes, and occur just 
after the minima on Lothar Meyer’s diagram (p. G2). They are 
all malleable and fusible, and form typical hydroxides which act 
as weak bases, the corresponding suits being often readily decom¬ 
posed by boiling with water. These hydroxides also act as weak 
acids towards strong bases. Thus the hydroxide of gallium is 
soluble both in potash and ammonia, and those of aluminium and 
of indium in potash, whilst thnlliu hydroxide is insoluble in alkalis. 

Aluminium, gallium, and indium furm characteristic double 
sulphates of the formula Mjft0 4 ,R 2 (MO 4 ) 3f 24H*0 t known as 
the alums, in which M represents a monovalent metal. Similar 
compounds have not yet been obtained from thallium. lioth 
aluminium and thallium yield organn-metallie derivatives. 

►Special interest attaches to the* position of gallium in this 
group, because its properties and relations to aluminium and 
indium show thojt it is identical with the ‘ cka-aluminiuiti ” of 
Mendd6cv, the existence of which was predicted by that chemist 
four yoaTS before t*he actual discovery of the element by J^ccoq 
de Boisbaudmn (p. 70),* 

In addition to compounis of the type ltX 3 , lower chlorides of 
indium*and galbuiA arc also known, whilst thallium forms a 
whole series of salts, in which it acts as a monovalent metal. 
These salts are more^table than those which correspond in typo 
to tha aluminium salts and bear a remarkable Chemical resem¬ 
blance to the salts of the alkali metals, with which they are in 
many cases isomorphous, Physically, the melaj thalliujn closely 
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resembles lead, j which occupies the corresponding place in 
Group IV', and its compounds with the halogens (except fluorine) 
and sulphur are very similar in properties to the corresponding 
i lead compounds* In consequence of this remarkable behaviour, 
Dumas, on the occasion of the discussion of Lamy’s investigation 
in the French Academy, termed it the omithorhynchus amongst 
the metals* 

ALyMINIUM* Al-27’0* At.N0.13* 

1 3*5 The name of this metal is derived from dftmc#, alum. 

This, as well as the corresponding Greek word (<nv7 was 
originally used to designate very different bodies, all of which 
possessed the common property of an astringent taste. There 
ca n, h owe ver, be li ttle d ou b fc th at ahi in itsel f was inel uded ai n ongsfc 
tlicse hollies, and this salt was well known to the LaAir Gcber 
and the hater alchemists, being, however, classed amongst the 
vitriols, until raracelsug showed that it differed from this last 
family of salts. In his second treatise, De Gencribus Halium, he 
states : " Alum is in no wise connected with the metals, hut is a 
salt, standing alone in the acid, and taking its corpus from the 
intermixture of the earths; vitriol does not do so, hut solely 
from the'intermixture of metallic corpora” The nature of the 
earth, which is combined in alum with sulphuric acid, remained 
long undetermined. It was usually supposed to be a calcareous 
earth, although it was noticed in the seventeenth century that 
clay, when treated with sulphuric acid, gave an alum: and 
hence l’ott, in his IJtJwgnosy, published in 1740, stated that the 
basis of alum w T as an argillaceous earth* It was not till 1751 
that Marggraf showed that alumina differed totally in its pro^ 
perties from lime, and that clay contained this earth, combined 
with silica. 

Davy, as well as other chemists, endeavoured to decompose 
Alumina into its elements, as it was generally acknowledged 
to be an oxide. The results Ihcy obtained »w*re, however, but 
unsatisfactory, and Wohler, in 1827, fras the first to prepare 
pure aluminium* * 

Of all the elements, with the exceptions of oxygen and silicon, 
aluminium is the moat widely distributed, and contained in the 
largest quantity in the solid crust of the earth. It occurs as the 
oxide, A1 2 Q 3 , in the mineral corundum, of which the ruby and 
sapphire are varieties. It is found more cAmmonly as diaspora, 
A] 2 0 4 H 2 ^ and bauxite, a hydrated aluminium oxide in which 

t * 
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varying portions of alum!Drum are replaced, lv iron, whilst it 
occurJ in far larger quantity in combination with silica, lotming 
a great variety of double silicates, amongst which potash-[cUpar 
or orthoclasc, (K,Nn}AlSi a 0 8l may lie mentioned as being most 
important, as this forms the chief constituent oE granite, gneiss/ 
syenite, porphyry, trachyte, etc. Sodadelspar or albito, and 
lime-felspar or Inbradoritc, also occur rin large quantities. 
Amongst other important double silicates we find the garnet 
group, the members of which arc named fi^jn the different 
isomorphotiH metals which they contain; for instance, we havv_ 
lime-alumina garnet or grossular, CayVh[^i 0 4 ) a ; iron-alumina 
garnet, or nhnandim\ (tVjllg^Al^SiO^)^; lime-iron garnet, 
or andradile, Ua^Fe^SiO^, The micas also comprise a large 
number of important minerals, as common mica or biorito, 
K a 11 A ] § (tfi ) 3 , [M&lfe) e (tti 0 4 ) a ; and chlorite or ripidoli to, 
H^T^Mg^Al^O^, the latter compounds forming #tho chief 
constituents of many slate rocks. 

Aluminium occurs also in large quantities as cryolite, a double 
fluoride of aluminium and sodium, Na a AlF t , the name being 
derived from the lee-likc appearance of the mineral, which is 
largely worked at Ivigtut in South Greenland 1 and has served 
as an industrial source of the metal. ( 

The weathering of felspar gives rise to porcelain-elay, china- 
clay, or kaolin, Al^Si a 0 7 ,2IT a O, whilst the different varieties of 
coloured clays are obtained from a similar disintegration of 
fclspathic rocks containing iron. 

Although alumina is largely contained in all fertile soil, it is 
found only in small quantity in most plants, 2 Certain crypto¬ 
gams, however, especially the species of lycopodium, take it up 
largely. Thus the n^h of L. tlam&un contains up to 2G 05, and 
that of L. cJuimaecf/panssus even as much as EV7-2G per cent, of 
alumina. 3 Alunpnium is present also in tliu solar atmosphere. 

326 PreparaHon of Melnlfio Aluminium. The process winch 
Wohler used for £he preparatidli of aluminium is one which 
may be employed for*the preparation of all those elements 
which occur in nature combined with oxygen, and whose oxides 
are nonreducible either in the presence of carbon or of hydrogen. 
It consisted 4 in fusing together potassium and chloride of 

1 Halland, J„ Ind, Chum., 1011, 3, 03. » 

1 Yc^hidn, C’AcjjIh tfoc., 18fc?7, 31, 743; linrthfclntWul Anrirfo, Gompt, 
rend., 1805, ISO, 283; so# also Smith, UAcm. Mcti't, 19$!, 88, I3fi. 

* AderhoMt, Awaten, 1352, 82, HI. 

* Pagg, Ann., 1837,11, 140. 
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alurhinmm in a (lored crucible. The metal was thus obtained in 
the form of a grey powder, which, under the burnisher, exhibited 
a metallic lustre, and when pressed in an agate moitar adhered 
t together iK the form of glittering particles, 

Wohler afterwards improved his method, and, by passing the 
vapour of aluminium chloride over potassium, obtained the metal 
in fused globules. 1 In the year 1351 Bunsen 2 prepared alu¬ 
minium by electrolysis of the chloride, and in the same year 
PeviPe commenced Ills first experiments on the preparation of 
aluminium on a large scale* The process he employed was that 
of Wohler, potassium being, however, replaced by sodium, and he 
found that instead of the pure chloride it was preferable to use the 
double ch'ioride of aluminium and sixlium. In the Paris Inhibi¬ 
tion of 1355 the “silver made from clay* 1 naturally attracted 
great attention. Deville then, in concert with other chemists, 
and with^the pecuniary help of Napoleon lit., extended his 
experiments; with their help the process was still further 
improved, and aluminium was first prepared on the large scale 
at works near Alais, under the direction of Merle. Pure alu¬ 
minium hydroxide (p. 711} was made into halls with common 
salt and coal dust, and the mixture exposed at a white heat 
to a current of chlorine, by the action of which the volatile double 
chloride of sodium and aluminium, Nu(Jl,AlCL|, was produced. 
The latter was then heated with metallic sodium and a flux, 
and the aluminium run into moulds. 

Electrolytic Production of Aluminium. -The above method 
for the preparation of the metal has now, however, been entirely 
superseded by an electrolytic process* Instead of electrolysing 
fused sodium aluminium chloride, a fused mixture of cryolite 
and common salt was substituted for the chloride by Bernard 
Bros*, of Paris, who from 1337 manufactured the metal in this 
manner. 

1 There are two processes at present employed, which differ 
only in detail:—tho Hall prdccss used in the United States, 
and the II6rouIt process employed by the British Aluminium 
Co. and in Europe* Jigs. 180 and 181 represent the H£roult 
furnace. Pure aluminium oxide is dissolved in a bath of fused 
cryolite and electrolysed with carbon anodes* The walls oE tho 
box containing the electrolyte, which is of iron lined with carbon, 
act as the cathode. When the electrolysis has proceeded* for a 
short time thft molten aluminium acts as the cathode. In order 
1 Awiak^ 1830, 17, 44; 1811* 68, ^2, * Pogg. A hF t., 1*54, flft G48. 



of charcoal. From tipe to time the aluminium is tapped offend 
the betfh renewed by the addition of fresh quantises of alumina. 
The cryolite simply &cts as a solvent for the alwjiina and by 
proper regulation of the current takes no part in the electrolysis. 
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Ahhnimum is dfqMjeifccd at the cathode and oxygen is liberated 
at'tlfc anode. The anodic oxygen unites with, the carbon of 
th*, a/iode,*forming carbon monoxide which hums to dioxide. 
For ever/ pound of metal produced, from 0-0 to 0-7 lb, of anode 
is consumed. Several anodes arc used in each bath and the 
anodes used by the British Aluminium (Jo. are about 10 inches 
square and made fibin petroleum coke. The current density 
is 700 amperes per square foot of cathode surface, the voltage 
being 8 to 10 volts, 

* \yiion possible, as at Foyers, Niagara, Neuhausen, Christian- 
sand, etc., water power, as being cheaper than steam power, 
is utilised for the production of the nectary electric current. 
Alloys can also be made directly, instesid of the metal itself, 
by carrying oat the electrolysis in the presence of the desired 
metal, which dissolves the aluminium as it is liberated. Manu¬ 
factured electro lyti cally, al u min i m n contai us un i forj \ ily ove r 
93 per cent, of metal and is very soft and ductile, the chief 
impurities being iron and silicon, and occsisionally traces ol sodium 
and copper. 1 A sample of commercial aluminium manufactured 
at Foyers, which contained 3M5 per cent, of the metal, was 
found by spectroscopic examination to contain sodium, potassium, 
calcium, * copper, silver, gallium, iron, manganese, lead, and 
traces of indium, Silver, copper, and gallium were also found 
in the bauxite of Glenravel from which the aluminium was 
extracted. 2 The annual output of aluminium slowly increased 
between 1853 and 1888 from one ton to three tons, but from 
about the latter date the production rose very rapidly, and now 
reaches about 150,000 tons per annum. 

Pure aluminium was prepared by Mallet 3 from a compound 
of aluminium bromide with the chlorides of potassium and 
sodium, by heating with sodium in a crucible lined with a mixture 
of alumina and sodium aluminate. The product was quite free 
Irum silicon, iron, sodium, and potassium* 

3?7 Properties, --Aluminium is a tin-white metal, which is 
capable of assuming a bright polish. The appearance of objects 
made of aluminium is often improved by giving to the surface 
of the metal a dead appearance. This is accomplished hTy acting 
on the surface with weak soda-lye, and aiterwards washing with 

1 Moimjm, CWfr rend., 1 m, 121, 70L 651; 1S97, 125, 270; DeTacqz, 
iAiVf., 1807, 12& J174* L 

* Hartley and Ravage, Jaunt. CAent Soc. t 1897, 71, 547, 

* PhiL r Tn™., 1830, 171, 1022, 
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dilute nitric acicL Aluminium is malleable tinj can be drftwn 
into fifie wire and hammered intj very tliin leaf. It can bo bust 
worked at a temperature of 100° to 150°. The .cumn\er&aL 
metal is very sonorous, emitting a tone when stiupk'dike that 
of flint glass. The cast metal has a density of 2-70 at 1B' J , and ' 
is as hard as silver, whilst the hammered metal Inn* the hardness 
of soft iron, and a specific gravity of 207. The hardness is 
again diminished by further heating, and ai 600° the metal 
can easily he broken and at a somewhat higi ^r temperature 
can be crushed in a mortar. 1 It fuses at GAti 1 ± L n anti boils at 
1800°. 2 In Older to remclt the metal, a fu sin g mi x tu re of common 
salt and potassium chloride must be employed, as the presence 
of other fluxes, piich as borax, glass, etc., renders the nfetal very 
impure. 

On s|owIy cooling it assumes a crystalline structure, the 
forms indicating that it crystallises in octahedrft. Its'electrical 
conductivity is (il per eent. of that of pure copper, whilst its 
thermal conductivity is 60 per cent, of that of copper, being second 
to this metal among the commoner metal#. The mean specific 
heat of the metal between 0° and lOO” is 0‘218. 3 The tensile 
strength of aluminium in the sand cast form is about 12,000 lb. 
per square inch and in drawn bars 28,000 lb. per square inch, 
whilst that of a high carbon cast steel is 132,000. Pure aluminium 
docs not oxidise at ordinary temperatures on closure to air, 
but the impure metal soon becomes covered with a thin coating 
of oxide. When heated in oxygen it uxidises only on the surface 
without combustion. If a fine aluminium -wire be wound round 
a piece of charcoal, the metal burns brightly with the cli&rcoal 
in oxygen, and if a piece of thin aluminium foil or leaf be heated 
in a glass globe in an atmosphere of oxygen, it burns with a 
sudden flash of intensely white light. Clean aluminium powder, 
how'ever, burns completely in air if strongly heated at one point, 
a small amount of nitride being formed along with the oxide/' 
Aluminium foil or powder decomposes water at 100°, being slgwly 
converted into the hy draxidc, which in the former case retains 
the form of the foil. It r not attacked nt the ordinary tem¬ 
perature by water which has be^n boiled, but is acted on by 


1 Granger, Bull. Sac. chim. f 1002, [3], JS7, 78£K 

1 Uay, ftnsnuui and Alien, Am&r, J, Sci„ 10JU, |4h Greenwood, 

Free. JSty, te P 1000, [A], 83- 39G; 1D10 P [A], 83, 483. 

1 E. H. Griffiths and E. Griffiths, FhtL Tram., 1013, IA]>2 18, HO. 

- Matignan, Campt > rmd., 1900, 130, 1301, 
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ordinary water.^, It precipitates the metals lead, silver, and zinc 
from filial ine solutions, whilst neutral ox acid solutions am not 
altered by it. It also precipitates metallic copper from a solution 
of copper* sulphate. 

Hydrochloric acid is the best solvent for aluminium. Dilute 
sulphuric acid, however, also dissolves it slowly with evolution 
of hydrogen, and concentrated, sulphuric acid dissolves it on 
heating with evolution of sulphur dioxide. Dilute nitric acid 
acts slowly onithe metals in the cold, ammonium salts being 
.produced, but exerts a fairly vigorous action at the boiling 
point. The action diminishes as the concentration of the acid 
increases. 2 Organic acids attack it only slightly, but it dissolves 
in them with ease if the protecting layer of hydrogen which is 
produced is mechanically removed.* Aluminium is dissolved 
by aqueous alkalis, including ammonia, hydrogen hein™ evolved. 
It is attacked also by sodium carbonate, both hydrogen and^arbou 
dioxide being evolved and sodium alummate produced. Sodium 
chloride also attacks the metal slowly, its action being greatly 
accelerated by the presence of a weak acid such as acetic acid, 
winch dissolves the hydroxide formed (Dittc). Tim action of 
such a mixture is, moreover, greatly increased by exposure to 
the air. * According to Wohler aluminium foil takes fire in a 
current of chlorine, but according to Rottger this is the case 
only when it is tied round with brass wire to which some Dutch 
metal is fastened. At high temperatures aluminium also com¬ 
bines with sulphur, selenium, tellurium, phosphorus, arsenic, 
and carbon, 4 and it forms characteristic alloys with many metals. 

Aluminium also forms organ o-metal lie bodies such as aluminium 
metbide, AlfCH^Jj, and ethide, A1(0 a ll s ) 3 , both of which are 
liquids spontaneously inflammable in the air. 

Aluminium possesses so many valuable properties, such, for 
instance, as its lov.' specific gravity, flue lustre, unalterability in 
'the air and in hydrogen sulphide, nou-poisonous qualities, and 
easq h of working, that a widespread application, of the metal was 


1 lXjuattl, Ztit. atLQ&v. CAero,, 1895, 141,j SoligniEm, J. Inst, Md. t 1920, 
23, WJ. t 

1 Lgnpfn ami Schmidt, Zcit. (trttffifo. Cftem., 1803, 7; Stillman* J, 

Chtm. Sae.* 1807, 10, 711* Way, Zei£. ojfcnll. G’Aem., 1903, 0* )58* Watwn 
NmLh, J . tfor, CActh. Ind. t 1904, £3, 478. Compare van Deventer, Chemisch 
Wecltblttd , 1008 , ^ 89 . 

1 Dltte, 0^.^,1898,127,919; 1899,128, ipa, 793. See also belignini 
and Williams, Soc.pCW Jm?„ 1918, 35* 88; 1918, 37,159. 

* See JfJatignDCt, Compf. rend., 1900,130, 1391. 
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made as soon as the cheaper processes of n^mufacture lowered 
the price, • 

Aluminium is largely used for the production of carbon-ifee 
metals^ especially manganese and chromium, and for the generation 
of intense heat to he used locally for the welding of iron and steel 
rails, etc. These processes have been developed by Goldschmidt, L 
whose patented “ Thermite " consists of a mixture of granulated 
aluminium and the oxide of another metal, in equivalent propor¬ 
tions, the ignition of which causes tile reduction of the metallic 
oxide present, owing to the strong affinity of aluminium for 
oxygen: e.g.; 

Pe ; 0 3 l- 2 AI = Al tt O a -h 2 Fe* 

4 

The reaction can only be commenced at a high temperature, 
and for this reason an ignition powder is used, consisting of a 
iftixtuu #E aluminium with barium peroxide; this mixture can 
be ignited by means of a match, and yields sufficient heat Jo 
commence the thermite reaction. The temperature resulting 
from the above reaction may reach 3,000° G., and hence the process 
can be made use of in welding iron and steel materials, such as 
tram rails, etc. According to one method the hot alumina 
resulting from the interaction of the aluminium and ferric oxide 
is poured round the two portions of metal to be weldtd, which 
are clamped tightly together when they have become sufficiently 
hot; in a second met hod the molten iron formed is itself allowed 
to flow around the portions of the metal to be welded, the exceed¬ 
ingly hot metal effecting a junction of the two surfaces and 
simultaneously by itsjown solidification mechanically strengthen¬ 
ing the joint. 

Aluminium is also added to steel during casting, as it tends 
to prevent the formation of blow-liolcs on solidification, acting 
in a similar manner to silicon. 

Aluminium is mow largely used in the automobile, cycle, and 
aircraft industries, for electric cables, for the manufacture ot 
boiling pans for varnish and for heating oils and molting waxes, 
for condenser tubes anS cooking utensils, and in the form of 
powderjor paint. s 1 

Aluminium is also employed a# a constituent of certain explo¬ 
sives, since it raises the temperature of explosion; thus ammonal 
consists of 72 per carit. ammpnium nitrate, 3 jj^r cent, cartjon, 
and 25 per cent, aluminium. 2 

1 S mJ.Scc. Ghent. lad., 1808, 17, 443* 

1 Bichel, ZtiL atigzw. Chetn., 1005, IB, 18^0. 

VOL. II, (l) * jil 
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338 Alloys o/ l Aluminium .—Copper forms alloys with alu- 
miniqmi possessfog the colour of gold and very many of these 
are in use. 1 That containing about 10 per cent, of aluminium 
is usually known as aluminium bronze and possesses the 
appearance of standard gold. For the preparation of this 
alloy pure copper must be employed, as that which contains 
iron yields an inferior pioduct. The alloy is malleable, yields 
fine costings, takes a high polish, and has a tensile strength 
almost equal to that of cast steel. It is now used for the 
manufacture of physical apparatus as well as of ornamental 
floods. 

Light alloys of aluminium and copper containing about 4 per 
c.n nt. copper have been largely used during recent years* In 
the foim of rolled bars and sheets they give a test approaching 
17 tons per square inch. In some cases a portion of the copper 
has heen t replaced by manganese, 3 per cent, copper and^ 1 per 
cent, manganese or 2 per cent, of each of these elements being 
usual. 

Aluminium-copper castings are also made containing between 
] 1 and 13 per cent, copper which should give in the cast condition 
a tensile strength of 9 tons per square inch. Tin is also used 
in conjunction with copper for castings, the alloys generally 
containing 9 to 11 per cent, of copper with 0-5 to 1*5 per cent, 
tin or 6 to 8 per cent, copper with 05 to 2 0 per cent, tin. 

The most important alloys used for castings are those with 
zinc and copj>er* According to the British Aircraft Material 
Specifications these alloys should contain between 12*5 and 14 + 5 
per cent, zinc and between 2-5 and 3'G per cent, copper, and 
should give in a cast state a tensile test of 11 tons per square 
inch with an elongation of 4*per cent* 

Nickel is sometimes used instead of copper in light allloys. 
Various alloys of aluminium containing magnesium are also 
psed, the best kno$vn being imgnalium and duralumin. These 
contain copper and seldom mere than 20 per cent, magnesium. 

Aluminium can be alloyed with silver, yielding a hard, easily 
polished alloy* That containing 4 per cent, of silver has been 
employed for the construction of beams foi chemical balances, 
on account of its lightness and its unalterability in the air* 

Gold and aluminium form a very interesting series of alloys, 
Gold containing per cent* of aluminium has a green colour; 
with 10 per cent* it ia white and brittle; and with 22 per cent, 
' 1 j. Soc . Chem. Ind., 1804, 13, 4* 
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deep purple, this latter alloy having a melting point aboutf2Q 5 
higher than that of pure gold. 1 . 

Aluminium combines easily with sodium and potassium, and 
the alloy containing only 2 per cent of sodium decomposes 
water* 

Aluminium also combines with mercury when it is moistened 
with caustic alkali, or when the two mettjs are fused together 
in an. indifferent gas* The amalgam is very brittle, oxidises 
easily in the air, and decomposes water at the ordinary i tem¬ 
perature. The amalgam is also formed when aluminium foil is 
iymiersed in a solution of mercuric chloride* It has been 
employed as a reduci ug age nt 2 for th e estimation of 
water and for the preparation of many organic compounds* 

The following are some of the aluminium alloys used in the 
industries with their technical names: 


Acid Bronze . 
Aluminium Braas 
Argentan * . 

Duralumin 
(Iold Bronze * 
Grossman's Alloy 
Partinlum 
Steel Bronze . 
Tiers Argent * 


Cu 90, A1 10 

Cu 68-70, Zn 27-31, A1 1 3 
Uu 70. Ni 23, A17 

A193-2-a r j^Cu:i-n 5-r>,MnO-5 0-8,Mg(M> 

Ou 95-97, Al 3 5 
Al87, Uu 8, Snfl 
AI 88'7, Cu 6-H n Zn 1-5 
Uu 90-5, A18-5, Si 10 
Al 06-9, Ag 33-3 


COMPOUNDS OF ALUMINIUM. 

Aluminium: a:ni> Oxyokn, 

329 Aluminium and oxygen form the stable oxide, A1 2 0 3 . 
which corresponds with the aluminium salts.. There is alsft some 
possibility of the existence of one or more lower oxides , formed 
by the incomplete oxidation of a'huninium in the air, or by the 
reduction of alumina by metallic aluminium* 3 

•Aluminium OaMe or Alumina, Al a Oj, is found in nature ae 

1 Hotter!*' Austen, Pror> ./ft#* &&., 1692, 30, 3(57* Comoro Hoy cock and 
Neville, Phil Trara., 1900, A„ 104. £0J. 

* Ornmndy and Cohen, Jcum. ChcWr A'«\, 1890, 57, 8JI; Wislicenua, J 

pr. €?iem< f 1891k Mt 19. * • 

* Ftonchop, Cotnpi. rend., 1893, 117, 338; Dubuin, ibid., 1001, 102, flJtfl. 
KohnAbrostt, fall. Soc*chim„ 1904, [3], 31, £33; Cempt. pad., 1B0& 141 
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the ^mineral corundum, which crystallises in hexagonal prisms, 
and ocojirs in Averal varieties. The more or less colourless 
crystals, as ( well as those which are coloured brown by ferric 
oxide and, which are either translucent or opaque, are called 
corundum : those which are coloured rod by chromium com- 
pounds are termed ruby, whilst those which have a blue tint, due 
to an oxide of titan vim, are known as sapphires* The yellow 
crystals are termed oriental topaz, and the purple oriental 
amethyst, whilst the green aie called oriental emeralds. Coarse 
and granular corundum containing magnetite or hematite 
ihtiibatcly mixed with it, and having a grey or blackish colour, 
is termed emery. Of this mineral there are many gradations, 
from the finely ground emery to those kinds in which the corundum 
is present in distinct crystals* Crystallised alumina is excelled 
in hardness only by tire diamond and silicon carbide (carborun¬ 
dum), ant] hence it is largely used for polislting and grinding the 
surfaces of glass and metal. 

When aluminium hydroxide or aluminium salts containing 
volatile oxy-acids are heated, alumina remains cither as a white 
powder or in amorphous gum-like masses. If this is not too 
strongly ignited it dissolves in concentrated acids, which, how¬ 
ever, do not attack the crystallised compound. "When more 
strongly ignited, amorphous alumina becomes denser and harder. 
After ignition in the flame oE the spirit lamp it lias a specific 
gravity of 3-5, and when more strongly heated in a porcelain- 
kiln it attains a specific gravity of 3>9. It is then nearly as 
hairi as corundum hut still amorphous {II, Rose)* Alumina 
melts at 2010° to 2050° to a thin liquid, which, on cooling, assumes 
a crystalline structure and possesses all the properties of corundum* 
A similar oxide may be obtained by the combustion of the 
finely divided metal. If aluminium hydroxide is moistened 
with potassium dichromate and the dried mass fused before the 
o^y-hydrogen blow pipe, artificial ruby is obtained (Caudill), and 
the same material may be prepared by heating to whiteness a 
mixture of borax and amorphous alumina containing a small 
quantity of chromium sesquioxide f (Ebelmen)* Crystallised 
alumina is also obtained when aluminium <4uoride is allowed 
to act upon boron trioxide at a very high temperature (Deville 
and CaTon), when aluminium phosphate' is fused with sodium 
sulphate (Debray), and when aluntina is heated to dull redness 
in hydrochloric acid gas at a pressure of three atmospheres. 1 

1 HdutofeuilK and Feoey, Cornet, raid,, 1890, 110, 1038* 
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Fremy, Fell, and Yerneuil 1 * * obtained crystallised alumina on 
the large scale by beating equal parts of alumina and lead oxide 
to a bright red heat. The product consisted of two distinct 
layers: one of these was composed of lead silicate derived from 
the action of the lead oxide upon the silica of the crucible; the 
other was a vitreous mass, and contained cavities filled with 
colourless crystals of corundum. By the jiddition of from 2 to 
3 per cent, of potassium dichromatc to the materials crystals 
of ruby were obtained. Splendid ciystals of rose-red coloured 
ruby were obtained by heating a mixture of equal parts of alu¬ 
mina and barium fluoride with from 2 to 3 per cent, of potassium 
dichromatc to a very high temperature in n glass furnace. This 
is explained by the production of a volatile fluoride oKdumiuium 
which undergoes decomposition in contact with Ihe gases of the 
furnace, with evolution of hydrofluoric acid and deposition of 
crystalline alumina, the crystals being found *in the juppor part 
of the crucible. Similar rosc-rcd crystals are formed uhen 
chlorine is passed over a heated mixture of sodium ulujnimite 
and 1 per cent, of potassium dichromatc.^ 

Synthetic rubies arc now prepared by the crystallisation 
of alumina containing 2 + 5 per cent, of oxide of chromium, the 
process being carried out in on oxy-coal gas flame according 
to a procedure devised hy Verneuil.^ The same chemist has 
devised a similar process for producing sapphires, by crystal¬ 
lising alumina containing 05 per cent, of oxide of titanium and 
LJ5 per cent, of magnetic iron oxide in an oxy-hydrogen reducing 
flame. 4 

In order to dissolve crystallised alumina it mast either be 
fused with caustic potash or with acid potassium sulphate. 
It is also dissolved when heated im sealed tubes with concentrated* 
sulphuric acid. 

Hydroxides o[ Aluminium. —Several of tjiesc occur in*nature. 
The most important are hydrargillite tr gibbeite, Al (QIU a ; 
diaspora, A10(0H), both of which are crystalline; and bauxite, 
impure Al a 0 a , which k found aa an amorphous mass of varying 
composition. , 

Wlften ammonia is added to 9 soluble salt of aluminium in the 

1 Cmpt. mud., 1877.8*1029; 1837, 10*737,738; MSB, 106, 1SEK>, 
111, 067. 

* Layer, Bull. Soc. &im. t 1897, p], 17, 345. 

1 Ann. Uhim> Phys., 1904, [8], 3, 20. 

4 VenuuU, Oornpt. rend., 1910,160, 185. 
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cold* a gelatinous precipitate falls down, but when it is added 
at th&bailing pofnt an opaque white precipitate is deposited. 

The composition of the amorphous hydroxide thus obtained is 
a matter gf some doubt. According to Ramsay, 1 when dried in 
*ihe air it has the composition Al 2 0 3 ,51I 2 0 and gradually loses 
water as the temperature is raised, until at 300° it has approxi¬ 
mately the composition A1 S 0 3 ,H S 0. Allen, 2 on the other hand, con¬ 
siders that the amorphous hydroxide is Al(OH) 3 or A1 2 0 3 ,3H 2 0; 
when it is heated at 100° or dried over sulphuric acid it 
forms Al 2 0 3l 2H 2 O, which is hygroscopic and takes up water again 
froni the air, regaining its original composition. 

The freshly precipitated hydroxide is easily soluble in acids, 
but the naturally occurring crystallised hydroxides are attacked 
by acids only after moderate heating. Tile ordinary hydroxide, 
however, when preserved under water for several months,becomes 
very difficultly soluble in alkalis and acids, with the exception of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, in whicli it dissolves readily. This 
form of hydroxide has the composition Alj0 3j HFf 2 0 and is termed 
by Tommasi* the ^-modification. 

The amorphous hydroxide is also readily soluble in caustic 
alkalis, with which it forms salts of the type M^AIO^, which arc 
considerably hydrolysed in solution. 4 Unless the atomic ratio 
M r to AI exceeds two, these solutions are unstable, mid slowly 
deposit aluminium hydroxide in a form which is much less soluble, 
both in acids and alkalis, than the original hydroxide. This 
precipitated hydroxide is generally regarded as being identical 
with the crystalline mineral gibbaite^ but according to Rhsb* it 
is not crystalline and is best known as'fehe ^-modification. The 
amount of precipitate obtained depends on the temperature, 
the concentration and the mctfecular ratio of soda and alumina 
present. Thus at 21°, with a solution containing Al a 0 3 : — 

1 : 1-24* the maximum yield is obtained from a sojution of specific 
gravity 1-173 and amounts to 8G ]>er cent, of the alumina present. 

This reaction is utilised in ,J the preparation of aluminium 
hydroxide from bauxite, which is carried out on a very large 

1 Jo»m. Chem Soc.i 1877, ii., 3D5. 

■ Chem. Nem, 1900, ©. 75. 

* Jour a. Chtm* Soe. t 1005, 8S, ii., 712. 

* Noyefe and Whitney, pkyrikai. Chem. f 1894, IS, 094; Harz, 

iA&rff+ C'hejtt-, 1900, Hpjitiach, ibid.\ 1902, 30,*296; Slade, tbvL, 1912, 

77, 457; J. Hildebrand, J, Amir. Chan, Sot,, 1913. 35, S04; Blum, 

1913, 3( h 1+99; Sl&do and Poluck, JVaiw. Faraday Spc. t 1914,10, 150. 

4 Pitta, Uompt^rend,, 1393, 114, 183. 

^Rum, Z&t> awp, Chem,, I90+, 4L 210 
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scale to provide material for the manufacture both of metallic 
alumihium and of many of the salts. The alunina is made from 
native bauxite, which contains ferric oxide, silica, anti small 
quantities of titanic oxide. In order to remove thesejimpurities 
the bauxite is roasted to oxidise the iron completely to the 
ferric state. It is then digested under pressure of about 80 lb + 
with caustic soda. Sodium aluminnte if thus formed from 
which the impurities are filtered off after dilution. The solution 
of sodium aluminate is then treated with some £iue precipitated 
aluminium hydroxide, when the bulk of the aluminium is pre¬ 
cipitated as hydrated oxide, which after washing and dryiflg Is 
obtained as a snow white powder. The alkali solution is concen¬ 
trated and employed again, ■ 

The hydroxide is also manufactured from cryolite by the 
process j^ready described under the alkali manufacture {p. 31(1). 

Aluminium hydroxide as usually obtained is only ve/y slightly 
soluble in aqueous ammonia, but a form soluble in ammonia 
be prepared by the decomposition of certain aluminatcs with 
ammonium chloride and a large excess of ammonia. The hydr¬ 
oxide readily dissolves in methylamine and other organic bases, 1 
Aluminium hydroxide occurs also in two soluble modifications, 
both of which are colloidal. One of these, which when dried at 
HXV 1 has the composition AI^OfOTI).!-= AI s 0 3 -[- SJIh/), was ob¬ 
tained by Walter (.rum 2 by preparing a solution of normal 
aluminium acetate by the mutual decomposition of lead acetate 
and Aluminium sulphate. This, on heating, decomposes with 
separation of the basic acetate, which 

becomes soluble on treatment for one anti a half honra with 200 
times its weight of boiling water. If this solution is allowed to 
stand for ten days and nights a* the temperature of boiling 
water in a closed flask, the acetic acid separates from the alumina. 
After a sufficient quantity of water has been added to*redncc 
the percentage of alumina to 0-25, the liqiid is heated in a fl^t 
basin to the boiling point, fresh ivater being constantly added to 
replace that lost by evaporation, until all the acetic acid has 
been driven off. The sqfution then is perfectly neutral and 
tasteless, but becomes gelatinou^ on evaporation. 

Thb second soluble hydroxide of aluminium was obtained by 
Graham 3 by dialysis of the basic chloride obtained by dissolving 

1 fonz, Btr., 1003, 3ft 2751, 

1 Che vk Soc. Quart* J&irs,, 1864, fl, 2L0* 

i Phil, Trans., 1801, 151, 183, B™ also Sohneidlr, <4*tWen, I890, £57, 
350; HtittfaAOh and Dcmch, 1902, 823. 30. 
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the hydroxide m the normal chloride. The normal salt passes 
through the patclfment paper into the water, and a neutral 
tasteless solution containing alumina remains in the dialyser. 
This iy very unstable, and alter some days passes into a jelly* 
.Both these soluble hydroxides are coagulated on the addition 
of traces of a salt, an acid, or an alkali. Graham's compound acts 
as a mordant, uniting with, colouring matters to form lakes, and 
in the coagulated state is readily soluble in acids. Crum’s com¬ 
pound, on the other hand, termed by Graham " meta-aluminium 
hydroxide,” does not combine with colouring matter and does 
S.ot dissolve in excess of acid* 

Precipitated aluminium hydroxide possesses in high degree 
the ]>ower a of withdrawing from solution both inorganic salts and 
organic bodies. This property is employed in dyeing. 

jdfrmtWMm peroxide} Alg0 33 AI 2 0 4> U)H a 0 3 is obtained by add¬ 
ing an excess of n 30 per cent, hydrogen poToxide to uhmunium 
hydroxide* dissolved in 30 per cent, solution of potassium liydr- 
oxide* Probably the first product of the reaction is Al a O^ 
which is changed by hydrolysis, 

-Like other weak bases, alumina acts toward the 
stronger bases as an acid-forming oxide; thus precipitated 
alumina dissolves in solutions of the caustic alkalis forming 
definite salts, which can also be prepared by the action of the 
alkalis on metallic aluminium. 1 

Potassium Afuminate, KAlO a ,lJH a O, is obtained in hard 
glistening crystals when alumina and potash are fused together 
in a silver basin, the solid residue dissolved in water, and the 
solution evaporated in a vacuum. 

Sodium Ahtmina/e i NaAlO a .—This substance is prepared on 
, the large scale by fusing cryolite with lime, or bauxite with soda or 
sodium sulphate and carbon, os well as with common salt in a 
current of steam* When the melted mass is lixiviated with 
water and the solution evaporated to dryness, Sodium aluminate 
iff obtained. As already mentioned, its aqueous solution de¬ 
composes in presence of aluminium hydroxide* This substance 
is used as a mordant in dyeing and calico-printing, for the pre¬ 
paration of coloured lakes and of pure altpnina, and for the 
sizing of paper, &c. * 

Magnesium Ahmirnt e, MgAl^O^.—This substance occurs in 


1 Tomi, AUi R* Mead, j lintti, 1012, [ft], 21, ii., 104* *■ 

1 Sw Ailed fcnd Rogera, A&tgr* Chem* J* t 1000, £4,*304; H&wtaj, J r Amer. 
Cfcm. Sec., 1!>07;20, m 
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nature as spinel It crystallises in regular oct^hedra, isomorphutis 
with fhagnetite, and is eitheT colourless or variously tinted, and 
is classed in various species according as either the whole ^ a 
part of the magnesium and aluminium is replaced hyjs^morphous 
metals. Thus spinel is (Mg,Ke){A[,Kc) 2 0 4 ; zinc-spinel or galmitc 
is (Zn,Fe,Mg)(AIjFe) 2 0^ etc. 

The naturally occurring aluminatea were artificially prepared 
by Ebelmen, by fusing alumina and the corresponding oxide 
with boron trioxide. This latter substance, which served as 
a solvent,, waa almost entirely volatilised at a very high tern 
perature. In this way colourless spinel was obtained, 'and 
this was coloured red by chromium, blue by cobalt, and black 
by iron \ by a similar process the aluminates of baruim^glucinum, 
iron, mapganese, etc,, can be prepared. Dcvillc and Caron 
also obtained crystals of gahmfco and chrysobcryl, HefAR)^, 
by hrating aluminium fluoride, together with fluoride^! - zinc or 
glucinum, in a carbon crucible which contained a pl&timlm 
basin filled with boron trioxido. 

Salts of Aluminium. 

330 Aluminium forms only one series of salts, in which one 
atom of the metal replaces three atoms of hydrogen/ Alumina 
acts as a very weak base and tile salts, especially those derived 
from weak acids, such as acetic acid, are very readily decomposed 
by boiling their aqueous solutions, a basic salt or the hydroxide 
being formed. 

Many compounds of aluminium are isomorphous with the 
corresponding compounds of iron, manganese, and chromium. 

t 

Aluminium and the Halogens. 

331 Aluminium Fluoride, AlF^ is best obtained by ev&pfcrutmg 
to dryness a solution of aluminium in hydrofluoric acid, aad 
subliming the Tesijlue, contained'in a carbon tube, in a current 
of hydrogen . 1 It forms transparent, very obtuse Thomboiiedra, 
which were formerly supposed to be cubes. It is permanent in 
the ait, insoluble *in water, awl unaltered in the presence of 
acids and aqueous alkalis, but it is decomposed by long-con¬ 
tinued fusion witlj sodium carbonate. Aluminium dissolves 
readily in excess of hydrofluoric acid, and frohVthis solution the 

d 

1 Bnumor, Pogg, dun., 1850, 08. 488; LcviUe, Ann. Gjtim. Phtf#. r 1957, 
[□1-1,49,70; .1551, [3], 81.1333. 
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hydrate, 2AlF 3j 7H f O, can be obtained in two forms, one soluble 
and *hc other insoluble in water. 1 The fluoride forms a' series 
of double fluorides, of which the most important is: 

Aluminum Sodium Fluoride, AlF a ,3NaF*—This occurs as 
■"the mineral cryolite at Ivigtut, in the Arksutfjord, on the south- 
west coast of Greenland, where it forms a bed 80 feet thick and 
300 feet long. It was discovered in this locality by Andrada 
at the end of the eighteenth century. Its mineralogical name was 
given to it hy him inasmuch as it had an ice-like appearance* 
h The investigations of Albidgaard showed that it contained 
fiydrofluoric acid, alumina, and an alkali metal, and Klapro+h 
found the alkali to be soda. The exact composition of cryolite 
was dctei'mined by Vauquelin, Berzelius, and Deville, and in 
1849 -1850 Julius Thomsen showed that tins mineral could be 
decomposed m the dry way by means of lime and Jiipe salts 
as well as in the wet way, and upon this observation an impor¬ 
tant Danish industry was founded (p, 310). Cryolite usually 
occurs in masses of a snow-white, reddish, brownish, or bluish 
colour, which jiossess easy cleavage; it is found more rarely in 
triclmic crystals* When acted upon with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid it evolves hydrofluoric acid, and the residue contains 
sodium sulphate, which may l>e dissolved by the action of cold 
water, the anhydrous aluminium sulphate, which is formed at 
the same time, dissolving only in boiling water, 

Ahminitm Chlunde, A1C1 3 , was first prepared by Oersted 
by lieating a mixture of carbon and alumina in a current of 
dry chlorine. This method was afterwards adopted and im¬ 
proved by Wohler,® Liebig, 3 Bunsen, 1 and Devi lie, 5 It may 
also be readily prepared in a pure condition by heating aluminium 
' in chlorine or in hydrochloric acid gas,® the reaction, in the latter 
case, proceeding when once started without requiring any external 
heating, 7 The oxidp is readily converted into^the chloride by 
hpating it in a stream of sulphur chloride and chlorine* 11 

■> iAlaOg -f 3SA f 9CI 2 - 8A1CI 3 r 0SO 2 , 

1 Baud, Ctmpt. tend., 1002, 136* 1103^ A* *■ Chita. Phy/t. t im, [3], 1, 3. 

a Pogg. Ann., 1B27, 11 T 146* 4 Ibid., 1030, G& 43. ^ 

4 Ibid., 10&4, 62, 64S* 1 * Compt. rend,, 1043, 20, 32L 

* Nileoji find pptterwm, Zeit. physihd. Chetn., 1987+ 1* 469; Stotikhagwp 
and frittemmnn, Btr., 1892. 26, 3&21j Cuat&vaon, pr. Chem, r 1901, 12), 

’ 63, no* **" 

1 EBcalcs, Btr., 1997, 33, 1314, . ’ 

* Matigpon and Eoujjpp, Compt. rend , 1904,138* 031,760 j Bourion* Ann, 
CAiffl. 1010, [8J, &, B47- 

i ' * 
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Pure aluminium chloride is a white crystalline solid, 1 It 
usually possesses, however, a yellowish or greenish colour* due to 
the presence ol ferric chloride and other impurities. !Wfi]pii 
heated it volatilises slowly without fusion, and qondenses in 
hexagonal tablets, but if a large quantity is quickly heated the 
mass fuses and then boils. When heated in a sealed tube it 
melts at 194°; the boiling point of the liquid appears to be 
about 17ft 0 . 1 The density of the vapour, according to the experi¬ 
ments of Nilson and Pettersson (p + 33), corr«Hpojidtt to the formula 
A1C1 3 > at temperatures above 750°.® The molecular weight of j 
the chloride in solution in pyridine, 3 as determined by the boifing 
point method, also corresponds with the formula A1(1I 3 . Alu¬ 
minium chloride, is hygroscopic, absorbing water froifi the air 
and emitfjng fumes of hydrogen chloride. It is also easily 
soluble injdeohol and ether. 

Whm hydrochloric acid gas is paaHed ihttf a solution of 
aluminium chloride in concentrated hydrochloric add, large 
hexagonal prisms having the composition AICI 2 ,GH a O separate 
out; * these are obtained also by the evaporation of a solution 
of aluminium chloride in water or of aluminium hydroxide in 
hydrochloric acid, and on flirther heating are easily decomposed 
into water, hydrochloric acid, and residual alumina. 4 

Aluminium chloride absorbs dry ammonia gas and yields a 
bulky white powder of the composition AlCL/iNHj, which loses 
one molecule of ammonia at and when heated in a stream 
of hydrogen at 4S(T yields a sublimate of the compound 
6AlQl 3f 7NH 3 . At - 23° a compound, AX?l 3 ,9Nir 3 , is produced/ 1 
Aluminium chloride also combines with phosphorus penta- 
chloride, phosphorus oxychloride, carbonyl chloride, sulphuretted 
hydrogen/ sulphur dioxide, sulpliuP tetrachloride/ the chlorides 
of silver, selenium, anti tellurium, as well os with other metallic 
chlorides. It is largely employed in the synthesis of cyanic 
compounds. ^ * * 

Sodium Aluminium Cklwidc, A1£I 3 ,NAC1, is a colourless cr^tal- 

1 Seubcrt and Pollard, Zter* 1891, 24, 2675. 

s Zeit. phy*&nl Chm, t 1887, 1*459; 1889, A 206 . 

* Wcmftr, ZtiL QMrg.*Chcm. t 1897, lj, l. Oumpiro Kohler, idntcr. CAein* 
J> t mOi E4, 386. 

1 Dennis, Zeit. anorg. 1896, 9, 339. 

* Baud, Ctmpt, rend., ;001, 130^ 134, 900; >lun. Chim. i%*., 1EWU* [8], 

J, 8. fV>mpare Stillman and Voder, Atx?r. Ghent. J. 3 ISOs, 17, 748; and 
PqiboSj Ann. Chim. Phyt.tfm, [21 44, 319. 

. * Bind, Compi. rend. , 1902, 134, 1430; 1906,140; 10*3. 

? Rtf, B<r., JD01, 34, 1749; 1902, 36, 4463. 
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tin* mass which njelte at 185° (Bunsen) and volatilises at a red 
heat* 'It readify absorbs water, but in the compact stal# it is 
Ie& hygroqpopic than aluminium chloride, and for this reason it 
was formpri^ used instead of the latter compound in the prepara¬ 
tion of aluminium by the method of Devillc. 

Alumnittm Bromide, AtBr 3 .—When aluminium and bromine 
are brought together they combine with evo ution of heat, form¬ 
ing the above compound- It is obtained by passing the vapour of 
bromine over the metal or a heated mixture of alumina and carbon. 
It forms pale yellow rhombohedral crystals 1 which melt at 
boil at 2G3*3 Q (747 mm-), and sublime in crystalline scales. 
The specific gravity of the solid is 2-54. In other respects it is 
analogous to the chloride, and forms the hydrate AIBr 3 ,GH 2 0. 
The molecular weight as determined by the boiling, point and 
freezing point methods with a solution of the bromide iivbroinmc, 11 
and by the boiling point method with a solution in oaibor disul¬ 
phide,* corresponds with the formula Al a Br e . The bromide 
forms a conducting solution in ethyl bromide, from which 
aluminium may be deposited by electrolysis. 4 

Aluminium Iodide , AH a , is formed when the metal and iodine 
are heated together in dosed tubes, or brought together in 
presence of carbon disulphide. It is deposited in colourless 
crystals which melt at 125° (Weber) and boil at a temperature 
of 350°. Its specific gravity is 2*03. The vapour is combustible, 
giving rise to an explosive mixture when diluted with air* It is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and carbon disulphide, and forms a 
crystalline hydrate, AlI^GH^O. Aluminium iodide lias been 
employed for the purpose of converting organic chlorine com¬ 
pounds into iodides. Thus carbon tetrachloride yields the 
corresponding tetraiodidc when heated with aluminium iodide 
(Uustavson): 

4A)i 3 + sca 4 = 4Aici 3 -f 3cr v 

ll 

Aluminium and the Elements of the Sulphur Group. 

33 z Aluminium Sulphide , Ai^Sg.—Aluminium combines with 
sulphur at a red heat to produce this compound , 5 which is a yellow 

1 Pfittf □, J. Physical CAflfli., 1904, 1 8, 548. 

2 Jlcukimuin, Zeit* anorg* CAem., 19Q0, 61, 96. 

1 fctolilor, Amtr. Chem. 1900, 24, 380. 

1 PultmkoiF, ,/.**[ Phys. Chem> Sab,, 1002. 34,466; Patten, J* Physical 
Chen i. p 1904, 8, 548. t 

s Knapp and-£bo11^Z>fi^l. PoiyL Jount,, 1878, 228, 69,173; Ponaea-Diaoon, 
Cvrupi. read., 1900, 180, 134; W- Bills and Caaparf, ZeiL aiu>rg + Chem., 1011, 
U, 182. 
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nutaB* It ia also formed when sulphur is a^ded to a strongly 
heated* mixture of alumina and charcoal, 1 when the vapour of 
carbon disulphide is passed over strongly heated alumina 
along with oxysulphide, when sulphuretted hydrogen ,is passed 
over heated alumina, 2 Itmelts at 1110°, and at 210(3° iuan inert' 
atmosphere it loses sulphur and is converted into aluminium 
subsulpkide, A1S (BUta; and Caspari). , 

It is decomposed with water with formation of sulphuretted 
hydrogenand alumi□ ium hydroxide. The seknide* and tellurkk 1 
are also formed by direct union of the elements. 

Aluminium Sulphate, Al^BOJg, is obtained by dissolving 
the hydroxide in dilute sulphuric acid. It crystallises with 
difficulty, forming pearly six-sided monodmic tablets containing 
18H a O. possesses a sweet astringent taste, and dissolves, in 
two part^ of cold water, scarcely at all in alcohol (Berzelius), 
and readily in glycol. This hydrated salt is found aa thp mineral 
keramohulite in the neighbourhood of active volcanoes, and hi 
alum shale. It melts on heating in its water of crystallisation, 
and then swells up, the anhydrous compound being left behind 
as a porous mass, dissolving only slowly again in water. At a 
red heat it is decomposed? leaving a residue of pure alumina. 
The concentrated solution of this salt is a useful reagent for 
potassium salts, aa potassium alum, A1 2 K 2 (H0 4 ) 4 ,2ilf 2 0, is 
precipitated as a crystalline powder, which is almost completely 
insoluble in an excess of aluminium sulphate.* A hydrate with 
9Hj[0 is precipitated from aqueous solutions of the sulphate by 
alcohol, and a hydrate with GII 2 0 is formed when Al li (S0 jJ ) 3 ,18R 2 0 
is heated with concentrated sulphuric acid. 0 

Aluminium sulphate is prepared on the large scale, and is 
known in commerce under the mine of concentrated alum 
or sulphate of alumina. For this preparation china clay, as 
free as possible from iron, is employed. TJiis is roasted* in a 
reverberatory furnace, by which any iron ulrich may be present 
is rendered insoluble, whilst tbt aluminium silicate becomes 
more soluble in sulphuric acid. It is then heated in leaden 
boilers with sulphuric acyl of specific gravity M5, and the 
■ * 

1 Bucheror* Zed. angew. Chen i., 1892*5, 4fiJk 
1 Gautier, Gomjti, rend,, 1900, 148. 7. 

4 FtauoS'DiAcon, Com.pL rend,, 1900, 130, 1314; Chikaahiga and ^Aoki, 
Mm. Cell, Sei. Kyoto, lift7, 8, 249,* *+* 

* WfKLchfiiul, J. 18W5, 17, 849; Chik^hige and Nusf, 

Mem. Coll. Sci. Kyoto, M7, B, 227. 

* * Wuiti* Dic( r , t„ 174. 

■ SohmfttoUa, ZeiL angete, Ghm„ 4903* 10* 202. 
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solution is allowed to deposit the silica and any undecomposed 
silicate* The clear liquid is then evaporated down until a small 
portion on cooling is found to solidify. After cooling, the soft 
mass is c^t into square blocks and thus brought into the market. 
This material is employed by the dyer as a mordant, and also for 
the purpose of weighting paper and for the treatment of sewage. 

An impure product, known under the name of alum-cdke > also 
used largely by paper-makem, is obtained by heating a white 
china clay or bauxite with sulphuric acid. The whole mass 
then becomes solid. It consists of about 12 -lb j>er cent, of 
'Soluble alumina as sulphate, together with silica and undecom¬ 
posed alumiuate. 

For nuny purposes a sulphate perfectly free from iron is 
needed. This is prepared by dissolving the pure hydroxide in 
sulphuric acid, or by treating a solution of the crud<£ sulphate 
with py/olusite (Spence) or calcium fcriocy ankle solution 
(Kynaston). 

According to ] Sending a series of basic sulphates of aluminium 
exists, but these arc probably mixtures. One of them occurs 
in clay deposits as the mineral ulummite or websterite. It forma 
an earthy mass, having the composition Al £ {S0 4 )(0iE) 4 l 7[I 2 0. 
Thu same salt is formed when aluminium sulphate is precipitated 
with a quantity of ammonia insufficient to throw down the whole 
of the alumina. When a concentrated solution of aluminium 
sulphate is boiled with the freshly precipitated hydroxide a 
thick solution is formed, and this, on standing for some months, 
deposits a crust of small needle-shaped crystals of a salt 
having the composition Al 2 (S0 4 ) 2 ( Oil ) B ,2A 1 2 (#'1) 4 ) (011) 4 , 2 b 0 

(Rammelsberg). 

A crystalline soluble basic sulphate, Alj0 3 h 2S0 a> can be prepared 
by heating an excess of alumina with sulphuric acid under 
pressure, adding a little lime, evaporating the clear liquor, and 
allowing to crystulli ie . 1 

A crystalline (Morosulphatt% A1S0 4 C1,6H 2 0, is formed when 
concentrated hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of the 
sulphate. It is at once decomposed Jjy water . 2 

The Alums. 

333 Aluminum sulphate forms with the sulphates of the 
alkali metals double salts, which crystallise in regular octaftedra, 

' Spent*, German Patent 167410 [17/4/]903), 

* Re^oura* CVtftjrf. muf., '602, 135, 736. 
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and the potassium double salt, Al 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,K 2 SO 4 ,24H a O, Juts 
long been known under the name of ataw* l^is name is^how- 
ever, now used to designate a whole group o{ bodies. A. nunrber 
of substances with an astringent taste were known to t^he Greeks 
[trTVimjpiu) and the Romans (alumen), and amohg these the 
naturally occurring aluminium sulphate and alum seem to have 
been included. We also find the name occurring in the writings 
of the Latin Geher, who speaks of an icc-alum, which is obtained 
from Roccha T and which he was able to purify by recry stall isa- 
tion. The alchemists of the AVest described this salt as alumen 
dp rocm, in ordeT to distinguish it from the vitriols, and this nhme 
was afterwards erroneously translated by the French chemists 
who termed pure alum ahn de roche. * 

In the thirteenth century an alum factory, erected by Italians, 
existed near Smyrna, They obtained their alum by roasting 
alum-ioct:, lixiviating the product, and crystallising, In the 
fifteenth century the Genoese erected alum works on the LlaAd 
of Ischia, and at tire same time the celebrated works at To! fa, 
in the Papal States, were established. The so-called Roman 
alum, which was there prepared, was, up to recruit times, con¬ 
sidered to be the bent, and*he manufacture has been restituted, 
10,000 tons of alum being made annually at Tolfa by a French 
company. The material from which the alum is manufactured 
in various places in Italy, as well as in Hungary, is the 
alum'rock, the chief constituent of which is the mineral alnnite 
or alum-stone, which is itself a double com|iouiid of potassium 
sulphate and basic aluminium sulphate, possessing the formula 
K a S0 1 ,3Al a (Wf) 1 )(0H) 4+ The rock is a product of the action of 
steam and sulphur dioxide on trachyte, and consists chiefly of a 
mixture of ipiarta and alum-ston#. This \x mixed with fuel 
in heaps, or in a furnace similar to a lime-kiln, and the rousted 
mass exposed for some weeks to the air. it then falls tu#a soft 
“material, which is lixiviated with hot wn.tm-.iand the clearliquii}, 
on standing, i£ concentrated in* copier pans, and allowed to 
crystallise in wooden .vessels. The crystals have a slightly 
orange-red colour, a very characteristic property of Roman 
alum, #due to the presence of very finely divided ferric 
oxide, which is mechanically mixed in the mass. On crystal¬ 
lising the alum from hot water this is left behind in the form of a 
reddish deposit, * ’ *** 

Another method ^or preparing alum has long been known 
and is described by Agricola and Libavius.* Foif this purpose 
shaK is employed. This chiefly occurs in the Silflrian and 
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Devonian formations, and contains finely divided iron pyrites, 
distributed thrdhgi a mass of bituminous shale. The shale is 
heaped together and is eitheT allowed to decompose slowly by 
exposure ^o the air, or it is roasted. In cither case the pyrites 
is oxidised with formation of ferrous sulphate and free sulphuric 
acid, both of which act upon the clay, producing aluminium 
sulphate, which is then dissolved out with water. It was early 
known that the ley thus obtained did not crystallise until an 
alkali had been added to it. Hoth Agricola and Libavius 
state that it is customary to add decomposed urine to the ley, 
Tn drder, as the latter author remarks, to separate out the vitriol 
which is contained in solution. The alum thus prepared must 
have been chiefly ammonia-alum. This conclusion is corro¬ 
borated by Kunkers remark, for we find that lie states distinctly 
in his LobmiUmum Chymiam that alum contains the volatile 
alkali. Instead of urine, potash was soon used, and Hoffmann, 
irf 172:3, explained why an alkali was added, and this explanation, 
namely, that the crude ley was unable to crystallise because it 
was too acid, and also because it contained a sulphurous impurity 
which had to be removed by the addition of alkali, was the one 
which was accepted as correct untiLthc end of the eighteenth 
century. At that time, and even up to a later date, it was not 
generally admitted that an alkali formed an essential constituent 
of alum. Moreover, alum was often prepared without the 
addition of such an alkali, for in those days the existence of a 
potassium compound in a mineral such as alunite was not known. 
Bergman and Scheele, who were well aware that alum contained 
potash, considered it to be an impurity. MaTggraf then showed 
that pure alumina and sulphuric acid formed an alum only when 
an alkali was added, and hence Lavoisier concluded that two 
bases were contained in alum, viz., the alumina and the fixed 
alkalis These views were not generally accepted until 1797, when 
Cjhaptcl and Yauqueliti allowed that potash was an essential L 
constituent of alum; the latter*chemist, moreover, proved that 
tliis ffaed alkali could be replaced by amwoniaj and asserted that 
when aluminous minerals yielded an ajum with sulphuric acid, it 
was proof that these minerals contained potash. 

The crude Icy from the lixiviation of the burnt shale consists 
essentially of the sulphates of aluminium and iron. The solution 
is then evaporated down in order* that the iron salt may be 
deposited, and the solution ultimately obtained, which has a 
specific gravity of 1*4, contains aluminium sulphate, with a small 
quantity bf ferric‘sulphate. In order to obtain alum from this 



solution a potassium salt is added, and as tie double salt forced 
. is sparingly soluble, it separates out at once from frhe concentrated 
Solution. It is moat economical to employ a mixture of potassium 
sulphate and chloride, in different proportions, to be ’determined 
according to the composition of the ley, in order to & void loss of 
aluminium as aluminium chloride or of potassium as ferrous 
potassium -sulphate if ferrous sulphate be present. The crude 
potassium chloride from Stassfurt is now usualtv employed as the 
source of tfye potash. This substance ia dis^lvcd in a small 
quantity of hot water, and the solution added to the crude ley, 
and alura-meal is then obtained by well stirring the mixture unth 
it is cold* The small crystals of whicli the meal consists are 
washed with a small quantity of cold water, the first w^ish-water 
being allowed tfc run into the boiling-down pans, arid the last 
wash-water being employed for washing the crude alum, 'fire 
purifiea jfical is then dissolved in boiling water gr by means of a 
current of steam, and the solution is brought into large crystal¬ 
lising vats built of movable staves bound together with iron hoops, 
where the alum is deposited in the large crystals of commerce 
Until recent years the chief quantity of alum made in England 
has been ammonium alum, prepared according to Spence's 
method. In this process the black bituminous shale lying 
above the coabmcasures is employed as the, source of* alumina. 
This is made into heaps about l'5m. in height and slowly roasted. 
The mass, whieli when roasted has a light red colour and is 
brittle, is then brought into large covered pans, mixed with 
sulphuric acid ciliated with washings obtained in the final stages 
of the process, and heated by means of steam coils placed in the 
pan, until the liquors contain only a small percentage of free 
acid. The impure solution of aluminium sulphate is then run 
into cooling tanks, on the way receiving a sufficient quantity 
of either ammonium or potassium sulphate to convert ij into 
ammonium or potassium alum as required ^ It is then diluted 
with liquors froili a later stage ii| the process and stirred until 
cold to obtain smdll crystals of alum meal,'the liquor run off, 
and the mealy alum washed with liquors and a small quantity 
Of wat^. This is then drained and brought into a fuqnel-shaped 
vessel', where steam is allowed to Slow on it in such a manner that 
the whole of the steam is condensed and all the salt dissolved. 
I# half an hour abouttfour torn* of alum meal canjjius be dissolved, 
lie solution is allowed to settle in lead-lined cisterns, and then 
brought into crystallising vats and allowed to€emain in them for 
VOL. n. *(i) * 3 e 
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of alum remains, which is allowed to stand another week. A 
hote is afterwards drilled into the bottom of the block, the 
mother-liquor allowed to run out, and the mass broken up. 
'Each vat yields three tons of largo crystals, which frequently 
poaseRH an amethystine tint resembling alum containing much 
imn, although they contain lees than 0001 percent, of that metal. 
This colour is probably due to minute quantities of iron and 
chromium, and not to organic matter. • 

Since the introduction of cheap potassium chlcride from 
'otftssfurt, ammonium alum is no longer so largely made jn 
England, the potassium compound being manufactured and 
employed* instead. 

Shale is no longer used in many works as a source of alum, 
bauxite being employed and submitted to a similar treatment. 

334 Ppta&siuwi Alwn, Al a ( 8 is found in 
nature in feathery or mealy crusts or masses, as an efflorescence 
on alum shale, and in volcanic districts, where it is formed by 
the action of sulphur dioxide and oxygen on trachyte and lava. 
In some places, as in the districts near Naples and in Sicily, 
alum is produced in sufficient quantity to render its manufacture 
possible, and a very pure alum is obtained from this source, 
Potash alum has a specific gravity of 1-75L; it crystallises in 
transparent regular octahcdra, which often exhibit the cube 
and dodecahedron faces; its solution possesses a sweet astringent 
taste, and has an acid reaction. One hundred parts of water 
dissolve (Locke ): 1 

At 0" w 20° 30° 40° 

KjAySO^,2411*0 5-G5 7-G 114 16'G 23-8 parts 

At 50^ 60° 70° 80° 

36-4 57-4 110-5 321-3 parts. 

It is insoluble in alcohol. On exposure to tlio air the surface 
becomes opaque and white. This is not, however, due to a loss 
of water, but is caused by the absorption ol ammonia and the 
formation of a basic sulphate, Wheiji a crystal of alum is placed 
over sulphuric add or heated to 61°, it loses 18 molemles of 
water (Graham); at 92° it melts in its own water of crystallisa¬ 
tion; it loses the whole of its water slowly at 100 °, and quickly 
at a higher temperature, with formation of what is known as 
burnt alum. This forms a porous maw, which dissolves slowly 
1 See After. Chtd 1901, 20, 174; Phil Trant*, 1904, £03, [A\ £14. 
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but completely in water. When alumina is fused with hydro¬ 
gen potassium sulphate, an anhydrous salt *isj obtained which 
crystal Uses in small six-sided crystals, and remains behind 
when the fused mass is treated with hot water. * * 

Neutnzl and Bask Alums—11 an alkali is slowly*added to 
an alum solution* a precipitate is thrown down which dis¬ 
appears on stirring, but after a further addition of the alkali it 
remains unaltered. The solution in which the precipitate just 
redissolves has a neutral reaction, and is termed in commerce 
neutral alum; it is employed in dyeing* as it readily glvfcs up 
qjumina to the colouring matter, and is free from iron,* ir 
asmuch as the alkali decomposes any iron sulphate which the 
liquid may contain* If this solution is allowed to evaporate at 
the ordinary temperature* a crystalline crust is deposited which 
(jpntains *the basic salt Al^SO^j^AlfOJI)^ together with 
potassium sulphate* If the solution is hcaf«d t above 40°, com¬ 
mon alum is formed* and a precipitate of K £ SO 4 ,A1^30 4 (OE}) 4 
is thrown down* this latter substance being identical in compo¬ 
sition with alunite from. Tolfa. "When a solution of basic alum 
is heated in sealed tubes to 230 D * this comjwund is also obtained 
in crystals (Mitschcrlich)t Solutions which contain a small 
quantity of basic alum yield, on spontaneous evaporation* cubical 
crystals* These were first observed by SielTcrt in 1772, and 
obtained by him by boiling alum with milk of lime. This so- 
called cubic alum has the same composition as common octa¬ 
hedral alum, and on heating the solution, to which a small 
quantity of alkali has been added, to a temperature of above 1D0 11 , 
ordinary octahedral alum separates out. Roman alum obtained 
from alunite often occurs in commerce in cubical crystals. 

Rubidium and tfftwwiaho form §Iums which arc very sparingly 
soluble, 1 and hence are employed, as has already been described, 
for tho separation of these metals from potassium* 

Ammonium itf-um, Al 2 (S0 1 ) 3 ,(NH 1 ) 2 S0 Ji ^tH 2 0.—This salt is 
very similar t <f potassium almr^ It has a specific gravity bf 
1*626, melts at 35°, lyses water on heating, and* on ignition* 
leaves a residue of pure alumina. One hundred parts of water 
dissolve (Pogglale^: 

* * At O'* J0 a 20° 30 3 

AUNH 4 ) s (SOJ 4 ,24H s O. 3-9 9-5 15-1 220 parts* 

At * w m a eo s #*i 

i] a (NH 4 ) 1 (SO 1 ) 4l S4H a 0 30-9 44-1 66-7 parts. 

1 See Looks* Anter. Chem> J+, 1001* SB* IBB* 
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Commercial alum frequently contains both potassium and 
ammonium in varying proportions* 

^ Kydroxylamine alum is also known. 1 
Sodium Alum, Al^SO^Na^ S0 4 ,2 4H g O*—It was formerly 
.believed fnat aluminium sulphate did not form an alum with 
sodium sulphate, but this salt was prepared in the year 1816 
by Zellner. 11 Sodium alum is much more readily soluble in 
water than the other alums. Ita specific gravity is 1*6* It 
effloresces in the air, and loses the whole of its .water at a 
temperature of' from 40° to 50°, leaving an easily soluble 
xasidue. It is not manufactured on the large scale* as on account 
of its solubility it is difficult to prepare in the pure state. 

Silver Al 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,Ag 2 S0 4 ,24H 2 0, is said to be obtained 

by heating a mixture of silver sulphate and aluminium sulphate* 
together with some water, in sealed tubes* until the silver sulphate 
is dissolved, when, qn cooling, octahedral crystals are deposited, 
which are decomposed into their constituents by wateT** Retgers 
denies the existence of this alum, 

Resides the above-mentioned alums, a number of other alums 
are known in which the aluminium is replaced hy isomorphous 
metals, such as iron, manganese, a$d chromium* A peculiar 
nomenclature has arisen in the description of these compounds. 
If none of the isomerphous metals replaces aluminium, as in the 
above-mentioned alums, each is an aluminium alum. The 
names, iron alum, chromium alum, and manganese alum, on the 
other hand, are used, as a iule, to designate the potassium 
double sulphates of these metals* If potassium is replaced 
by other metals, then the names of both metals must be men* 
tioned, as, for instance, ammonium chromium alum, and so forth. 

Selenic acid also forms a series of alums, having the general 
formula M a I[I (Se0 1 ) 3 ,M a I Sc0 1 ,'24H B 0* 

Aluminium sulphate also fonns double salts with potassium and 
ammonium sulphatejjj containing 8H a O, which'are obtained by 
frising the corresponding aliens and maintaining the liquid 
at about 86°. Slender crystals of the new hydrates then separate, 
but they are difficult to prepare, and have not been carefully 
examined* 4 ^ Their formation is of interest, bemuse compands of 
the same type are formed by the sulphates of thallium and 
the metals of the rare earths, which do not form true alums. 
VMeyeringh, Ber+u JJ&77, 10, 1&4G* - 

1 See aJgn Wadmare, Frot* Chtm- Soc., 1905, 21* ,150; W* R. Smith, -* 
sJnKr* Chem, 3o& t 1909, 81. £45; Dumont, German Patent 141670* 

* Church and Northodce, Ohm, JTetoi, 1864. 9, 155* 
f Marino. W*, 10C5, 39, ii., 341. 
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Aj-uminium and Nitrogen and Phosphorus, 

335 Aluminium Niiride t AIN, is formed in small ydjow crystals 
when aluminium is strongly heated in nitrogen 1 or anmjonia.* It 
is rapidly decomposed by water* It is manufactured by the 
Soci£t4 GAnerale dee Nitrures in Savoy, by strongly heating 
bauxite with carbon and passing nitrogen o^er the mixture: 

2AI a O^+ 3C r +S2N a = 4A1N+ 61U 

The nitride is then treated with water and ammonia produced : 

2AlN+6H a O-2Al(OH) 3 +2NH 3 . 

The alumina can be used for the manufacture of aluminium, or 
employed^ over again . 5 

# Aluminium Nitrate, AlfNO^g, is obtained by dissolving the 
hydroxiefe in nitric acid, and evaporating the solution with 
occasional addition of nitric acid* On cooling, the salt 
Al(NGg)fr9H 2 0 separates out either in very deliquescent mono¬ 
clinic prisms or in flat orthorhombic crystals. In nitric acid of 
density l'G the stable phase is the hexahydrate, Al(N0 3 ) 3 ,6H a 0 ) 
which often separates as a metastable form from less concentrated 
acid , 1 The salt decomposes at 150°, leaving a residue of pure 
alumina (Deville), and this reaction may be employed for the 
separation of aluminium from calcium and magnesium, metals 
whose nitrates do not decompose at so low a temperature. The 
solution of the normal nitrate, obtained by exactly precipitating 
a solution of lead nitrate with aluminium Hulphate, is used as a 
mordant in calico-printing with aliBiirin colours. 

Phosphides of AJwwwwMW.““When a mixture of aluminium 
powder and red phosphorus is fired, the two elements unite, 
forming the compound A1P, which is decomposed by water with 
formation of aluminium hydroxide and phosphine . 6 
other compounds, Al s P a ,AlgP 7 and Al 3 P, taye been described,^ 

Phosphates $f Alu miniiim Norma 1 aluminium orthoptms- 
phate t AIPO 4 , is obtained os a gelatinous precipitate by Adding 

1 Mullet, J'owm* Chenu Soc* 1&70* iL* MS; Fiahtur* ZeiL anor$< Chrm., 
1907, 6 *, 322; 1913* 8t, 193. 

1 Blttignoa, Comfit, rend., 1900* 139(1; White and Kinchbrann, -7, 

Amer* Chtm. 18 oc. t 1900* 28* 1343. 

1 Serpek* Gorman Bajonhi 23JS213 and 236044; also 239909. » 

4 Seligauui and William*, Tn jjm, ChtmrSw., 1916* 1W, 012; Inarapra, 7. 
Tokyl Cht*v,$ao., 1920*41, l. # 

* Fansn-PIflcan, Comj4. rend., 1900* 130* 1314b Matignoh* xbid,, 1900, 
lflft 1390. ■ 
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a neutral solution of an aluminium salt to a solution of sodium 
phosphate. It fc soluble in mineral alkalis and acids, dtid in 
ammonia * 1 # If an acid solution of the salt be precipitated with 
ammoma Jf a basic salt, 3A1P0 4! 5A1(QH) 3 , is thrown down- this 
combined with nine molecules of water, forms the crystalline 
mineral wavellite* In addition to this, many other basic and 
double phosphates aluminium occur in the mineral kingdom, 
of which the mineral turquoise or calaite, occurring in Persia and 
valued as a gem, is one of the most important. Tills is coloured 
a greenish or bluish colour by copper, and is the basic salt, 
AlPOijAlfOHJjjHjO, Moat of the turquoise, not artificial, used 
in jewellery in former centuries as well as at the present time, and 
described tin early works on mineralogy, is bone-turquoise or 
odo^tolite, a fossil bone or tooth coloured by phosphate of iron. 
An aluminium phosphate containing 38 per cent, of phosphoric 
oxide occurs in Algiers, at Fauzan and in the Island of Grand 
Ctmnetable, and is employed as a source both of alumina and of 
pliosphoric acid . 3 


Aluminium and Boron, Carbon, ani> Silicon* 

336 The compounds of aluminium and boron have been 
described in Yol. I., p* 723* 

Aluminium Carbide, AI 4 Q* was obtained by Moissan by heating 
aluminium in a carbon crucible in the electric furnace , 3 and 
appears to be formed from the carbon monoxide produced, 
although the carbon and aluminium can unite directly and 
rapidly in iwcuo at 1400V It is also produced when alumina 
is heated with calcium carbide, and when aluminium is heated in 
carbon monoxide in presence, of aluminium chloride . 5 It forms 
yellow crystals and is decomposed by water with formation of 
pure ipethanc: 

* Al 4 CS+I2H s 0^4Al(0H) a +3Gir 4 . 

r 

SS'ju Silicates of Aluminium .—It has already been stated that 
the various silicates of aluminium occur in combination with 
other silicates to form the chief constituent^ of the soli<J crust 

J See Gwen uid Hill, J> Chem . Ind ,, 1897, IB, 211* 

a Urognot, Rev. Gen. Chiw., JtlOO, B, HO. 

! Cbmpt. rend., 1896, 110, 0. 

* Priiitf, Jouta, Sort., 1906, 87, 1630; 1003, A3, 2107, 

5 Guutz juid Mwon, C&npt. r&td. r 1307,134 137. aIno Mutignoo, Ann. 
Chim, Phys. t 1908, [8], u3, 270. 
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of the earth* The number of these compounds is extremely 
large, *atid only those can be mentioned ill fjiis work which 
possess a general interest* 

Topaz, AljSiO 4 F 2 , occurs in granite, gneiss, and'mica-schist 
in the form of rhombic prisms, which are transparent and 
usually colourless, or of a light- or dark-yellow colour* The 
finest topaz occurs in the Urals, Siberia, and Brazil. The 
common forms are not infrequently employed for the manu¬ 
facture of polishing powder instead of emery. 

Noble Garnet, (Mg,Fe) a Al 2 Si 3 0^.—ThiH, like the other members 
qf the group of garnets, crystallises in the regular system,, t!’, 
dodecahedron being the most prominent form* The crystals are 
transparent, and are coloured, according to the quantity of iron 
which they contain, from a pale yellow up to a dark red tint* 

. Potash*Felspar or Qrthodme, K^ALjfSijO^, is mined in great 
quantity for the manufacture of porcelain ^nd similar materials, 
and it has also been utilised as a source of jtttash by roasting wjth 
lime and then extracting with water; beyond selection at the 
mines of the cleavage fragments of the crystalline mineral, no 
artificial work is put upon the native product. Large quan¬ 
tities are shipped to the pottery districts of the Midlands, and 
before being used it is very finely ground, cither alone or along 
with other materials. When strongly heated, felspat 1 fuses, and 
on cooling does not again crystallise, but solidifies te a colourless 
glass; hence it is used either to act as a flit or fusible material 
to bind together moat firmly the infusible particles of clay form¬ 
ing the body of the porcelain or earthenware, and so produce a 
hard, translucent, lustrous mass, or else to act as a flux on the 
surfaceof the porcelain or earthenware so as to give it a smooth, 
glazed surface which it would not otherwise possess. 

Hydrated Aluminium Silicate or Kaolin, H^AlaSi^OgJIaO, is 
formed by the weathering of felspar, which loses the whole of 
its potash and £wo-thirds of its silica, and takes in the'r place 
a small proportion of water, Ttyis substance is a distinct inindhfi 
species and frequently occurs crystallised in four- or si.x-sided 
tablets belonging to the rhombic system; even where the 
mass*appears to fa an amorphous powder, the microscope and 
also the peculiar soapy feeling between the fingers show" it to 
consist of very fine crystalline scales. It is frequently accom¬ 
panied by crystals of quarfe, and if the ori^md felspaT fock or 
its ‘admixed mimarals contained iron, the kaolin is coloured 
more or less yellow, red, or green by the*presonce of ferric or 
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ferfflUB pi&efi- " Kaolin ifi^fouUd in China* near the Kauling 
Mountajps* whence its name is derived; in Europe th^'finest 
chiga clay is found in Yrieux near Limoges, and It is from this 
tiirft the celebrated Sfevra porcelain is made; good chum clay is 
Jikewise foTmd in Cornwall, Saxony, various localities in America, 
and elsewhere. The following table gives the composition of 
some varieties: 
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Ordinary day consists of a mixture of kaolin with silica, ferric 
oxidp, calcium carbonate, magnesium carbonate, and organic 
matter* Thus Stourbridge clay used for making cruciHe^, fire¬ 
bricks, ga$. retorts, etc., contains approximately 40 per edit* of 
fret silica and (50 per cent* of kaolin. Kaolin kneaded to a 
paste with water forms a plastic mass easily cut, pressed to 
any shape, squirted by pressure through dies to form rods or 
tubes, cut into lengths to make bricks, etc.; when gradually 
dried such worked clay does not crunMe and when the articles 
are subsequently heated to drive off the combined water they 
shrink about 10 per cent iu their length and bake into a hard, 
porous solid. At all ordinary furnace temperatures, kaolin 
cannot be fused, but the presence of very small quantities of 
foreign materials induces partial fusion so that the mixture 
becomes more or lees soft and pasty in the furnace; oxide of iron 
particularly has this effect, as well as lime and the alkalis. Upon 
his skill in choosing aod admixing certain fusible materials with 
kaolin and impure days the success of the potter depends . 1 

338 History cf Eatlhentmre, Pottery , and Porcelain.-- The 
potter’^, art ia one of the oldest in existence, , The Egyptians 
were well acquainted with the means of glaring ware made of 
burnt clay, as well as with the art of enamelling in colours. 
Amongst European nations the Etruscan* were especially cele¬ 
brated in early times for their proficiency in the manufacture 
of painted pottery ware, and in t Pliny's time' several town? ia 
Greece and Italy were well known for the beauty and ortiatio 
taste of their vases, urns, and other pottery wares. 

Porcelain was net known to the Romans, although the Chinese 

1 Fur a fuller Account of Pottery And Porcelain, consult Burton’* urtitfa in 
VuL IV. of Thorpes ZJ/^tuwry of Applied CAemwfry (1015). 
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have manufactured it for ages, and the HigyptUa tombs contain 
remains of vessels of a material closely allied to porcelain* 
The art of glazing pottery with the oxides of lead and tin ,waa 
generally practised in Europe during the Middle Ages, and'we 
find a description of the process then adopted in* tile writingE 
of the alchemists Peter Bonus and Albertus Magnus at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. In the following century 
the potter's art made groat strides. Agricnla published many 
receipts concerning this manufacture; amongst others, he 
states not only that a mixture of lithaTge with tin oxide gfvcw a 
gpod glaze, but that the former oxide may be employed alone^f r 
this purpose. 

Amongst those who have been moat active in promoting the 
progress of the'ceramic art the name of Bernard Palmy stands 
l^e-eminent. Devoting himself with self-sacrificing assiduity 
to the production of glazed and coloured /aignee, Palissy laid 
the foundation of modem art pottery. His numerous writings, 
published during the latter half of the sixteenth century, spread 
a knowledge of his experimental methods throughout Europe; 
but his works L'Art de Terre el de$ Tcrres d'Argtle are confined 
bo a description of the manufacture of earthenware; it was not 
until the year 1709 that the method of making porcelain was 
discovered by Botticher, and in the following year the fcdebrated 
porcelain manufactory at Meissen, in Saxony, was established* 

The mode of preparation of the Meissen porcelain being 
naturally kept secret, the King of Prussia instructed the cele¬ 
brated chemist Pott to determine the nature of the materials 
used, and he, being unable to obtain any satisfactory information, 
was obliged to investigate the properties of those substances 
which might possibly be used in the manufacture, mixed in varied 
proportions; for this purpose Pott is said to have made no 
fewer than 30,000 experiments* To these we aie mainly indebted 
for the establishment of the reactions whielj occur when various 
minerals are htteted, and much valuable information applicable 
to the manufacture of jxircelaiu was thus obtained. About the 
same time Reaumur endeavoured to ascertain the secret oi 
porcelain-making, %nd found that it is produced by the union of 
two tarths, one of which is fusible, whilst the other Is infusible 
at 4 the same temperature, jao that by the firing of an intimafe 
mixture a non-pom fts, translucent mass is forp^d. 

Hfe investigations* wero taken up in the year 1758 by Laura- 
^giiais, D'Arcet, and Legay, in Ptance, and by* the help of 
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making^nd ia tipy’ear 1769 the celebrated porcelain manufactoi^ 
of fjJAvres was founded. 

Even up' to the beginning of the nineteenth century real 
porcelain Vaw a material of great rarity and value. At the 
present day, however, it is cheap, and is employed for making 
the most ordinary articles of everyday use. 

Hard Porcelain or True Porcelain is distinguished by its 
fine and hard, translucent structure, and is with difficulty 
attacked by chdmical reagents. According to EmmerUng’s ex¬ 
periments, water and acids, even when boiled, have next to no 
action on porcelain, and it is attacked by alkalis less powerfully 
than glass 4 and hence in chemical and analytical operations the 
use of porcelain is much to be preferred to'that of glass. 
Porcelain also stands rapid alteration of temperature without 
cracking, and this property is one of extreme value to (ft £ joists; 
whilst its* beauty, and the fact that its surface is capable of 
taking colours which will stand firing, render it of great importance 
in the manufacture of objects of art. 

In the manufacture of porcelain the infusible kaolin is mixed 
with a frit, flux, or fusible material, consisting of a silicate. This 
on fusion penetrates into the pores of the heated clay, producing 
a hard, apparently homogeneous, translucent mass lustrous 
on its fractured faces. The name porcelain is derived from a 
Portuguese word porcdlam, a shell which is similar in general 
appearance to porcelain. The ordinary flux employe! is felspar, 
but other materials may be admixed with it, depending upon 
the composition of the kaolin employed. 

When a mixture has proved to be successful, each manufac¬ 
turer adheres strictly to his special receipt, not only because an 
alteration in the proportions would render a different tempera¬ 
ture necessary for burning, hut especially because it would 
also entail a variation in the shrinking of the‘mass, and as the 
Manufacturer has frequently to prepare his wares to pattern, 
it is necessary to keep to one rate of shrinkage. On the deter¬ 
mination of the purity of the materials and of the fire-resisting 
power of clays Bischof and Richters ^ have published elaborate 
investigations, to which we mitst refer the reader. 

The greatest care has to be taken in the thorough mixing of 
the materials, ^l in obtaining tkem in o> very finely-divided 
state. For this purpose they are ground together with frater 
1 C. Bumhoft Dingh Pdyt, Jvum., 159-211; Richters, ibid,, 191-197. 
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Macjpier they succeeded in re-discovering the art of porcelain 
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to el thin cream which is passed through very fine sieves, And 
the excess of water is then got rid of by means of a# special 
pattern of filter press. The lumps of moist material are then 
stocked Tcady to be worked up on the potter’s wheel, or brought 
into the requisite shape by pressing into moulds, anH tlie objects* 
thus prepared are allowed to dry at the ordinary temperature 
before being fired in the upper portion oj the porcelain kiln. 
The fired goods are then dipped into water containing the finely- 
divided glaze in suspension. The composition of porcelain glaze 
is seen in'the following table: 


The articles are dried and exposed to a higher temperature 
in the porcelain kiln, which consists essentially of a high rever¬ 
beratory furnace. The flame and hot gases surround the earthen¬ 
ware u soggars,” or infusible crucibles, in which the porcelain 
ware is placed to protect ?t from the smoke and direct action of 
the flame. When the temperature has reached its maximum, 
the kiln with, its contents is bricked up, and the whole allowed 
to cool very slowly. This annealing process is necessary, as the 
glaze forms a true glass, and if the heated mass were quickly 
Cf>olcd the porcelain would be brittle from the unequal tension 
of its different parts. 

Painting on porcelain is a branch of the art of glass-stain¬ 
ing and the same substances are employed for painting upor 
porcelain as are used in colouring-glass. They are divided intc 
two classes: (1} Those which arc not destroyed at the tempera 
tnre of the porcqjain kiln, and can be paintpd on the war# bclov 
the glaze—these aTe termed refractory colony, and include cobajt 
blue, chrome-green, the brown *produccd by oxide of iron o 
manganese, chromate of iron, etc., and uranium black; £nd {2 
those colours which are injured when heated above a certaij 
tempdfcature— thedfc are termed t muffle-CGlour8, because they ar 
fixed on the glazed ware by a separate firing at a lower tempera 
ture in a muffle. The Mowing substances fl-re used as mufflt 
colours: iridium oxide, cujfric oxide, cuproue* oxide, chromat 
of lead, silver chloride, purple of Cassius, etc,, and an admixe 
flux for these is employed, consisting of qflartz br sand/bora 
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or boric acid, felspar, litharge or red lead, nitre and the oarbonates 
of potawium and sodium, in suitable proportions* 

Tender or Frilled Porcelain ,—This form of porcelain was 
first prepared in 1695 by Morin in St* Cloud* The mass re¬ 
sembles thatf of true china, but the frit and glaze aie much 
more fusible. This is the kind of porcelain specially manu¬ 
factured in England, The materials employed in this manu¬ 
facture are ; (1) The mass or body, composed of Cornish stone, 
China clay, or decomposed pegmatite. (2) The frit or fusible 
material, consisting of bone ash or mineral phosphate with, 
sE^etimea, the addition of borax. (3) The glaze, consisting cf 
bone ash, sand, borax, potashes, and lead oxide. The following 
are mixtures in use for English china: 



L 

11 . 

nr 

Bone ash . . , 

47 

41 

47-3 

i Cornish atone * , 

31 

30 

— 

China day . . . 

22 

29 

33-8 

Felspar. . . , 

. — 

— 

18-9 


100 

100 

100*0 

The glaze used for English 

table 

ware consists t 

Cornish stone 



* 34 

Chalk * * 



. 17 

Ground flint 



, 15 

Borax . 



, 31 




100 


These materials are fritted, ground, and mixed with 10 per cent* 
of Cornish stone and 20 per cent, of white lead* 

Parian or Carrara Biscuit-ware is a white, 'tmglazed porcelain, 
less fusible than ordinary tender porcelain ancf largely used for 
the preparation of statuettes* , 

>Stoneware is distinguished from porcelein by its opacity, duo 
to the fact that the mass is not nearly so finely ground and 
consequently not so intimately mixed with^the frit as ca the 
cose with porcelain. The materials used are the plastic clays 
and pipe-clays found in large quantity in the coal-measures, 
and these aie mixed with a frit Which is either felspathio or 
may contain lead or borax, the ,prop6rtioi» of frit used being 
larger than in'the ease of porcelain* The mass often contains 
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quartz granules of considerable size, ana the materials ljaed 
are not specially selected to be particularly j free frqpi iron 
oxides. Stoneware is therefore much cheaper than pOTocJain 
and is largely used for the construction of chenficai manu¬ 
facturing plant, such as condensing tubes and ttottles for,, 
hydrochloric and nitric acids, evaporating pans, centrifugal 
machines, large store tanks, cooling worms, pumps, injectors, 
fans, taps, etc. * 

Semi-porcelain.-— This is a fine kind of stoneware, prepared 
from a wjjite, plaatic clay, to which ground quartz or flint, of even 
telepathic stone, is added in the requisite quantity. After-tH 
first burning it is porous and adheres to the tongue. H is then 
glazed with a transparent glaze consisting of borax, qiqirtz, soda, 
and oxide of lehd* 

Earthenware or Common Pottery Wore, —This material is 
like the foregoing, inasmuch as it is porous, hut it is compara- 
tivily soft and easily broken or cut by steel tools and will not lryig 
withstand the action of strong chemicals, Earthenware is made 
from a coloured plastic clay the impurities of which act as the 
frit, and in order to diminish the shrinking it is frequently 
mixed with marl, i , e., a $ay containing a considerable propor¬ 
tion of admixed sand grains. It is glazed by throwing common 
salt into the kiln, when the burning is nearly complete. This is 
volatilised and decomposed by the aqueous vapour and the 
products of combustion, with formation of hydrochloric acid 
and Soda, which latter unites with the clay to form a sodium 
aluminium silicate. It may also be glazed with a lead glaze. 
Eaithenwore'is largely used for agricultural drain-pipes, tiles, 
bricks, dower-pots, and in the glazed form for pans and basins 
for domestic use, 1 

Faience is an opaque, poroun, generally soft body pottery, 
always coloured, with either a glaze rendered white and opaque 
by tin or*somettmes by calcium phosphafe {faience &iftanll£e) t 
or else a transparent lead glaz^ In this latter case a slip bf 
finer clay generally covers the coarse body. It was knousn and 
manufactured in the 9th century by the Arabians, and the 
knowledge of the ijanufaAure passed with the Moors into Spain, 
and Established itself in the Island of Majorca, whence the name 
Majolica is derived, being B the old Tuscan name for this blond. 
The same ware in dtaly was named faience Jppm the nafne of 
•* * 

1 Consult tta article. ‘■Fritte and Qlaraa,” In Vol. IT. of Thorpe's Dictionary 
4/ JftdtvZ CAeswtry. 
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the,town ofFaenze, where the industry was established in the 

13th cQpt.uTy, atiJ flourished until the 15th. In France, the 
niMimcture was commenced by Bernard Palissy in the lGth 
cefttufy. 

t> Orwcifcies^The various kinds of melting crucibles which are 
made of day have a special interest to the chemist. These 
require to be made t of material which will stand a very high 
temperature without softening or breaking up, and is capable 
of withstanding rapid changes of temperature. The well-known 
Hessfan crucibles are made of a day containing about %\ parts of 
25 of alumina, and 4 of oxide of iron, and this is mixejl 
with one-third to one-half its weight of quartz sand, while 
plumbago^crucibles are made of a finer and purer clay admixed 
with plumbago scales which serve to knit the clay together 
instead of a frit. 


Ultramarine. 

339 A double silicate of aluminium and sodium containing 
sulphur, known as laztmle, occuts in the Tock known as lapis 
lazuli, and has long been valued for it? splendid blue colour* Its 
constitution is, however, as yet unknown. Lapis lazuli usually 
occurs in the massive condition, and is found in Central Asia, 
Siberia, Persia, China, etc. It is largely used for making vases 
and for inlaying ornamental furniture, and the powdered 
lazuritc, extracted from the powdered rock by washing with 
water, form a a valuable pain fc termed ultramarine. Thi s substance 
is, however, now artificially prepared on a large scale. 

Tassaert observed in 1814 the formation of a bine colour in 
one of his black-ash furnaces at the celebrated glass-works of 
Saint Gobain, and Yauquelin showed that this colour was identi¬ 
cal with lapis lazuli. In 1824 a prize was offered in France for 
the discovery of a practical method of manufacturing this colour, 
and this problem was successfully solved in-the year 1828 
simultaneously by Guimet 1 and Christian Gmelin, the latter of 
whom published the process in the year 1628A 

Since this date the ultramarine industry hqp largely increased. 
The chief quantity of the substance is manufactured in Ger¬ 
many, and the total production no^ amounts to about 10,000 
tons 'per annun^ Different varieties of ultramarine occur in 
commerce; these, however, can be dividedjnto two classes, 

1 Ann. Chin t. f'Ayj., 5J831, 4& 431. 1 Qwrt , Joum. Science, 1828, ft 2J6. . 
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Ultramarine poor in sulphur is obtained by beating a mijtXurS 
of chhia clay (100 pts*) with charcoal (IS pts,), scda ash (VXJ pts,), 
and sulphur (60 pts.) in closed crucibles placed-in a furnace* 
Instead of charcoal, t&T or resin is sobietimes employed* ‘In 
this way a colourless compound is first prvduccd, termed white 
ultramarine, which, however, soon becomes of a green colour* 
The green ultramarine thus obtained, wlijch is also used as a 
colour, is then mixed with 7 per cent, of sulphur and heated in 
a Tetort, The sulphur takes fire and is allowed to burn in the 
air, when the product becomes of a fine blue colour. Vllm- 
tyamie rich in sulphur is generally obtained by heating cfyLr.i 
clay (100 pts.) with soda ash (103 pts*), kieselguhr (16 pts,), 
sulphur (117 pts.), and resin or charcoal (4 pts.) i« a mu file 
furnace, when a blue product is at once obtained which, accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of silica originally added, retains more or 
less qf a red tinge. The different kinds of .both gicpn and blue 
ultramarine are then finely ground and washed with w T ater P 
and thus the several marketable varieties are obtained. The 
following table gives the composition of some different ultra- 
marines : 

. Blue. 



^reeii. 

IVit in Sulphur. 

Kich in Sulphur. 

Si0 2 . . . 

* 38*52 

. . 37*90 . 

, 40-77 

AljO, , . . 

* 38-94 

, . 29*30 . 

* 23-74 

NajO . . . 

. 23-68 

. . 22-60 * 

* 18*54 

S . . . . 

. 8-30 

, * 7-86 . 

. 13*58 

Kartliy residue 

. 1-94 

, * 2*36 .. 

* 3-61 


101-3S 

10002 

100-24 


Tim ultramarine which is poor in sulphur is decolorised by the * 
action of a cold solution of alum, whilst the ultramarines rich 
in sulphur withstand the action of this salt, and the mo;c com¬ 
pletely the more sulphur they contain. , Hence these lutter 
varieties are employed in casefr in which the colouring matter 
comes in contact with aluminium salts, as, for instance, the 
blueing of paper and in jalico-printing* The different kinds of 
ultramarine are wry largely employed in the arts for water¬ 
colours, as oil-paint, and for paper-staining. 

Ultramarine blue crystallises in the cubic system. It is fairly 
stable at a red hea% hut lofes a little of its baiiliancy and turns 
somewhat greeuiahf It Is stable towards caustic alkalis, but is 
easily decomposed by dilute mineral aeidfi with deposition of 
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sulphur and evolution of sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide, 
the latter being in excess and reacting with the former to produce 
mqpe sulphur 1 Curiously enough, cold concentrated sulphuric 
acid w a mixture of acfctic anhydride and glacial acetic acid has 
,no action on ultramarine* 2 It loses sulphur when heated with 
mercuric oxide. It is transformed into a white solid when 
heated to 200-—300° with water, and sodium sulphide passes 
into solution* It also loses part of its sulphur when heated 
to 450* in hydrogen, but still remains blue* At 250*, in a stream 
of stbam, chlorine, or hydrogen chloride, it changes inio a violet 
ul^Fftinarine, which in turn can be converted into a red ultra- 
marine* 3 

When felue ultramarine is heated with a solution of silver 
nitrate, the sodium is replaced by silver, and a yellow powder 
of sifter ultramarine is obtained which under the microscope }8 
seen in the form of dark lemon-yellow, transparent particles* It 
is easily decomposed by acids with separation of silica, one-third 
of the silver being precipitated as silver sulphide, but without 
evolution of sulphuretted hydrogen* If silver ultramarine be 
heated with a solution of potassium chloride, the silver is re¬ 
placed hy potassium, and in this way Hue potassium ultramarine 
is obtained, a substance which has hitherto not been prepared 
directly (Heum&nn). A bright blue lithium ultramarine and 
numerous other substituted ultramarines have been prepared in 
aimilar manner or by heating silver ultramarine with molten 
metallic chlorides. 5 Only those containing the alkali metals are 
blue in colour. Organic derivatives of ultramarine, such as 
ethyl ultramarine, have also been obtained from the silver 
compound by the action of the alkyl iodides.® Ultramarines 
containing selenium and" tellurium in place of sulphur have been 
prepared, but they are not blue* 

The preparation of these substituted ultramarines has not, 
however, led to the j'ecognition of the chemical nature of ultras 
mhrine, and the difficult probjem of the constitution of this 
1 Gu&alborger, Annakn, 1882, £13, 182, , 

s Hofmann and Metzener, Btr, 1905, 38, 2482; Wudrier, Zeit. aiforg, 
Chet*, 1912,77, m. 1 r 

1 Sbb Wunder, foe. ert. »r 4 

* Unger, Dingt. Fdyt. J<mrn. t 1874, 012, 252; de Forcmnd and Baffin, J?uB* 
Soc. ckim., 1878; [ii}> 30> 113; ChabriA and LrvaHrii, Compi. read*, 1950,^14$, 

222 , „ L i * 

* de FuMrond, pJE Soc. cbim, t 1879, [UJ, W, 161; Wonder, Z*it, 

1913, 77,309. v 

■ de Forerun! Cornu*. Vituf*, 1879. M. 30i Chabrti and L^aHotu* Am. ciL 
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rem&rkabie coloured compound has not }et been solved. # It 
has been suggested thtf t the colouring * matter of both 
natural and artificial ultramarine is a double compound* of a 
sodium aluminium silicate and Sodium sulphide, 'which las 
■been variously formulated as ENagAlaSiaO^Na^Sa* (fleumann) 
and NaitNaSaAljAl^SiQ^g (Brdggcr and Backstrdin ), 1 the 
latter formula being closely analogous to that of haiiyne, 
Na a Ca(NaS0 1 Al)Al a (SiO^) 3t a mineral which *ia also characterised 
by a blue colour. The existence of a definite compound of this 
or similar jomiula in ultramarine has, however, not been proved. 
t Another view, which finds much favour at the present tin^, 
is that the basis of ultramarine is a colourless substance, which 
appears bine because it holds in solid solution or colloidal suspen¬ 
sion a small amount of some simple substance, probably elemen¬ 
tary sulphur . 2 Tliis view receives support from the fact that* in 
varioqj reactions in which traces of colloidal sulphur might he 
expected to be formed, a blue colour is developed, e.g* .iddition 
of alkali poly sulphides to various boiling organic solvents, 
addition of traces of sulphur to molten sodium chloride, and 
heating i>otassium thiocyanate to 400. 3 

• 

Detection and Estimation of Aluminium. 

340 Aluminium compounds do not impart any colour to the 
nun-luminous gas-flame. The spark spectrum of aluminium has 
been mapped by Thalen, Kirchhoff, and Lccoq de Boisbaudran, 
ami its spectrum in the electric arc by Livcing and Dewar 
and by Kayser and Runge. The last-named investigators found 
that^ the visible portion of the sjwctrmn did not contain a 
single line. The aluminium bands in the ultra-violet, however, 
are extremely characteristic. These are contained in the in¬ 
visible and highly refrangible portions of the spectrum which 
are only seen when the rays are allowed-to # fall on a fluoi^scent 
substance/ Alumina also shows a characteristic spectrum 

in the arc. * * 

• 

1 fait. Krgzt. Min., ISOLDS* 20£l. ' 

Xfiftpp, J. pr. Che hi,, 188B, [2], 38, 48; Koht&nd, ZaL aiigete. Chcnt., 
1904,1 % 909 j CA™ fart, 191(1* M* 821; Ztit. Chtm. Ind, Kotloula 

1912,40, 275 j Abogg, Ilandbuth der SRorffantdcAe* Cfmmit (ftOO), Vol. Ill, 
pt, i* p* 120; Doclter, AtondAucA dtr Mineralchtmie (191L), Vol. II, pt. vii. 

1 For further information £*1 ultramarine, see T^orpa'a Dictionary oj 
Applied Chemdiy, Abgfcg, op . at, Mid Zorr and Jli^pncamp, Treats on 
Colmf Mnnnfactttre (trag^, by Meyer, Gridin and Co. Ltd,, 1009). 

‘ 4 Stakes, fH On the Long Spectrum of the Electric Arr," Phil. 7‘mnJ.j 1B62, 

mm. m 

\ yoC. it? ( 1 .) 3» 
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Aluminiu/n oceurS almost always combined witli oxygen. 
Most oj these cqjn^ontids are insoluble in water; many ofrtliem, 
hoyrever, are decomposed by hydrochloric acid, the alumina 
entering irico solution. Those compounds which withstand the 
^action of f acids are decomposed by fusion with sodium carbonate 
and treatment of the fused mass with hydrochloric acid* 
Corundum, spinel, and some other minerals are not, however, 
decomposed in tins way, but must be fused with hydrogen 
potassium sulphate. 

Aluminium <Jan readily be separated from all thp common 
^tals. It is not precipitated from its acid solutions by sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, whereas it is completely thrown down as the 
hydroxide by ammonia and ammonium sulphide, and thus can 
be readily separated from the metals of the alkalis and alkaline 
earths. It is distinguished from most of the metals precipitabte 
by ammonium sulphide, inasmuch as its hydroxide js soiyble in 
caustic alkalis* This property it possesses in common with the 
hydroxides of Bine, chromium, and glucinium The first of these 
metals is precipitated from the alkaline solution by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and chromium hydroxide is only soluble in the cold, 
and is precipitated oil boiling. If to the solution from which 
the zinc and chromium have thus been separated hydrochloric 
acid and then ammonia be added, the aluminium is precipitated. 
This precipitate may, however, still contain gluciuum hydroxide, 
which must be dissolved by digesting it with ammonium car¬ 
bonate or sodium bicarbonate (p* 63ft), When the oxide is 
strongly heated with a salt of cobalt a bright blue, infusible 
mass is obtained. 

hbr quantitative estimation, aluminium is precipitated as 
hydroxide, and then converted into the oxide by strong ignition* 
The Atomic Weight of aluminium was first determined by 
Berzelius In ISIS, who found that 100 parts of the anhydrous 
sulphate yielded 2b + 934 parts of pure alumina, according to 
ithich the atomic weight is 27*]., 1 Tissicr 3 found the number 27 
by tli£ conversion of the metal into the titrate and then into the 
oxide, and Dumas a 27'3 by the analysis of the chloride. Mallet J 
employed three distinct methods: the igni+ion of ammonium 
alum, which gave the number 2^15; the analysis of the bromide, 
from which, the atomic weight appeared to be 27-11; and finally 
the direct determination of the equivalent to hydrogen* This 

1 Pujj. An b„ M2, 8, 1*7. Covipt . rent ., 18&8, W,*110fi T 

a Ann. Vhim, J r S0n, [3], 101* 4 Phil Trans., 1880, 171, 1003. 
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last set of experiments was carried out* by dissolving pprc 
alumiiium in concentrated aqueous soda am^ collecting and 
measuring the dry hydrogen produced, He thus found that 
3-352 gnu. of aluminium yielded 41 Gl b ti c.c t nt £he nornfal 
temperature £ml pressure (in 45 n north latitude) * According 
to this, the atomic weight is 27-10. In a second series of less 
trustworthy experiments the hydrogen was burned and the water 
weighed. Thomsen 1 determined the ratios Al: H and A1: 0 
independently by dissolving metallic aluminium in concentrated 
caustic potash solution and finding the weight of hydrtgen 
evolved and the weight of oxygen required to burn the hydrog^ . 
lie used a somewhat impure aluminium and after allowing for 
the effect o f the imp uri ty, ob ta i ned fru m tl ie t^fo ration 
somewhat lower* number than Mallet, namely, and 2 (b% 
respectively. 

A ]jrcKmiliary study by Richards and. Kpepelka 2 of the 
purification and analysis of aluminium bromide points to the 
value 26*% as being more nearly correct, and this value, 
rounded ofi to 27 0, is the one at present adopted. 


GALLIUM. Ga^7o-i. At.No.31. 
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341 This metal, the oka-aluminium of Mendeleev (p, 70) was 
discovered in 1875 by Lecoq de Roisbaudmu by means of 
spectrum analysis. He found the new dement in the zinc blende 
of Fierrcfitte in the Pyrenees and imtrioticully gave to it Ihe 
name which it now hears. It is found also in the blende from 
otlie^ localities. Tims a yellow, transparent blende from the 
Asturias and a black blende from llensbgi-g contain it, and that 
from Bcnsbevg, although the richest, contains only 16 mgrm. of 
gallium per kilo.; it occurs also in a grey zinc ore found at 
Fpl wood, New So^th Wales . 3 It also ot-cih^ Mi American bfendes, 
and from tfm continual rcdistillation of zinc prepared from these 
blendes final residues have bceif obtained comparatively rich 
in gallium, and servin^&s raw material for a number of recent 
researches on the cheiuistiy of this element . 1 

An^&tarcunation T>f the spectiaim yielded by a hfrge number 
• 

1 Zrt, anfrg> Vhftn.j ISJm, 11, J4; 18117, IS, 447. 

1 J . Amcr, Chem > j0pc>1JJ2O, 42, 1221. 

■ Kirkland, Avsir. Atfsof* A(t$, 8ct \, 1803, 

4 W. F. HiUcbmml aiKl J. A. Sclierror T J.lntL f-htg. Chrm„ l&lfl, 8j 225; 
Browning and Uhler, Amer< J ♦ $ci„ 1010, 41, 351. 
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of minerals in the oxy-hydrpgen flame had revealed the fact thai 
gallium, like litjiiiim and rubidium, is very widely distributed 
in pature, although present only in very minute quantities. Ii 
occurs; for example, in a huge number of iron area, from whicl 
,it passes 'into the iron prepared from them, so that Middles’ 
brough cast iron contains as much as 1 part of gallium in 33,00( 
parts and is the richest source of this element known. 1 It als< 
occurs constantly in bauxite and the aluminium salts preparer 
from it, as well as in kaolin, and in zinc blende, and is occasional!} 
found in pyritci and manganese ores. It is present rlso in all 
n^teoric irons, but not in all meteorites.* 

In order to prepare gallium, the ore, according to its physical 
character^ is dissolved either in aqua regia, hydrochloric acid 
or sulphuric acid. TVoni the chloride solution' germanium, ii 
present, may be separated by distilling the liquid until th< 
boiling point reaches 135—140°. 3 The solution is then £ecom 
posed by means of metallic zinc. The precipitate thus throwr 
down, which contains most of the foreign metals present in th« 
blende, is then treated with hydrochloric acid, and the liquid 
again precipitated with rinc in the cold. Aa soon as the evolutior 
of hydrogen becomes feeble the solution is poured off from the 
precipitate aud saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, the preriph 
tatc filtered off, the excess of sulphuretted hydrogen expelled 
and the liquid fractionally precipitated with sodium carbonari 
in the cold until the precipitate thrown down no longer exhibits 
the gallium line when examined with the spectroscope. It is 
then dissolved in sulphuric acid, gently heated until the exces* 
of sulphuric acid is almost completely removed, the residue 
treated for some time with cold water, the solution dilutee 
, with water, and then heated to boiling, when basic galliun 
sulphate separates out, which must be filtered off whilst hot 
This precipitate is dissolved in a small quantity of sulphurk 
acid; to this liquid a slightly acid solution of ammonium acetaw 
is 1 added, sulphuretted hydrogen passed through ri> saturation, 
the solution filtered, and the filtrate, diluted with WAter, heated 
to boiling, the precipitate which forma being washed with boiling 
water. This is then dissolved in a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid, a slight excess of alkali added, and the alkaline solution 

1 Hartley and Raring?, Prof, Roy. Soc., 18G7, 00,-35, 303; J<mm. Chtm 
Soc., 1SG7,7I, M3.1547. 

* Sd, Ptm. Roy. Dublin S<x. t 18G8, ft>03. 

5 H: C. Fogg a.id a /'lines, J . Atner. Ghent. Sac,,. 19101, 41, W7. 
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submitted to electrolysis, Metallic galliuuf is thus deposited at 
the negative pole * 1 * 

The last traces of zinc and indium are difficult to remove* fipm 
gallium, but both may be practically eliminated bj fractional 
electrolysis of* a slightly acid solution of the sulpbatfts . 3 Last 
traces of sine may also be removed from'metallie gallium by 
heating it in vacuo at 800 & , or by fractional crystallisation of 
the metal with centrifugal drainage of the'crystals, Sixty-two 
grams of gallium were exhibited in the Paris Exhibition of 1878, 
having bf^n prepared from 2,400 kilos, of blonde by Lectfq de 
l^oisbaudran and Jungfleiseh.® 

Gallium is a hard, brittle metal of bluish-white colour, melting 
at 2 D■ 75°* The molten metal possesses the colour o/^ilver and 
remains, liquid for many weeks, even when exposed to O'*, until 
touched with a small fragment of solid gallium. At a red heat 
the mgtaf is slightly volatile. The density of solid gallium at its 
melting point is 5*904, that of the liquid being 6 -( 6 b. Tlyis 
gallium, like water, expands upon solidifying. The coefficient of 
cubical expansion is 5*5 x 1 G“‘, the compressibility is 2-0 x 10"* 
for the solid and approximately twice as great for the liquid metal 
and the latent heat of fusion is 19-04 calories per gram. The 
atomic volume at 20° is 11*85, and the specific and atomic heats 
are 0 080 and 5-0 respectively. The metal is diamagnetic. 
Cl allium only superficially oxidises when heated to redness in 
air or oxygen. It is easily soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid 
and caustic potash with, evolution of hydrogen. It is scarcely 
attacked by dilute nitric acid in the cold, hut on heating it slowly 
dissolves with evolution of red vapours. The best acid solvent 
is aqfha regia. If a neutral solution of gallium chloride is w&rmed 
with zinc, gallium hydroxide or a bjisic sdlt sej>aratcs oftt* but not 
the metal. In the electrochemical series gallium appears to come 
between indium and zinc. Like alumluihm, it possesses some 
degree of jtossivifcy in the metallic state* 

GALLIUM CflMFOtfNDS. 

* 

342 Gallium Oxide t Ga^Og, is a white mass, which is jeduced 
to thfrinetal by hydrogen at a bright red heat* Tjje hydroxide 
1 de BoiBb&udfitn, Ann. Chim , Phy*., 1877, [fl], 10, 120; Compt. 
rend.* I87ftj 8S, 1006; 1870, 83, jM; 188!. 03, 815, 

. 1 Demilfl and Brjdgnwn, J+ An^r. Chem, floe.* 191B, 40, 1531; Richards 
and JJoyw, ibid., 1019, 4L 133; 11)21,46.274; cl. UhliWfbd Browning, Amer* 
J, 3 cl t 1918, fit 380; Shier, Aid., 1917, 43, 81* 

1 ft. rtnd.i 1876 , 88 , # 75 * 
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is 9 wnite precipitate insoluble in water, but readily soluble h 
potash, and soipcifrhat less so in ammonia. - 

pallium Trichloride, CaCl 3 .—Like aluminium, but unlik 
indium, gallium yields the trichloride when heated in hydrogel 
, chloride As well as in chlorine, long, needle-shaped crystals bcinj 
deposited in the tube close to the flame* It melts at 75-6°, am 
boils at 215—220*. Owing to its low boiling point, distillatioi 
of this compound in a dry and inert atmosphere affords ai 
excellent method for eliminating rinc and indium from gallium* 
The 'vapour density of gallium chloride as deUumin/id by thi 
HiC^lispliicement method is 6-1 between H 0 ° and 606°, andcorru 
spends to the formula (luCl 3 , Like aluminium chloride, ib 
density near the boiling point is somewhat higher than this 
being 8*8 at 350 & . a It is a very deliquescent substance and dis 
solves in a small quantity of water to form a clear liquid, whipl 
on the further addition of water becomes turbid from deppsitioi 
oka basic salt. 

tfalUum IHchloridc, fbiCl a , is obtained by the action of tin 
metal on the trichloride and melts at lGt", forming a limpid, re 
fiactivu liquid which boils at f53fj°. The specific gravity of it* 
vapour is 4-8 at 1,000* corresponding to the formula C»aCl a . 

Gallium Suljihale is also very soluble but non-deli qucscent, 
11 combines with aminoniurn sulphate to forni an alum. 
(ra 1 (W0 4 ) 8> (NIf.|) i j80 4t 2-lH a 0 ) which crystallises in combination* 
of the cube and octahedron* If its solution is boiled a precipitate 
is produced consisting probably of basic sulphate* The corre¬ 
sponding potassium, rubidium, cesium and tballoiis-galluun 
alums have been described by Soret + a 

Gallium $denale t (la 2 (8e0 4 ) 1n 23H £ 0, may be obtained by 
h treating ttie hydroxide* with, a slight deficit of aqueous selenic 
acid, filtering, and allowing the solution to evaporate at 
the ordinary temperature. The salt contains 1 GU a O when 
dried to constant weight in air, and resembles tiie sulphate in pro¬ 
perties, The corresponding fsesium gallium 'selenium alum, 
Gs 1 8e0 4 ,fra a {Sc0 4 ) 3> 24H 2 0 ] has also been .prepared , 4 

Gallium Nitrate is also a soluble, well-crystallised salt. 

The best, means of detecting gallium is the spark spectrum 

* Ritihude, Craig and Samtdhima, /. Amtt Chem. 8oc> t 1&10, 41, 131. 

3 XKiwn and Pettcmaun, Journ. Ghent. Sv.m 13HS, £3 r 82+. 

5 Socot, drei. 8cF*jA s ,. »af, 1886, [J], 14,, M; 1988, [8], 20, 620 Sea 
also Browning and Uller, dinar. J. So.. 1916, [4], 4&, 380. 

* DnlinU anil Hrirttmaii. ./ dtn** f?h*m fl/v mifl dA lfifll. 



of the chloride or other salt * 1 This consiifts of two viotet line* 
(4172f 4033)* of which the brightest, Caa, lifts a little more to¬ 
wards the blue than the line In/?* and the second 1 Ga£ Mother 
more towards the violet tlian K/h In the non-lumiuttra gavfhwno 
the chloride Jives only a very slight indication of fht? line Gaa. 
Gallium is precipitated as the hydroxide by Ammonium hydroxide 
or carbonate and the carbonates oE the alkali and alkaline-earth 
metals, the precipitate being distinctly hniuble in excess of 
precipitant Preoipifation by ammonia is complete if excess of 
ammonia^is removed by filing. A better precipitant is sodium 
or ammonium hydrogen sulphite , 4 In acetic acid or ammoniac^ 
solution gallium can be precipitated as the sulphide* hut finly 
in the presence of excess of another dement forming an insoluble 
sulphide, h}* t diver* zinc* or manganese* The sulphufo is soluble 
in dilute’minerat acids. Gallium may be separated from uTany 
mets^s iTy precipitation as ferroeyuuide in a solution containing 
as much as one-third its volume of concentrated hydrochloric 
arid . 3 

The. Atomic Weight of gallium was determined by Lecuq do 
Rotsbaudmn 1 by igniting the ammonium alum, and also by 
dissolving the metal in njj.ric acid and igniting the residue, the 
oxide obtained in both cases being weighed. The first deter¬ 
mination gave the atomic weight G9-G, and the second GO-2. 
Mure recently* some preliminary analyses of gallium trichloride 
by Richards, Craig, and iSamoshima* have indicated the value 
701, which is the number at present (1922) adopted. 


INDIUM. In = ii 4 'S, At. No. 49 . 

343 This metal was discovered in Eftuberg zinc bftnde in thci 
summer of the year 18G3 by Heicli and Richter by means 
spectrum analysis . 6 Indium also occm^ as sulphide in other 
»mc blendes* although present only in verjr small quantity. It 
has also been’detected spectroscopically, in a manganese ore'of 
Spanish origin i£nd ii a number of samples of sideritc f which 

1 llrmih fijrul EndijinnrL, fnft tit 

1 rSrtor And Browning* J. A mer, &>c. P ISUfl, 41* H^I* 

1 Lecoq de Boiflhaiijlmn, j4»tw Phy 1884. pi]. 2, 17fl. 429; 
and Bridgman* foe. irt. T BrcjwnuiR and L r hl<?r p foe. eft.; Purtcr and Browning* 
/, Atner. CAero, flw., V*21* 43*111. 

ijivli. Sac* rAm. p 1378* 2fl P & 

1 Richards* Craig (hJG Sanftahiina, foe. f it. 

1 J. pr Chw f., 1 m, 89* 444; flO* 172; im, 92 P ^S0. , 
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were cfotainid from various localities and all contained man- 

ganqpe. 1 In older to prepare indium it is best to employ metallic 
zinc, fluch as*tha( from Freiberg, which, however, does not contain 
more thandH per cent. The metal is treated with such ft 
quantity of hydrochloric acid that a small portion remains 
undissolved, and when the solution is allowed to stand for two 
or three days the whole of the indium is found to be precipitated 
on the residual zinc*' The metallic powder is then washed off 
from the sine, and a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid are added 
to dissolve any H basic zinc chloride which may be forced; the 
' metal ia we N washed with hot water, treated with nitric 

acio, amTthe acid solution, without filtration, boiled down with 
an excess pf sulphuric acid until all the nitric acid is driven off. 
The solution is then filtered, the residue well washed, and a laigc 
exct&s of ammonia added to the filtrate. The zinc, cadmium, 
and copper remain in solution whilst the whole of tbd indium, 
together with iron, lead, and a small quantity of zinc, cadmium, 
and copper, remains behind. After being well washed, the 
residue is dissolved in a small quantity of hydrochloric acid, an 
excess of hydrogen sodium sulphite added, and the solution 
boiled until it no longer smells of sulpljur dioxido. A precipitate 
is thus obtained of basic indium sulphite, which for further puri¬ 
fication may be dissolved in sulphurous acid; on boiling this 
solution the pure salt separates out, 2 and this when strongly 
heated decomposes, leaving a residue of indium trioxidc. The 
oxide can then be reduced to metal by ignition in a current of 
hydrogen or by fusion with sodium. The latter method appears 
to be the best suited for the preparation of largo quantities. 
For this purpose the finely-divided oxide is placed in layers in a 
crucible with thin slices of sodium, the mixture pressed down and 
then covered with a thick layer of anhydrous sodium chloride. 
The porcelain crucible \f> next placed in a Ilessian crucible provided 
with a Lover, and headed first gently and, as soon as th^ xeactiot 
is over* to a moderate red heat. The brittle alloy- thus obtained 
is boiled several times with water, washed with alcohol and ether. 

y ? i f ? 

and again fused under a layer of potassium cyanide. The regqlns 
is still not quite free from sodium, and 'io remove these traces it 
is thrown, in small pieces, into ftiaed sodium carbonate, and‘the 
metabthus obtained in the pure atate.^ 

i. * 

J Hartley atitf Jtamage, Jotim, Ghent. Stx<, 1807* 71, 533. 

■ Bayer, Awmlen, 1371, IBS; 373. ' *■ 

* Winkler, J. CW, 1807,10& 273. 
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The pure metal may also be separated electrtnyticafty from 
solutions of the cMoiide or nitrate cont&irina pyridine, fiydr- 
oxylamlne, or formic acid, 1 or from a solution of the sulphate*® * 
Indium is a white metal, easily malleable and* softer than 
lead, v It is Obtained crystallised in regular octalirdfa 3 by the 
electrolysis of the sulphate, a branched metallic u tree ,J being 
formed. Its density at 20° is 7'277, 4 and its melting point 
155* (Thiel); its specific and atomic heata'(0° to 100°) are 0-057 
and 6-54 respectively.^ It Tetains its metallic lustre in the air 
and ever^in boiling water. Heated on charcoa* before tin* blow¬ 
pipe, it colours the dame blue and gives an incrustation the’ 
oxide. It dissolves slowly in hydrochloric and dilute gulpfturic 
acids, but*readily in nitric acid, 

INDIUM COMPOUNDS. 

34 $ indium Sesquioxidcj rn 2 0 3j obtained by burning the metal 
in air or oxygen, or by igniting the hydroxide, carbonate, nitrate, 
nr sulphate, is a pale yellow powder, which on heating becomes 
brown, but regains its original colour on cooling. After ignition 
it dissolves only slowly in mineral acids. The oxide is readily 
reduced to the metal by floating in hydrogen or ammonia, or by 
heating with sodium, magnesium, or carbon. At temperatures 
above 850°, the oxide loses oxygen and becomes converted into 
the oxide, ln a 0 4 , which is isotnorphmis with the corresponding 
oxide of iron + e The loss of weight associated with this change 
was at one time erroneously attributed to the volatility of the 
sesquioxide, Tri indium tetroxide does not fuse even at the 
temperature of the oxy-hydrogen flame. 

hidiitm HyrlroridCi In(0II) 3 , is formed when nftimnnia or 
dimethylamine is added to a solulde indium salt. The hydroxide* 
is thrown down as a gelatinous precipitate, which on boiling 
becomes heavy and dense, and when h^atpd is easily converted 
into the oxid^. It dissolves in caustic potash, 1 from wdiich 
solution it is pjecipitated on boiling or standing, but is not 

i Dennis and Geer, J. ^mer. Cftew. .W„ 1004, 26. 437; Be*., 1004,37*^1, 
**Tlnrb Zeil, nmjrj, Cfietti., 4904, 40, liSU, ^ 

■ S*be, ZziL Kry& 1009, 3^ 49. r >, 

1 llichAtdfl tni Wilnj>n, Zeit. phyxikal. CJttm., 1910, 73, 12th 
* Buram, Phil. Mag., 1871,1+1,41, 1(11. 

4 Thiel,bud Koel&c£i, ZaiL at^org, Chctn., 1910, 66, 2BS; cF. Reitz, Her,, 
100$, 36, *1847 [ 1904, 37, 2110; Meyer, Etit. anarg. Ttem,, 1906, 47, 281 i 
Thiel ittf„ 1900,48, i»l. * 

v Sen R*™, Btr. t 1901, 34, 2703; 1003, 30; 2751 * 1904,.37, 2110,- 
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soluble Jn ammonia, M. readily forms colloidal solutions in the 
absence of electrolytes. 

Indium Trichloridct lnCI 3 .—The metal burns at a dull red 
heat in* a current of chlorine, evolving a greenish-yellow light 
^Ith formation of the chloride. The same compound is easily 
formed by heating the oxide, mixed with charcoal, in chlorine. 
It sublimes at about 000° in the form of soft colourless plates, is 
extremely deliquescent, and dissolves in water with a hissing 
noise and evolution of heat. On evaporating the solution, an 
insoluble basic sSlt is obtained. The vapour density of indium 
trichloride was found by Y* and & Meyer 1 at a bright red beat 
to bo 7'87, corresponding to the formula InC1 3 , An oxychloride, 
JnOCl, is formed as a white powder by the action of chlorine 
and oxygen on the dichloridc (Thiel). 

Indium DidtIoride t JnOl a , is obtained as a white, radiating 
crystalline mass by heating the metal in a current of hydrogen 
chloride* The vapour density of the dichloride lias been shown by 
Nilson and Pettcisson % to be fH3 at 1300°, corresponding to the 
above formula. This compound is decomposed by water with 
formation of the trichloride and separation of metallic indium: 

3InCI 2 -- 3In(Vf In, 

Indium MonocMorkky InOl, w'as prepared by the above-named 
chemists by distilling the vapour of the dichloride over the 
requisite amount of metallic indium; combination tabes place, 
and the monochloride is obtained in the form of a mass resembling 
hfloinatite, which melts to form a blood-red liquid and can readily 
be vaporised* Its vapour density was found to be 5-5—5-3 at 
1100—1100°, corresponding to the simple formula* The mono- 
, chloride undergo a similar decomposition to the dichloridc when 
brought into contact with water, 

3InCl — In01 3 -|- Sin, 

Indium combines directly with bromine and iodine* The 
three bromides closely Tcsembld the chlorides Three iodides 
are also known (Thiel and Koelsch); the ‘trwodvk is a yellow, 
crystalline mass, which on heating melts to form a reddish-brown 
liquid. A sparingly soluble fluoride, InF^ crystallising with 
9H 2 0 or 3II s O, is formed when the oxide is dissolved in hydro¬ 
fluoric,acid. 3 ( 

1 Jie.r t , 1&79, 1$, Gib a Joutz, Om'. JS88, K, S14. * 

s Tliiel, Zeit< anorg, Chnm, f IfKH* 40, 331; ni&brtf anti Itouctmnnet, Cumpt* 
rend,, lDbk 14 Dl M * 
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Indium Nitrale t 2ln{N0 a ) 3 ,9H 2 0, fornfe deliqlieacenlf needles 
soluble in both water and absolute alcohol? # Theae on heating 
are easily converted into a basic salt (Winkler). * 

Indium Sulphide, In 2 S 3 .—Pure indium and suljrtiur tombmc 
together at a temperature near redness, with ovolutfbn of heat, 
to form a bright-red, infusible mass, which is also produced 
when the oxide is heated in a current of sulphuretted hydrogen* 
Tliis gas, passed into a solution of an indium salt which is not 
too acid or too concentrated, precipitates yellow indium sulphide, 
which cqi heating with ammonium sulphide h converted into 
,the white hydros ulphide and is soluble in concentrated pC'jiW 
A lower sulphide, Ir^S, has been obtained mixed with a kittle 
of the normal sulphide, by heating the latter in hydrogen, and 
is a yellowish-Thrown, fusible mass, readily soluble iti warm dilute 
jicids; the reddish-brown disulphide t InS, is obtained by hehting 
tiie yibtal in a stream of hydrogen sulphide (Thiel and Koelscli). 

Basic Indium Sulphite, Jn 3 (RQ a ) 3 Jng0 3 ,HH 2 0, is if crystalline 
powder, the preparation of which lias been already described. 

Indium Sulphate, Tn^iSQ^, is obtained by the careful evapora¬ 
tion of a .solution of the trioxide in an excess of sulphuric acid, 
in the form of a white ponder very soluble in water. On strongly 
heating it is converted into an insoluble basic salt* On evapora¬ 
ting the acid solution over sulphuric acid, deliquescent crystals 
of the acid salt, ir 2 In a (K0J 4 ,8[f 2 0, are deposited. 

Indium Ammonium Ahtm , In 2 { ( y0 1 ) ;i ,{NlI 4 ) 3 S0 1 ,24II a O, is 
deposited in well-defined, regular octahedra, which dissolve 
at 16* in half their weight, and at 3l)° in about a quarter of their 
weight of water, and melt at 3G*. 1 If a solution is allowed 
to* crystallise at or above this temperature crystals of the 
hydrate, In a (S0 4 ) 3 ,(Nir i ) 3 H0 4 ,SlL | 0 J separate out. * 

The sulphates of potassium and sodium form analogous salts * 
containing 8 molecules of water, but ^lb not yield true alums, 
‘whilst cfcsium'and rubidium yield alum^ of the normal com- 
position , a ■ t * 

Indium Selefiate, Jn 2 (ScO fl ) 3 ,10H^O, is a white, deliquescent 
salt resembling the sulphate. Catsittm indium^ sclenate, 

In 2 (^eO fl ) 3 ,C^ 2 Se(j 1 ,21H £ 1 b, has also been prepared^ 3 
* * 

1 Rusaler, J. jff. Clem., 1S73, [2], 7. U. 

a Boret, Atth. ScL phyt. ncii, 188S, [3], 13, fi; 1 m, [3], 20, 520; Chalmc 
and Rengfulcv Compl* reud. t 1D04, 131, 1300; 11MH* 1^ 472. 1 

* Mathon and Schlgodert^rg, J. Amer. Chrm. 5cc.,*T90&, 00, 211. 
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t r DETECTION AND EmSfATION OF IlIDIUM* 

3 ^fS Indium compounds when moistened with hydrochloric 
acid tinge the non-Juminous gas-flame a dark blue colour. The 
fif^ectrum consists of an intense indigo-blue line, Inn 4511, and a 
less intense violet line, h\0 4102, It is from this property that 
the metal derives its rame. 

* When heated on charcoal with sodium carbonate indium com¬ 
pound^ yield white beads of the metal and a yellow incrustation of 
^oxidc. Traces of indium can be detected by the spark spectrum 1 
antr* nicrochemibally by the formation of a double chloiide of 
indium and rubidium winch crystallises in colourless rhombic 
octahedral Caustic soda and potash precipitate the hydroxide, 
which partly dissolves in an excess, but is completely deposited 
again on boiling; it is'insoluble in ammonia. This reason Lf 
employed for the 'separation of indium from the other mhtals, 
as are also the formation of the insoluble basic sulphite (p. 779), 
the precipitation of a sulphide of indium which is insoluble in 
dilute acids, and the production of a precipitate with pyridine. 8 

The Atomic Weight of indium was determined by Reich and 
Richter, as well as by Winkler 1 and' Bunsen, G by converting 
the metal litfo the oxide. The subsequent experiments of Thiel® 
who used comparatively large amounts of carefully purified 
material, have shown that the early results were considerably 
Urn low, and that conversion of the metal into oxide is attended 
by considerable difficulties. The analysis of the chloride gave 
Thiel the number 114*97, whilst that of the bromide gave 114*75, 
The analyses by Mathers 1 of these same salts prepared from 
indium purjfted by fractional electrolysis, gave the numbers 
114-83 and 114-80, whilst towel and less reliable numbers were 
obtained by the conversion of the metal into the sulphate, and 
the analysis of the dichlbride. At present (1922) the, adopted. 
lumber is 114-8, 1 

L 1 

1 Dennli tnd Bridgmun, J* Amur. CHtm* 8oc. t 10(0, 40,1531. 

1 Kley, Ch&tt. Zzit., 1001, 25,593; eee &1 m Huy sac, ZeiL anal CA*al, 1000, 

9. 

* Houma and Goer, Bit., 1004, 87, 091 ^ 

1 Jc&r&b., 1867 , 2 « 0 . 

s Fogg- An*. r 1670,141, 1. 

* Zeit.jmvrff. Ck&it., 1904, 4(h 280* h l 

7 J, Avkt. Chem, $dft f 1007, gfc 485; Ber„ 1907, 1220, 

*'■ t 
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THALLIUM. T1 = 204 - 0 . At*Ng. 3i. 

346 Thallium was discovered in tile year 1861 by Crookea 1 in 
a seleniferou^ deposit obtained from a sulphuric acid manufactory 
at Tilkergde in the Harz, Selenium wa^ being prepared frqm 
this deposit, and a considerable residue was left when "the material 
was distilled* This was supposed at firat^to contain tellurium, 
but examination with, the spectrosope showed that a new element 
was present whose spectrum consisted of otic bright green line, 
whence Ihe name of the element, from ddXAos, a greerf twig, 
■fe 1862 Lamy 2 who discovered the element independent^. of 
Crookes, published the results of his investigations. It was first 
believed ,that ^this element was a non-metal belonging to the 
sulphur group, but it was afterwards found to be a metal and was 
obtained in the metallic condition. 

TWhum occurs in small quantities in rnarty varieties of iron 
and copper pyrites, and in a few micas containing litEium. *flus 
mineral crookesite, discovered by Nordenskjbld 3 in a copper 
mine at Skrikerum, in Sweden, contains: 

T1 Sc Cu Ag 

17-25 33*28 45*76 3 * 71 - 10000 . 

Thallium is also found in the minerals loranditc, ^riAsS 2 and 
wbaite, TlAs^SbS^, which accompany realgar in Macedonia , 4 
and occurs in traces in some icon ores, maugancse ores, and Fine 
blendes . 5 

The mineral water of Nauheim, near Frankfort, and that of 
m^ny other mineral springs, contains traces of thallium. 

For the purpose of preparing thallium it is best tc^ employ the 
Hue dust from sulphuric acid w'<>tka, in which pyrites containing 
thallium is burnt* The dust, which contains selenium, amcniauB 
t oxide, and sm^H quantities of many’Othpr metals in tfie form 
of oxides or^sidphates, is repeatedly billed with very dilute 
sulphuric acid, ^he solution concentrated, and the thallium preci¬ 
pitated, in the fontfoE needles or glittering plates, by adding 

1 “ On the £xiflteno0 of Jnow Element, probably of the SjijXur Group," 

Ch?n> ffew, 1801, a! m, 303. * * 

* Sociili ImpiriaknU* Sciences d? Lilh\ May A la*u1 16, 1862; Comp^ rend, 

1862,51 1255; 65, 830. , 

* Annale*. 1868, M6, 127, 

* Kreiuwr, Kg}*t. 4fm., 1807, 27, 86; GoIdEcbmWt, iM IS9S, 30, 
272; Jfeebp lflffi 61, 3041 Krfchlfc, ihid„ 1812, 61, 878. 

* Hari.W and Hamate, Joum> ffant, £«., 189^1 71, 532. 
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metallic zinc. 1 L Thallitfm may be obtained in a purer condition 
by boiling up the flUe duet with water, and adding hydrochloric 
acid, or common salt to the concentrated clear solution. The 
precipitate ifc washed and gradually dissolved in half its weight 
qf hot sulphuric acid, and then heated until all the'’hydrochloric 
acid and the greater part of the free sulphuric acid has been 
driven off. The residue is next dissolved in water, the solution 
treated with aulphurefted hydrogen for the purpose of precipita¬ 
ting mercury, silver, arsenic, antimony, and bismuth, and 
ammonia then added to the filtrate to throw down any iron or 
'ahimjna which may still be present. The filtrate, when con-^ 
cent&ted, yields crystals of pure thallium sulphate, from which 
the metal maybe obtained by deposition on zinc or by electrolysis. 1 
According to Bunsen, 3 the solution of zinc sulphaltc obtained at 
the Juliushiittc, at GosJar, contains 0 05 per cent, of thallium 
chloride, and if metallic zinc is allowed to remain in btfotact 
with the solution, copper, thallium, and cadmium arc thrown 
down in the metallic state. The precipitated metals are then 
carefully washed with water and digested with dilute sulphuric 
acid to dissolve the last tw T o meals. If potassium iodide is then 
added to this solution, thallium Iodide separates out, and this 
on treatment with potassium cyanide yields pure metallic 
thallium, r 

Pure thallium has a bluish-white tint and a lead-like, metallic 
lustre. It has the sp. gr. 11*85, and is crystalline, and so soft 
that it may be marked with the nail and leaves a streak on 
paper. It is malleable, but possesses little tenacity, and can 
only with difficulty be filed or sawn, as the articles stop up the 
interstices of the tool. It exists in two modifications, ffhe 
transition t£nii>erature bring 225Y it melts at 303Y volatilises * 
at a very high temperature, am) may be distilled in a current of 
hydrogen. Its specific u ^nd atomic heats (20° to 100°) are 
0-0525 and 6-05. 5 JU’ vapour density 6 at ve if liigh tempera’ 1 
tunte corresponds witli the simple molecular formula Tl. When 
heated before the blowpipe it oxidises, a pale 'reddish vapour 

1 f'jtjukLfl, Phti. 1873, 183, 277; ChzU. Nol^ 1s 74, £0, 14.^ See 

also Ytitfster, Cflent., 1807, * * 

* PfcL Mag., im, [4], 1G8, 

s M, Werner, Zeil. tworg* Okettt , 1013, B3, 

* l’eUaiLa, Zrit. quo r$ Chem., 1JKM, fiO, 133. ' 

6 Schmitt Prof. 1B03, 72, 177. t < 

* von Wartcnbcrg, Zeii. anorg. C'Aew,, 1007, 56, 320,' d. Meyer fuid Blit*, 

Her., 1880, 22, 723;' wittP. Berlin, 18&G, 37. 
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being evolved which possesses a peculiar Imelb 'ft decflmposes 
water at a red heat and dissolves readily in hiiric *ind sulphuric 
acids, both dilute and concentrated, whilst it is less readily 
soluble in hydrochloric acid. It is slowly acted upon by akohd in 
presence of aft, forming an alcoholate, which is liquid St ordinary 
temperatures. Thallium readily forms alloys with other metals, 
and amalgamates with mercury. The metal is usually kept 
under glycerine or petroleum oil, owing tofys oxid inability, * 

* 

* THALLIUM COMPOUNDS, 

347 Thallium forms twm distinct scries of compound*, one ot 
the ty|Ki IIX 3 , corresponding with the position of the metal as a 
member bf tlifc aluminium group, the other of the type RX, 
closely' tfialogous in many respects to the corresponding ?om- 
found* *>f tho alkali metals, but frequently hearing a strong 
physical resemblance to the corresponding com pounded Wh 

TllALLOUS (JOMFOUMIS. 

348 Many of these compounds resemble the compounds of lead 
in their jihysical properties. Thus the halogen compounds (with 
the exception of the fluoride) arc very sparingly .soluble in water, 
and the sulphide is an insoluble black powder. Oa the other 
baud, the hydroxide, the sulphate, and the carbonate are all 
soluble in water, and closely resemble the corresponding potassium 
salts; the sulphate, perchlorate, and phosphate are, moreover, 
isomorphous with the corresponding salts of that metal. 

Thfilliitm Matioxitlc, Tl a U.—When the metal is exposed to 
thc^air its surface assumes a dull grey colour, due to tire formation 
„ of this compound. It may be obtained in the pule state by, 
heating the hydroxide in absence of air to a temperature of lOO 1 ^ 
Jt is a black powder melting at about 3jX^, and dissolves readily 
in water with the formation of the hydropic. * 

TfttiUowt ItydivxUk t TiOH, is formed b£ the action of wifler 
upon the metal*in presence of air. In order to prepare it in 
larger quantity a sofiition of the sulphate is precipitated with 
the accessary quantity flf baryta water. It crystallises in long 
yelW needles having the fdhuula TlOIf^ II a O, It is raadily 
soluble in water, utid the ^olution is colourless, possesses a strong 
alkaline reaction, • and rerglily absorbs carbon dioxide . 1 The 
brown colour it gjyes Miith turmeric disappears alter some time 
1 JSeS Bdlir. Ztii* uiiur<T. Chem t> IQU*71, TH 
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as the 1 hyd&iide destroys the colouring matter, fence . if 
turmeric paper is written upon with metallic thallium the writing 
at firsf appears brown but gradually disappears. 1 

Habcf 3 hds prepared an oxide having the formula TIO, by 
feting on rf solution of thallous sulphate with H a 0 2 ahd potassium 
hydroxide. - It has a bluish-black colour. 

Tholhits Fluoride, T1F, is formed by dissolving the carbonate 
in hydrofluoric acid: It crystallises in glittering octahedra 
and cube-octohedra. It dissolves in I*25 parts of water at 15°, 
and less readily In boiling water. It melts on heating, find may 
readily be sublimed in a current of hydrogen fluoride. 

Thallium Hydrogen Fluoride, T1HF 2i formed by allowing a 
solution of the fluoride in hydrofluoric acid to evaporate iu a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid* crystallises in sirhilar forms to 
thallous fluoride, and dissolves in its own weight of water. 

Thallium Monochloride or Thallous Chloride, Tld, is* fbrmeA 
when, the^metal burns iu chlorine, and separates out when 
hydrochloric acid is added to a tolerably concentrated solution 
of a soluble thallium salt, forming a white, curdy precipitate 
which assumes a violet, tint on exposure to light (Ilebberling). 
It crystallises from hot saturated solut/ons in the form of cubes, 
and melts at 426° to a yellowish liquid which on cooling solidifies 
to a white; shining, crystalline, somewhat flexible ma&s, having 
a specific gravity of 7*02 (Lamy) and boiling at 719—'731°- 
Its vapour density has been found to be 8 i £>, 3 corresponding to 
the simple molecular formula. The solubility in water, in grams 
per litre of solution, is as follows : 1 

At 0" 20 s 40° GO" HO" m* 

T1C1 1-7 34 GO 10-2 160 24*1 * 

* . * 

It is leas soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, and hence the salt 
*is precipitated from aqueous solution on addition of this acid . 11 
It is scarcely soluble yi ammonia, and is insoluble in alcohol. 

ThaUous Bromide, ■ TlBr, is a very pale yellow precipitate 
less soluble than the chloride,* to which it .possesses strong 
analogies. Dry bromine does not react with the metal so readily 
as chlorine, but in presence of water the ;netal is readily attacked. 
It melts at 4*6 0 ° and boils at 8CXb-8I4 D . 1 . ' ( 

1 Erdmann, J. pr. 1SA3, 88, 381, 

1 Zf.il Chrm, t 1000, 58, 23. ’ Kcnqhe, Pw, £«., 1070, S7, 428. 
„ * Earl of Berkeley; *rkil, Trans,, 1904, [5fe] t 203. 208 j HOI and Simmon* 
J, Amr* Chstn. £(#., 1909,31, 821. 4 t. ' j 

1 See Bny and \Viooiq-jhciff, ver. Chem> Scc. r 19lf, 88, 1083. * 
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ThdUo^s Iodide, Til, is formed when thallium and iodine are 
heated together* * It may also be obtained Jby precipitatirf^ a 
solution of a thallium salt with potassium iodide* wMff it is 
thrown down as a beautiful yellow* crystalline povder J# wlfich 
passes at 168^ into a red modification* the reverse change occur¬ 
ring on cooling* Both forma can exist in thefmctastabjp condition 
through a large range of temperature, 1 The red form melts 
at 431*. When precipitated from a hot»solution*containing 
potassium acetate it is deposited in the form of microscopic 
orange-yellow cubes or cuho-octahedra (Werther)* ltisspayngly 
soluble in cold water, 1 part requiring 16,000 parts for its solution 
at 20°, whereas it dissolves in 830 parts of boiling water*^'It 
separates from a filtered hot solution in water and from saline 
solutions fti the^red form, which then passes very slowfy into the 
stable yefiow modification. It is less soluble in a solution of 
pbta^hili iodide, in alcohol* and in dilute acetic acid than in 
water itself. It is not decomposed by dilute sulphuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, or caustic potash. Nitric acid, however* 
decomposes it with evolution of iodine* 

Thallous Chlora£e> T1C10 S *—-This salt is formed Sy mixing 
equivalent quantities of thallium sulphate and barium chlorate, 
filtering, and concentrating the solution; the salt then separates 
out in microscopic prisms sparingly soluble in cold w%ter* 
TkaUous Perchbraie, TICK)*, is formed by dissolving thallium 
in aqueous perchloric acid, or by precipitating barium perchlorate 
with thallous sylphate. It crystallises in transparent, rhombic 
tablets, isomorphous with potassium perchloT^te* and having a 
specific gravity of 4*844 at 15*5°, One part of this salt dissolves 
at tf>* in 10 parts, and at 100° in 0-0G part of water; it is only 
,slightly soluble in alcohol (Rescue), • % 

Thaltiwi Monosulphide or Thakoua Sulphide, TI^S* is a black 
precipitated formed when sulphuretted hydrogen is passed intc 
\n alkaline or acetic acid solution of *a thalloua salt. *If the 
golution contains a trace of free sulphuric acid the sulphuh 
aeparates out in the cold in micAacopic tfetjahedra (Hebbcrling) 

If the sulphide or a mixture of the metal with sulphuf is melfcec 
in abjence of air* a black* glittering mass is obtained ifiTOloling 
having a specific gravity of abmit 8 and melting atf448V ^t ii 
insoluble m water'alkalis^ ammonium sulphide, and pofcassiun 

i Genua, CotnpL rend., 1904* 138, 160S; 1004, 109*418 i 1009* Utf JOlfl. 

1 kttttger* Ztfr phy&al. Otan.* 1903* 48, 002. 

* P^boa* Ann. Otiin. %, 1907, [S], ** ^ 
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cyanide. HTten the sulphide is heated to 150—200° with coloui 
lee# ammonium sulphide it crystallises in long needles of metalli 
appehrlince, or in thin, ek-eided plates , 1 It dissolves with diffi 
ci^ty^ aostic acid, but readily in mineral acids. The precipi 
tated sulphide oxidises on exposure with formation of sulphate 
*and when Jieated in U current of hydrogen is reduced to thallium 
Black, lustrous prisms of a compound, Tl a S 5 , which is probably 
ikallous perUasulpkitkt, are obtained by the action of a solution o 
ammonium polysulphide on thallous chloride.* 

Normal TItaUous Sulphate. TljJSO*— 1 This salt crystallises ir 
rhombic prisms isomorphous with potassium sulphate and has 
a Specific gravity of 6*765. It melts at G32°, One hundred 
parts of water dissolve ns follows : B 

# , 

At 0“ 20^ 40 6 GO* 80° , 9ST 

■ * T] 2 S0 1 2-7 .4-9 7-0 10-9 14*0 18-5 , 

It # is muA more’soruble in dilute sulphuric acid than in water . 4 

Tballous sulphate readily combines with other sulphates to 
form double salts such as Tl-jSO^MgflOijGHgO, isomorphous 
with the analogous potassium compounds . 5 It can also replace 
the alkali sulphates in the alums. ^Thus e.g., thallium alum, 
Tl^)0 4l AJ i (t>0 4 ) 5 ,24H a 0 ? crystallises in bright oct.aliedm, Thal¬ 
lium iron.alum and thallium chromium alum have also been 
prepared. 

Hydrogen Thallous fiulphatei HTlS0 4 ,3H a 0, crystallises in 
short, thick prisms, which melt ou heating, and then suddenly 
decompose into the normal sulphate with evolution of vapours of 
sulphuric acid. The anhydrous compound melts at 115—120°, 
A compound of the formula Ti a S0 4 ,TlHS0j has also been described 
(.Stortenb^er). - * 

Thalious Nitrate , WG^—ftitric acid attacks thallium more 
! easily than any other acid. Thallium nitrate crystallises in 
opaqut, white rhombic prisms, having a specific gravity of 5-55'; 
these pass at 72*8*'into a rhombohedral form*and at 142'5° 
into aregular modification . 6 The crystals melt at 206*1°, and 

the fused mass solidifies on cooling to a gloss-likc solid, It f de- 

c 

1 Stasik, Ze#. attorg. Chem. t ISOS,17, 117. ’ 1 

3 Jibfmanri and Hothtlea, Her., 1003^38, 3090. * 

* Karl of Berkeley, Phil, fmw, 1004, [A], ftft 211 

* Wtfjrtenheker, eA*wi„ 1902. 31, Sd; 1905^04, D3; 1007, 20, 24S, 

* See Tutton, Proi+Roy* $oc. t 1910, [A], *83, 211* ( 

1 van Kyle, Free, K. Atud, Wet. ^nwlenfcntf, 100ft 2; HSQ; 3> 98; Zai 
fiAjwH ^903, 5J,. 72L. f 
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composes rapidly at 450°, leaving a residue of ttiallic 1>xjfle* x 
One hundred parts of water dissolve, according ty Jlerkel^y : 

At u a £0° 40 1 G0 n imp 

TlNtfg 4*9 9-5$ 20-9 10*2 111-0 \ itM 

It is insoluble in aloofiol. 

Phosphates of Thallium. -These salts are isomorpnous with 
the analogous potassium compounds, * 

Normal Thallous Orthophosphate, TI 3 P0 4 , i.-. obtained in the 
form of UfTdlo-shaped crystals by precipitating’the correspond-, 
ipg potassium salt with a thallium salt. It is also formed, by 
the precipitation of ordinary sodium phosphate, but this pre¬ 
cipitation ja not complete (Lamy)* One ]>art dissolve at 15° ill 
201, anjJ*at 10fl° in 149 parts of water (Crookes), It is easily 
soluble in ammoniacai salts, * 

Mo^alii/drogen Thallous Orthophosphate^ HTl a P0 4 ,H 2 0, is 
formed by neutralising a boiling solution of phospflbric ii/id 
with thallium carbonate. When evaporated to a syrup, the 
concentrated solution deposits rhombic crystals. These lose 
their water at 200°, and when they arc heated to' dull redness 
a glassy mass of pyrophosphate remains behind* 

Dihydrogen Thallo us Orthophosphate, H 3 TlFQ Jh — 1 This salt is 
obtained when phosphoric acid is ^Ided to a solution of the 
foregoing salt until the liquid exhibits a distinctly acid reaction. 
It crystallises in monocline, pearly tablets, dissolves Teadily 
in water, and ignition is converted into' the glassy incta* 
phosphate. 

Normal Thallous Carbonate, T1 4 C0 3 ,—Thallium hydroxide 
readily absorbs carbon dioxide. Thus if the moistened metal 
«s allowed to lie exposed to the jiir, iC becomes co^red with 
needle-shaped crystals of the carbonate. This salt crystallise^ 
from solution in water in glittering mqnbclinic prisms, which 
h'ave a caflstic, metallic taste and an all'ilme reaction* One 
, hundred parts df water dissolve, Recording to Lamy : 

At ** 18 s 02* * 100-8° 

T1*C0 3 ^3 12-S5 22'40. 

* * * 

It i»*insohible in alcohol It fi&es on heating and SecompMes 

at a higher temperature wijh evolution of carbon dioxide. 

ThaUous Cynaidai TICN.-rThis salt is objjqned by mixing 
stroflg solutions potassium cyanide and thallous nitrate 
i Thoniw, Cmpt. rfnd. ,nrtJ i« * 
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(Crookes), it* separates in glittering plfites not very soluble 
in wat^r. Wh(p fieated, it decrepitates and melts easily * vola¬ 
tilising when strongly heated on platinum foil without reduction 
and without acting on the platinum. It is readily soluble 
.in potassftur. cyanide and forms Crystalline double*cyanides. 

Silicate r of Thallium .-—A solution of the hydroxide when 
boiled with amorphous silica dissolves this substance, and when 
the solution is evaporated a crystalline mass, having the com¬ 
position 3TLjO ( 10SiO 2 , and also containing water, 

separates out. 'When thallium oxide is fused with silice a yellow, 
strongly refracting glass is obtained, which is occasionally 
employed in place of lead silicate for optical glass. 

I'haUoux BorcUe ,—^Various borates of thallium have been 
described by Buchtala. 1 

THALLIC COMPOUNDS. 

349 Thai lie oxide, like alumina, acts as a weak base. The 
salts with qplourless acids are colourless, and arc as a rule 
hydrolysed to a considerable extent in aqueous solution, so 
that many of them decompose when their solutions are largely 
diluted, or heated, the hydrated oxide being deposited. They 
arc reduced by metallic thallium to thallous salts and show a 
greater tendency than these to form complex salts.* 

TiiaMium Trioxide, Tl a 0 3 ,—When molten thallium is plunged 
into oxygen it takes fire with formation of this oxide. At a 
red heat this is, however, converted into the monoxide. It 
is also obtained by passing a current from a few Bunsen elements 
through ^cidulated water, the positive pole consisting of metallic 
thallium, which then becomes covered with a black deposit of 
this oxide 3 (Wohler); 

TJi + 3H a O = 11*0* + 3H a . 

f ^ t 

It is also deposited on a platinum anode as a coherent him when 
an acid solution of thallous sulphate containing a little acetone 
is efctwlysed, 4 and this separation may be utilised for the 
gravimetric'estimation of thallium. ' ' t 

Phallic oxide is also obtained when hydrogen peroxide ia 

1 J. pr. chain., 1913, [2], 881 , 771 

3 Boa SpeiiiS&r and Abegg, Ztit. wr^ Chttn,, 1906* 44* 970. 

3 Annnkn, ISflfl* 140, £43, 376. " , 

" 1 Heibwg, ZtL Chm., 1903, 8& 347. 
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added to an alkaline solution of a thaflouaBalt and the resulting 
precipitate washed with alcohol and,ether md dried in vacuo. 
When cold solutions arc employed the oxide if brown, hh& the 
" sp. gr. 9-65, and is readily soluble in acids, whereas the orideVb- 
tained from hot solutions is black, has the &p, gr. # 1019, and U 
only slowly attacked by acids. 1 The crystalline oxide obtained 
by heating the nitrate, however, has the sp. gr, 9-97. a The 
oxide melts at 725°, and loses oxygen slowly at 800° and rapidly 
at 1000°, 

ThaUi £ Hydroxide, TI(OH) 3 .—If a hot solution of thdlous 
chloride in sodium carbonate is mixed with one of sodium 
hypochlorite, a brown precipitate is obtained which prolftbly 
consists of amorphous thallic hydroxide, but on drying has the 
composition TSO(OH). The latter compound is dlso formed 
by the adtion of an alkali on thailic chloride, Thallic hydnfcride 
is a i oddish brown powder. When treated with hydrochloric 
acid it evolves chlorine with formation of a fhaBous sak, whereas 
oxygen is given off when it is heated with concentrated sulphuric 
icid; on heating to 110—120° it is transformed completely Into 
Ihallic oxide and at a red heat into the monoxide. * 

Thallie Ghforitle, TlCl^is formed when the monochloride is 


treated with chlorine under water. If the solution is evaporated 
it 60—70° and thon cooled, deliqu^Seut, colourless ^crystals of 
the hydrate TlCl Sj 4H a O are obtairfed which pass slowly in vacuo 
at the ordinary temperature, more rapidly at 55°, into the mono¬ 
hydrate. Thwinhydrous chloride can be obtained, according to 
Thomas, by direct dehydration of the totrahydrate over caustic 
soda in vacuo, or according to Meyer by the decomposition in 
vartio of the compound TlQj,(C a H s ) 2 0 obtained by the action 
of ether on the tetrahydratc. It forme a hard mas,! consisting 
of six-sided crystals, and melts a£24° • 

When thallium is strongly heated in ehhrine, a yellowish-brown 1 
tnass of the confposition T1CI 3 ,3T1(J1 is formed, and this n also 
be obtained by the partial reduction of tftillic chloride and Jby 
saturating a solution of this ebbtide with* tbalbus chloride. It is 
sparingly soluble in cold, hut feadily in hot water, separating 
from,this solutiqp in dark-yellow, six-sided tablet^sftongly 
1906,48,437; UKMl, », 158; lk 

■ Thomas, Contpf. rein/., 1DQ4, 139, 1607; ef. Lopierre and L&cbaud, tM., 
1801,113,199. 

,*^Meyer, Z&L atwy, Uhem., 1^00, 24, 32 W Thontia* Compt. rmd. r 10G2 P 
1% 1051; Ann. Chi IW7, [8], 11, 204; d. MeClcnahwi, Amur. 

J, Sel., 1M4, [4]. I&*104. 
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reaembEng lad iodide in appearance. Many compounds inter¬ 
mediate in composition between this and tie trichloride ..have 
been described, tfut according to Meyer, 1 these are probably solid 
solutions of thallous chloride in thallic chloride, a continuous 
series being possible up to the limit of composition represented 
fcy TlCl„STia 

When the metal is treated with nitrosyl chloride, the compound 
TlCljTlQ^NOCl is 'formed. If an alcoholic solution of the 
trichloride is heated with alcoholic ammonia* a white, crystalline 
precipitate of (NIIJ 3 TlC] a separates out; this is decomposed 
bn contact with water with formation of the violet-coloured 

* ■ r 

triohide: 


t 2(NH,) a TlCla + 3H 3 0 = Tl^ + GNH^GL , 

T^ie chloride also forms double salts with the chlorides of 
ammonium and potassium. 2 1 * ( 

Thallic 'Bromide has not been obtained in the anhydrous 
state, hut the monohydrate, TlBr a ,H a 0, is known. Like the 
chloride, it unites with the corresponding thallous salt, but 
forms two definite compounds, TJBr 3 ,TiBr and TlBr^TlBr, as 
well as a scries of solid solutions. , 

A large number of chlon)bromidcs have been described, whicli 
are obtained by the action 1 bromine on the chloride and of 
chlorine on the bromide, as well as by reactions between the 
chlorides and bromides themselves, 3 

TMlic Sulphide, Tl^, is formed when the metal is fused 
with an excess of sulphur. It is a black, amorphous mass which 
at a summer temperature is soft and plastic like pitch. Below 
1 ST it is hard and brittle, exhibiting a glassy fracture. 

If one p<frt of thallium'sulphate is fused with G parts of sulphur « 
and G parts of potassium carbonate, and the mass treated with 
water, a red, crystalling powder remains behind having the com* 
position KTlfl 2 , This substance is not attached by caustic 
potash, but decomposes in presence of acids (Schneider). 

Thallic Sulphate, TJ a (S0 4 ) a , crystallises^ on evaporation of a 

1 Chain, ,L, 1UU0, 2T 222; Tlmnug, Cornpt. r&td> t 

19M, 14& C'iiiK. Phpt., 1007. [B], 11. ' 

Moyer, he. cit.; Wallace, 

fait, KryaU Miit., 10U, 40, 427, 

a Moyor, Zeit> anary.* Ohem., 1990, Si. 321; Cli^Kijiah, Atncr. Chela* J. t 
IBOO, at 222; ThaiuaS, Compi. rwL, 2000, 131. m, 1208; 20QJ, 132, 80, 
L487; J901, 133, 735; 1902, 134, 545; 2902, 1&, 10U1; Ana. Chim . Fhye* t 
1907, [85, aM. , ' 
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solution of the trioxide in warm dilute tulphurtc acid* in^ the 
form*of thin, colourless tablets containing' 7H 2 0, which are 
decomposed by water with separation of the hySrated tiioxi^e. 

It'very readily forms the bake salt, T1(0 II) (80^2^0, even in 
presence of sulphuric acid (Marshall), and yields fchtf acid isal^ 
Tl 2 (S0 4 ) 3f H 2 S0 4J 8H^6, when an excess of acid is present. This 
acid salt is decomposed at 220°, leaving the anhydrous sulphate 
(Meyer and Goldschmidt)* 

No true alums have as yet been prepared containing thallic 
sulphate«in place of aluminium sulphate, but Salts of th»type 
M 2 80 4l Tl^(S0 1 ) aj 8TI^0 have been prepared containing the, sub 
phates of ammonium, potassium, and rubidium* Crj&tals 
of ammopium alum have, however, been obtained containing 
variable amounts of thallic sulphate, and it seems probable, 
therefore, that thallic sulphate, like the sulphates of aluminium, 
gallii^u, and indium, is capable of forming true alums. 1 

A number of complex thallo-tliallic sulpWes turn Wen 
described. The simplest of these has the composition 
Tl 3 S0 a ,Tl*j(SO 4 )j, and is formed when equivalent amounts of 
thalloua and thallic sulpliate are dissolve in water and the 
solution is allowed to cryidtaUise. 3 

TJtallic Niirate> T1(N0;.) Sj 3II 2 0, is deposited from a solution 
of the oxide in nitric acid in coj^frless, deliquescent ciystals 
which decompose on heating with water. 

The complex salt, 2TlN0 3 ,Tl(N0 a ) 3 , crystallises in prisms/ 
melts at 150°, jfhd is decomposed by moist air,* 

Detection and Estimation of Thallium, 

3 So Tlie salts of thallium are poisonous, and the ^luble salts 
possess a disagreeable metallic tlhste. Thoir presence may be - 
readily detected by the beautiful green colour which they imporff 
to a non-iummmis gEis-flame. The spectrum of this flaaie con¬ 
sists of one blight green line having a waiedength of 5851, not 
coincident with <my line in thc’solar spfcufcrum. Thallium may 
be # rcadily separated 7roin all the other metals by treating an 
acid, solution wifh sulphuretted hydrogen, filteTiiqf^ the 
separated sulphides, and precipitating the filtT&te Vith ^nJjjhide 

* Ficcim flnd Partial, ZeiG jffittftf. 1^2, 31, 451: FortinL, Ganctia, 

IBM, 36. it, 4(50. • # 

s *LopfliuB, CAem* Ccrtfr., [891, l, 034. Rod elIhd MMLall. Free. Itoy, Soc, 
Edin. r 1008, 34, 305* mui GuklBclimidt-, Jto - ., 1003, 39, 238* 

* Wells and Beardsley, Amir, Ch^n. J. t 1001, 36*275. 



of ammonium,* which throws down thallium sulphide aa a black 
precipitate. Thjs 'precipitate may contain also the sulphides 
andt hydroxides of the metala of the iron group; to separate 
thebe, It is" washed, dissolved in nitric add, and the boiling 
solution neutralised with sodium carbonate; on cooling, cMoro* 
platinic acid is added, when the pale yellow double chloride 
of thallium and i>latinum, 2TlCI p Ptd 4 * is precipitated; This 
compound dissolves in 15,600 parts of cold water, and hence may 
be employed for the quantitative estimation of thallium. Thallium 
pay also be palpitated by potassium iodide as thallovs iodide, 
which in presence of an alkali iodide is altogether insoluble in 
wat 

Several pther methods for the estimation of thallfum have 
been proposed, based on the oxidation of thallous to thallic salts, 
by means of bromine* iodine, or auric bromide, 1 As already 
menfcione^(p.7&8), thallium may also be estimated by the Electro¬ 
lytic deposition of thallic oxide. It can also be estimated as 
metal by using a mercury cathode and a rotating anode. 8 The 
salts derived from volatile acids may be converted into sulphate 
by careful heating with sulphuric acid, and the thallium weighed 
in tiiisTorm. Finally, thallic salts may be precipitated in neutral 
solution by ammonia, tkeJiquid boiled, and the resulting thallic 
oxide driechat 60—70° and Weighed. 

The Atomic Weight of thallium has been determined by 
Crookes 3 by converting the metal into the nitrate. Ten ex¬ 
periments gave numbers lying between 202*62 and 202*65 
(H — 1), The corresponding number 2041 (0 = 16) has been 
confirmed by Lepierre, who analysed thallic oxide and thallous 
sulphate, and determined the amount of thallic oxide which 
could be obtained from A thallous salt, 4 The number accepted * 
now (1922) is 204*0, 


1 Marqfiallj J t $qc. tM., 1600,19, 604; ThotnAfl P| CWjrf. retul., 1900, 
130, 1310; imlft, 

* Morden, J. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 1906, 3l P 104S. 

* Phil. Tnmt. t 1373, Util 477. * * re^ t 1H93, U& 680. 




METALS OF THE RARfJ EARTHS. 

Scandium, Sc 
Yttrium, Yt 

Lajithanhm, Ita Europium, Eu Dysprosium, Dy 
Cerium, Ue Gadolinium, Od ( Holmium, Ho 

Praseodymium, ?r Terbium, Tb Erbium, Er 

NeoJymium, Nd Thulium, Vm * 

Samarium, Sa Neo-ytterbium, Yb 

Lutecium, Lu 
Celtium, Ct 

351 The term rare earth metal is gejjprally applied to the exten¬ 
sive series of elements, the afcomj^weights of which* lie between 
those of barium and tantalum* In addition, the two metals 
scandium and yttrium belonging to the boron group of metals aro 
often classed with them. The most striking characteristic of the 
group is the extraordinary chemical similarity between the 
members; this similarity, coupled with the fact that the rare 
s&fths are always associated together in nature, makes their 
separation and preparation in the jmreiftate a matter tf very great 
difficulty * 1 The relation o£ these elements to the periodic aystety 
of classification has given rise to miujji' discussion (p. 69), and 
opinions ere still divided as to whether tl!ey form an anomalous 
group occupying a single position in^the periodic system* or 
* » 

1 Aji elaborate monogmph an the Rare Earths by K. J. Meyer, vith. a very 
fttfl disounion of their atondo ^ighia by Bratmcr, Is contain^'Z^sAbegg's 
Hanfyuch der anorffljiiKKeji m Chrw't r vol. iii,. part I. Leipzig, I90G) t 

Se9*fea Ffce Afetafr of the Rare Eart&s t by J. F. ft^ftnocr ' T and 

Co.* 191ft). A short fcrtidfl oontributod by R Aimer to HenddteiTs Ptincijitia 
of Chtmiiiry t vol. ii h , pp, 105-124 (Longmans, I^ondoTV 1906), Rohm’; Darsirl- 
fvng dtr jfcUnint Rrdtn, 2 vok. {Veit & Co., Leipzig,* £905), and It, J* Meyer 
ttsA 0* Hauser’s Die £notyic far wlteneti Erden wni dtr Erdm$m (F* Enkc, 
Stuttgart* 1912). abjn contain much valuable Information on tho sutyeot. 
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whetfcer*£hey A dta tob« assigned to the vacant spaces jzl series 
8 , Oofop, B2-53JS 1 

The wtJis foftnerly described as philippia and mosandria 
have \wn. proved to be mixtures of other earths * and it is 
probable ttat»the compounds of decipium (Delafofitaiue ) 3 and 
vjctorium (Grookes ) 4 Sre also mixtures- c 
352 In the year 1794 Professor Godolin, of Abo, in Finland, 
discovered a new earfli in the mineral, termed after him gado- 
limte, which had been found at Ytterby in the year 1788, This 
discovery was confirmed in the year 1797 by Eckebqrg, who 
found that tile compound separated by Gadolin contained, 
together with glucina, a new earth, to which he gave the name 
of yttria- In IS03 Klaproth discovered a second peculiar earth in 
another Swedish mineral found at Biddarhyttan, 'which mineral 
had formerly been supposed to contain tungsten, and to tills, 
because it became dark yellow on heating, he gave the time oi 
ochipite, v Tho same' substance was examined simultaneously 
by Berzelius and Hisinger, who considered it as the oxide of a 
new metal which they termed cerium, after the planet Ceres, 
which had been recently discovered, whilst tbe mineral was called 
eerite, ^ 

In 1819 Berzelius observed that crude yttria also contained 
;eria; and Mosauder, in showed, in a most careful investi¬ 
gation, that ceria contained 71io oxide of another metal, to 
rvhieh he gave the name of lanthanum {\av&dvM } 1 lie 
lid den). 

In 1841 he discovered that the latter was not pure, but con¬ 
fined a third new element, to which he gave the name didymium 
from ht&vfiQ r, twins). The same chemist in 1843 concluded 
rom anothfr series of investigations that yttrium was invariably 
.ccompanied by two other medals, to which he gave the names 
f terbium and erbium from the terminal letters of the stem 
f the Wbrd Ytterby, f According to the investigations of Bunsen' 
nd Eahr , 15 only one bf the last two metals appeared to exist, 
nd for this they retained the naW erbium, bufrtho subsequent 

1 Seo^m^f'r, Her., 1903, 3B* 914; ArmnLroi^, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1902, 
fl; Lmutrtr, Chtm, Phis. Soc., 1902, 34, 14J>, Zell, JStd-lra&iti 

900,^f, 'JJiltz,' iter., 1902, 3&, 502; Bra-unar, Zeit. Hleklrochem,, 19QS, f&5; 
lao this volume, Atomic Rum forfl, p h 72 h 

* Sea F«kqc, Jkr., 18S2, U, 1274- 

1 Compt. rend,, 1S8K»33, 03- , 

* Proc, Roy. Soc. t 1399, flfc 237; Urbaiit, Comfi. rtwh, 1905, 141, 054, 

1 Am^en, 1806^137, l t 1 


- , _• 

researches of Delafontaine and Marignac showed that both 

elements were present. , • 

Further investigations have proved that the ^ubstancef which 
all these chemists examined were in most cases highly complex 
mixtures, the complete separation of which has jit* yet been 
effected. This is ilftstrated by the two following tables which 
show the earths which have so fax been obtained from yttria 
and cem. The name of the investigator who effected each 
separation is added together with the datt Further details 
will be found under the headings of the separate metals. 

Europia has also been found as a constituent of Ddafontaim’s 
'terbia, and of loth of the earths obtained from it by Hatigr&c. 

353 The rare earths occur in several rare minerals found in 
various localities in Scandinavia, Siberia, Greenland, North 
America * Ceylon, India, and Brazil. They aTe usually present 
in the farm of silicates, less frequently as columbates, tantalates, 
phosphates, fluorides, and uranates, and arc Often accompanied 
by the oxides of glucinum and zirconium. The most important 
of these minerals are gadolinite t a basic orthosilicate of glucinum, 
iron, and the yttrium metals \ c erite, a hydrated silicate of calcium 
and the cerium metals; Jteilhamte, a titanosilicate of yttrium, 
aluminium, iron, and calcium; saamralcitc, a columbate and 
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tantalatc of iron, calcium, urany], and the metals of both the 
berium and yttrium groups; ferguswUe, a col urn bate of both 
the yttrium and cerium metals; euxenite) acolumbate &nd titan- 
ate of yttrium, certain, erbium, and uranyl; t inonazile t an 
orthophosphate of thejcerite earths containing thorium; x&wtime, 
an orthophosphate of the yttrium mefcafs; and th&rmnite, a 
rninerjflfTdCfnd in Ceylon, containing 70 p£r oent^of thoria tog|thcr 
withjhc oxides of uranium, cerium, lanthanum, didynuam, 
yttrium, and zirconium. 1 The subjoined analyses 2 give some 
idea otthe general composition of tljice of th^se minerals. 

■ l»v 

1 Ihmitun and Blblce, iVoc, Roy. Soc*, 190i* 7fc 253. 

4 1 Quoted froii^Datma Miti&eleffl (1&&2). fc 
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* Cerite. 
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Thu crude earths are obtained from the minerals by methods 
which differ somewhat according to the nature of the material 
to be treated. Cerlte is ev&poratetbfvith strong sulphuric acid, 
the excess of acid removed by lie^flng, and the residue dissolved 
in ice-cold water. The clear Solution ip saturated with sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, again filtered, and then made acid with 
hydrochloric rfbid and precipitated with oxalic acid, by means of 
vhich tho insoluble oxalates of the earths, consisting mainly of 
icria, lanthana, and didymia, are obtained and arc finally con- 
^rtedinto the oxides by ignition. Gadolinlte, on the other hand, 
s decomposed by hydrochloric^acid/and theoxah&tes are thon 
precipitated from the solution of the chlorides. In other casjg 
[fergffflonite) the mineral is fused with, ^citassium bisulphatc, the 
fused nfass is' extracted with water, ahd the earths arc pre¬ 
cipitated as hydroxides or ox^ates. t 

The most inlportjnt source of the rare earths, al the present* 
time, is the residue left after thorium has been sejjjia|ed from 
mojiazite sand ifi the preparation of compounds ,of this element 
fdirthe incandescent mantle industry. 

The nature of the ftrude oxide thus obtained varies verj^ 
greatly according to the source from whiQ^it is derived. The 
different earths, frith rimt few exceptions, resemble one another 
vary closely, si that, in order to separate dJiem, advantage 
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has tp be taken of ver^ slight differences in chemical behaviour 
and the jrocessea ^of separation are repeated a very large number 
oftea? amounting to many hundreds, of times. It is thereto 
advisable to'commence the preparation of any particular eaitf 
U7th a mineral which contains a large proportion of this element 
and which is as free from admixture os possible, since in thit 
way the length and tediousness of the processes of separation 
qre lessened. 

in some cases it is advisable first of all to remove the cerium, 
especially when this element is present in large proportion* 
Tliis may he effected by a number of different methods, all of 
which depend on the fact that when the oxalates are calcined 
cerium fomja an oxide, Ce0 2 , and that the derivatives of this 
differ very considerably from those of the oxides of the type 
formed by the ether earths. Of these methods one of 
the most effective ie to convert the oxides into nitra^ea and 
pour a solution of these into a large amount of boiling water, 
under which circumstances a basic ceric nitrate separates, con¬ 
taining only a small amount of praseodymium and neodymium, 
from which it can he freed by several repetitions of the process. 
A second method is to add a solution o5 some salt of the earths 
to potassium permanganate solution containing magnesia in 
suspension* ' Ceric hydroxidlkjj precipitated, and the filtrate is 
free from cerium {R, J. Meyer and Schweitzer}* 

A rough di vision of the rni xed earths into two groups is obtai ned 
by saturating the neutral solution of the crude oxide in nitric 
acid with potassium sulphate* Double salts are formed of the 
general formula those of the yttrium group 

(Yt, Yb, Lu, Er, Ho, Tm, Tb, Sc) being soluble, whilst those 


rf the eeriuiu group (Nd, Vr, Lq, Ce, Sa, Cd) are leas soluble in a 
saturated solution of potassium sulphate* The sulphates thus 
obtained may be converted into oxalates, which are only sparingly 
soluble in dilute acids, or into oxides, and the separation^peated ‘ 
as often as is desired. For the farther separation'of the oxides 
which h#ve been submitted to the foregoing treatment a number 
of differ ^methods have been proposed^ which may be grouped 
under the following four heads* 1 t * 

(lf^tt&i'on of the Nitrates (Bahr and Bmjsen).—Atfhen the 
neutral nitrates of the earths of either of these groups are gently 
heated,'it is found,}hat the salts of the different earths are 
decomposed'at different temperatures, ^ In dhe case of the 
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yttrium group of oxides, to which the rtiethod is best* applied, 
the citrates decompose in the following order Sc, Ybj Er, Ho, 
Tm, Tb, Yt, yttrium nitrate requiring the highest temper^uie. 
The heating is therefore continued only until a slight’amOunt 
of decomposition has taken place; the^ cooled »mase is than 
extracted with boiling water, and the basic salt whTbh separates 
on cooling is removed by filtration. The filtrate is then 
evaporated and the process repeated, , 

(2) Fractional Precipitation with Ammonia i ? some other Base .— 

The n^utrah nitrate obtained from the crude earth is di&olvcd 

c in water and ammonia added m such quantity as to precipitate 
a portion only of the earths which are present, the so ration 
being so dilute that the precipitation takes place slowly. In 
thie w^y the feast basic earths are first precipitated, whilst the 
most basic are found in the filtrate. Among the cerium group 
of ea^Jfe, lanthana appears to be the most basic, andjs followed 
by ^ceria, praaeodymia, neodymia, samaria, and gadolinia. fthe 
precipitated hydroxide is filtered ofT, riSlissolvcd in nitric acid, 
and again submitted to fractional precipitation, whilst the filtrate 
is treated in a similar manner to the original solution. This 
separation 1 is most efficiently effected in very dilute solution 
in the presence of a largo excess of ammonium chloride. Other 
bases, such as caustic potash, m^nesia, or the wfcak organic 
base aniline, may be employed in'a similar manner, 

(3) Fractional Crystallisation of Salts.- -This method has been 
applied to a vdty large number of different salts, and has proved 
of the greatest value for the separation of many of the rare 
earths. The most important results have been attained by the 
crystallisation of the double ammonium nitrates (praseodymium 

wand neodymium), the double magnesium nitrates *}europium)^ 
and the double potassium sulphates (samarium, scandium), 
the formates,* carbonates, oxalates, ethyf sulphates,* and aceto- 
Acetates have £11 been employed. The 'crystallisation of the 
double magnesium nitrates of the earths of the terbium group 
with the addition of; bismuth nitrate hal led to the isolation 
of pure salts of gadolinium and terbium (Uxbain and Ijflflojnbe). 

Jaynes 1 effects ^separcftion of the yttrium earths by ciystalliaa- 

1 Pcandtl and KaucVnberg^*, B&., 1020, 63b, 643. 

1 Urbain, CatnpL rt$d,, 1900* 7&G, 

* Bettendorf, Annakn, 1907, $62, 63. 

1 “jamai, CAem, iV^iA, 1 9&I t 71 131] 1903, 97, 31, 305] 

3oc. t 101& 31 767, 


J. Amer. CAern. 
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tion r of‘the Sfbmptes } <t}ie order of separation of the rare earth 
bromatap from aqfteous solution being samarial, europia, gado- 
limp, lerhia, jrtaa, dyspiosia, holroia, erbia, thulia, and ytterhia. 
In this 1 way‘pure thulia and yttria can be obtained. 

* (4) Fra&ional Precipitation of Salts. —Lehner and Benner 1 
effect a separation of the yttrium earths by fractional precipi¬ 
tation of a hot solution of the nitrates with sodium succinate. 
The earths precipitated first are holmia, terbia, and europia, 
whilst the major portion of the yttria is left in the solution. 
When a hot alcoholic solution of sodium stearate ^s added 
cautiously to a hot solution of the nitrates of the yttria earths 
% rapid separation can he effected (Stoddart and Hilf). a The 
^adolinia and ceria earths can also he separated by this method. 

354 The progress of the reparation effected by any of these 
means may be followed by several methods, one of the most trust¬ 
worthy of which is the determination of the mean U&emical 
equivalent of the oxide obtained. This is accomplished by pre¬ 
cipitating the earth in the form of oxalate, igniting, and weighing 
the oxide; this is then exposed to steam and afterwards 
evaporated with dilute sulphuric acid and heated gently over a 
small flame, or, better, at the temperature of sulphur vapour, 
until the weight is consist. The amount of sulphate formed 
from a known weight of o^tje is thus ascertained, from which 
the equivalent of the earth Oun be calculated. This method is 
of great value when the eartlis wliich are being separated differ 
considerably in their equivalents, but is,-of course, less useful 
when, as is often the case, the mixture consists of earths which 
have nearly the same equivalent. 

Most other methods employed for detecting the progress of 
u purification or separation are applications of spectrum analysis., 
"In addition to the spark spectra, those shown in the electric 
arc, the salts of many of the earths in solution exhibit character¬ 
istic absorption spefora. A number of the earths, * moreover, 
show "phosphorescence spectra 1 ’ when the ignited earth or 
its basic sulphate is exposed to an electric discharge in a highly 
exhausted glass bulb (Crookes), or exhibit a characteristic spec¬ 
trum when qp induction spark is mack to pgss from a positive 
pol^jf platinum on to the centre of the surface of a solution 
of one of the salts of the earth, which Is connected with the 
negative pole (rey^sion spectra of IieCoq de Boiabaudran), 

1 J. Antr, Chm. 8<x., 1008, 30, Oft; 1A1, 83* ' 

JW4., 101 33.1076, 
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Probably the most rapid mefliod of controlling if fractionation 

of tlte rare earths is that dependmg.on the^neasuremeut of the 
magnetic susceptibility of the mixtures. It hdfe been f<?uM that 
thm quantity varies considerably from element to eiemeat, more 
in fact tban^Ioes any other property. Consequently* a measure¬ 
ment of this quantity, which can he madfc in a few^ minutes Gy 
a magnetic balance, gives at once accurate information on the 
progress of the separation of any mixture! 

The evidence afforded by the study of thv spectra yielded b£ 
the earths in*any of these ways is very difficult to interpret, 

# because we are at present unacquainted with the exact influence 
of many variable conditions, especially the presence of (other 
substances, upon the phenomena in question, and this influence 
ia -j>£ vefy great importance, especially as regard^ absorption 
spectra *and phosphorescence spectra^ Kriiss and Nifeon , 1 
Urguhjp from the variation in the absorption spectra of the 
uitaates of the rare earths, and CrookeS , 3 'from fltudjj of 
phosphorescence spectra, independently drew the conclusion 
that a very large number (21-30) of different elements were 
present in the rare earths. The chemical evidence, so far as it 
has been obtained, has qpt confirmed these views. The further 
study of absorption spectra, moreover, has shown that variations 
in the intensity and position of th^&ands may be produced by 
many factors and do not therefore necessarily indicate changes 
of composition. As regards phosphorescence spectra it has been 
shown that pufe earths do not jield a discontinuous phosphores¬ 
cence spectrum, but that such a spectrum is produced in the 
presence of small amounts of other substances and varies both 
wiifo the amount and nature of this second substance.* 

Moseley's work on X-ray spectra and atomic numbers (p. 72^ 
has thrown much light on the number and homogeneity of the , 
rare earth metals. It would appear from his results that th<? 
^possible rare earth elements are 16 in number, of atomic lumbers 
57-72 and of atomic weights lying betwae* those of barium and 1 
tantalum. Of these, 15 correSi>ond with, those already recog', 
niged on other grounds, and the elementary nature or which 
is thus confirmed Th<P missing element still to be Mistlb vexed 
ahfflJd come between neodymiftm and samarium, with a^tomic 
number fll. * p ' 

, 355 The metal* of this group were at first supposed tp be 

1887, 20, 2W • 1 See Join*. Chen t. Soc., im, 55, 260. 

>*Baur and Man, B*r. t 1001, 31 24G0. 

VpL,p. (I.) ^ 
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divalent* the general formula of t 

ie earths being written fio. 5 In 


1870'Mendeleev foifad tha^ whilst the equivalent of cerium* was 
46-3j ift specific Seat was about 0*05, whilst Hillebrand obtained 
the* more accurate number 0-04479, According to this ^the 
atomic weight of cerium must be 139, and not 92-6 fcs previously 
supposed, since 139 x*004479 = 6-3, the Mcr baric oxide bring 
therefore Ce^O^ and the higher oxide CeO^ 

It was suggested rft the same time that the baric oxides of 
didymium and lanthanum, which had nearly the same equiva¬ 
lent a£ cerium, might be Di 3 O a and LaO a , didymium (138) bring 
placed in the tliird group of the periodic system, and lanthanum, 
with<an atomic weight of about 180, in the fourth group along 
with cerium* In this way these metals found a place in the 
periodic system, whilst no place existed for them rn that system 
if tbfeir atomic weights were taken as about 92. The atomic 
weight of yttrium, the compounds of which were then belittle 
knojm, wa$> at tKc £ame time altered for similar reasons from 
about 59 to 88, the oxide being formulated Yt^0 3 instead of 
YtO, and the metal placed in the third group of the periodic 
system. 

The subsequent determination of the specific heats of lan¬ 
thanum (004485) and the t pld didymium (0-045B3) by Ilillebrand 
showed that both these mth^Js had an atomic weight of about 
140, and a more accurate determination of their equivalents led 
to the atomic values La = 137-5 r Di = 144, Oxide of lanthanum 
was, therefore, formulated La a O s and the metal placed in the 
third group. The salts of didymium have since that date been 
shown to consist of the salts of at least two distinct elements, 
the oxides of which have been given the formula Pr 3 0 3 and 
Nd s 0 3 respectively. 

. The tervalent character of the rare earths is confirmed by 
molecular weight determinations of the anhydrous chlorides in 
non-ionteing solvents/'by the electro-conductivity of 1 aqueous" 
solutions of the chlorides, and fry the isomorphism of the crys¬ 
talline hydrates of ths sulphates of the rare earths with corre¬ 
sponding sulphates of other elements of undoubted tervalent 
character* r r 

AM^ent the general formula R S Q 3 is applied to the b£ric 
oxides of all the rare earth metals, and the formulae of their salts 
are written in accordance with this* 
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SCANDIUM. Sc = 44-i, At. No. St? 

35 ^ The oxide of this metal, which lias not it^lf LeenJbakted, 
was^ discovered in euxemtc in 1879 by Nilson, 1 who obtained 
2 grams of tie pure oxide from 10 kilos, of the mitral The 
element'scandium i^of very wide occurrence, 2 hut*only in very 
small quantities* The minerals wiikite and an orthite from 
Finland are the richest,* and both conttyn loss tlmn one per 
cent* of the oxide* The minerals wolframite 4 and cassiteritc* 
are also good sources for scandium compounds, they contain 
about 0'S5 per' cent, of the oxide. It ja leas basic than any ofr 
the other rare earths. % * 

Scandium occupies the place in the periodic system which 
was assigned ]}y Mendeleev in 1809 to the unknown element 
ekaEoren* (p* 70)* Speaking of this undiscovered element* he 
s*id injjic course of a full discussion of thft subject 5 : Its atomic 
weiglrt will be about 44, and its oxide, EkgQg, will bq.fr stronger 
base than alumina and will have «a specific gravity of about 3*5, 
'whilst the specific gravity of the chloride will be about 2, The 
oxide will be insoluble in alkalis and the salts colourless, yielding 
gelatinous precipitates with potash, potassium carbonate, 
sodium phosphate, etc. 

Scaudia is obtained from the mix^^jxides of the rare earths 
cither by precipitating us flpuri^and further purification by 
the usual methods, or by precipitating p.s silicofluoride* The 
most persistent impurity is tlioria and this is removed fl by treat¬ 
ment with sodium thiosulphate, when the scandium is precipitated 
the major part of the thorium left in solution* The last 
jjea of thoria are removed 7 by adding excess oE potassium 
jiriate to a nitric acid solution of the nitrate, when the thoria 
is precipitated a& iodatc* 

The ..extraction of scandJhm compound from the wolframite* 

1 Her,, im. 1A*«J54; 1*80,13. 1439. 

s Eboth&rd, Sitziwgiiber. K. Aiod. Tfus. 1908, 851; 1910, 

'rookw* JVoc, Roy. Sqc ., 190S, 80* Uf &10; Vurnadwky, Unit, A tad. Sci. Ml 
Verdwff. 1908, 12?3* - 


> t Meyw, ffltafliffrier. K. Atari. Wist, Berlin, 1911, 370. 

* Mayor, 1>,R*'F., 190S, £01253; hukuts, J . Amer. Ckem. Mdk. t lft3, 33 

1470;* 

■ Annuhn Suppkm^tband t 1872^8, 107. 

* Meyer, ZziU anorg. CAem.^OOS, 00, 134; Moyer and Winter, lin'd., J010 

07, 398* * , 

’.Meyer, Cftetn. Afcra, 1912,10ft 13. 

* Sterb&’Bohm, Zutf ElttitrocHem., 1914, 80, 289; Meyer, D.R.P. 1908 

292253,2083H* * 
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and r cdasiterftfe residues after the removal of tin is effected 
in the following Stoanner.' The residues are fused with soda 
am} tie cooled fusion extracted with water. The solution thus 
obtained cdhtains all the tungsten as sodium tungstate. "The 
residue ^'washed and dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the 
rare earthy are precipitated by either oxalifc acid or hydrofluoric 
acid, a large excess being used to keep the iron and manganese in 
solution. The precipitate of rare earths contain 90-95 per cent, 
of scandium, which is purified, by solution in hydrochloric acid 
and precipitation by boiling with sodium silioaftuoqde, The 
last traces of thoria are removed as described above. 

Metallic scandium has not yet been isolated, 

Setffldtfwji hydroxide, Sc(OtI) 3j is a gelatinous, white precipitate 
which on ignition yields the oxide, Sc a 0 3 , The IStter j&,a white 
powder resembling magnesia, of specific gravity and a 

specific h^at 0*1530, It dissolves slowly in cold but rd|tylly in 
hot acids to form scandium salts. The salts are colourless and 
exhibit no absorption bands. The chloride 1 and bromide, 
Scd^and ScBr 3 , crystallise with 32H a Q; the fluoride isanhy- 
drous T Scandium fluoride, SiF 3 , is formed by the addition of 
hydrofluoric acid or a soluble fluoride to a scandium salt. It 
is also formed by the addition of sodium silicofluoridc to a boiling 
solution of'a scandium solt.^ 

Sc a (S0 4 ) 3 -h SNajSiF^ = Sc^SiF^ + SNa^O* 

JSc a (SiF fl ) s + GH 2 0 = 9ScF a + 13HF + 3SiO a 

Freshly precipitated scandium fluoride dissolves 1 in solutions 
of alkali fluorides and the solutions thus produced when concen¬ 
trated deposit crystals of the double salts (NH^SiFa, K 3 $F(, 
■and Na^iSV A similar doubb compound, Ag a SiF 4 , has also been* 
obtained by crystallising a solution of scandium fluoride in silver 
fluoride solution. The * existence of these sal^s points to the 
probable existence of a Jiuo-scandic acid, H 3 8iF fl . The sulphate, 
Soj(S0 4 ) 5 , crystallises with 6II t Q and is readily soluble in water, < 
differing in these respects from the other sulphates of the group. 
The (teubb sulphate of scandium andpoljpsium, Sc 1 (S 0 4 ) 3 j 3 K j S 04 , 
is insoluble Jvi a solution of potassium sulplfiitft. The ft#rale* 
forms prismatic crystals and becomes anhydrous 
when heated on thp water-bath. Whfen heated in a vacuum afc 

* J i ^ 

i Cfookw, Phit. Ft& si., im, m. [A], IB; <hid„ 1910. 210, [A\ W».- rt 
> Start*-Btihtn, Puli. 3oc. cbim<, 10, [4], v „ 

* Crocket, Joe. a*. 
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lOO^a baste nitrate, Sc(OHj(M) 3 ) 3j is formed, ^StajfuJwro car- 
bottat*, is formed a&a bulky precipitajp when 

ammonium carbonate is added to a solution of’k scandmA salt; 
it unreadily soluble in hot solutions of alkali carbonates, «ncLon 
evaporation these solutions deposit sparingly acjuble double 
carbonates. The impounds ScdCOih^N^CO^fflaO and 
^^(COajafNH^JatCOaJ.GH^O have been prepared, but no com¬ 
pound with potassium carbonate has yet*been obtained. The 
borate, iodate, avmchloridc, platinocyanide, and numerous salts of 
organic ^ids have been prepared, 1 The spark Spectrum of the 
phlorido is characteristic (Thaltfn). The arc spectrum has 
mapped by Lockyer and Baxandall 1 and Crookes * and compared 
with the solar spectrum, in which many of the scandium line* 
arerto *foun<f, 

^ A number of atomic weight dc terminations have been mad* 
recenyy*by Honigschmidt 4 and Meyer and Schweig* 5 liotl 
invfetigators agree that the atomic weight cannot bo determined 
.by the sulphate method, and the former gives 45 dO whilst the 
lattergivca 45*3 as the atomio weight of scandium. 

YTTRIUM. Yt = B&7. At. No, 39, 

357 Yttria is the most basic of aMhe yttrium group of earths, 
and its separation from the others^* based on this fact. Accord - 
ing to Crookes, it is a complicated mixture, 6 but this conclusion 
has not been confirmed. 

Yttrium was obtained by Gleve as a dark-grey powder possessing 
a metallic lustre under the burnisher. He prepared it by the 
ledtrolysis of the double chloride of yttrium and sodium, and 
Iso by fusing this with sodium. Yttrium decomposes water^ 
lowly in the cold, but mqro quickly on boiling. 7 It melts at 
490V Yttrium ** mixed metal /* 6 coqfAiuing 37*5 per cent, of 
ttrium, has behn obtained by the electrolysis of a mixture of 
he fused chlorides of the yttrium metals * This mixture burns 
a the air at a dull red heat, ami is slowly oxidised in njoist air 
,t ihe ordinary temperature. 

1 Ctooln#, toe. «l. • 

1 *Pnt. Sou. &»,, 1900, 74, 53ft. * ■ Ibid., 1919, [*4], 99H3S* 

VHcHaigsahmidtp Ze&, EUMlrtxhtm., 1919, 26, 0L 
1 %« and Schwcig, ZeiL niiprff. C'Aent., 1919,108>«303, 

■ Jvht*. (Me». Socl, 1980, 65, 960. 

7 *0«ve, Cempt. rod* 1892, 05, 1126, 

* Hiaka, Am*. U<m, 8*., 101ft, 40, 1010, 
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heAted^oae water and hydrocAoric acid,*fonnin£ basic lalfca, but 
when heated on a water-bath 5 mo^eculea water are lost and 
the last molecule can he driven off at 160° to the preSencc of 
hydrochloric acid gas. Yttrium chloride forms ^double Com¬ 
pounds with some metallic chlorides, thg * compounds 
aYtOl 9 ,3Pta;24ir a ©;4YtC3 0 ,5PtCl 4f 52H 2 <5 ; Yta 35 24cCl 3 d0H3O J 
and YtCl af 3HgGl aT 9ir a O have been obtained in the crystalline 
condition. * ~ 

The bromide and iodide |re very similar fo the chloride, * 

Yttrium Sulphide, Yt^, ia obtained as a yellow qjr grey 

# powder*by heating the oxide in the vapour of carbon disulphide 
(Vopp), and by heating the chloride in sulphuretted hydrogen. It 
is not soluble in water, but is decomposed by acids (Wohler). 

O'frrii/bt Si&plmle, Yt a (S0 4 ) af 8FI a 0, forms transparent crystals 
which lbsc their water at 1J5°. One ^hundred parts ofr cold 
wateiMlissolve 9*3 parts of the salt, but when the solution is 
wanned to 100™ 4'5 parts separate out in* tlfe crystalline ftfate. 
It forms a microcrystalline powder with stannic sulphate 1 having 
the formula YtSn(S0 4 ) fl . On heating yttrium sulphate at 700° 
a basic sulphate, Yt^SO,,, is formed, which crystallises in 
white needles.* 9 

Yttrium Nitrate, YtlNOJuGHjO,Jjg easily soluble in water, 
alcohol, or ether, forming large, JtfEquesccnt needles. At 20 u 
100 grams cf water dissolve 141<Tgrams of the nitrate. A basic 
nitrate 3 of the formula 3Yt a O 3 ,4N 2 O 5> 20IT a O is formed by 
shaking the exide with nitric acid at 25°. This compound ia 
stable in the presence of an aqueous solution of Yt(N0 3 ) a con¬ 
taining 33 grams per 100 e.c. The normal nitrate forms □ 
compound with hexamethylene tetramine, 4 having the formula 

* Yt{No 3 } a ,ion a o,2C fi ir ia ^ 4 . • , 

Yttrium Orthophosphate^ Ytl r 0 4 ,2ir a 0, is slightly soluble n 
wate^; the mclapfwspltate, Yt(F0 3 ) 3J ia*an insoluble crystalline 

* powder \* and the pyr&pho&phuie, EYtflJ ^07,71120, is soluble h 

water, * » * * 

Yttrium Carbide, is pupated tiy Ji eating the oxide will 
carbon in the eleefrio furnace. It forms yellow, nncroscopt 
crystals of sp, g^ 4-13,%nd yields with water a mixflirc Cf gase 
containing 72 per cent, of * acetylene, along tfith-^etbani 
ethylene, and hjfdrogem * 

1 Weilaad and ftuhl, Ze.iL wwtg. Chem., 1907, 9ft £44. 

1 > Brill, ZtiL cmrtff. Ctfou IMG, 47, 464. 

* JamQb and Pratt* J* jtmer. Ch&n* lfll0 4 3S, S7J. 

hBukkri and Cdi&Uri, Alti*R. Atxad, 1911, [fi], jKJ, i., it>^ 
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Ytlriwt Cofrhmate, Yt^CO^SH^O, is a heavy, white pawltei 
insoktble.in water, farmed bgr the addition of an alkali carbomta 
to a aoMion of ad yttrium salt, or by passing carbon dioxide into 
a suspension- of yttrium hydroxide. It dissolves in exce&r of 
alkali carbonates and forms double carbonates, oY which the 
compoundflYtjfCO^g^aaCOa^HjOandYttC^iJa^K^^CO^aHaO 
have been isolated. 

Yttrium Bromatt? YyBrty 0J 18E ? O, is a white, crystalline 
r substance forming hexagonal prisms. ■ It is formed by the action 
of barium bromate on yttrium sulphate, and diwolveq to the 
extenjt of 168 parts in 100 parts of water at 25°, 

Detection and Estimation of Yttrium. 

35 U This metal is most readily recognised by thf - sp£rk 
spectrum of the chloride. This contains a large nunjber ofr 
bright liner^ of which two groups lying near the sodiunr Ime 
towards the red are especially characteristic. The salts show no 
absorption spectrum. The reactions of the yttrium salts are 
very similar to those of zirconium. 

The Atvmc Weight of yttrium was determined by Babr and 
Bunsen by the analysis of the sulphate*'to be 92, According Ur 
Cleve and Eoeglund , 2 ofr^hc other hand, it is 8£h2. This 
difference is probably due to th^ presence of other earths. From 
a still later determination 3 Cleve obtained the number 884, 
whilst the somewhat lower number, 88'3, was obtained by Jones . 1 

Kremers and Hopkins , 5 by means of the silver chloride method, 
using very highly purified salts, have obtained the value 89*33. 
The number at present {1922) adopted is 88-7. 

LANTHANUM, i&=i$yo. At. No. 57. 

359 Lanthanum salts are best obtained pure by the fracffonal 
crystallisation of the double magnesium nitrates of the cerifce' 
carfhs . 6 A very rapid a^d succe^ful method T of obtaining pure 
•lanthanum compounds'from mixtures of the, cerium earths, from 
which the cerium has been removed, consists in dissolving the 

1 Jame* anJ Xflngelier, J. Atncr, Chtn^ot:, f 18W, 3L Olft 

< chin., 1873* [2], lft 103. ( 

■ JWfc, 1883, m 38. 120. * Aptr. Chm, J.. 180ft 17, 1M. 

* 1 Xreixnrc and Hoplurci, J, Am$r> Chet*. Sgc., 1010, 4J* 718. 

* Dri)Mbflcb, 1W2, flft 2828; Muthm&nn and Weini, Amatot 1094, 
331. L * 1 ( 

7 F.ajidti and BOTcbwitygor, B&>, 1020, fiSB, 843. 


mtad oxides in fairly concentrated hydjochlorif wrid, snaking 
the solution nearly neutral, adding.a quantity of ammonium 
chloride equal in weight to that of the oxides, And dilulSiI^ with 
water uptil the solution is 2-3iV with respect ta ammoilpim 
chloride, TIte solution is heated to 50° in a large porcelain dish 
and a mixture of ^N-ammonia and 4iY-nmmotugm chloride 
solutions added slowly with vigorous stirring until about 5 per 
cent, of the oxides have been precipitated* this is removed and 
the filtrate treated in the sai$e way. The alternate precipitatiod 
and filtration js repeated until the filtrate no longer exhibits 
absorption lines* This filtrate then contains fairly pure lanthn! 
num compounds only. Lanthann is the most basic of a( th( 
ram earths, 

i&nfldtmin *was obtained by Mosandcr as a gtey powdei 
by heating the chloride with potassium. Ilillebrand 'am 
iWtoB* prepared it by the electrolysis* of the fused chloride 
and obtained it in the form of fused gloBuIdta, some of w^icl 
, weighed as much as six grams, and it has since been prepared ij 
large quantities by the same method by Muthmann and JCraft. 
Thus prepared it has a specific gravity of G-104 and an iron-gre; 
colour; it takes a high pqjish but soon tarnishes, even on exposur 
to dry air, attaining a steel-blue colour. The metal can b 
hammered out to tolerably thin and can be .drawn int 
wire* The specific heat of the utetnl is 0-01485 and it melts a 
810°. It is paramagnetic and has a heat of combustion of 160 
cal. per gram;* it is slightly softer than zinc. When heated i 
the air it forms oxide and nitride, and when heated in hydroge 
or nitrogen, it forms the hydride and nitride respectively. Tfc 
fin*Iy*divided metal burns brightly when thrown into the flam' 

It also takes fire when thrown into* chlorine gas^burns ler 
brightly in bromine vapour, and*comhines with iodine withoi 
evolwGiMi of light. Cold water oxidises it slowly with formatic 
•of the hydroxme. Cold concentrated. sHplmric acid does not 
attack it, hub in dilute sulphuric acid and hi hydrochloric acid it * 
dissolves with violent evolutioil of hydfogen, and it is oxidised 
by m both concentrated and dilute nitric acid. Lanthanum forms 
aUo^p with iron ^pd aluftrinium, in the ease of the 3atW iftetal a 
compound, Al 4 La, being formftl in lustrous cry?tala are 

quite stable in ait Alloys 5f lanthanum, up to a composition 
3 b per cent* lanthanum, gre pyrophoric and give showe^ of' 
sparks when string. r * ** * 

l .?W. Amt., 1*76, 156* m * 1 Anruttou 1002, 825*261*, 
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Lanthanum Oxide, t*a ( O a —This is obtained in the form «f a 
white powder whit.h has 9 specific gravity of GAS, by heating 
the bydioxide, cfaalate, carbonate, or nitrate* It combines with 
wafer jvith. evolution of heat, like lime, with formation of a 
voluminous snow-white powder of lanthanum hydroxide t La(OH)j; 
this is obtained aiso by precipitating* a lanthanum salt 
with an alkali in the form of a gelatinous precipitate which 
"easily absorbs carbon dioxide from the air* The hydroxide 
£ iias an alkaline reaction and decomposes ammonium salts on 
heating* It is ■ thcrefora a somewhat stronger base than 
ammonium hydroxide * 1 

Tfce oxide is readily reduced when it is heated with magnesium 
powder* If the reaction is carried out in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, ii hydride 0 / lanthmun^ LaH a , is formed® tohiclvhas 
been prepared pure by heating the pure metal in hydrogen 
at about 240° (Muthiminn and Kraft), It is an unstabk, black 
powder which dofis ftot take fire in the air. * » 

A peroxide, winch appears to be a hydrated form of the oxide, 
La 2 0 g , is precipitated when hydrogen peroxide and an alkali 
are added to a solution of a lanthanum salt. 

Lanihamm Chloride, LaCi 3 —This substance is obtained in 
the anhydrous state by heating its ammonium double salt, or by 
leasing a njixtmxj 8 of oiitdfcine, hydrogen chloride and sulphur 
chloride over the heated hy^ftjpd chloride. It ia a crystalline 
mass very soluble in water and alcohol, baa a density 3 of 3-9G, 
at lb u , ami molts at 907 fl * In aqueous solution lanthanum 
chloride is hydrolysed to a very slight 4 extent. When the oxide 
is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the solution evaporated 
to a syrup, large triclinic prisms having the compositions 
2Lan 3 ,1511^0 and Lad^I^O are deposited, and these when * 
heated lose hydrogen chloride. lanthanum chloride forms 
Crystalline double salts with the chlorides oF mercury, bib^.uth, 
antimony, platinum, .gold, and pyridine. Doifole compounds* 
ar^ also obtained with * alcohol, hexamethylcne totramme, and 
glycoeoll. Sl 1 ' 

Lnnfitanum Sulphide, La^Hj, is obtained By heating the oxide 
in the*V&p6ur of carbon disulphide, in tie form of a yellowmass 

^ t 1 c ■ 

1 Vestorborg, ZtiL ano^g* Cfmrn., 1916, ftL 371; Arkiv Jar K?m a, Min, oei* 
C.W, IGJ7, fi, No. JL . * 

a Winkler, 1kr„ 18^43* 787? JSGl, 24, 890* 

* Malignon, Compt. rmd. t 1905,140. 1330; 1161* 

* Tjoj, &it> phimlal Cfont.* 1300. 30 l m. 
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which b decomposed by wate?. A disulphide^ IteS 2 , has been 
prepared by heating La^SO^ in sujphurett&l hydrogen at*G00 a . 
It decomposes at 650° into the trisulphide, Left, * * 
Lant^anttm Sulphate, La E (R0 4 ) 3 ,9H 2 0, crystallises . at\ the 
ordinary tdnperature in six-sided pointed prisms> which arc 
more soluble in colB than in hot water, whilst at if a hydrate 
with 16H s O separates out (Brainier and Pavlicek). One part 
of the anhydrous salt dissolves at 3 a in less than C parts, wliiTat 
at 100 5 it dissolves in abopt 115 parte oE water. The double 
potassium saJJ is insoluble in a solution of potassium su]phate. 
With stannic sulphate 3 it forms a compound, LalltfnfSOJ^ wh'ch 
crystallises m six-sided plates. On heating the anhydrous sul¬ 
phate at 700° a basic sulphate is obtained 3 of the formula 
I>*0qjSt) 3 , which forms white needles. The hydrated gulp hate 
crystaMes 4 with the sulphates of the alkalis and formk the 
commands: 

I^(S0,) 3f K a S0 4J 21f 2 0; La 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,5KM; 

U^SO^^O^O; 

La E (S0 4 V(NII 4 ),S0 4 ,2H a O and La s (S0 4 ) 3 ,r>(NH 4 ) £ W V 


It forms 3 double sulphates also with pyridine and quinoline 
sulphates. An acid sulphate, LaFL^0 4 ) 3) is formed in while, 
silky needles when a solution of T 4ne normal sulphate in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid is kept for some time. 

Lanthanum JironuUe* La(TSr0 3 ) 3 ,18H ;j 0 I is a white, crystalline 
compound, melting at 37'5° in its water of crystallisation. It is 
formed by the action of barium bromate on the sulphate, and 
dissolves to the extent of 410 parts in 100 parts of water at e 25°. 
Lanthanum Nitride, LaN, is a black powder which is formed 
by the direct union of its elements and is hydrolysed by water, 
with the formation of ammonia and lanthanum hydroxide. ** 
Lamianum^itrale, La(N0 3 ) 3 ,Gir a 0j is easily soluble in water 
and alcohol ( from which it crystallises in oblique prisms 0£ 
tablets. It forms double nitrates 7 with all the alkali metal 
nitrates and with ammonium nitrate of the formulae: * 

1 Biltx, Eeit* anorg. CSefli^ 1911, 71, 427. 

■^VeinWid and ftrilil, Ztit. an wa 1907, 54, 244. * f 

^ Brill, Ztit. anarg^ Chzm., 130!^ 47, 464. 

1 Barre, Compt, tend., 191(J, 151, 871. 

* Kolb, rfolxer, l^roklo, And Tcmfel, ZdU anarg. Ofteni, 190$, 60, J23. 
a * James and Langelier, J. After, Vhtft, Soc. r 912. 

1 jAntsoh uid WiftgoroV, Zeit. anorg, Chtm., 1911, 09, 221; Wyrouboff;* 
BvU, Sac. /rang, Afm.» 1907, 30, 290. ' * 
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t >o. 3La(N0s) t ,'4NiN0 s ,3H,0; 

, ‘ ' ^(N0,)„2HftN0 3; F,0; LafNO^BKN0 8 ,H t 0; 

, ‘3La(N0 3 J,,4KN0 8 ,4-CH,0; 

• 3pa(N0 3 ) 3 ,4Rl>N0 3 ,8H 1 0; La(N0 3 ) 3 ,2RbN0 3 ,4H t O; 1 

< . ' ■ 31n(NO,)„4Cb(NO J) ),EH J O i : 

La(NC^) 3 ,2CsN0 3 i H a 0 Bud L*(N0 3 ) 3 ,2NH 4 N0 3 ,4H 3 0. 

Double nitrates are formed also with thallium nitrate, pyridine 
nitrato, and quinoline nitrate . 1 A series of double nitrates ®*is 
formed with the nitrates of mAgnesium, nickel, cobalt, zinc, and 
manganese. v * 

Lattihanum Carbide, LaC a , is formed when a mixture of the 
oxide with sugar Charcoal is heated in the electric furnace. It 
is a crystalline substance, and is readily attacked by acids* , Wsfttir 
decomposes it with evolution of a mixture of acetylene, methane^ 
a very small amount of ethylene, and traces of liquid adfr^olid 
hydrocarboriM 

Lanthanum, Carbonate, La 2 fC0 3 ) 3 l 8H 2 0.—This occurs os Ian- 
thanite, a mineral which contains varying quantities of cerium, 
and crystallises m greyish-white, pink, or yellowish rhombic 
prisms. It occurs at Bastnae in Swedes:; also in Silurian lime¬ 
stone with the aino ores d the Saucon Valley, Lehigh County, 
Pa., and in* other localities' l jn tbo United States. When a 
lanthanum salt is precipitated^ with a soluble carbonate this 
same salt is obtained in the form of glittering scales. It forms 
sparingly soluble double carbonates with the carbonates of the 
alkalis. 

Lanthanum forms complex tungstates 1 with silver oxide, 
barium oxide, and ammonia. 

' ' 4/ 

DjETECTTGK AMD EsTTMATrQH OF LANTHANUM. 

360 lanthanum chlpride yields a spectrami consisting of, 
.many very bright an^ characteristic lines, by me^ns of which 
even traces of the metal can be readily detected The salts of 
lanthanum possess an astringent, sweet taste; They do not show 
an absorption spectrum, and, when quite pure, do not give'a 
phosphorescence spectrum. a * * * 

UantEanum is determined quantitatively by precipitating it 

1 Kalb, Helzer, Mw&lR and Teufel, Ztil^ twory. C4^pt., 1904^ 133* 

‘'Jcmtoch, Ze& Cftewi,, 1912, 7ft 303. 

9 Hofeau, Cpmpt. tend., 1896, l£ft 148, 1 ' 

*■ Bdkft tad $njth» J^Amer. Clem. $o&, 1904, £& 12S0. 
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either as hydroxide or aa oxalate, these beiti^'convert^d t by 
ignkion into the oxide. Lanthanum ma/'be estimated volu- 
metrically 1 by means of oxalic acid and potassium per¬ 
manganate. 3 

The atomic weight of lanthanum has been obtained at various 
times by many chemists, bnt with varying results The most 
recent experiments, however, yield fairly concordant numbers^ 
Thus Brauner and Pavlieek 3 found the atomic weight to be 
]39-04, Jones 3 138-77, Baxter, Tani and Chapin 4 138*91 and 
Hopkins and hl Driggs s 13889; the number 7\t present i{1922) 
adopted! is 139-0, which is probably slightly too high, 


* CERIUM- Ce ™ 140-35* At. No. 58. 

* 1 _ t ji 

‘'jfirJThe sources of this metal, which always occurs t along 
with the rare earths, have already been mentioned, as well as 
the queans by which it is separated (p. 797). The ^netal itself 
was first prepared by Mosandcr in the form of* powder by 
heating the chloride with sodium, Wiihler afterwards obtained 
it in the coherent state, and Hillebrand and Norton 0 have 
prepored it in large quantity by the electrolysis of the chloride, 
whilst "Winkler prepared ^t by heating the dioxide with magnesian 
wrier. It possesses the colour and luUre of iron, and is tolcrabl) 
rmanent in dry air, but in moist air tarnishes, becoming first 
a yellow, then of a blue, anu finally of a green colour. It is 
soft and malleable as lead, and can be hammered and rolled, 
id, when irtSinn, drawn into wire. The electrolytically prepared 
etal has a specific gravity of G-G28 {Hillebrand and Norton), 
0424 (Muthmann and Weiss), G-&20 (Hirsch). 7 Cerium melts 
j'623° (Muthmann and Weiss). It takes fire more easily than 
agnesium", and when scratched with a wire or scraped with 1 
tiife the particles of fm^y-divided metal which are rubbed 0 #' 
iktf^lre. Tfi| same phenomenon is observed when the metal is 
xuck rfith a piece of flint, sparks of tne metal dying off and, 
uming with great brilliancy. The jhetal also bums in J the 
arae with a fnuclj, more brilliant light/ than magnesium. It J 
tacts with the elements of the chlorine group, wutqj*, aqjl acids 

iqtouttbel, Sci^ 1901, [$l 24, 197- 

^ Jtntr n. ChettL im, 81, {243, 

1 Amir. Cfum* J. t 1042, 2$, 23 \ Ztit , onor^ 1903, 36. 92, 

* J. AmeS, 1921, jZ, 1080. J * JiitT, 1923, 41 3037* 

'"PcW A **» 1S7S P 1M, 631; IS?*, 1M, 406; 6^ tilw Muthmum, Hofqr, 
ltd Annate* 4902,^301 231; 1901, 881. 1. 

- T TVatw. Amtr. AleAtmthem. Soc^ 1911, 20, 57. . 
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m a c eii£iJar r wfiy to lanthanum, hut concentrated nitric afeid 
, convertflLit into a "brown substance, which is probably chiefly 
cerium* dioxide, ‘The alloys of cerium with other metals om 
generally hard and brittle, but that with antimony is soft. The 
aljoys with iron, nickel, tungsten, manganese, cadmium, zinc, 
and several other metals yield sparks when Struck. 1 With tin, 11 
^definite compounds of the formulas Ce^Sn, Ce^Sn^, and CeSn t 
have been isolated, and with aluminium 3 compounds of the 
iormulre Ce^Al, Ce^At, GeA!, CeAl^ and CeAl 4 are obtained; 
copper, bismuth/ami magnesium also form welWcfin^ji inter- 
metallic compounds with cerium- The salts of mium find a 
limited application in medicine as a remedy for sickness. 

According to Sehiitzcnberger 1 and Hrauner 5 the cerium com¬ 
pounds prepared from cerito invariably contain sihaU quantities 
of the derivatives of aji element of lower atomic weigEt; thi^ 
lota, however, been disputed by other workers, and the <Jfi$stion 
still*required investigation. 6 1 


CERIUM COMPOUNDS. 

CjHMUM AKTO OxYiES, 

363 Cerium forms thrSb oxides : (I) a dioxide, CcO^, ( 2 ) a 
sesquioxide, Ce^, and (3} a j^roxide, Ce0 3+ The sesquioxide 
and tlic dioxide are basic, and yield corresponding scries of 
salts known as the cerous and ceric salts, but the dioxide, 
like the corresponding lead compound, acts in many respects 
as a peroxide. 

Cerms Hydroxide , Ce(01I) 3 , is formed as a white precipitate 
when ammonia or potas^i is added to solutions of the ccrous 
hilts. On Exposure to air it oxidises very rapidly, and becomes 
feoloutcd reddish-violet.. Cerium l& not forny^l by 

heating c the dioxide i$ a fl stream of hydrogen a/, was, formerly, 
^stated, but in this v^iy a dark blue oxide is obtained which 
has a composition 7 approximating to Ce 4 0 7v A hydroxide 

t t 

1 JYvjhj* Amer. Ekctrochem. Bo e,, 1011, 0Q. C7. * 

1 Vogfcl, ZA a» or$> tfAero., 1011, 73. 310. tf 
3 Ibid^mz,^, 41. 1 frmpt. rtnd. t lSflfi, 120, 663, 

^hcm.Ntvt, 1S9C, 71, 283. t c 

* BnudeminJ, Cornet, rend,, 1807, 105, 772* Brauner, Pr«‘ l Chtnu See., 
1898^4 oa f Wjwnbd! And Yemeni!, ComjL rend,, 18^7, IBS, USOj Drew 
andi, Ber., 1300, 33,' JGbS. * 

7 Meyer, Zeit. ntwtg, Ghent,, 1903,27, 378 j SteAm, CAfaa, PAvj.. 

8J, t m. 
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roughly corresponding to this last subitanco to- also Jjecn 
obtained by allowing oerous hydroxide to Oxidise papally in 
air> According to Burger the dioxide is reduced by calcium 
to tbe sesquioxide, This is a yellowish-green ponder,* which 
absorbs oxygen when preserved, and bums in th(j tilr to forqi 
the dioxide . 2 1 * * 

Cerium Dioxide, CcO £ , is formed when a cerium salt of 11 
volatile oxy-aeid is heated in the air, and ?s thus obtained ns a 
white 3 or pale straw-colour^ powder, whmh assumes a reddish 
tinge on ignition. If obtained by the ignition 3 of the Iiy touted 
o oxide i i has a salmon colour. It may be obtained h^ the 
crystalline form by igniting ccrous chloride with borax jin a 
wind furnace, 4 It dissolves in concentrated sulphuric acid* 
forcing a dark yellow solution which has powerful oxidising 
proper tied, and evolves considerable quantities of active oxygen. 
"''AVlie^ the acid sulphate is heated with caustic potash, or 
0 wh«n chlorine acta on cerous hydroxide suspended 1 in water, 
.the liydrated dioxide, CeCVJITjO, is formed as a sulplmr- 
ycllow powder, whilst, if the hydroxide precipitated by the 
action of ammonia on a solution of cerium sulphate is dried 
at 335°, a bright yellow Jiydroxide, Ce0 2 ,2U 3 0 or Oe(OlJ) 4 , is 
obtained, which does nqt lose water to h any considerable extent 
until heated to 600°* 5 The hydroxides dissolve m hydrochloric 
acid, yielding a dee|> yellow soVUion which on heating yields 
the trichloride, chlorine being simultaneously evolved* The di¬ 
oxide bchavqp therefore both os a basic oxide and n peroxide, 
A higher liydrated peroxide, CcO^H-jO, is also known,” 

Cerium dioxide 7 when heated to high temperatures with 
chrdmium aesmnoxide forms the compounds Ce0 3 (V E 0 3 * 
o3Ce0 2 ,4Cr 2 0 3f Cc0 2 ,2Cr 3 0^ and Ce0 2) n^r 2 0 3 . L 

Cerium (1 ioxide i a use^ in the m a nufacture of i n aJitl es 
for i*Irhnde»cont gas burners, ManCpd composed of thoria 

1 Wynniboff jfiul Ycmeuil, Compf. reml* ISgG, 135, 50J; tiec it!^ 

Chin. Phya., 1900, 289. * ° ■ 

* lbr. t 1607, 40, m2. m 

■"Spencer, Jmm. Chcm. S^* t 1SM5, 107, 1205; Wymuboff did Vjmcuil, 

Com]* rend*, mi'IMt 1230; 189S, 1B7, «03; 1800,128,30^ Sturbe. tbtd. t 
1005 133. 321; Banner, Zat. anora.^hsitt., 1003, 34, 207* 4iJ 
1 Nonienakiold, Pogf. J8U5 U4, 01 2; see alao Sterla, Compl. * 
1901, 133, 2dM dx*. Chim. im t [8* 2, 103* , 

1 Camelley and Welker, Jaunt *Chtm> Soc. f 108$, 33 i 
•■da Boiflbaudran, C9npf**au?*, 1880.100, 005, 

7 Veil, Comot. nwt. im 1W eaa 



alonp give ^ly a dull in ft© BuUeeu 

flame, ydiereaa the'additiwi of alSf^Mftty of cerium *mde 
causes a brilliant incandescence. The maximum brilliancy w 
obtained when the mantles contain 99 per cent, of thorn mild 
\ per cent. 1 - of, ceria, whilst a greater or a smaller amount of *eeria 
causes a marked diminution in the intensity of the light. No 
fully satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon has ae yet 
^been given. 


Cerous Compounds. 

3 ^ Census Hydride, CeH 3 , is prepared by passing hydrogen 
over metallic cerium heated at 250-270°. It is a dark-blue or 
black powder, and takes fire spontaneously in air 1 ; in moiejjur 
it decomposes very Tapidly; it is decomposed also -by acids 
with evolution of hydrogen 3 and formation of cerous saJ^s, 

Serous Chloride Ced 3 , is formed as a yellowish-white *ub- 
limate when the metal is heated in chlorine, or when an 
intimate mixture of the oxide and carbon is heated in this 
gas. It may also bo prepared by heating the sulphide first in 
a stream of carbon dioxide and then in hydrogen chloride* 
Prepared in this way it .is a white, crystalline mass which dis¬ 
solves in water with a hissing noise , 3 The boiling point of 
the solution in alcohol polios to the formula CeClg, The 
hydrated salt, 2CeCl a ,15lI a O, remains behind in ill-defined 
crystals when a solution of cerous oxide in hydrochloric acid 
ia allowed to evaporate over sulphuric acid, and the hydrate, 
CeCl^TH^O, has also been obtained in rhombic crystals. On 
heating, it decomposes with evolution of hydrogen chloride and 
formation of aJbaaic chloride CeOCl, When tinted with hexa- 
Wthylene tetramme 1 a compound is formed of the formula 
CeClg,14H E O,2C0H 1E N 4 . Cerous chloride is hydrolysed s -to the 
extent of 0-14 peT pent, in a 1/32 normal solution. Cerous 
'chloride forms double chlorides with the chlorides of mercury, 
antimony, bismuth, tin, platinum, and gold. 

Cerous Bromide , CeBr 3 , is obtained as a hygroscopic, snow- 
wbit^ crystalline powder by passing hydrogen bromide over 

j 

and Hiltl&tiz, Mvnahh. t 1012, 33, 911. 

1 Muthtn ann and Kraft;, A^ttalen, 1002, 32A„ 201* $81; Kflllinbuger and 

Kraft, am * " 

■ Muthminn and Sctttwl, 8et+, 1098, 31, I829j 1399, 32, 9413. 

* Barbied and Cakolari* AttL Jfc, Accad, Lintefi 191 f! £0, i, 144* 

* DenLam, ZdL anorff^Ohem^ 1908, 67, 378. 
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heatedTi^tium s&fpfeide, 1 The ^nhydroutf bromide “ joaj also bo 
prepared by beating the Gzitfe in a mixture of J su^)b.ur xshlotido 
and hydrobromic acid. It i« a vary delitescent sjjjjstanae, 
dissolving Hn water to form a faintly acid nolutibn from whicji no 
crystalline hydrates have as yet been isolated. It forms? double 
bromides with the bromides of antimony, bismuth^ J,id, and gojd. 

Cerous 0ci 3 ,911^0, forms transparent, ea^jly soluble 

crystals which readily decompose with evolution of iodine, 

. Cerous Sulphide, Ce^, is formed when the metal is burnt ip 
the vapour of sulphur, w’^pn tlic oxide is heated in carbon 
disulphide vapour, and when cerous sulphate is heated in q 
current of sulphuretted hydrogen, 3 It is a brown or pty:ple- 
black powder of specific gravity 5*1. When the oxide infused 
with three parts of sodium pentiLsuIphidc, and tlu^fuscd mass 
liiiriaiftd with water, cerous sulphide is obtained in gmall 
crystals resembling mosaic gold, which do not undergo altera¬ 
tion Ou ? exposure to the air. 1 * 

Cerous Sulphale t Ce^fSOj);,, dissolves in water at 0° to*tiie 
extent of 40 paits s in 100, whilst at 100 100 parts of water 

dissolve only 0 1 775 part. The solution yields crystalline hydrates 
with 12, 0, 8, 5, and 4 molecules of water respectively. With 
stannic sulphate a a double salt of the formula CcII$n(til) 4 ) 4 is 
formed as a micrucrystalline powden Crystalline derivatives 
are formed by cerous sulphate with pyridine 7 and quinoline 
sulphate^ 

Potass-tarn Cerous Sulphide, 3 0 4 , Ce^SO^Q, is formed when 
an equal or greater weight of potassium sulphate is added to 
a solution of cerous sulphate. It dissolves in about 5G parts 
of water at 20°, and is almost insoluble in a concentrated solu¬ 
tion of potassium sulphate. It dissolves readify, however, in 


icidified water, and on slow H vaporation j a double salt t 
^e 2 (S0^ 3 ,2K^0 4 ,3H 2 0, crystallises out. If less than the above 
proportion of potassium sulphate is added to a solution of cerous 


1 Muthmaim and Static!, tfer„ 1-WOO+333+ 3413 t b * 

1 Buriun, (7ontpf r s reftd. ft 19U7, 146, 2«. .! 

, J Miittunaon and Stutzcl, Her., 1899, 32, 3413; Sterba, Ann. Chin , PAy*., 
.904, [S], 2, 103. 0 ' 

* Compare Mutlnmjhn and Static!' iltr,, 1899, 32, 341JL; Sierba, sJun, 
:hi& Fkw, ]9M* [3]t 2, J03. } J ‘ i 

fi Huthmannand Eclig, Zeit^anorff. Chem., 1898,16, 450; compare Eraunur, 
taunt* Chem. &oc. t IfiftS, 53,3d 7. ^ 1 > } i J 

'gWeloland and Kuhl, ZeU. (Wary. Chem. t 1907, 64. J 
T Kolb, JJelzer, Menu rile, arid Teufel, Zeit. anorg. Chem. r 190S, 60, 123. 
vol. ir. fr.) J ag J 
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formed jss a %rapular, crystalline mass. 

Sodium, attunohium’ and thallium sulphate al&o Wn 
sparingly soluble double salts with ceriuifl sulphate/- An acid 
eulpft&te/ CeH^SOj^, is formed by dissolving the normal ftilplfate 
inpcomcentrfatpd sulphuric odd and crystallising. 

Certm# Ijlitride, Ceft, is readily prepared by heating cerium 
in a current of nitrogen. According to fiafert and Miklauz 3 
pure cerium nitride cannot be got by the foregoing method^ 
the pure substance is obtained ly heating the hydride at 
BOG-GOO*, in a current of nitrogen. It is a lustrous yellow 
or bronze substance, stable in dry air, and is decomposed by 
water 1 with formation of ammonia, hydrogen, and cerium 
dioxide. 4 ^ further nitride, 11 CeN a , is formed as a greyish-black 
powder by heating cerium in a closed copper tube* with a limited 
Biipplj of air. . " 

Oerous titrate, tWNO a b,611*0, is a crystalline mass, detained 
by the action of barium nitrate on a solution of cerous sulphate, 
or by the action of nitric acid on cerium dioxide in the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide, which begins to decompose about 200°. 
It is easily soluble in water and iu alcohol, and forms crystalline 
double salts with ammonium, 6 sodium, potassium, rubidium, 7 
ceesium, and thallium nitrates, and also with the nitrates of 
pyridine, quinoline, and piperidine. 6 A series of double nitrates 6 
of the general formula 2Ce(N0 3 ) 5 ,3M{N0 3 } a ,24H a O is formed 
with the nitrates of magnesium, nickel, zinc, cobalt, and 
manganese. 

C&tm P/iospfaite, CeP0 4 , occurs iff- the mineral monaaite. 
This mineral often contains thorium, tin, manganese, and calcium 
in varying quantities. It crystallines in brownish, hyacinth-fed, 
nonoclinic crystals, and occurs in the Urals, in Norway, and in 
several localities in the United States and South America. It 

nay be prepared by fusing cerium dioxide with Bodiurilftiieta- 

* * 

1 Wolff, fait tworg. CW, ISM, 40, BO; Uarre* Cotnpf, rtw!„ 1010, Ifif, 

n, *•: 

* WyrouLvff, Jhdt See. £*m. p 1496, t 3j, fi, 7i5. ^ 

'JMtek. 1013,48, OIL 

* Huthmoiji tmd Kraft, Annate*, 1602, S£&, 2GL 

* F&rabon, Aw. Vhm. emnt, t 1916, fSJ. 1, 156. i 

WoLI* ZtiCftncrg. Cheat., 16fflS p 45, m , 

1 'Wyntulioff, Kwlf. See, fr<tnp , Jftn ip 19<tt, 80, 366* Jantwh and Widgomw, 
if. anorg t Cheiti, y 161^, 66, 221. f ^ 

1 kolb, Melur, Aenkrt, and Teufel, Zeit!anorg. Ckm., 10QB, W, 123, b 
1 Jant&ch* Zeit. merg. Chtm,, 1612. M ww f ‘ v 
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pht^phite, when it is obtain^ in rhomW prHftns Varying in 
od<ny from yellow to greenish-grey. t t * * * * 

C&kww Car&rwwi/e, Ce 2 (C0 3 ) 3 , occur£ in lantlianitc, and^iay be 
obtained by precipitating a solution of ceroid sulphate ijitli 
auunopium carbonate. The precipitate thus obtaiAed Has'the 
composition Cc a (CO s )|,5H ls O J and on standing ^assumes the fo»n 
of small, silky needles. Oerous carbonate forms double carbon¬ 
ates with sodium, potassium, and ammonium carbonate, __ 

» The nitrite, 1 bromate,- (Jc( Br0 3 yjH a 0, perchlorate j 

Ce(C10 4 ) a ,9IJ a O, dithionatl 1 selcnate, 3 

Ce^SO*}^H a O, ammoniomolybdate, 1 (Nir j ) fl 0c*Mo M 0 4flJ 21H 2 0 J# 
‘silicotungstatc, 6 2(12\VO J) )2SiO Sl SCeO,H 2 0^7H a U, and the com¬ 
plex ferroevanide * NH^CeFefCN)^ have all been prepared? 

Cebw Compounds. 

364 £eric Fluoride, CeF 4 ,H a O, is obtained by acting on hy- 
dr^ed cerium dioxide with hydrofluoric acid, and*«i heating 
yields water and then hydrofluoric acid and free fluorine. 7 
Ceric fluoride forms double compounds * with the fluorides of 
cadmium, copper, cobalt, nickel, and zinc which have the 
general formula MF 2 , 2CoF 4 ,7H a O. 

Ceric Chloride, owing & its extreme instability, has not yet 
been isolated, but if a eerie compound ft dissolved in cold hydro¬ 
chloric acid a dark red solution is obtained which in all probability 
contains the hypothetical acid, H a CJeCl c , This solution, on keep¬ 
ing, or on^rarming, loses chlorine and a cerous compound is 
formed. Although the chloride is not known, a number of 
double compounds of it have been isolated, which include eerie 
pytidinium chloride, (C a H 5 NTf) a CeGl fll ceric tp/inulinium chloride. 
({^H 7 NH) 2 CcCl e 9 and well defined crystalline derivatives with 
the hydrochlorides of caffeine, Vieobrominc, (Jkmine, and tri* 
ethyjjypine. 10 

Ceric o$yvhUfkide r CeOUl^lOJlaO, 11 is'produced by thc^electro- 

1 Morgan and Cahen, Jumi. t'fam,*Soc. S\pl, 01, 475. 

B Jaciefl and Longalfcr, J> yi^r, Chfflf &or„ 1900, 81, 013. 

3 CtagotanL, AtfPR. Accatl. Lined, 1008, |8|, 17 h 251. 

4 Bfirbiort, Atti ft. Atmd, lAncd, 190S, (Gf. 17, 540. 

* Wyrouto^ Bull. dbc./mfc;, Jftn,. 1905* 20, 201. 

I Robinaon, Jpurrt. Chtm. Kdc., 1009, 05* 1358. 

* Braune r, MonaUh., 190% 3, 8. 

* Rjjibctch and Kiliaft, Annalen, 1009, 008, Ml. 

* Koppel, 2ti L (ntorg. Cfam., 1898,18, 305. * 

« Stfifcno. A&aUfkim. <xppl<, 1910, 12. 130, a 

II Arnold, Mt. Ekktrtxhem., 1918. jH, 137. 
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ysis of eliJjMf (hydrated molten cerous chloride at 900% \t » 
leli^i&cenftand is hy^qjyeed by water to form ceric hydroxide 
nd ce^gus chloride, * 

Qeric Sulphafe, Ce(S0 4 ) 2 *—When cerium dioxide is heated 
rith fconc&itrated sulphuric acid it is converted 'without 
iasolving into ceric^ sulphate. 1 The salt^ after washing with 
cetic add and drying in a vacuum over potash, is obtained as 

yellow, crystalline^powder* It is veiy soluble in water, and 
he solution deposits a basic salt on warming. The hydrated 
alt, Cc(80 4 ) a ,4H a 0, is obtained dissolving the dioxide in 
ilutd sulphuric acid and evaporating the salt in a vacuum 
vet sulphuric acid. It is then deposited iu the form of reniform* 
lassfe consisting of fine crystals. In the moist state these are 
rown, whilst when dried they are yellow. When an cxcesaof 
onoentrated sulphuric acid is poured on the dioxide n nd" the 
olution, diluted with* water, gradually allowed to evaporate 
cri-cerohyt^osulpbata is deposited in fine, red, hexagonal crys^hu 
«oihe doubt exists as to the exact comjiositioti of this compound, 
which is given by Brauner 4 as 2Ce(S0 4 ) ai Ce i (80 4 ) 3 ,H fl S0 4 ,24H £ 0* 1 
On further evaporating the mother-liquor, yellow crystals of 
Ce[S0 4 ) 2 ,4H 2 0 arc deposited. 

Ceric sulphate forms double sulphates with the sulphates of 
the alkali metals, such ffla Ce(S0 4 ) 2l 2K 2 &0 r 2H 2 0, a compound 
which is deposited in small, yellow, monoclinic crystals. Ceric 
sulphate is decomposed by wafer with formation of basic salts, 
the composition of which varies according to the quantity of 
water present. 

G'm'c Nitrate .—The normal salt is not known, but when a solu¬ 
tion of the hydrated dioxide in nitric acid containing calcjpm 
nitrate is evacated, long red <crystals of a baric nitrate , 
ttlNOJaOHjSlhjO, are obtained* 3 If potassium nitrate be added 
‘ to thU acid solution, and the liquid allowed to crystallise in a 
vacuum over lime, yellow, glistening. six-sided h prisms are de^ 
. positrcf, having the composition 2 Cc(N0 3 )4,2KN0 j,3 H 2 0. Ceric 
nitrate also forms doiiblp salts \yfth other nitrates* 

Ceric Ammonium Nitrate* Ce(N0 3 )^,NK 4 N0 3f 2H 4 0, is pre¬ 
pared by the electrolytic oxidation of a mixture of oerdus 


L L‘ - 

fJ Moyer and Aufrocht, Rer., 1904, 37, 1t*0. 1 

* SteiL anorg. Chem. t 1004, 39,<2GI r where f umntnMy of tfyp literatim ie 
givec; KQfrolao WyoultofE and Vemeuil, diut* Chim. Ffys. t 1000, [3], 9, £80. 

1 Meyer and Jacoby,' 2eit. ernwy. Chem,, 1901, £7, 359* » 

* Pkncher and Bubieri, Atti R. Accad, Linai t 1904, [5|J. 14* i., 119. 
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amt ammonium nitrates. Th® compound lias a# colour* veiy 
aimibr to that of potassium bichrotnatb; it* ia*fairly soluble in 
water, and on boiling or heating at temperatures nbotfj GO 5 is 
partially reduced with the formation of ceious nitrate, • • 

Cerium Carbide, CeC ? , is obtained by heating cerium dioxitle 
with sugar charcoal ki the electric furnace * and forms a reddish - 
yellow, transparent, crystalline substance* On treatment with 
water it yields a mixture of 73 per cent, of Acetylene, 4 per celfi* 
bf ethylene, and 21 per cent.wf methane. 1 When cerium carbide, 
is heated to 1250° in nitrogen 2 it is cojmrted*mLo the nitride* 
* Coring Silicuht CeSi S( is obtained when cerium dioxide is* 
heated with silicon in the electric furnace. 3 It forms fsmnl] 
crystals having a steely lustre ami a specific gravity of 5G7. 

flgric Selenite, 4 Cc (fi c0 3 ) 3 , ceric di hy d roge :i arsemte, 1 
0c{fI a i» 4 ) 4j 4H E O, ceric iodatc, 5 and + eerie mouohydrogen 
"Tb'scniU, 4 C<j(HA&0,) 2j Gir,0, have been prepared* 


DETECTION AND Jfe'miATlON of Cerium. 

365 The spark spectrum of cerium contains a number of 
night lines, of which tlm brightest and most characteristic lin 
n the green and blue. A chamctoristjp reaction for the cerium 
0111 pounds is the precipitation of red ceric hydride when 
odium hypochlorite is added fj> a colourless cerous salt; this 
[issolves m warm hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine, 
The other fractions have already boon described. 

In order to estimate cerium quantitatively, the solution is 
irccipiUtcd with caustic potash, and the washed and dried 
jrdkipitutc is heated in the air in order to covert it into the 
lioxide, or it is precipitated as the owlat-c ani converted inl A 
he dioxide by heating. Cerium indy be estimated volumetrifally 
ty vMms of oxalic acid and potassium permanganate, am 
.Iso hy means * of potassium ferricyanide and potassiiAn per 
banganate , 7 * 

The Atomic Wnyty of ceriuni*has bce'n ^determined by several 
* * 
'fMotesaa, Comj>t, nwl, t ISM, 1£& 357; 1807, 124, 1233* MuUhueuhu 
fofo* and Wcitss, Amalm, iBte, m 231- 
a ^Flohter and SchoUy, Kdv. Chim. Ad< 1 , 1020, 3, 1G4. 

* Sberba, Compt. k&, 1002,130? 170. 

* Barbiari nil Calzolari, ite£, 1QHI, 43, 2E14. t 

* B&rbierj, Atti It, *Aaad. Linui, 1307, [5], lfl, W, 

* Meyer and Sobwoiticr, MeiL anorg. Chtm> t 1007, 64* 104. 

r Browning and Pflinor, Amer, J. 3ci. t 1008, [6], 83. ^ 
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chcimsts. The early work of Bunsen 1 and Rammelsberg 3 gave 
low values; later, Brauber* and Robinson 1 found 14M. cStill 
more recently Raunor, 5 by the analysis of cerium oxalate and 
sulphate, obtained the number 140*25, which at present (l£22) 
is^ accepted. 

PRASEODYMIUM. Pr = 1409 * At. No. 59 . 

366 The substance originally S described as didymia by 
Mosaiidcr (p, 791) was found by Lecoq de Boisbaudran i\ 1870 to 
contain the oxide of another element, named by him samarium,* 
from Vhich it was separated by repeated fractional precipitation 
with ammo? ia* Didymia; freed from samaria, was then looked on 
as jm individual substance until in 1885 Welsbuch 6 si^ciAMed 
in reviving it into the oxides of two distinct elements, which- 
be termed ^praseodymium and neodymium. This was'lLcenm-, 
plislied by tlic oft repeated crystallisation, from 
strong nitric acid solution, of the double nitrate of the metal' 
with ammonium, or, in the last stage of the process, sodium 
nitrate. The separation can also be effected by means of the 
double magnesium nitrate (Drossboch,, or the sulphate * 7 

These two substances have not up to the present been further 
resolved and appear to be true elements, although Chroustschoff 8 
states that he has isolated a third element, with bluish coloured 
salts, which he terms gfaucodidyniiwn. They resemble one 
another closely m their chemical properties, but their saltn 
differ very strikingly in colour, those of praseodymium being 
green, and thoa# of neodymium rosc-colouml. The proportions 
present in the bid didymium are about 1 of praseodymium to 
w of ncodyminrfi, rl 

Praseodymium has been prepared Ly Muthmann and Weiss by 
the electrolysis of the chloride. It has a yellov/ish colour and 
5 a unaffected by air, n>elts f at 940 n , and has the sp* gr 6-4754, 

* AtaitiUn, 1353, 88, £05; IfW3, lOfiJ 40* 

1 Posy* A»»* f 1859, 108, 40* 

> J&m, Cftem* £«., 1 885, 47, 870; Chcm . 1805, 71, 283. 

* /W, Jiog. 8*c., 1884, 37, 150. 

Bmuri&f and Battik, Z*ti> an.org. them., 1003, 34t 103; Braunw, ibid., 
207. 

< 1885,8. 477. *' ri 

7 Mutlunann and Pr'ig* Ber. t 1898. 31, t'HS. 

1 Oirousteohoff, /. jAya. Chtm. Qw. y 1897, 88, 306; Knus and Niton, 
Ber* 18a 1 !* 80, 2134. 3067, 
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l in the* air praaedlymium burns, Toiling fixture 
of. q&ide and nitride. * * * ■ * 

Praseodymium and Oxygen—This metal readily formas dioxide t 
ftO a , yhich is obtained pure 1 by heating the nitra^ wiiji potass¬ 
ium mitrate at 400-450°. Jfc is a black powder ivhich yields 
chlorine with hydrafhloric acid, is reduced b)%hydrogen peroxide, 
and in .acid solution oxidises cerous to ceric salts and 
manganous salts to permanganic acid. No stable salts deritfferf 
from this oxide are known* " 

The sesquioxide, Pr a 0 3 , iff obtained by heatbig the dioxide or 
one of ISie intermediate oxides in hydrogen as a yell o wish-gredh 
amorphous powder which readily dissolves in acids, jprming 
characteristic green salts. When this^ oxide or a salt of the metal 
^ijh a volatile acid is heated a dark coloured oxifle is formed, 
the (^ftfyosition of which is intermediate between Pr 2 O a amfl l J r0 2 
>and fiprieg with the conditions of formation. Various fori imho 
hftve been ascribed to tins substance, dbcK as Vr fl 0 9 

and Pr 6 0 21 * 

The hydroxide, Pt(OTI) a , ia a light green, amorphous powder, 
A hydrate of a peroxide, Pr 2 0 5 , is also known* 

Praseodymium Chloride, PrCI 3 , is a j>alo green, crystalline 
mass, melting at 818°, density at 4 017; it is very readily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and yields a hydrat^ with 7II a O. 

The fluoride, Ih-Fj, is rjbtaijied 2 as a gelatinous precipitate 
when hydrsjfhiorie acid is added to a solution of the nitrate; on 
warming it yields yellow, glistening crystals. 

The hromate, Pr{Br0 3 ) 3 ,9H 2 0, is formed in the same way as 
cerous bromate* 

•Praseodymium StdphtUe, Pr 2 (S0 4 ) 3 , crystal!!^ witli 8TJ 2 0 and 
forma green, monoclinic crystals. Hydrates with£, 12, and 15 J IIoO 
are also known. It forms sidtingly soluble double s^lphaA^ 
witiiirthe sulphates of the alkali metals, 
t Pmseedyin&m Nilmte, Pr(N0 3 ) a ,5H a 0, crystallises* in long 
'needles, and forms the double amtftonifci| salt, 

•Pr(N0 3 ) 3l 2NH 4 N0j4H 2 0* 


It^lso forms tumble titrates with the nitrat^ ot rubidium, 
Magnesium, 1 niqjrel, oobalt^iinc, and manganese? 

1 RAtmer. Proe* (Man, Soc. f I0M, 17, (t(J. 

J Papovie! 1900 *41, H34* 

1 JaiftBch Bad WLdgarcw, Zzil ancrf< Ohittt., mu, 69; 221. 

* JimtsoH! Skit, tntorff. CAvrm., 1012, 76, 303. 




MET^LS[ OK'ffffE BABB EARTHS 

Praqffllymym batbonaie, Pr l (C0 J ) s ,8H J 0, ib formed by passing 

^ carbon dioxide idte-an aKpSeeua suspension of the hydroxide or 
by adding ammonium carbonate to a solution of the chloride, 
ft ifljthvs otyained in sparingly soluble, silky plates. It forms 
. green doubW carbonates with the carbonates of the alkali nmtals, 
lhc hydride, c^hide, sulphides, and nitride resemble those 
of lanthanum in chemical properties. 

'Praseodymium is l*cst detected by means of its absorption 
spectrum, which contains 5 bands^thc maxima of which are 1 * 
situate^ at wavelengths 59G-8, 58^5, 481*2, 4(59-3, and 4447 
(Brauncr), The oxide acts as an exciter of the phoaphcfescencc 
of colourless oxides such as Janthana and yttria. 

l*raseodymium compounds colour tlie borax bead 1 yellowish- 
green in the“oxidising flame and green in the reducing flagtfi. 


S50DYM1UM, Nd^l443- At. No. fo. 

367 Neodymium salts arc very difficult to prepare free from 
samarium, but this was accomplished by Demai^uy a in 1898, 

Neodymium is prepared by the electrolysis of the fitted chloride, 
using a very thin carbon cathode and a current of 90^100 amperes. 
It lias a yellowish colour told slowly tarnishes in the air. It is 
slow ly attacked by cold w ater, and rapidly by hot w ater and acids. 
It melts at 840°, and lias the sp.^gr. (i*9563. 

Neodymium and Oxygen .—The only stable oxide is the sw- 
qtdoxide , Nd a 0 3 , which is a blue powder, and is not affected by 
ignition in the air. The hydroxide 3 is prepared by precipitating 
a solution of a ^odymimn salt with an alkali hydroxide. If 
the dried produfi is heated to 310° a greyish-brown substance, 
UNd a 0 3j 3li.;0, isuornied, whilst at 925° Nd^G^I r 2 0 , a grey com¬ 
pound, is formed. The unstable diczulc, NdO a , is formed by 
the action of heat on the oxalate and nitrate in an atmosEftero 
of oxygen, , 

The salts of ueody.nfym are ^derived from the scsqukmde 
l and f are of a rose to a nolet-red colour . 1 Tku eiloride melta^at 
785* Jt fojspis liydrates with lHj ,0 and CK 2 0 , and derivative 
with alcohol awl pyridine. With gaseous ammonia the anbp- 

1 JVlifbftucr, Zcit. oml. Vhtm., ID07, 4fi, 4iSV 

* a taiMLpLttiwt, 180S P 1033, * ' 

3 JoyQ and GaniLcf, pifapt. rend., 1012, lfi4, 510. 

, * Stic Matl^non, jinn. Chittu Ph^., 1000, [tij. fi/243^ Compt. re nJ 4 l&Qfe, 
142 Jh 27U; ^atignon and Trannuy, ibid., 1042. f 
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drous'chloride forms derivations with 1, 2, 4/5, |/lk ^d 12, 
molfCuleB of ammonia. The bramy3#**ifl ]>rojftrca in me snipe 
way as ceroua bromide, and the fluoride 1 ^ pras^jinium 
fluoridq, The sulphate is much less soluble t^an *th^t -of 
praseodymium, whilst the double amwwium mingle is more 
soluble than the sorresponding praseodymium * salt. Double 
nitrates* corresponding with those of praseodymium are formed 
by neodymium nitrate. 

Tlie absorption spectrum contains more than 20 bands, olio 
of which, of wave-length dGfH, almost coinoides with one of 
the praseodymium bands. Neodymium salts impart a vinh^ 
colour to tlic borax bead 4 when heated in the xcdunup fiunu', 
but no colour in the oxidising flame. Like pruseodynfia, the 
qpcjde excitcs> phosphorescence in otfier colourless garths. The 
oxide S* hen heated, especially in presence of other oxides, glows 
Hvitlijgght which yields a discontinuous Spectrum, a phenomenon 
Ti^tich was also observed with the old didyftuifln oxide. 


SAMARIUM. 5a==lfo'4. At. No. 62 . 

368 This element waS discovered in samarakite by Lecnq de 
Boisbuudmn in 1879, but its compounds were first, obtained 
quite free from europium and gadolinium in l£)(it by Urbaiu 
and Locombe 5 by the fradi<4ial crystallisation of the double 
magnesium nitrates to which the corresponding bismuth suit 
had been added. J 11 addition to the salts of the type HaX y , 
samarium forms a subchlorido, fraO^. It and europium are the 
oflly elements of tlje rare earth metals to fei^m compounds of 
this type. ^ 

Metallic samarium is of a whi^sh-grey culoiri* melts at ],309- 
1,40K, has a sp. gr, of alftmb 7-7, and tarnishes in the ail. The 
QXitkj Sa a 0 3 , *Jias a faint yellow colour and does not form a 
higher oxidq when heated in tlic ai^ 'flic salts are topaa-yell^v 
coloured and show a faint njisorptioi' 1 ' Jpcctruui, most of* tV 
bands being in tlrfc blue or violet. A*large number of fiia 
have been described b^ Cleve. fl The chloride , Sa(^, is*aImo* 

• 1 

m Burton. Comft. fend't 1007, 14B, 243. 

^P&povici, JifTrt IOCS, H, 03J? , , 

1 JdntKl^nhfl Wjdgnrow^etl, antirg, 221: 19^* 7S> 3031 

* Milbaucr, Zcil. irttf. CAem.'flG07, 46, 457. 

< Cmpt. retid.*]GU, IBS; HGO. 

> BulbSot. ckim*. t 1335, [2] 4$, 53. 
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white^tjelfca At fl86°, and formjTa hydrate with 6H J 0 J 'Vhipb 
^ crystallises in Urgfc yell<H tablets. The anhydrous salf 1 1 
soluble ^ fn alcohol and pyridine, and with the latter substance 
formf Aigel^inous substance on heating which xedissojves or 
cooling, 0 % heating in hydrogen it is reduced to swnaroui 
chloride, and*on heating in oxygen it yields an oxychloride, 
^ SaOCl. When treated with ammonia,* derivatives containing 1 
2,* 4, 5, 8 , 0'5, and 11'5 molecules of ammonia art formed 
The &iibchloridr, BaCh, is formed wjien the chloride is hcatec 
in dry jiydrogcn or ammonia, or with aluminium powder,® It it 
af reddish-brown, crystalline mass which dissolves in wat.^, form 
mg a ipddish-brown solution which decomposes with evolution o 
hydrogen and becomes colourless. A corresponding subiodide 
8 aT 2 , has als& been prepared by reducing the tri-iodide at hjgj 
temperatures with gaseous hydrogen iodide. It is a yellGlTcom 
pound which dissolves in water to form a brown solution, anf 
this on keeping losfls its colour and deposits gelatinous samarium 
hydroxide. 


EUROPIUM. Eu- 1520 . At. No, 6j. 

369 The salts of this clement were Originally obtained fron 
Lecoq dc Boisbaudran’s salharium by Demar^ay (18AG), and wer 
first prepared pure by Urltoin an<j^ Lacombe (11)04). The separa 
tion from samarium is effected by the prolonged fractional crye 
tallisation from nitric acid of the magnesium double nitrates i] 
presence of bismuth nitrate, the double magnesium nitrate c 
which is intermediate in solubility between the other two, J 
lias been shown gently 1 by the spectrum analysis of europium 
samarium fractious that it is likely there is an element in thi 
fnction which has not previous!* been discovered. Tins has bee 
termed 1 eurosartuirium . The oxide, Etf s 0 3 , and most of t%jul 1 
have a f$int pink colour, And the latter show a ftfint absorptio 
spectrum. Europium tfikirifc, EuClj, is formed in fine needles b 
^heading the hydrated chlbiide in affixture of chlorine and sulphi 
monochloride. It is soluble in water and th? hydrated chlorid 
when heated to COO 5 is converted into £he oxychloride EuOC 
This element, jKce samarium, formg a lower chloride * 5 EuCy ]jy 

1 Matipion, Ann. Chim. Phys , lDti'l, 8, 402. 

^ 1 Muti^noti and Ttrimay, lift, 141. * 

' a rfatignou Chim. 1000, js], 8, 417. 

* l&ler, 5rt3Tiiuj*&r T Afc<td> HVen, 1017, If/* 12ft 478, 

4 ^rhaln and Buurjott, Cotnpt, rend., 1011,153, 
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Itfatpig the higher chloride hydrogen, this lomjwund is 
soluble in water without change^lwt onjbodinjf the solution, 
oxidation occurs and the oxide is precipitate^ 

12 EuClg ~f“ 30 a — 8 EuCl a 4- 2 Eu 2 (ij 

The spark spectrurp is brilliant and ch&ra^erigtic, Europium 
occurs in very small quantities, monazite sand containing only 
0-02 percent* Its presence has been detected in the suiwan^ 
certain stars , 1 

GADOLINIUM. Gd - 157 3 . at. no. 64 . 

370 This element was discovered in 1880 by Mniijyino 2 in 
samarskitc, arid its salts wen; first prepared free from europium 
ard.terbiuni by Urbaiu and Laconi ^ 3 The oxide, (fr^0 3 , is 
white and the salts are colourless awl, do not show absorption^ 
band !, 4 The oxide is hygroscopic, absorbs carbon dioxide from the 
Sr, and dissolves slowly in acids* It darkens in colour on heating 
and has a specific gravity 7-41. Tli zchloritlft, GdCL,,f)!T a O, forms 
deliquescent, prismatic crystals. The swfpftate, CM 2 (S0 4 ) 3 8H 2 0, 
is isomorphous with the corresponding sulphates of the other rare 
earths* It forms double sulphates with the sulphates of sodium 
and potassium. Gadolinium mtntie ,(ld(N0 3 ) 3 l f>H 2 0 ? is similar 
to the other rare enit-h nitrates. It forms d nubia nitrates with 
alkali nitrates and certain divalent nitrates. 

TERBIUM* Tb = 159-2. At* No. 65. 

371 The existence of the earth originally called erbia hy 
Mosandcr was denied by Berlin (18fi0) s and b; JIahr and Bunsen 
(18G6), but was confirmed by Dejafontaind (1878) and by 
Maiignac. It thep received t!^e name of terbia, the dexigiUi- 
tkwteerbia having been In the meanwhile applied to tins rose- 
red earth dAcribed below, it was 1 afterwards foun^ that all 
these preparations consisted * mainly jo£ gadolinium, and,j"ire 
terbium compounds were firs$ ohtainsa by Urbain 5 by fraction¬ 
ating the nickel double nitrates, the eth £1 sulphates, ov 1 a mixture 

i Lunt, Froc. Aw. &k, p 4G0T, Tfl, Ml* US. 

< ■ Ann , (?W Pky*., 18S0 ( fH SO. MG, 

See bJbo Urbatf, Campt. rcn*., 190$, 140, ,m 

* Beoedtofe, Ztti> an^?Ch&m. t 100 Q* B2. 363; Popuvici, flap, *l t 

« 4 . * • : e ) 

J ■ Compt, ]0Dff,dtt» G 21 j 1 m, 142, G57; V. Chim. T hyt., 1806, f 
3b low 
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of bismuth (nitrate with tho ni^ates of^the terbium eSrth*. 
According to faibah^ terjiiup forms a white oxide, Tb a O a , *nd 
•■a dark kpwn peroxide, which appears to have the composition 
Tb 4 0p and is obtained by igniting the oxalate. The sesqijioxide 
is strongly magnetic, 1 The salts * are colourless and show no 
absorption spectra pi. , Terbium chloride, TJbCl s ,6H a O, terbium 
sulphate t Tb 2 (S0 4 ) a ,8H a 0, and terbium nitrate, TbfNO^CHaG, 
"ore prepared in the saipe way and have similar properties to the 
corresponding compounds of the other yttrium earths. The 
presence oE terbia in gadolinia renderMhc latter yellow, 

. * f- 

, DYSPROSIUM, Dy = 162 - 5 . At. No. 66 . 

^HOLMIUM. Ho 1635 . At^No. 67 . 

ERBIUM, t Er=i 677 . At. No. 68 . 

THULIUM. Tm - 16 S 5 , At. No.^ 69 , 

1 ^ 

+ 372 The terbia originally isolated from crude yttria by Mosan - 1 
der subsequently r^ce^ved the name of erbia (Berlin), ana hq^ 
been bhown by Sorct, Clcvc, Thalen and Lccoq de Eoishaudran 
to consist of at least font earths, the true erbia, hohnm, tKuIia, 
and dysprosw. The salts of all these show absorption bands, but 
it is doubtful whether any one of the four, with the possible 
exception of dysprosia, 3 is an individual*substance. 4 Thulium, 
according to Auer von Welwbacb, 5 consists of at least three 
elements, whwh be mimes thulium I, Jf, and III respectively, 
Erbium forms a rose-coloured oxide which dissolves in acids to 
form intensely red salts, which in solution show absorption bands, 
whilst the salts'* of dysprosium are green or yellow. Dysprosium 
oxide is pure white and very strongly magnetic, 7 being l 4 J-8 
times as strong aafprric oxide. Holmia is yellow in colour s and 
the salts arc pale fellow with an orange tint, 

Solutions of thi salts whim concentrated give a characteristic 
absorption spectrum containing about 15 bands, 

1 ^ Thulium oxide, Tm a O a , is ffuite colourless, whilst tjie salts are all 
green or bluish-green and in solution yield an absorption spectrum 
containing seven characteristic absorption bands, 

1 iJtbain/md Jaetuch, Coti-.pt. rf.nd., 1G08* 147, 

s Polmtx, Chcm* *Vcmw, 1005, 92, 3; Urbain mid JuiUkIi, Cowtjtf, twuI., 
IMS, 1«?127.< . ’ 

* Urbuih, Crtajj'.W., IGOG, 785; *49, 593. 

1 tempi™ JSpit anoTff. CItem., 1992, 3, 353^407, 

1 Alofutith*, lull, 32, 373. 

Junto and Ohttfcr.j 1911* 41 1274, 

* Urbain, Ompt. rcn£, im t 146* 923. 

* Holmborg, Arkiv item. Jlfin. Gcal., 1911* 1 Na 3, I. 

, * 
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N E 0 - YT T B* BIU ft. Yb = 173 5.' A<1 No. 701 

LUTECIUM. Ill J. 175*0. * Aft No. 71. 

0 373 The element known as ytterbium was discovert by 
Marignac in gadolinite in 1878, 1 and was separated lrjm scandium 
by Nilson in 1880. It forms one oxide oj tlie type M a 0 3( which 
is white] the salts &re colourless and yield no absorption bauds, 
but the spark spectrum is characteristic (Thalen). ‘ Urbain ? by 1 
fractional crystallisation of the nitrate of pure ytterbia, has 
resolved it into two elements which lie terms, lutecium and neo- 
ytterbhi^i; of the three character]atic absorption band! of the 
s * old ” ytterbium, tlic a and $ bands belong to lieu ytterbium 
and the 7 band; to lutecium. The atomic weights 3 Jere de- 
^rmined by ^analysis of the hydrateiftulphates prepared from the 
mifoto which had been subjected to 15,000 Tecrystallk&tionii. 
h Auer von Welabach , 4 by the fractional precipitation of ytterbium * 
o^alaie, has also resolved ytterbium intoiwe components jvhieli 
lie terms aldcbaranimn and cassiopeium] these elements are identi¬ 
cal with neo-ytterbium and lutecium. Welflbuch is of the opinon 
that a third element also is present, since some of the lines present 
in the spectrum of the old ytterbium do not appear in the spectra 
of either of the new elements. The compounds of the two de¬ 
ments are indistinguishable chemicaffy, and have been investi¬ 
gated by Urbain, Bourion, and Moillard^ 

CELTIUM. Ct = (pj At. No. 72 (?). ( 

r 

In the isolation of lutecium from the godolinitc earths Urboin* 
obtained a small (quantity of an uncrystallis^ Me mother-liquor, 
which contained an element the oxide of whied had a magnetic 
susceptibility 3-4 times less tl'p that of lutecia. The naiUo 
cdtiuqi was argued to the element. The arc spectrum 1 of this 
oxide is rich in lines, the most intentse being X~-208r> ^ 276M, 
3080-7, 3XlfJ-G p and 3107-0. The oddods leas basic than lut$;c : a, 

but more basiq than scandia, f ^ ^ 

■ > 

* 

+ 1 Compt, rend, 1878, 37* 578. 1 UrWn, Cumpt. rend. ^1907, 145, 759. 

* Compi. Ttnd. t 1&08, l4fl/408, 1 1908* ill* - 

*» Compt. rend., 1*19,140. 127, ' * j 

■ Xtanvillier, Con^L rend., 1923,174, 1347, ^ipporta tho claim o! CbUium 
to the pasfiticA 72.from the 4e*u]tfl of X-i&y spectroscopy, but thndisctm'-y 
of Hafnium by Caiftor and Heresy, Nui-arr t 1923, 48.00. also dfAT^Jo. 72, 
thrown doubt on (p. 848.) 

1 Corrupt, rend., 1911,152, 141. 
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